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P'REFACE, 
«• 

This  is  the  sixth. Annual  Evaluation  Report  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 

^         V  ^» 

jtfhe  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  (OE) .    Prepared  by  OE*s  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and 
Evaluation,  It  reviews  approximately  90  programs  administered  by  OE,  and 
provides  *for  nearly  all  programs: 
-    a  brief  funding  history; 

a  description  of  program  goals  and  ob*'j ectives ;  , 
a  review  of  progr^  operations;       '  ,       '  ^ 

an  analysis  of  program  scope;"^ 
a  report  on  progralfi  effectiveness  and  progress; 
a  listl-ng  of  ongoing  and  planned  Valuation  studies. 
Fori^l  .evaluations  have  ntJt  been  carried  out  on  many  of  the  OE  programs. 
For  t^ose,  the  historic^  information  on  legislation  and  budget,  the  descrip- 
tive information  on  program  activities,  and  a  list  of  ongoing  evaluation    *  * 
studies  ar*^  provided.     As  the  evaluations  are  completed,'  summaries  of  their 
findings  are  added  to  the  report.     Thus  the  report  constitutes  an  annual 
updating  of  the  accumulating  evaluation  kuflwlcdge  about  the  effectiveness  of 
OE  programs.  ^ 
A  major  section  in  this  year's  report,  entitled  "Uses  of  Evaluation  Studies,*^ 
addresses  the  important  question  of  what  effect  do  the  fincJjSrtgs  of  evaluation 
studies  have  on  program-policy  and  program-management  decisions,  on  budget 
levels,  and  on  legislatile  proposals ^nd  actions?  . 

*       •  0 
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It  Is  our  hope  and  expectation  tHat  this  AnnUal  Evaluati9n  Report  vill 
provide  useful  infonaation  to  the  Congress  ^nd  to  the  agencies  of  the 
ExecuCive\branchy  to  State  and  loc^l  colicymaker's ,  j  oiirna'listc , 
educational  practitioners,  and  researchers  everywhere.  /For  those  of  yoir 
who  do  Inake  use  of  the  Report,  I  welcome  any  suggestiqps  for  improvement 


John  W.  Evans  * 
Assistant  Commissioner 
Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting, 
»     and  Evaluation 
U.S.  Of f-ice 'o^  Educaxiort 


Annual  BWluation  Report  on  Pjrograms 
Admlni8terfl4.^y  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 


A.  Introduction 

Section  A17  of  the  Gene^^l  Education  Provisions  Act*  as  amended  by 
P.r.  93-^80  dated  August  21,  197A  requires  that,  "...the  Secretary  shall  '  ^ 

transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Libor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  an4  Public  WelfarJ  of  the  Senate,  an  annual 
evaluation  jgiB^ort  which  evaluates^  the  effectiveness  of  applicable  programs 
in  achieving  their  legislated .purposes ...  "  . 

This  report  is  the  sixth  annual  comprehensive  evaluation  report.  It' 
updates, the  information  in  the  FY. 1975  report  by  incorporating  the  results  * 
of  evaluation  studies  completed  during  FY  1976  as  well  as  additional  , 
information  obtaine?d  from  program  operations  and  monitoring  activities.* 
It  also  provides^  detail  and  specificity  on  program  goals  and  objectives, 
discusses  progress  towards  meeting  these  "feoalS'  and  objectives,  identifies 
the  pirincipal  studies  supporting  the  ^conclusions  about  progi^  effective- 
ness,  and  briefly  describes  each  evaluation  contract  negotiated  or  in* 
process  during  FY  1976.  *  » 

In  addition,  this  annual  report  incort)orates  the  annual  repots 
required  In  P.L.  93^380  by;'  *  \ 

.    Section  151  -  ESEA>Title  I  *  , 

Section  731  -  Reading  Improvement  Program 

.     Section  841(a)(7)  -  Bilingfual  Vocational  Pro&rai|g^ 


*    It  should  be  n^ted  that  the  report  covers  Office  of  Education  progtams 
as  of , -Sept ember  30,  1976.     Budgetary,  legislative,  program  revisions  and 
new  evaluation  dita  subsequent  to  that  date  are  not  included.- 

10    .  •  / 
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Because  Jiot  all' programs  have 'yet  been'' the  subject  of  formal  ^valua'tlons, 
ef^ctiveness  information  has  varying  degrees  of  "hdrdness"  ^nd  objectivity i 
The  best  arid  mpst  objective  ef  f  ectiveness '  data  result  from  completed  fo.rmal 
evaluation  studies.     The  sources  bf  these  data  are  var^d  and  represent 
the  efforts  of  many  units  within  the  Office  of  Education  as  well  as  some 
organizations  outside  of  OE.    These  includ^  evaluation  studies  by  OPBE 
and  various  contractors,  da*ta  compiled  ^y  NCES,  data  from  program  managers, 
(tata  from  HEW  Audit  Agency,  GAO  reports,  data  from  State  and. local  agencies, 
fete.    In  such  cases  as  a  f inancial-su^ort  program  or  a  newly  funded  program,  * 
little  can  be  said  about  effectiveness.     In  all  cgfses  every  effort  has  been* 
made'to  be  factual,  objective,  and  candid. 

B.     Amounts  Obligated  for  Evaluation  Contracts  in  OE  since  Fiscal  Year 

1970  *  ^ 

\  ^ 

Systematic,  comprehensive  evaluation  of  Federal  education  programs 
dates  back  to  the  summer  of  calendar  year  1970.     Primarily>>  this 
was' due  to  the  lack  of  appropriated  funds  for  evaluation  as  well  as 

■    '     '  -    V    "       '  . 

technically  qua;iified  evaliiatioi^  staff.     The  FY  197^)  apprcfpriation  of 
$9.5  million  wa^  the  first  significant  funding  made  available  for  the 
'evaluation  ot  OE!»-administered  programs.    The  following  table  shows  *  the 
amounts  o'bli|ate<^  ior  evaluation  contracting  in  OE  since  Fiscal  Year  1970 


li 


Authority 


AMOUNTS' OBLIGATED  FOR  EVALi;4TI0N  CONTRACTS  IN  OE 

•    (In  Hlilllons  of «  doUars  by  fiscal  year)     '  -  ♦ 

*  *  ^  .  *'     '  ,  CEst.) 

•      '     i970    '1971  "^^972    1973t  1974    1975  1^76  1977 


Planning  and  Evalyatigfi  - 
Follow  Through  , 


'  ^.7  *  12.  fy''  1^.5  10.9f--^.5  6.9  6.4 
^.0\.  6.2'  ^2.8      3.9..  3.1      2.4  2.3 


Emergency  ^School  Assi'st^nfe  -  *^1\3^/  -9  — 3.4  ,2.5  2.3  l^.J 
Laf)or'Dept.  ' "        ,Vr*>/^J?  ;2    ^  -  ,  ;  -     ^  ~ 


S&E 

Title  I  (Sec.  1^1  &-417) 

Career  Ed 

PIP^s 

BEOG's  . 

Right  to  Read 

Community  Ed  ,» 

Voc  Ed  (Sex  Sterieotyping) 


4.0    •  4^.5 
.3 


1.2 


t 


.9 
.3 
.2 


6.5  '  - 
"l.O  ' 
-2.2 


5.0 
1.^ 

^  ;3 

'3. 


13.7    20.1    16.2    18.9      11.1    17.8  16.2 


Individual  items  may  not  add-  #>  totals 'bec^se  of  rounding. 


These  sums,   though  substantial,  reaare 


o 
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lessl^thah  3  tenths  of  one 


percent  of  tfie  total  annual' program  appropyriations .      •      ^  * 
\  \  ' 

IC .     Evaluation  ^Strategy  of  the  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting  and  Evaluation 

I  '  •  / 

The  U.S.  Office  of  education  (OE)'  is '  responsible  for  administering  or 

I  AonitoVing  approximately  100  programs  which  provide  teachers  and  other  staff, 

^ funds,  materials,  training' activities ,  and  technical  assistance  in  support 

all  levels  of  public  and  private  educ^ation  across  the -country.  In 

crying  out  its  r-esponsibilities ,  OE  speti^  approximately  $8  billioa  during 

kcal  Year  1976,  employed  approximately  2,200  at  headquarters  iu 

I  '      ■  '  . 

Wlidhlngton,  D.C.  arid  approbcimately  900  persfcns  ^  its  10  regiqnal  (Offices. 
Mdtti  important,  OE  program!  and  resourdes  haVe  affected  the^ activities  of  • 
mottel  than  2  million  teacher^  and  adminis^ators^afl  all  J.evels  of  \,educ^tl^on, 
ancil  Ihe  learning  experiences  of  a  high^ercentage  of  the  nt^arly  72  million 


perMohs ,  young  and  no  longed  young,  who  were  the  clients  of  Americans 


eduofif icyial  institutions.* 


Most  of  OE's  programs,  In  te|ps  of  numbers  of  prog;raffls  and  project^, 
i^umbers  of  student  and  teacher  particit>ants ,  and  numbers  of  dollars  spent, 
*^r4  dir«eted  at  persons  who  may  be  generally  defined  as  "disadvantaged." 
The  tei;m  applifes  tb  children  and  adults  whb  typically  do  not  or  cannot 
succeed  in  the  traditional  educational  system  and  pYograms.    Thi  causes  of 
these  difficulties  ar«e  man^  and  are  of.ten^reinf orcing*.    Bhysical  or  mental 
handicaps  which  ar«  clinically  definable  require  special  programs  apd 
services,  often  supported  with  federal^funds,  to  enable  the , handicapped, 
person^fio  acquire  appropriate  knowledge  and  .skills  tpwar.ds  as 
and,- self-supporting  a  life  4fe  possible.    A  background  6f  povertyT.  iToJation 
as  a 'member  of  ^  minority  ethnic  , or  linguistic  group,  and  of  e^rly  t.ailure 
at  sphool, , frequently  results  in  patterns  of  accelerating  failtire,  withdrawal 
from  school,  unemployment  or  a  series  of  low-payl^g,  low-ptestige  jobs  and 
difficulties  in  continuing  one's  education  or  in  gaining  access  to  the  formal 
educational^ system  "in  later  years.  .  Here* again,  the  federal  response  has 
been  to  create  special-  programs  and  services  designed  to  asgistl^.the  ecomm- 
Ically  ~"wc^^ucationally  disadyantagad  person  to  stay  iij*fchool,  to 
receive  •  greater  beftAits  ftom  the  educat/tonal  .system  a?  indicated  by  improved^ 
achievemeAtj,,  .motivation,  and  attitudes  ,^o  overcome  the  financial  barriers 
to  pcfstsecc5ndar7  education;  or  to  re-enter  the  system  whe?fever  appropriate. 
Here  .again,  fhe^t,ntention  is 'to  help  people  acquire  knowledge  and  skiilLs  to' 
maximum  o  learning  potential  and  interest,  towards  as  satisfying  and 

useful  a  life  ag  possible.  ^  *  '  ' 

Given  the  wide  finanpial  and  human  impact  of  OE's  programs,  these  ,  « 

important .ques^ltons  emerge  as  the  basis  for  OE''S  evaluation  strategy;  ^ 
..1.    What  effect  do  specific  federal  programs  in  education  have 
upon  theit  'student  and  professional  participants? 


2»    What  improvements  should  be  made  in 'tlie  management  and 
*  ^      (  •  T 

administration  of  those  p^rograms  at  the  federal,  state, 

*      -  •  ♦  *  * 

local  and.  institutional  levels  towards  a  m9re 'beneficial 

effect  at  specified  levels* of  dollar 'investment  upon  student 
and  professicJnal  participants?  / 
f  3.    What  improvements  may  be  made,  at  state  and  local  t>ptioD,. 

•  '    in  the  instructional  techniques  and  materials  arid  in  staff- 

training  activities  towards  a  more  beneficial  effect  at 

'i  •  *  . 

Specified  levels  of  dollar  investment  upon  atudent  and 

professional  participant^?  ^  ^ 

*  4.    What  effective  project s ,  products ,  procedures  ^ 

f 

and  practices  have  been  developed  in  the  field  with  ^he 
support  of  federal. funds  and  which  should  be  disseminated. 
At  state,  local  and  dri^ititutional  option,  towards  a  more 
beneficial  effect  upon  student  and  professional  participants? 
5.    What  improvements  may  be  made  in  the  delivery  of  financial 
^     aid  and  othei^ervices  to  students  to  increase  their  entrance 
and  retention  rates  in  postsecondary  education? 
•  *  6.    What  improvements  should  be  made  in  evaluation  itself  at  the  y 
federal,  state,  local  and  institutional  levels  so  that  all 
participants  in  the  educational  system  may  better  understand 
the  workings  and  the  effect  of  their  program^and  projects, 
and  may  take  action  to  improve  those  activities?  , 
,    With  these  questions  to  answer  and  within  the  limits  of  staff  and 
funds  available  to  answer  *  tKem, '  the  evaluation  strategy  in  years  p^t  has 
emphasized  "impact"  studies  which  are  designed  to  measure  the  effect  of 


programs  and  projects  upon  participants.     Such  studies  will  continue  to  be 
the  major  component  of  tHe  OE  evaluation  strategy,  because  of  the  ^ 
information  they  provide  to  the  Congress  and  to'  the  Executive  Branch  on- 
program  ma nagenent,  in  praject  instructional  activities,  and  on  paiTticolarly 
•effective  activities  that  could  be  disseminated  to  others.     In  OE^s 
Evaluation  Plan  for  Fiscal  Year  1977 »  however,  there  will  be  an  increased 
emphasis  on  activities  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  state  and  ^ 
local  program  managers,  teachers,  school  boards  and  parent  associations. 

In  juramary,  OPBE'«^  evaluation  strategy  includes  imp^ementy-ion  of 
Congressional  mand^ites,  conduct  of  program  impact  studies,  meeti-ng  information 
needs  of  OE  program  managers »  'provision  of  technical  assistance  in  e^l  uat  }.on 
to  the  field,'  and  studies  to  identify  effective  program  services,  practices 
or  projects  for  improvement  of  program  operations  and  for  dissemination 
to  fhe- field.  '  *  '  ^ 


■). 


Highlights  of  St^yidies  Completed  during  Fiscal  ^ar  1976 
Study  of  Compensatory  Reading  Projects 

This  study  focused  on  r-eading  projects,  most  of  which  were  funded  ^y 
^^^Ti tie' •l-»<3^the^  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1955. 
the  objectfves  o^f  'the  study  wef^t 

1,  To  obtain  a  detailed  description  of  compensatory  reading  practicybs 
throughout  the  nation        grades  2,  4,  and  6; 

2.  To  determine  how  such  practices  were  related'  to  student  reading 
improvement 

'  -         ,  , 

X  3.     To  obtain  a  detailed  d^cription  of  those  practices  that  wete  found 


to  be  associated  wit! 


/ 

^sual  project  ef fe£:tiveness. 


^      The  results  show  that  -in^  schools  that  receive  compensatory  funds,  the, 

* 

roo$t  educationally  neeciy  studefits  feceive  additional  help  in  overcoming 
^  their  reading  problems.     Stude\ts  who  received  t+iis. extra  assistance 


'1 


tended  not  to  fall  further  behind  in  their  ^readftng  skills  and  in  their 

liking  for  reading  and  favorable  feelings  about  themselves  as  readers.  . 
• 

Further,  for  some  of  the  reading  tests  used,  compensatory  students  tended 

*  <* 

to  c^tch  up  slight  ly,  with  their  more  advantaged  peers.     Th^e  results  can 

be  contrasted  with  tho$e  fjom  earlier  studies,  which  showed  that  disad- 
vantaged students  without  compensatory  assi-atahce  fell  progressively 
futther  behind  in  their  reading  skills  \^nd  became  more  fatalistic  about 

-their  ability  to  improve  their  life  circumstances  through  education.  A 
limited  number  of  unusual Iv^ef feet ive  programs  were  identified  which  had 

,in  common  a  set .  of^planning. and  management  activiti^§.  Finally,  the^ 
extent  to  which  tUe  improvement   a'  compensatory  student  makes  in  one 


scliool  year  holds  up  over  the  summer  months  and  in  subsequent  years  is 

unknown. but  is  the  focus  of  a  current  study. 

•  « 

The  Impact  of  Educational  Innovation  on  Student  Performance 
This  study  was  concerned  with  whether  or  not  intensive,  innoVative^ 
_aj>proaches  to  instruction  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  grades  - 
resulted  in  pronounced  student  improvement  in*  the  basic  skill  ^reas  • 
of  reading,  language  and  ma'ihemat ics . 

'To  answer  this  question  an  extensive  search  was  conducted  which, 
resulted  in  the  selection  of  thirteen  school  districts  that  met  the 
criteri^a  of  "iijnovfetion".     Students  participating  in  these  activities 
were  followed  for  a Jthree-year  period  to  'See  how  their  performance  in 

'basic  skills  might  improve  when  compared  to  similar  students  in  more 

traditional  approaches.     The  study  found  that  neither  of  thfe^two  maii>  ^ 

ways  in  which  these  approache^s  differed,  i.e.,  level  of  innovation  and 
f  ' 

/  ,  *k 

degree  of  individualization  of  instruction,  were  substantially  related 

.to  improvement  in  student  achievement.     This  was  so  for  students  in 

different  socioeconomic  backgrounds  and  entering  levels  of  achievement. 

Hence,  a  substantial  departure  from  traditional  classroom  approaches 

to  instruction  does  not  insure  substantial  student  improvement.  ,However, 

substantial  student  improvement  in  reading  and  language  was  observed  in 

the  lower  grades  and  was  found  to  be  related  to*'  the  amount  o^  classroom 

time  devoted  to  the  subject  during  the*school  year.     The  latter  relation- 

ship  was  tiot  observed  f or^^thematids.     Such  results  suggeg^d  that 

the  greatest  improvement  in  basic  skills  may  come  from  an  increased  ' 

.  -  I 

1, 


/ 


attention  to  these  areas  in  the  early  elementary  grades. 
Revision  of  Tirst  Six  Project  Information  Packages 

The  first  six  Project  Information  Packager,,  each  describing  an  exemplary 
ESEA,  Title  I,  compensatory  reading  and/or  ma^h  project,  were  revised  • 
on  the  basis  of  the  first  y^ar  of  a  field  'try  out^  of  the  materials  in 
•  19  project  sites  across  the  country. ,  USOE  is  now  in, the  process  of 
disseminating  the  revised  packages  haticmwide.    Eight  diffusion  contractors 

f  , 

have  been  hired  spf cif icially  to  present  the  packaged  projects  to  the 
educational  Ccmmunity  .and  to  facilitate  aidoption  of  the  projects  in 
school  districts  tfiroughout  the  country.     To  date,  ^t  least  ttjirty 
school  districts  have  indicated  that  they  intend  to  use  the  packaged 

'  »  •  '  i     ^  ' 

materials  ^tp  implement  one  pf  the  six  projects  in  school  year|  1977-78.  t 

"  •  t>  •  ♦ 

♦  *'  •  *  \. 

new  school  districts  learn  about  this  cost  effective  method  of 

installing  new  educational  approaches,  we  expect  many  more  adoptions  of 

the  packaged  approaches;    With  tKis- goal  ih*mind,*six  additional  compen-  , 

saf ory  j:ea(iing  pT;ojects,  and  four,  bilingual  education  projects  Xthree 

Spanish-English  projects  and  one  French-English  froj^ct) have  been^ 

' -packaged  aad  will  undergp  a  £ield  try  , out 'prior  to  w^^-^scale  dissemination. 

Conditions  and  .Pract ices  pf  Effective  School  Pesegregation 
The  report  by  t^he  Educational-  Testing  Seiryioe  identified  several 
Sl^cific  school  piractices  and  poj^cies  that '^re  effective  improving^ 
race  relation^  among*  student;s .»    The^  incj.ude  t!he  use  of  multiracial        ,  , 
curriculum  materials,  teaching  of  iMnority  group  history  and  culture, 
open  classroom  discussions  on  race,  and  assignment  of  black, and  white 
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students  to  work  together  and  to  play  together  in  organized  actdviti^s, 
The  research,  conducted  over  a  period  of  two  school  years,  also  found  that 
high  schools  which  have  good  race  relations  tend  to  have  pri^ncipals  who 
are^ evaluated  highly  by  teachers.    These  principals  are  supportive  of 
both  black  ^nd  white  teachers.     Schools  have  lietter  tacd  relations 

♦among  students  wh^n  teachers , 'administrators  and  students  cotnmunicate  ' 

'    *      '  I*   .        '  '  ' 

f      support  for  integration.  ^  Ways  of^building  such  a  suppprtive  school 

/       environment  and  derailed  examples  of  the  types  of  ef  fective -school  practicies 

/        '  ;    .' ' 

arid  policies'  listed  above  are  pregfenjt#cf  in  fhe  p\iblicati6n. A  Handb<iok'f or 


tntegf^ted  Sc;hooling.    This 'pataphle,t«^i6 ->a  practical  guide  ,to  school*  * 

desegregation  IntendAl' f  Or  principals  afid  teachers'/  Many  of  these 

pracfe'loes  and  policies^  dx) 'not,  involve  substantial  or  continuing  .expeuditures. 


Pi 


Career  Education  in  the  iPublic  Schools,   r974--75:     A  National  Survey 

This  mandated' survey  was  forwarded  to  the  Congress  in  May ^976  . 
Its  purpose to  determine  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  career  educa- 
tion  activities  m  process  m  the  public  schools  of  the.  United 
States,    ."fhe  general  conclusion  was  that*,   although  interest- in 
career  education  was  widespread,  broad-  implementation  hacj*  just 

begun.     The  nine  caireer  education  learner  outcomes  set  forth  in'  the 

'  <        ►  *  t 

,  USOE  policy  statement  were  all  rated   "important"  or  "absolutely 

necessary"  by  local  School  districts,  but  60%  of  them  saic^'that 

their  activities  in  this  area  were '  "limited"  for  the  present. 

Although  52%  of  the  nation's  students  were  in  districts  where  at, 

least  one  of  15  major  career  education  activities  was  broadly 

implemented,  only  a  fifth*  (21%)  were  in' disti;^cts  where  oyer  half 

of  the  15  aci,ivities  were  well  established. 

'^ore  than  half   (57%)  .of  the  nation's  school  districts  w^r^  carrying 

n'some*  form  of  career  education  staff  d"evelopment ,  •  and  th-is  was 

•the  most  frequently  used  form,  of  career  education  implemen*tation . 

-A  s 

More  than  two-thirds    (69%)   of  the  nation's  45  million  students 

were  in  district3  in  which, there  were  s,uch  eff-prts.^ 

Most  St^ttes«^^  (42 )   ^ave  ado^>ted  a  formal,  written  career  education 

policy,  but  ohly  27  of, these  include  a  plart  for  organizing  career 

education-  activities.     Over  a  third    (18)   of  the  States  reported 
'     -  *  '  ■  *  ^ 

having  advisory  councils,  but  ,only  9  had* passed  legislation  on 
career  education.     Full-time'  coortjinatoils  were  found  in  about  half 
(28)  of  th^  States.  .  ^  *- 


erIc 
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'In  institutions  of  'hi(^her  education,  career  education  wa's  being 
actively  discussed  in  most  schools  of  education,  but  actd'al 


'adoption  of  its  ob3ectives  was  still  under  consideration.  Although 
28  institutions  offered  career  education  ifajors  in  degree' programs , 


the  ,great  majority  handled  it  through,  special  units  in  other 
courses. 

The  flow  of  career  education 'materials  is  substantial.     In  this 

survey,  797  commercial- materials  produced  since-  1972  were  evaluated. 

There  were  2,19  3  non-commercial  materi'als,  produced  mostly  since 
i  * 

♦ 

1974,   which  we^e  catalogued,   and  a  sample  of  90  were  evaluated. 
.  Both  evaluations  showed  a  Jack  of  concern  for  students  with  special^ 

needs,  and  there  were  instanc§$  of  sex  and  ethnic  group  bi^s,  mostly  jj 

•  *     *  *.  •  ' 

in  commerical  materials.*  .  -  ^     '       ,  • 

This  survey  has  been  used^by  the^  Natrona;i  "Advisory  Council  on  ^ 

C^eer  Educat^ion  as  a  basis'  for  formulating  the'  recommencijati^ons  it 

will  make  to  the  Corngres^s.     The  data  are.  also  relevant  to  H.R.  ./7 ,  , 

a  Bill  to  authorize  a  career  education  prograrn  for  elementary  and  - 

secondary  sch%ils,   and  for  other  purposes,   introduced  by 

•Congressman  Carl  Perkins  on  January. 4,   1977.  v  • 

.•  An  Assessment  of  ^School-Supervised  Work  Education  Programs,  I^art  II 

/  •  "  .  ' 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  post-program 
.  *  '  •  '  .        r      '         '  - 

experiences  of  both  participants  and  nari9ai:ticipant>s  \ot  work 

diucation  programs  first  interviewed  in  Part  I  of^he  stud^. 

Additionally,  the  effectiveness  of  cooperative  educatior\  programs' 

located  in  urban  4reas  was  assessed.     The  followup  study  "^hows 

that  pc^tsecondary  programs  whicfT  train  students  for  specific 

occupational  .areas  were^  thfe  most  successful  of  those  studied. 

.     .  •  9/. 
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Minority  and  women  graduates  of  these  programs  were  earning  higher 
.wages  and  working  more  Regularly  th^in  their  respective  comparison 
groups.     The*foilowup  study  also  indicates  that*  although  the  * 
'attitudes  of  high  school  vork  education  participants  were  much 
more  positive  than  nonparticiyants  while  they  were  in  school,  two 
years  later  little  difference  in  outcomes^ was  found  between  the- 
two  groups.     Furthermore,   the  outcomes  ^or  high  school  participants, 
in  terms  of  current  employment  status,  past  year  employment- 
stability,  wage  levels  and  job  satisfaction,  were  '^bout  the  same  ^ 
as  for  those  vocational  students  who  did  not  participate  in  work 

V 

education  programs  evfen  though  the  first  jobs  obtained  by 
participant's  paid  hi^^r^  wages  than  were  paid  the  nonparticipants . 
The  assessment  c5r  urban  programs  shows  Tthat  the  attitudes  of 
postsecondary  cooperative  participants  toward  their  programs,  and 
the  wages  they  were  earning  on  the  30b,  were  more -positive  and 
higher,   respectively,   than  those  of  secondary  programs.*^'^ 

An  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  Programs  for  Handicapped 
Students;  *  \  . 


The  study  reviewed  the  operation  and  administration  of  the 

Part  B  setaside  for  handicapped  in  25  States;  about  92  projects 

were  visited  for  project  level  assessments,     A  tptal'  of  1,000  student 

and  parent  I'nterviews  were  conducted  in  five*of  the  sample  States, 

681  with  students  currently  enrolled  and  320  with  students  who  had 

♦    •  % 

completed  projects.     A  sample  of  participating  and  nonparty cipating 
l^ployers  were  also  interviewed. 

Findings  indicate  that  the  setaside  result#|||n  projects  which 
would  have  never  occurred  without  such  legislatiori ,  and  that  about 
93  percent        the  funds  i^re  used  to  provide  direct  services  to 
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students.     Although  costs  and  outcome  data  were  seriously  deficient 
at  the  State  and  local  level,   data  that  was  available,  together 
with  the  case  study  interviews  of  students  and  parents indicate 
that  the  program  is  working  well.     Costs  per  student  and  completer 
were  jiot  excessive  ^nd  placement  rates  ranged  from  40  to  60  'percei^t 
for  completers.     About  .3  3  percent  re-enrolled  in  scflool,  and  only 
about  15  percent  of  the  completers  were  unemployed ^However ,  few 
examples         individualized  instruction  were  found  arid  about  70%  of 
the  students  enrolled  were  in  "special"  classes.     TVo-thirds  of 
the  training  provided  under  the  setaside  programs  was  in  nonskills 
^ti>aining,   that  is  training  not  intended  to  prepare  students  to 
compete  in  the  open  labor  market  in  a  given  skill,  Craft  or  trade. 
Of  those  enrolled  in  skills  training,   the  vast  ma]ox:,ity  w^e  in 
trade  and  industrial  courses,   mainly  for  men.  » 

The  occupational  offerings  for  women  were ' extremely  narrow, 
bein<^  mainly  confined  to  nongainful  home  economics  and  health  ^ 
occupations.     However,   case  study  interviews  indicated . that  both 
students  and  parent^  expressed  extremely  favorable  Attitudes  toward 

•    .    .  V 

the  projects  in  which  they ^r  their  children  were  earolled. 
Participant  employers  rated  the  performance  of  handicapped  students 
highly.  '  ^       .  1         -  ' 

Assessment  of  The  State  Agency  Component  of  The  Right~to-Read 
Program  ^  *  - 

The  ratiQ^nale  for  Supporting  the  State  Component  of  ±he 

Right-to-Read  Program*  has  always  been  one  of  providing  money  which 

would  assist,, State  educational  agencies   (SEA*s)   in  &sseminat'in^ 

the  Right''- to- Read , strategy  among  the  local  education  agencies  (LEA* 


O  _hin  their  jurisdictions. 
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The   results  of    the   case  study  Tportion  of    this  study, 
summarized  bel(Sw,,    indicate  ^hat    the  approach   taken  by  Federal 
administrators   respoilsible  for    the.^tate  Component   of  the 
Right- to-Read   Program  appears    to  have  been  successful   in   th^t  the 
^p^rograms   have   achieved  meaningful  effects   utiliziag  a   relatively^  — 
modest   amount   of  money. 

*  -   State  Right    to  Read  Programs   have  made  considerable 

•  efforts    to   involve   large  numb^ers    of    local   districts  |k* 

.1  n  Ri  gh  t    to  Read  . 

-  Training  has   been  a   major   focus    in   the   State  Right 
.  to  Read   Programs.      The  number   of   hours    of  training 

provided  to  local  district  Dlre(?t"ors  has  varied  from 
at    least"30    to  more    than   200.     -         '  ^  ^  • 

-  Datja   indicated    that  Right   to  Read^will   continue,  in 
many    States    even   in    the   absence   of   Federal  funds. 

-  While  R^ght    to  Read  .programs   have   beeij  implemented  •  i 
to  at    least   a  min'imal  degree   across   gr^de   levels,  the 

major   programmatic   focus    of   Bright    to   Read   has   been  at 
theelementaryX.evel.      ■  r  *^ 

-  Reading  has    been   established   as   a   tup   priority    in  ^ 

V 

State   Education  Agencies    and    in  Local  Education 
Agencies.  ' 
It   shoultl  be  noted    t]^at  none-of    these  outcomes    relate  directly 
tx>   reading"  achievement   on   the   part   of   students.      The  reason   for  this 
is  "that    trhls    study  was    designed   solely    to   assess    the   type  and  level 
of   activities  which  have  been  fostered  by   the  State  Component  of 
Ri ght- to-Read  funding. 

<»  2i 
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A  Study  for  Federal  Eligibility  and  Consumer  Protection  sLrategi^ss 

the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  a  set  of  re^portlng  instruments 
assessing  private  and  public  postsecondary  institutional  activities  in  the  - 
light  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education*^  Accreditation  and  Institutional 
Eligibility  Staff^s  mandates.     Moreover,  it  will  provide  information  for* 
the  student  consumer  to  helpjjin  his/her  selection  of  an  institution  which 
will  best  suit  his/h^r  educational  objeotives.     Additionally,  the  quanti- 
tative an'S  qualitative  criteria  developed  from^the  study  will  be  useful  to 
the  needs  of  agencies  involved  in  the  regulatory  process  of  institutional 
eligibility,  and  student  consumer  practices. 

Analysis  of  GSLP  Data  Ra-^e 

^         Seven  separate  but  related  analytical  projects  focused  upon  a  further 
examination  of  borrower  and  defaulter  characteristics  snd  the  identification 
and  profiling  of  the  characteristics  of  high-default  rate  institutions.  These 
analyses  will  further  extend  our  abMity  to  draw  inferences  from- the  large 
GSLP  data  base  with  respect  to  utilization  of  the  program  and  certain  patterns 
of  abuse  by  individual  borrowers,  schools,  and  lending  institutions.  Included 
in  these  new  data  base  analyses  are  all  loan  disbursements  anti  claims  between 
June  30,  1973  (chronological  limit  of  prior  data  base)  and  December  31, 
197A. 
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Evaluati  )n  of  the Upward  Bound  Program 


coi  lected 


high  school 
ercert  for  both  the 


evaluat  ion ,  began  in  schoql  year  1973-|4,  with  data  being 

i  '  n't"  \ 

from  a  simple  of  54  ^pward^Bound  (UB)  projects,  S,710  IIB  atudents and  |2,p40 

^  ^\  \ 

comparison  students  of  similar  backgrounds  who  di  not  participate  in  pie 

program.    The  major  findings  inOLlude :     UB  is  ser\|jig  aj  jropriate  kinds^'bf' 
students;  UB  student«-did  not  s mow'  an  increased  rite  of  ! 
completion,  but  the  completion  late  wasabout  70 

and  comparison  students;  UB  doel  appear  to  be  increasii^^  entry  into 
postsecondary  education  (PSE)  with  71  percent  of  the  1974  UB  graduates  entering 
PSE,  but  only  47  percent  of  the  comparison  students  entering  ?SE\  the  rate  of 
entrywas  positively  related  to  length  of  participation  in  UB;  most  UB 
graduates  who  entered  PSE  enrolled  in  four  year  coUeges;  the  comparison^  . 
students  entered  two-year  and  non-collegiate  institutions  more -than  did  the 
UB  graduates;  UB  students  appl i^/J^jsore  often  for  student  fiAancial  aid  and  , 
received  larger  awards  than  did  the  comparison  group.  ^  ^    -  »• 

> Design  of  GSLP  Data  Base 

.The  current  Loan  Estimation  Model  uses  for  projection  purposes,  a 
large,  randomly  selected  sample  of  one  million  borrowers  arid  70 ,OdO  defaulters . 
Such  large  samples  are  postly  to  run  and  must  be  utilized  for  inquiry  into 
even  simple  relationships  an»n^ data .    Design  of  a  new  data  base  specifically 
for  research  prupases  and  utilization  of  keyboard  consoles  will  result  in  ,a 
greatly  accelerated  query-response  ^apjbility. 
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E.     Uses  of  €vaIu4tion  Studies  *  ^  '  > 

— r»  ^ — —   ^  .  • 

•  ^       While  the-design  and  conduct  of  good  evaluations  ^difficult,  costly, 
and  time  consuming,  the  application  of  evaluation  findings  is  an  even 
harder  thing  to  accompli shy*  ^valuation  findings  must  be  intricately 
timed  with  policyv  i>udg^t ,  and  legislative  processes  iji  order  to  ^ 
influence  them,     fhere  j!s  inevitable  resista^ice  to, accepting  critical/ 
judgments  about  program's,  and  great  difficulty  in  o^rcoming  the  inertia 
4    of  establislied  practice  in  atterapti^  to  make  Aange.  Nevertheless, 
an'Uncre^sing  number  of  the* evaluations  begun  since  the  OE  evaluation 
program  became  a  serious  effort,  are  now  c<^ng  to  cc^npletion,  and  there 
are  indications  that  some  evaluations  are  having  an  influence  upon 
decisions  abed t  programs ,  budgets,  and  legislated  authorities,     *  ' 

1.     Several  recently  completed  studie's  indicate  that  compensatory 
education  is  beginning  to  have  a"  positive  impact  on  disadvantaged 
children  in  that  there  is  fairly  widespread  evidence  of  impAve-  ' 
ments  in  basic  skills* which  can  be  attributed  to  programs  like 
'  ESEA  Title  I  and  ESAA.    Though  the  educational'prOlJlems  of 
'  .disadvantaged  ch^dren  are  far  from  solved,  new  evidence      '  ♦ 

does  constitute  a  pronounced  "Shift  in  the  outlook.    As  such,  the 

are  bfeing- used*in  support  of  budge^^s  for  compensatory 
education  program^.-   The^  also  provide  a  basis  for  continued 
emphasis  orj  classroom  dctivitjies  directly  ^imed  at  improving 
basic  skili5r invading  and  mathenatics.  *^  •      ^  , 
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2,  A  study   of    therESEA  Title  VII   bilingual  prog^^am   found  that^ 

k  m 
two  major   problem  areas  in  bilingual  education  are  a  severe 

shortage  of    trained   teachers   and   a   jf^rceived   l^ick  at    the  project 

level   of   adequate  bilingual   curricular   materials.      These  findings 

have   resulted  in  an  increased   emphasis  ou  staff   development'  ■ 

and    training   an'd^on   development   of    curricular.  materials. 

The'  propo'sed   budgets   in  bilingual   education  reflect  this 

"capacity  building"    thrpst   in   the  allocations    for  these 

two   categories    of  activities. 

3.  A  'Study   o^    the  Tittle   I  Migrant   Education  Program  emphasized 


idy  o^  the  Little  i  Ml.gr^nl 
in    the   dtirrent  fund-allbt 


problems    in    the^durrent   f und- alTbc a t i o n  formula   and  procedure, 
providing  impetus    to   the   conversion   to  data  in   the  Migrant  ^ 
S tuden t* Record   Transfer  System  as    the  basis   for    full  allocation^ 
That   conversion,  recommended  by  the  study  and  authorized  by  P,L,  93-380, 

-   ,  *  ,  '4 

was  subseqtienfcly  approved  by  OB.  *  - 

4.     A  study   of    assistance    for   school  desegregation  (National 
Opinion  Research  Center,    Southern   Schools:   An   Evaluation  of  the 
Effects   o£   the  ,Etnergencv  'School  Assistance  Program  and  of  School 
DeseRrcRat ion)'  indicated   that   huma n- r e la t i ons    programs    in  schools 
were  effective   in   improving   the  attitudes    toCard   integration  of 
urban  white  students.      In»addltion,   black   s  tu  d  en  t'^  a  ch  i  e  ve  men  t 
t-est  scores  were  (i^gher  in  schb^ls  wh<-i*e  wh.i.te  students  had 
nfore  positive  attitudes   toward   integration.    .As   a  result   of    the  ^ 
atudy,    steps  were   taken   to  increase   the  funding   of   human  relations 
activities   under   the  Emergency   School  Aid  Act.      The  Regional 
Offices   were   Informed   of    the   results   and  were   ask.ed  (through 
formal   memoranda  and    through   ES/^A    training  sessions)    to  • 


'encourage  applicants   t^^^^in^lude  human-relations  components 

in  their  ESAA  grant  proposa-ls.  '  In  addition,    the  Commissioner 

of  Education  approved  a  Policy  Implications  Memorandum  (PIM) 

recommendation  "to  use   administrative  actiorj/^to  increase  the 

relative  emphasis  on  hum^ln  relations   ^<rtxvities   to  some 

^     '  I 

proportion    (such  as   30%/  of  funds." 

5.  Another  evaluation  of   school  desegregation  also  supports 
human  relations  programs  and  other  methods  of   teaching  for 
effective  race  relations.     One  report   of   this  study,  ^ 
Handbook  for   Integrated   Schooling,    is   a  non- 1 echnic a  1  practical 
guide  Intended  primarily  for  principals  and  teachers.  It 
provides  illustrations   of   specific  practices   and  polic\e8 

as  well  as    suggestine  ways   of   building  a   school  environment  that 

\  '  ^ 

is  supportive   of   school   desegregation.,    By  Marth   1977,  11,500 
f  • 

—  H  • 

copies  ^fl    the   Handbook  had  been  d  i s  t  r  ibu  t ed 

6.  A  number  of  studies  contributed 'lo  the  development  of  two  budget  projection 

^  models.     These  include  (1)' the  BEOG  EnroUnient/Student  Aid  Model  and  (2)  the  GSLP^ 

Loar^Flow  Model  (which,  proi ects  interest  subsidy  and  defaults)  -over  the  pas\  five 
•  years.    These  models  were  d«v^loped  to  study  the  impact  of  alternative  student- 
aid  programs  by  simulating  program  co^^,  by  estimating  impact  on  participants , 
^  and  a  variety  of  other  planning  a^d  analytical  purposes.    More  specifically: 
(l)The  BEOG  Enro 1 Imen t / S t uden t  Aid'Model  was  used  by  both 
the  Ad^m  ini  s  t  ra  t  ion  and^Con%ress  to  project  the  eyatimated       ^  * 
,        costs  and  benefits  of   the  Basic  Grant   Program  during  th^ 
hear ings  •►f^r  the  Higher  Education  Amendmen'ts   of   1972  and 
1976  and  for  subseqAient   budget   submissions  and  planning  '  ^ 
ac  t  Ivi  t  ies^. 


The  GSLP  lioan  Flow  Madel,  which  was    preceded  by  a^historical  analysis 
program  operations,  t^as  been  used  to:  •  ^ 

(a)  Identify  the  potential  magnitude  of    the   defaijj^jf  ^ 
problems  uftdfer   specified  assumptions,  of  changes 
in  program  operations,   mana^pent,    and^B  t^f  f  ing  . 

(b)  Estimate   the   level  of   interest   and   default  subsidy 
necessary   foj*  budget  purposes, 

(c)  Identify   the  characteristics  of    the   default  experience 

'  K  * 

jf  bt   institutions,    lenders,   and  borrowers. 


7.      A  study,  of    the  Gu^aranteed   Student  Loan  Program  recommended 
that   the  GSLP   Sp  e  c  i  a  1  A 1  Iowa  nc;e   paid    tcf  barnks   vary  directly 
for   each  fi*;gj:al  quarter  with   the    latest    90-day  average  of 
either   91   -  or    180-day  Treasury  bills..     That'  study,    and'  the 
Survey   pf   Lenders    in  the   Guaranteed  Student   Loan  Program,   ^^^^  . 
showed   Conclusively   that   lenders  were  r ^ce i v^ng  -  1  ow  net  yieltis 
(or    losses)    from  xfteir  participation   in  GSLP.     These  findings 
appear   to  be  directly  related   to   the    increase   in   the  maximum 
Spec:^al  AlloWance   from  3.0   to   5.o'percent  beg^nrfing   in  FY   1978  , 
as  mandate^d  in  the   1976   Higher  Education  Amendments.     As  «a 
result,    lenders  would  be  able   tb   maintain  profit  margins^on 

I 


these  'Iqans  during  periods  of^  very  high  interest  rates  when 
the  "formula'*  would  result*  in  a   Special  Allowance  above'  the 

*  cur  renl--3  .  0  percent  ceiling* 

The  ^Survey  of   Lenders   indicated,         one  of   its  findings, 

*'the   d  if  f  icu],t  ies  which  commerical   lenders  experienced  in 
obtaining  current    information    (including  addressees)  from 
educational   insti tut  ions   on   the   status   of  borrowers .  This 
finding   can  be   related   to  a   new  provision  in-  the   19  76  .Higher 
Education  Amendments  which  authorizes  a    $10  fee  per  -borrower 
to 'be   paid   to   the   educatioiTal  institution  as  an  "administrative 
allowance"   for   provision  of    timely   information   to  lend'^rs. 


Both  studies   indicated    that*a   primary  dissatisfaction 

■  % 

of   lenders  was  with   the   delays   in  payment  of   claims  by  USCX^, 
and  with   the  concomitant    lac)c  of   a-  provision  for   payment  of 
Interest   to'  the   lender  during   the  period  aftesr   the  claim  is*  ^ 
submitted  but  before   it   is   paid.    .The   1976, Higher   Education  .  " 

Amendments   remedy   this   sit^ation^bv   providing   payment   of   lriter«st  n 
during   the  period   of    delay   in  payment  of   Niterest  billings. 
The   1976  Amendments   provide  io^i^'OE   payments  to  a  lencrer  of 

daily   penalty   interest   for  any   period  of   delayed   pa.ymenf».  i 

exceeding   31  days   after   receipt   ot  an  interest  billing. 

8.^    Findings  of     A  Stud.y  of   Accreditation  and  Institutional^ 

Eligibility     have  been  made  ^  ava:^lab  le   to  the  Federal  Trad< 

Commission  and   to   several  Co;rgr  e  s  s  i  ona  1   Committe'e^.  ThisV^tudy 

has  promoted  an  understanding  of   the  process^or  establishing 

/ 

institutional  eligibility   for'  Federal  programs  and  -the 
limitations  of   using   t^at   process%      N^w  FTC  regulations  relating 
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to  ^proprietary   institutions  were   developed  in  part   on   the  basis 
of   findings    from  this'sfud^.     New  legi^^f^ion  has  been  passed 
which'ls  quite   consistent  wixh  thejspirjlt  of    the  recommendations 
in,  the'report   regarding  eligibility  of   institutions  for 
participation  in  all  student-aid   programs.  ^^ 
9.     A  rej^ly^is   and  synthesis  of   evaluation   data,  for 


state  programs    uftder  ESEA'Title^I   during   the  period  of 
*      »  <» 

'   »       ^  f 

Fiscal  Y-ears   1965    through   19  70   l^d   to'a.nUmbfer   of  recommendations 

regajfding^  progtam  policy,   budgeting  and  management.  These 

*  -  ^ 

r  e  comme  naia  t  ions  wex'e-i  n^o  rpo.r  ated   into   a  Policy  Implicatione 

Memo r*an d um,  wh^ch  became  an  ^executive   document   upon  sigtiature 

by   the  Commissioner  of   Education   in  D^embet    19  72  .  Study 

recommendation^  ,were   a\so   the  basis    fpt   subsequent  development 

of    the'  "Packaging   and   Dis seminat ion"  Program  referred    to  lat^t 

in  this    sect'ion  and   in  Section  F  of   this  Report. 

10.  The   report   on  Career   Education   in    the   Public   Schools  , 
1974-75:  A  National   Survey,   published    in  May   1976,   was    done  at 
the   request   of    th'e  Congress.      ^t-has   been   used  by    the  National 
Advisory  Council   for   Career   Education  as    the   foundation  of  the 
recommendations   formulated  by'  the   Council   and   shortly    to* be 
sent   to   the   Co'ngress.      These  data  will  be   cited   aga^in  by 
Council  members   and  others^i'n   testifying  on   the  House   bill   on  ^ 

-r  V 

career  1  on .       _  ^ 

11.  ^  As   »  result   of  s orte   early   findings    in   an  "Exemplary 
Projects"   evaluation   in  career  education,   work  was  initiated 


> 

on  a  handbook  to^  help  practitioners  evaluate  these  and  ^tHe*r 
ptoj ects  associated  with  career  education.     All  Project 
Directors^ nteceive^   copies   of  the   first  draft  of    the  handbook,  W 
entltXe"^^   A  Functional  Guide   to  Evaluating  Career   Education.  . 
Of    the^20  reports   of    thixd-pa  rty  .evaluation's  available  in 
September   19  75  ,    all   showed'  cleat   evidence   that    the  handbook 
was   used.      The    revised   version  was   di,s  t  r  i*bu  t  ed    to  Direct,ars 
of    all   career   education  demonstrations   initiated/in  June  1976 
by   the  Office  of   Career   Education.      In  addition,    the  National 
Institute   of   Education   is   utilizing   information  on  instrU* 
mentation  which  was   gathered   during  the   deV^elopmertt-  of  the 
Functional   Guide .  •  .  ^  . 

12?     OBBE's     Assessment   of   Vocational   Education  Programs  for- 
Handicapped  'Students     which  reviewedwS   States,   and   the  GAO 
study  of   vocational   education   programs   in  seven   states,  Vere 
completied   during   19  75   and   both  were   circulated   widely  in 
*  eongre^Rs  ibna  1  Committees.      Both  studies  addressed    in  detail  the 
administrative   problems  Inherent    in   the   existing  system 
and  described   how  States. set   priorities  and   allocate  funds. 
Planning  was   reported   as   usually  short-term   and  generally" 
directed    toward   justifying   certaih  projects.     Lack   of  / 
adequate  , management    information   inhibited   planning   and  resulted 
in   inadequate  monitoring  and  evaluation  at   the  State  and 
lp«al   level's.      In   the'19  76  Amendments   to    the  Vocational  Education 
Act   of   1963,    Congress   requires  and  authorizes  funds  for 
planning  efforts  at    the   State    level,    and   mandates  program 
planning  and   accountability  efforts  aimed  at   improving  evaluation 
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at   the  Federal,    State  and   local  levels.      The   197^6  Amendments* 
also  require   the   development   of  a   na  t  ional«^oca  tlonal  educat'lpik 
reporting  and  a  c  c  bun  t  in  g  ,  s  y  s  t  em 

13.  During   the  fijialanalysls   phase   of    the     Assessment  of 

»  —  

V/^catlonal   Education   Programs    for   Disadvantaged  Students, 

f  —  :  

an   Intens  e^  effort  'was  laade    to   disseminate  preliminary  findln-^s. 

During  August    19  76,    a  special    interim   report  was   sent  to 

Congress   on   tKe   status   of   the    legal  definition   of  "disadvantaged 

$'tudents"   and   its  -effect   on   how  the   prog^r^m  was  administered. 

Preliminary  study   findings  were   thus   available   to   the  Congress 

during   the   drafting   of  ?.L.    94-482,    t  h'e   Education  Amendments  of 

1976  .    ,  *  ^  .  . 

14.  On   the  basis   of    the     Bvaluat  ion   of  >■  the  £xe%plary 
^Vocational   Education   Projects   Program,   Part   D,    VE/T,  USOE 

ident  If  ied  *  seven  major  areas   In   the  FY  19^76   Proposed  Rules 

and  -Regulations    for    the   P  r  o  gr  atn ,  d  e  s  1  g  ned    to*  correct  weaknesses' 

,    noted  in   the   report.      The   study  *f ound    that   there  were  management 

problems   at'both    the  .federal   and  *local   levels  which  account 

for^a   lack  of    impact    in   most   of    the   projects.      THe   Program  ' 

had   been   in  operation  only    three  years  vhen    the  evaluation 

was   done,    and    the    immediate    respoirse    through   specific  changes 

i 

In   operatir;g  procedures    refl^ects   fairly   rapid   utilization  of 
evaluation   results   in  a   developing  program. 

15.  The    findings   of    an   evaluation  of    fhe   Commu n  1 1 y - Ba s e d, 
Rlgh  t- t  o-'Read   Program  made   significant    c  oat  r  Ibu  1 1  on  s    to  the 
guldell-nes    for    the  establishment   o.f   reading   academies    for  adult 
llllteiM  tes  . 


o  3i 
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Legislative  provision'  for   such  academies   is   found   in"  .  . 

Section   723,  Title. VII»    P.L.    93-  380.      Several  majof  findings 
of   the  study  are   now  encompassed    in^program  guidelines. 

16.  A  study  of    the   ESflA  fitle  I   allocation  formula'  during 
1972-73   forced    con  s  i  d  e  r,a  t  io  n   of    the   hard   trade-offs  involved 
in   c^ariging   the   formula   or  •'leaving   it   alone.      Many'  alternative 
computations  we  re^^r  ov  Id  ed  Congress  i^onal  C^J^ittees    in  their 
considerations   of   P.L.    93-380    (the   Education  Amendments  of 
197A)    and    ttte   study  did   have   an   inf  luetTCe  ^on    the    fina^l  . 
legislation."  ,  »  . 

17.  USOE  has    co.n ducted    several   evaluations   of  performance 

contracting  and   ofthe   use   of    incentives   in  elementary 

education.     -T'hese   studies   had   generally  ne  ga  t-i  ve ''f  i  nd'i  n-gs  , 

(with   a   few  exceptions)    in   the  sense   of  d  anions  t  r  a  t  i  r\g  «duca- 

tionally   insignificant   gains    in   student:  achievement  resulting 

# 

from   these   approaches.  ,   The   findings  were  wi  d  e  IjgH^  i  s  s  em  i  na  t  e  d 

and    serVed    ta  dampen  a   growing  hut   unwarranted  enthusiasm   in  » 

\  ^' 

t hes^ d u c a t i ona  1  community   for   these  approaches.      It  is 
.likely    that,   without    these  s  t  ud  i  e  s     man  y  schoal   systems  would 
hav&  initiated   performance   contracting  and/or  incentive 
p  r  oj^^c.t  s  .  * 

18.  The     Analysis   of   Relationships   Between  Achievement  Gains 
and   P^r   Pupil    Expenditures      failed^  to   find  evidence    for  t)^e 

f ai r  ly  .  w id e-he  Id    notion   that    a   fixed   dollar   amount    (e.g.,  $300 
per   pupil)    of    compensatory  education   funds   is   necessary  for 
significant   education  achievement    gains   among  disadvantaged 
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students.      The   study  resulted   irv  a  Policy  Implications 


Memorandum  to  the   S  e  c  r  e  t  a  r  y         HEW  whi^h   recommSnded  that 

fhe  Department   no   longer  promote    the    "  c  r  i  t  i  c  a  1  ^  ma  s  s  **  position. 

19.  The    findings   and   r  ^  c  omrae  nd  a  t  i  o  n  s.  -f  r  oir     The   Federal  Role 
in   Funding  Children's   Television   Programmipg     have   evoked  wide 
interest    in    the   field.      The  '^National   Association   of  E'ducational 

^Broadcas  rer  s    (NAEB)    awarded   tt|f    19  7  5', NAEB   Book  Avard    for  this 
first   major   policy   study   of    this    area,    and   h^ve    arranged  for 
commercial   publication    of    the    report.      The    repc^rt   has  'Ijeen 
subject   of   specific  sessions    at   s^vera.l   professional  conventions 
and  was    rev^iewed  and  discussed  by   its   author'  and  USOE  ^.t 
meetings   of    the   Corporation    for   Public   Broadcasting    ( cl^D^} 

20.  The   evaluation   project,      State    ESEA  Ti,tl^   1  R&ports: 

R  e  V  i  e  v;  and  Analysis   of  t   Reports,    and   De  ve  1  opm.e  n  t    of   a  Model 

Reporting   System  and  Format.      (June    19Z4-i75)    resulted   in  three 
evaluation   models   as   required  by    Section    151   of   ESEA,    Title  I'. 
They   prescribe    standard    tech-niques   and   generate    data  which 
can   b.e    tabulated  and  aggregated    at   Sta^'te    and   Federal  levels. 

Promptec?SJ^^ha;   work   and   Section    15L4    the   Office  of' 
Education   is   drafting  ^program   regulations    to   reauire  'Ose   of  the 
standard    techniques,   and   a    technical    assistance   program  has  been 
'established    to   farcilitate    that   use.      The   mi^d  els   have  been 
implemented    in    over    20    States   since    the   completion  of  the 
study,    and   nearly   all    States        11  be   using    them  during  the 
19  7  7-  7  8   school    yeai;.,.  ■ 
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Although   the  evaluation  models  were  developed   in  response 
to   legislation  for   the   ESEA  Title  1   program,    they  incorporate 
basic   research  desi»gns    also  appropriate   for  assessing   the  effect 
of   a   variety   of    types    of   social   programs.      Inquiries   have  been 
•    received   from  administrators   and   evaluators   in  hospitals, 
drug- couns e 1 ing   centers,    and    churches,    as   well   as  'from 
educatorsnationwide.. 

21.      An   important   outcome   of    federal  evaluatioli  studies 
has  been   the   publication  and   distribution  of  "hc^w-to" 
"  handbooks   on   topics   in    the   area   of   education  evaluation. 
Two   handbooks   are   currently  avaiiabie  and    several  more  are 
being  written.      The   Government  J'rinting  Office   has  sold 
more   than   10,006   copies   of   the   first  one  published,  A 
Practical  Guide   to   Measuring   J'roject   Impact,      in   the  year 
^    it   has   been  available.'    In  addition,   USOE  has  distributed 
nearly   a   thousand   copies.  *  More    than   3,000   copies   of  the 
^second   handbook,     A  Procedural  Guide   for  Va 1 i da  tin g ^Ach i e ve- 


men t  Ga liys  ,      nave  been    sold   since  it  became  available  six 
months   ago.      Handbooks   are   currently  being  written    on  such 
topics   as   students'    affective   development,    cost    analysis  for 
educational   projects,    and ^ assess ing  bias   in  achievement  tests. 
USOE   is   soliciting   ideas   for   moi;e  topics   to  be   included   in  the 
series.  .  ' 

22.      An   interim   report    from  a  major   study   of   Federal  programs 
"supporting  educational   change   identified   a  number   of  factors 
contributing   to    the   sucaessful   implementation   of  educational 
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innovations.      The  results   of    the  study  are  being  used    in  various 

OE  efforts  such   as    the   program  to  disseminate  Project  Information 

Packages   and    the  development   of   strategies   for  disseminating 

successful  Follow  Through  models.      The   results   of    the   study  have 

# 

also  been   instrumental   in  NIE'^  planning  for   dissemination  of 
'  /- 

research  findings. 

23.      Several* OPBE  studies    that  attempted   to   identify  effective 
projects    in   compensatory   educationled   to   the  planning  and 
implementation  of   the   "Packaging  and   Dissemination"  Program 
under   t  h  e  ,  a  u  t  ho  r  i  ty   of    the   Special   Proje^s  Act   in   P.L.   93-380  . 
The   program  promotes   t  h  e   imp  1  eme  n  t  a  t  ion  of   effective  educational 
projects   whose  d^evelopment  was   supported   by   OE .      To  date,  12 
projects   in   compensatory   education   and   f o u r'  pr o j e c t s   in  bilingual 
education  have  been   "packaged"   after   approval   ^or  dissemination 
by   the  OE  Dissemination  Review  Panel.      Six   of    the  compensatory 
education  packages   have    completed   field   te^t   and  are  being 
disseminated    to    the  field. 

The   packages  based  '»n  effective  projects  were    called  Project 
Information   P  ac  kage  s  ^ '( P  IP  s  )    and  were   developed    to  provide 
adopting    school    divStricts  with  guides,    manuals   and  other 
materials  with  enough   detail    to  enable  adopting   schools   to  carry 
out   all   a<?pects    of  planning,    starting  and   operating  the 
projects.  <  ->  ^' 

The   Packaging   and  Dissemln^ion   Program  also   supports  the 
N^tion-al   Diffusi^oTi  Network    (NDN)    and    its   efforts   to  disseminate 
information    (Including  bu^^  not   limilTed   to   PIPs)    abou  t  -  ef  f  ec  t  i  ve 
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projects,    products   and   practice?    in  many   fields   of   education.  . 
The  Network  appears    to  be  well  received  by   States',    school  ^ 
districts   an^d   the  Congress,   and  has   already  encouraged  numerous 
attempts  at  replication  of   effective  projects. 

24.  A  study   to   identify  effective  projects   in   the   ESEA  Title  VII 
Program  resulted    in   approval   of   four  projects  by  the 
Dissemination  Review  Panel.     Descriptions   of   the   four  projects 
were  disseminated  n a t 1 ona 1 ly *b y   the  Title  Vll-funded  national 
network  of  Training   Resource  Centers   to   school  districts  in 
interested   in  a   Spanish-English   or  French-English  education 
program.      OE  has^also  de.velopfed  Project   Information  Packages 
(PIPs)    for  each  of    the   four  projects,   and   the^IPs  will-  be 
field-tested   during   the  1977-78   and    1978-79   school   years  in 
those   school   districts   that   receive  Title  VII   grants  to 
implement   the   projects.     The  ^ield   te^t  was   one  recommendation 

of    the  Policy   Implications  Memorandum   (PIM)   based   on   this  study. 

25.  In  1971   and   again   in   19  7  3  ,   when  a  1 1   i nd i c a t ion s  suggested 
that  colleges  and  universities  were  near   financial  disaster, 
the  Cost  of  College   studies   identified    the   components  of 
increasing  cost^  asequally  divided   between   Inflation  and 
decreasing  productivity  on  the  part    of   the  faculty.  Since 
faculty  costs  Account   for   over  half    the   cost   of   edtr'cat  iofi ,  a 
substantial  paVt   of   the   Increase   in   the   Cjost   of  education 
could   have  been   controlled.     The   studies   influenced  the 
Departmental   position   to  allocate  available  resources 

-      *  y 

primarily   to   finance  students  instead   of  institutio.ns. 
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In  .FY  1975  ,    the   finances  of   50  selecAd  four-year 
'*  • 

colleges  were  reviewed  in  detail.     Although   the   first  study 
had  suggested   that   the  state  of   college   finances  was  generally 
healthy,    the   last   investigation  suggested   that  while  no 
institutions   in   th^  study  groups   level  had  yet.  closed  its 
doors,    a   number   of   the   colleges   may  beonthevergeof 
financial  distress..    These   findings  were  'used  extensive ly  fop 
a  pol  ic)N^  paper  on   institutional  aid  which' was   submitted  to  the/ 
Secretary  of  HEW  in  January  1976. 

26.      Studies   have  been  c omp 1 e t ed ' f o r    the  Upward   Bound ,* Ta lent 

O 

Search  and  Special  Service  programs  for  disadvantaged  students.- 
As   a   result;  ^   ^ 

(a)  Evaluation  findings   have  been  u         in   t*he'  writing 
•  nd/op'  revision,  of   regulations   for   the  UB,   TS  ^  and 
SSDS  programs   so  as   to   improve   award  -pTocedures , 
overall   program  management,    and  monitoring  aijd 
reportingprocedures. 

(b)  It\  response    to   study   bindings,    it  became  o*bvious 
that    there  was  a  need   to  develop  a  more  interis^ve 
study  e  f  ^^r^T' 1 0^  iden  t  i  f  y  and  deve  lop*  more  eff^tiv„e 
program  strategies  anJ  intervention   techniques .  \  Once 
identified,    thes^  strategies  and  techni^ye^  will  be  ' 

^  implemented  In   the^  field  and  r  i  gb  r  ous  ly       fiffe  s  se  d 
<  during  a  ^fhree-year   field   t  r  ia  l-'us'iftg  "national 
demonstration     funds  »for  prq^ec  t  -suplp'&Tt  -  and  Planning 
and  Evaluation    f  urKfT  f or -fhe  evaluat4.on.  * 
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27.    From  one  major  study  and  a  series  of  smaller  related . efforts  for  tb 
Developing  Institutions  Program,  the  concept  of  the  Advanced  Institutional  % 
Development  Progr&m  was  developed.    Study  results  were  also  uaed  for 
definttion  of  program  purposes  and  operatioiial  guidelines  as  the  new  program 
moved' tdwar4  implem^tation.    Xhe  basic  elements  of  •'planning  and  manage.- 
ment ^ystem  wer^  defined,  together  with  sugg^estions  for- selecting  , 
institutions  for  the  progfapi.  '  *  . 
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K    "Evaluation  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Programs 

Most  evaluation  findings  x>n  elemeotary  and  secondary  education  programs 
can  be  placed  In  one  of  two' categories:     (1)  those  pertaining  to  the 
Impact  of  programs  aimed  either  at  directly  Improving  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation for  large  numbers  of  children  or  indirectly  improving  education  by 
demonstrating  better  practices  for  relatively  small  numbers  of  children 

and  (-2)  those  which  address  the  issues  of  how  to  bring-about  changes  in 

*  * 

the  schocrls  and  what  constitutes  good  changes.   ^Although  this  dichotomy 

*\ 

provides  a  useful  way  to  summarize  the* results  in  the  paragraphs  which  follow, 


a  give'n^ evaluation  project  may  supply  both  kinds  of  information      In  addition 

-to  conducting  evaluation  of  educational  programs,  the  Office  of  £|ducatlon  was 

given/ in  the  Educational  Amendments  of  1974,  respop^bility  to  upgrade 

State  and  local  evaluations  of  the, ESEA  Title  I  p/ogram.     ffKi  steps  being 

/^^"^llowed  in  carrying  o||U^  this  fliaiidate  are  also  summarized  below. 
^  N 

(1)     The  impact  of  Federal  Programs  on  Student's 

^  Addressing  the  special  needs  and  problems  of  educationally  disadvan- 

taged  children  has  "beep  acicno^/ledged  as  a  Federal  responsibility  since  th€? 

legislation  of  1965  and  a  number  of  major  Federal  programs  have  the  dis- 

advantaged  target  group  as  their  main  concern.    The  principal  program  at 

^he  elementary' and  secondary  level  is. Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secon- 

^    dary  Educatiotf  Act  (ESEA),  a  large^service  program  intended  to  address  the 

locally  determined  'needs  €^ the  target  population.    Another  program,  Title 

f 

Vil  of  ESEA,  is'much  mpre  limited  in  scope,  iimed  as  it  is  at  the  special 
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education  requirements^ persons  of  limited  English-speaking  ability. 
Recent  amendments  to  Title  .VII  (P.L.  93-380)  provide  a  threerfold  rationale 
for  the  portion  of  the  law  adipinistered  by  the  Office  of  Education:     as, a 
dembnst^at^Pt  program,  as  a  training  program  for  educators,  and  as  financiajl 
support  for  the  deVelopnfent  of  bilingual/bicultural  materials.     A  third 
program,  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA) ,  ad<tresses  the  needs  pf  desegre- 
gating school  districts^   While  not  limited  to  educationally  disadvan- 
taged children,  in  practice  the  program  does  provide  disproportionately 
greater  services  for  that  target  population  than  fyr  non-disadvantaged 
children.  .     '  / 

There  ^eems  little  doubt  that  the  most  Universal  concern  about  the  educa- 
tion  of  disadvantaged  children,  shared  by  educators  and  lay  public  alike, 
is  that  poor  children,  niinority-group  children  and  childrert  of  Vimited  ♦ 
English  speaking  ability  do  not  acquire  the  basic  skills  fn  language ' arts  ♦ 

vand  mathematics  as  well  as  the  general  population.  TJiis  educational  dis- 
advantage  naturally  spreads  to  other^ aspects  of  school  performance  fs  the 
children  face  th^'mastery  of  more  complex  subjects,  and  later  tlje  life- 

>coping  skills  needed  by  adults.  ^  ^  ^  * 

/^^efore  proceeding  to  results  from  Federal-  education  programs,  it  should 

be  noted  that  recient  years  have  seen  renewed  concern  th^Lchlldren  f'^m 

the  general  population  arfe  alBo  performing  at  unaccteptably  low  levels  an'd 

in  some  cases  getting  worse.     Scores  ©n^  college  ^ntri^nCe  examination 'Tests 

(SAT  and  ACT)  have  shown  yearly  declines  kmi^new  i^orta  from  ttte  National^ 

Assessihent  of  Educational  Pro^fess ^^'AEP)  indicated  declines  in  student's 

writing  skilly , (except  for"^-year  olds)  and  knowledge  of  science. 

t  -  •  "  ^ 
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A  first  time  report  on  consumer  math  skills  shows  unexpectedly  low 
perfonnance  in  that  area.     The  results  of  two  studies  of  functional  literacy 
(NAEP  and^he  University  of. Texas)  indicated  unacceptable  levels  o*^ illiteracy 
for  an  advanced  nation.     There  have  been,  however,  two  somewhat  positive 
notes  from  NAEP.     The  first  is  that  the  functional  reading  skills  of  17  ^ 
year  olds ,  while  low,  were  better  in  197A  than  in  1971 . ,  Moreover ,  it  was 
•the  children  of  parent?  with  little  or^  no  high  school  education  who  shov/ed 
the  greatest  improvement.     Second,  an  NAEP  report  /'eleased  in  1976  indicated 
reading  improvements  for  9-year  olds  between  1971  and  1975.     Black  9-year- 
olds  gained  more  dramatically  than  did  the  population  as  a  whole.  The 
reading  ability  of  13  an^l7-year  olds  changed  J.it tie  durifig  the  /Sand  time 
period.     Finally,  an  Office  of  Education  sponsored  study  which  drew  upon 
standardized  reading  test  results  over  the  past  50  years  indicated  that 
students  of  today  out-perform  their  counterparts  of  20  years  ago  ot  earlier. 
.The  analysis  revealed  a-^  trend  of  gradual  iFiprovement  in  rea?ling  skills  from 
192^  to  1965  but  then  a  leveling  off  cr  possibly  a  slight  decline  in  the  past 
ten  years. 

The  foregoing  findings  and' others  help  to  put  in  perspecti^ie  the  results 
f^om  evaluations  of  Federal  programs  for  disadvantaged  children.  The 

overall  picture  for  the  general  population  is  one  of  declining  test  scores  for 
about  'the  last  10  years  for  grades  five  and  above.     The  declines  have  been 
more  pronounced  «t  the  higher  grades.     Although  the  evidence  on  test  scores 
in  the  earlv  grades  ig  less  comprehensive,  there  are  indicati^s  that  there 
ha^  not  been  a  similar  decline  at  the  primary  level.     In  recent  years  there 
'    /»  .  . 
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is  even  some  evidence  ^of  improvement  in  reading  by  the  categories  of  children 
who  tend»to  be  anvong  the  disadvantaged  population.  i 

,  Title  I  presently  serves  nearly  6  million  children  at  a  cost  of  $1.9 
billion  dollars  per  yearly  IK  is  by  far  the  largest  single  program  focused  - 

^    r  ♦ 

on  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  cnildren."    It  is  broad  with  respect  to  the 
kinds  of  activities  whic^  can  be  supported  and*  resource  allocation  decisions 
are  largely  left  to  local  discretion  subject  t3  state  approval. 

There  is  nevertheless  considerable  concentration  on  instructional  services 
and  especially  on  reading  in  the  elementary  schools.     Recent  studies  indicate 
that  participants  in  Title  I  reading  projects  tended  not  to  fall  farther  behind 
their  less  needy,  unassisted  peers  in  their  reading  skill  performance  • 
during  the  school  year.     This  result,  while  positive,  does  require  some 
further  explanation.     The  longest  data  come  from  a  national  study  of 
compensatory  reading  in  grades  2,  4,  and  6  but  there  is,  also  other  corro- 
borating 4ata  (see  Title  I  section  of  this  report).     The  national  study 
showed  that  not  only  was  the  Title  I  money,  accurately  targeted  on  the 
children  with  the  greatest  educational  needs  but  that  in  terms  of  reading 
test  ^ores,  the  gap  between  students  partidipat'ing  in  compensatory  reading 
projects  and  their  more  advantaged  peers  narrowed  between  fall  pre-test" 
and  ^ring  post-test.    The'gap  narrowed  in  the  ^ense  that  the  number  of 
correct  answers  by  dis^advantaged  students  was  closer  to  the  number  correct 
by  advantaged  studentT^  the/spring  than  in  the  fall. 

The  study  also  .shows,  however,  that  the  percentile  rank  for  the  typical 
.student  who  received  compensatory  assi(ance  was.  22  for  each  of  grades  2,  4, 
and  6,    The  percentile  r-enk  for  the  typical  student  in  the  study  who  did  not 
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receive  compensatory  aa^igt^nce  was  A6,  48,  and  53  lor  grades  2,  4,  and  6, 
respectively.    These  results  suggest  that  despite  some  overall  gains  from 
compensatory*  reading  projects  during  the  school  year,  the  target  group  child- 
ren are  still  far  below  average  all  through  elementary  school. 

The  picture  then  is  one  in  which  Title  I  ptojects,  when  addressed  to 
. reading  problems ^  generally  seem  to  be  effective  during  a  given  school  year 

.but  in  which  the  target  population,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  remains 
severely  disadvantaged  in  terms  of  reading  skills.    Whdt  might  seem  to  be  a 
paradox  has  several  possible  explanations  including  student  losses  of  skills 
during  the  summer  and  flfl|^ents  leaving  or  being  dropped  from  projects  after 
one  year  of  participation.     Policy ^guidance  must  await  results  from* on-going 
evaluation^designed  to  identify  the  factors  which  continue  to  deny  minority- 

'^group  and  poor  children  fully  equal  educational  opportunity. 

Children  who  enter  school  with  limited  English-speaking  proficiency  face 
particular  problems  which  Title  VII  of  ^:SEA  was  Intended  to  address.  (Such 
children  also  participate  in  Title  I/)      The  program  is  intended  not  only 
to  have  a  dirett  impact  upon  SAich  children  but  also  to  help  remove  some  of^ 
the  current  obstacles  to  bilingual/bicultural  education  such  as  shortages  of 
-properly  qualified  teachers  and  acceptable  instructional  materials.  An 
evaluation  of  the  program  completed  in  1973  l^d  to  some  of  the  Title  VII 
changes  in  the  Education  Amendments  of  197A  but  did  not  assess  program  impact 
directly  upon  children.    An  on-going  evaluation  will  do  so.    A  study  com- 
pleted in  1975  identified  four  exemplary  bilingual  education  projects  and 
they  have  now  been  pafkaged  as  a  means  to'  encourage  widespread  replica^fCTT 
(sep  subsequent  section  on  programs  aimed  at  improving  educational  practices.) 


Another  st\/dy  complete'd  in  1975  focused  on  the  needs  of  language  minorities 
other  than  Spanish.    Although  the  vast  majority  of  children  of  liirited 
English  speaking  ability  are  Spanish  doTirinant,^Title  VII  has  projects  for 
A3  othet  language  groups.     The  study  suggests  several  legislative  and 

\ 
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administrative  changes^hich  may  be  necessary  to  inside  that  the  needs  of 
all  language  groups  are  satisfied. 

Th-e  purpose  of  the  ESAA  program  is  to  encourage  the  eliinihation,  reduc-. 
tion  or  prevention  of  minority  group  is'blation,   to  meet  the  needs  incident 
to  the  ^limina'tion  of  segregation  and-  discrimination,  and  tt  help  overcome 
the  educational  disadvantage  of  minority  group  isolation  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.     Two  sub-programs,  Basic  Grants  apd  Pilot  programs, 
account  for  79%  of  ESAA  funds  afid  are  ^he  subject  of  an  on-going,  three- 
year  evaluation.     School  districts  operating  Pilot  projects  are  required 
to  use  the  funds  to  improve  basic  skills,  and  many  Basic  projects  have 
components  with  the  same  objective.     The  combined  data  from  the  first  two 
years  of  the  E*^AA  e^>aluatior^  shc%'  clearly  that  dollars  have  been  success- 
fullv  dispensed  to  school  districts  with  needy  students*  and,  further  that 
these  dollars  have  been  translated  into  services  targeted  toward  students 
with  acute  nee'ds  for  compensatory  programs.     There  is^,  however,  no  clear 
evidence  of  overall  ES^  program  impact.     Differences  between  FSAA- 
participating  schools  and  non-ESAArpart icipating  schools  on  eithe.r  test 
scores^r  measures  of  school  climate  were,  on  the  average,   snail.  Compared 
to  national  norms,  however,  the  picture  is  scjjj^j^at  more  favoirable 
especially  in  the  elem.e*ntary  grades  vitli  respect  to  test  scores.     There  is 
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evidence  from  several  studies  that  disadvantaged  children  show  a  decline, 
fr^  year  to  yeaWn  percentile  scores,    A  reversal  of  this  tendency,  i.e. 
students Wxceed  the  test  sco^re  gain  Required  to  maintain  their  same  rank- 
ing relative  to  the  nation* s  total  population  of  studentft  may  then  be 
regarded  as  successful  performance.    With  this  criterion,  approximately -46 
percent  of  the  .schools  having  ESAA  programs  ^or"  students  in  the^ementary 
grades  appeared  to  have  had  a  positive  effect  in  reading  and  approximately 
75  percent  appeared  to  have  had  a  positive  effect  in  mathematics;  for 
schools  having  ESAA  programs  for  students  in  the  secondary- grades,  30 
percent  appeared  to  have  had  a  positive  effect  in  mathematics.     There  were 
no^.  appropriate  norms  in  secondary  reading  for  determining  the  number  of 
effective^ schools. 

In  summary,  it  appears  that  Federal  programs  for  the  education  of  dis- 
advantage^  children  are  beginning  ^^ve^asurable,  positive?  impact. 
However,  it  is  also  true  that  the  problems  of  improving  the  education  of 
such  children  have  been  more  resistant  to  solution  than  was  imagined  when 
the  programs  began  in  the  1960 and  that  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

(2)    Changing  Education:    How  Does  It  Happen?  -  What  are  the  Results^ 

^Several  Federal  education  programs  and  many  local  projects  attempt, 

in  one  degree  ot  another,  to  change  and,  hopefully,  improve  educational 

practices>^e¥efal'  recent  OE  studies  shed  considerable  light  on  the 

/ 

process  whereby  schools  change  and  what  happens  when  they  drf. 
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j Preliminary  results  from  an  on-going  study  of  Federal  change  agent 
programs*    indicate  that  some  of  the  conventional  wisdom  about  how  school 
districts  behave  when  trying  to  solve  problems  may  be  wrong.      For  example, 
a  broad  search  for  alternative  solutions  which  have  been  tried  in  other 
school  districts  was  not  frequently  undertaken  and  in  particulai*,  there  was 
usually  not  a  strong  reliance  on'  objective  evidence  about  the  effectiveness 
of  a  given  solution.     Rather,  a  much  more  subjective  process  was  usually 
in  operation!    Aside  from  explaining  why  improvements  in  educational 
practices  are  very  gradual,  this  finding  must  certainly  be  considered  in 
designing  and  administering .Federal  change  agent  programs.     While  it  may 
be  possible  that,  over^ttme,  school  districts  can  be  persuaded  to  adopt 
more  rational  decision-making  processes,  Federal  efforts  must  meanwffile 
recognize  the  existing  situation  and  work  within  its  limitations.  The 
foregoing  results  ai^  many  others  are,  discussed  in  detail  in  a  major 
interim  report  on  Federal  change  agent  programs  (see  subsequent  ESEA 
Title  III  section  of  this  report).  ,  • 

Do  children  learn -more  when  large  scale  innovations  are  introduced 
into  the  school''    Results  from  a  recently  complejted  evaluati^  called 
Project  LONGSTEP  (see  Chalupsky,  et.  al.  in  the  ESEA  Title  I  Section)  pro- 
vide some  answers.     Eighty  schools  in  13  school  districts  across  the  Nation 
wjpre  involved  in  a  multi-year  study  of  intensive  educational^ innovations — 
that:  is,  programs  encompassing  a  significant  proportion  of  students, 


*    ESEA^  Title  III,  Innovative  Projects;  ESEA  Title  VII,  Bilingual  Projects; 
Vocational  Education  Part  D,  Exemplary  t'rojects;  and  the  llight-to  Read 
Program. 
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entailing  ^  major  alteration  of  school  procedures,  and  involving  a  high 
investment  of  resources.     Educational  innovations  included  team'  teaching, 
multimedia  emphasis,  unique  school  design,  use  of  paraprof essionals ,  varia«- 
tions  in  scheduling,  and  teacher-developed  materials  as  well  as  independent 
study,  strident  select iqn  of  materials,  and  a  number  of  other  practices 
typically  associated  with  individualized  instruction.     Student  performance- 
in  reading,  language  and  arithmetic  was  measured  over  a  three-year  period. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  students  exposed  to  intensive,  innovative  educational 
programs  did  not  do  conspicuously  better  than  what  is  expected  of  students 
in  ordinary  programs.    However,  the  various  educational  approaches  did 
prodoce^ditferentl^l  effects  in  achievement  (especially , irt  the  eatly  elemen-  ' 
tary  grades)  and  unquestionably  dramatic  performances  were  found  in  some 
schools. 

Probably*^he  most  interesting  findings  from  the  study  pertained  to 
indices  which  measured  the  Level  of  ^nnovation  and  the  Degree  of  Individualiza- 
tion.    Students  enrolled  in  programs  with  a  more  moderate  emphasis  on  - 
innovation  and  individualization  showed  the  greatest  improvement.     This  cer-' 
tainly  should  not  be  viewed  as'^a  sweeping  criticism  but  simply  that  innovation 
and'lndividualization  per  se  will  not  necessarily  j^^roduce  positive  effects 
on  achievemeirt .  > 

One  educational  strategy  which  rose  to  prominence  in  the  early  1970*s 


was  performance  contra|ting — the- idea  that  thfe  provider  of  instruction 

N. 

should  receive  payment 'in  accordance  with  the  le^el  of  performance  of  the 
r 

students  being  taught.    Advocates  of  jJferformance  contracting  contend  that 



the  possibility  ^f  monetary  rewards  motivates  people  t^improve  their 


9^.       "  5i 
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efforts.    A  number  of  assessments  of  performance  contracting  have  been 
carried  out  by  OEO  and  USOE.    The  results  were  basically  negative  although 
some  of  the  conclusions  have  been  hotly  debated.    Req^ntly,  USOE  initiated 
a  small  study  to  check  on  the  long-run  effects  of  performance  contracting 
In  districts  where  is  has  been  tried. 

•     The  study,  carried  out  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service*,  found  that 
(1)  by  1974-75  the  number  of  school  districts  using  performance  con- 
tracing  had  declined  to  about  twelve,   (2)  the  impact  on  ^student  achievement 
and'attitudinal  outcomes  remains  clouded  by  methodological  problems  (no      ^  . 
.new  data  were  collected  for  this  study),   (3)  educational  changes  were      ^  ' 
brought  about  in  the  schools  using  performance  contracting  but  not  usually 
in  the  school  district  as  ^^hole,  and  (4')  the  incentive  principle  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  an  effective  way  of  eliciting  maximum  effort  from  the  • 
providers  of  instruction.     The  overall  conclusion  was  that  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  r^j/ive  performance  contracting  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Follow  Through  Program  is  a  major  Federal  effort  to  identify  effe^c- 
tive  .approaches  to  the  education  of  disadvantaged  chdldren  in  grades  K-3. 
Twenty  two  different  approaches,  or  models}  have  been  tried  out  in  sites 
across  Jk  country  (most  models  in  multiple  sites)  and  have  been  subjected  to 
intensive  evaluation.     The  models  employ  a  wide  range  of  strategies  including 
several  fonns  of  parental  involvement,  open  education,  behavior  modification 
and  individualized  instruction.     The  final,  detailed _ result s  will  be  reported 
in  1977  but  some  of  the  preliminary,  overall  result/  can  be  mentioned  here. 


*  EducationaT'Testing  Service,  Performance  Cohtracting  As  a  Strategy  in 
Education,  May  1975. 
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The  ef f ectivCTJl^s  of  the  models  has  been  examined  in  terms  of  basic 
skills,  higher  order  conceptual  skills,  and  affective  outcomes  (self-esteem 
and  sense-of-control  ov«r  one^s  successes  and  failures).     It  is  cle^r  that 
some  models  are  more  successful  than  others.  Although  this  may  not  seem 
surprising,  it  should  be  recalled  that  in  the  late  1960*8,  when  Follow 
Through  was  getting  started,  it  wa«  hard  to  find  evidejice  that  anything 
the  schools  could  d^ would  mak^^a  difference..  , 

ffhile  5ome  models  tend  to  be  more  successful  than  others  it  is  also 

true  that  each  model  showed  a  range  of  effectiveness  and  that  the  outcomes 

appear  to  depend  heavily  upon  local  conditions.     This  probably  means  that 

the  simplistic  notion  of  "a  successful  educational  approach"  will  have  to  • 

be  replaced  by  a  more  complek  concept  whic^  recognizes  that  a  given  approach 

may  worywell  in  some  situations  and  not  in»  others.     It  also  means  that 
s 

there  must  be  enough  field  testing  of  educational  approaches  so  that  one 

f  '  ' 

can  reasonably  |^^ict  the  settings  in  which  each  approach  is  likely  to  work 
and  thus  avoid  recommending  them'^for  sitjaatlons  where  they  will  probably  fail. 

A  final  general  result  which  might  be  inferred  from  the  Follow  Through 
results  is  that  most  educational  innovations  are  not  improvements.     When  one 
looks  at  the  effects  of  all  models  in  all  sites  in  the  national  evaluation,- 
some  69%  of^the  results  are  neither  positive  nor  negative.     That  is,  the 
mo'dels  are  not  strong  enough  to  create  effects  which  are  distinguishable 
from  what  would  have  1>een  expected  from  chi'ldren  without  exposure  to  the 
Follow  Through  models.    About  10%  of  the  effects  are  positive  and' about 
21%  are  negative.  »►  . 
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The  findlngi  from  F9II0W  Through  and  Project  LONGSTEP  seem  consistent  ^ 
Aad  suggest ^the  follovlng  conclusionr-lt -is  possible  for  schools  tp  In^ro-  ^ 
duce  new  approaches  that  will  benefit  students  but  most  Innovations  bein}  ' 
itrled^^vlll  either  be  neutral  or  negative  In  the  sense  of  dlr^t  benefltiS  ^ 
r  children #    What  could  account  fqr  the  Infrequent  occuiitence  of  posl- 


t±y^  o\itcomes7    It  may  be  that  our  understanding  of  the  human  learning 
process  is  so  meagre  that  even  intensive  efforts  by  leading  educati!onaI" 
Inhovators  will  yield  improved  practices  only  a  small  percent  of  the  tlaie. 
However,  it  can  be  argued,  with  suppcrttive  evidence^  that  some  of  the 
innovatlims  have  not  really  had  a  fair  tErial.    One  of  the  reason^  cited 
is  that  conditions  In  the  schools  prevent  implementation  of  tke-l^inn^gdat ions 
'  as  conceived.  ^Thus  does  the  character  of  an  educational  innovation  become 
inextricably  bound  up  with  the  process  of  change  in  the*  schools — some  things 
are  easier  to  implement  than  others  and  when  schools  run  into  trouble  they^ 
frequently  change  the  niture  of  the  innovation.*     A  third  possibility  is 
that  many  innovations  are  working  but  .our  evaluation  insCrumente  and 
methodologies  are  not  able  to  detect  the  positive  effects ^f  a  substantial 
proportion  o^the  approaches.         '  * 

Another  completed  study,  Conditions  and  ProcessTgs  of  Effective  Sc^ogj. 
Desegregation,  examined  innovations  directed  toward  improvihg  race  relations 

in  desegfegated  schools.,   The  results  show  the  effectiveness  of  innovations  * 

!  ' 

in  Instructional  practices  designed  to  promote  good  race  relaf ions^  These 


*  See  the  interim  report  on  Federal  change  agpnt  programs  for  findings  on 
this  point* 


pragticea  include  the  ^tiiibMf 'ins/nictional  material:'  tex't  material  wlrth- 
•iult/raciaf  coMenf  and  'the  Vach/ng  of  minority  group  history  and  culture. 
The  practices  alsoJnclqHe  deliberate  efforts  to  involve  black  and  Ihite  ^ 
student?  intek^tively  (working  fed  playing  together  in  organized  acti-vities) 
a;id  open  diacussibns  of  racial  issues  in  the  classroom. 

4  High  schools  with  good  ra^e  relations  tended  to  have  principals  who  " 
were  evaluated' higw/ by  teachers.-    These  principals  were  describea  as      -  •  ^ 
suppdrtiv€^^f  b'SlU  black  ^^nd  .€hite  teachers  and  as  persons  of  major  infl4enc^ 
fii  the  school' and  th^pL|^ty.,  The  impre8s\on  of  interviewers  who  visited 
t  th^^mti 


the  schools -was -ihat  th^WRfcipals  of  the  more  success^^  desegregated 
schooldhad"  cl«arly.-est4b listed  good-  race  relations  as  ^n  explicit  .goal  of 
the  school.  innavatrlons  to'  improve»»ace 'relations  were^  generally  intro- 

auc4d  with  the  supjiort  of  the  principal  and  In.  some  tases  with  the 'principal 
as  a  direct  participant,  in  the  innovat%'.    Detailed,  discussion  and  examples 
•  of  .specific  innoYatlons  for  race  relatiqns  and  ways  6f  implementing 'them  are 

^pWided  in  a  non-techrtical  -pHbUcation ,  A  Handbook  foa  Integrated  Schooling. 

•  -       -  -    *  J 

As  the  foregoing  .discussion,  indicates,  much  effort  ^as -been  expended 

in  two  streams  o^  activitx:,   trying  to  identify  ef  f ective  "^Sucational  ■ 

practices*    an^rying  to  understand  the  prxJc^ss  of  Educational  change, 

especially  tho»-  that'ptocess  caft       affectedly  the  Federal  government. 

™  ■  .,  '7 

The  next  logical  step  is-  to  try  to  combing  fh§  two  converging  streams.  \ 

^P^ently  this  is  beit»g  done  in  a  small  USOE  program  called  Packaging  and 

DisSemioation.    Two^n-goihg  evaluations  should  shed  further  light  on 

'  -  -  ~  '  . 

:  ^^BA  t 


•*Stu«fies  which  seek  ef f ecti>gj^||6ational  practices  i^iclude  maoy  more"  ' 
«han_jHose  ment^»ned  in  tHfl^f^ion.  Indeed  most  of  the  evaluations  - 
Jo,du<,ted  in  el^entary  and  sedondary  education-include  such  ^HbTective 
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the  whole  process,  when  they  are  comjaetedV    Meanwhile,  some  preliminary 
results  can  be  re^ferted.  *     ^  mf 

La       effort  to  disseminate  and  promote  the  adoption  of '  exef&plary  ^ 
educat^ional  practices,  the  USOE  has  established  a  National  Diffusion 
Network  (NDN)  anid  has  prej)ared  packaged  materials  (Project  I-nf ormation 

is  or  I^s)  as  a  means  for  communiaeting  the  Inform^ion  necessary^ 


Pac 


for^e^ication  of  projects.    Tbe'NDN  is,  cojnposed  of  LEA  grantees  which 
demonstrate  and  help  di^b^tainate  information  about  successful  projects  ! 
which  h^ve  been  reviewed  ^nd  approved  by  the  Ed^ication  Divi-sion* s 'Joint 
Dissemination  Review  Panel,    Project  Information  Packages  have  been  developed  • 
for  a  select  few  of  all  Panel  approved 'projects  as  very  detailed  how-to  ^» 
material^  for  schoeis  to  use  in  starting  and  operating  projects.    The  PIPs 

$  ^     •      '  . 

are  disseminated  via  the^  NDN  as  well  as  other^^mpan^ . 

'     .     )    ,  '         _  , 

*   The  first  set  of  six  FlPs  'describe  compensatory  ^education  projects  an0 

*•  .    ^  ^ 

re  undergoing  a,  two-year  .field,  test  in  19  sthool  sites  across  the  countr^y. 

The  first  year  resul^  shOw  thaf  local  school  district  personnel  can, use 

the  Ascriptions  and  instructions  provided^  In.  the  PIPs  'tcjf  im^ement  the 

proj^cts'with  considerable  Hid^lit^y  to  th^Viginal^.     MoreoWClocal  . 

staffs  were  enfhusias'tically  involved  in  the  implementation  of  the  V^o^^f^ 

and  parents  were  supportive.     The  second  yeaf  of  .the  field  test  wilj,  adS  • 

•      ^  -  ~  * 

student  a(;hievement  apd  |ittitudinal  outcomes  to  Che . assessment .  J^eanwhtle,^ 

' '  , .  *         ^     .  -■ 

i^*    .   the  PIPs.  when  combined  with  a  suitable  delivery  system,  seem  to^'^e  a  y 

>  liable  way  to  bring  about  educational  ch^i^ge— at  Uast  for  most  of 

ty|^^f -j>rojects  which  have  been  packaged  so  faj:.    A  finaf  report  pn  the 

•     PIPe  fiel<fl  test  plus  an  evaluation  of  thf  National  Diffusion  Network  ^^^^ 

be  av^ailable"  tn  the  S||^ng  of  197  7, 

.  50  . 


In  summary,  tbe  past  decade  has  seen  considerable  effort  by  the  Federal 
government • to  foster  -change  and  to  improve  the  quality  ^  education, 
especially  but  not  exclusively,  for  disadvantaged  children.    -Ear-ly  h^pes^  ^  '  , 
that  large-scale  intervention  programs  such  as  ESEA  Title^I  would  quic^Jr^ 
over dome  the  disparities  in  educational  outcomes  arising  f rofn  economic 
and  social  disadvantage  proved  overly  optimistic.     In  retrospect,  it 
seems  likely  that  many  of  Che  designers  ant^  implementers  of  special  programs 
for  the  d^ac^antaged ,  however  we'XiSr^^teptioned ,  oft'^  were  not  able 

7.    ■         ■  ■  ^ 

to  producp^ffective  programs.  To  some  extent,  educational  .evaluations  have 
Deen  able  to  »ort  out  the  good  from  ^the  ba^^^t ^^evaluato^s^tc^o  have  suffered 
from  au  inadequately  developed  technology ^Bl^luat ion  design",  measuring 


instruments  and  analysis  techniques'  have. tpo  frequently  led  to  ambiguous 
^jor  occasionally  invalid  findiiigs.     Improved  techr^o^ojy  and  better  trained 
evalyators  are  gij'adually  improving  the  quality  of  educational  evaluation. 
This  is  very  "ii^ortant  because  if  it  "is  true,  as  seems  to.be  the  .case, 
that  most  educational  innovations  are  not  improvements ;  conducting  good 
e-^aluations  is  probably  the  prime,  if  not  the'only,  way  gf  avoiding, 
expenditure  of  extra  nvopey  on  approacl^s  which  l>ave  little,  or  worse, 

\  /  *  m  1 

negativ-e  effect.  '  '         '  .  .         '  '  ^»  ^ 

.  .  4  >r. 

(3)  .Overview  of  the  Implementation  of  ESEA,  .title  I,  Section  151 
^    '        •  .  '  *  \  ^ 

There  have  always  been  .requirement^  in  ESEA  Title  I  legislation  for/ 

the  ^nual  evaluatiori  of  project  services  at  both- tocal  and  Stale  level^. 


Local  projects  are  responsible  for  using  "effective  procedures,  including 


•appropriate  measures  of  .^ductf^j^nal  achievement'*  for  evaluating. the         ,  ^ 
effectiveness  of  Title  I  projeet^.  (i^EA  Title  I,  Sect'ion  141(a)(6),  "They 
report  such  data  to  th&lr  St^es,\who  inust ,  in  turn,  submit  an  anftual 
evaluation  report  to  thi .Comnrlssioner .    USOE  is  required  by  GEPA.417  to 
;report  annually  to  C!ongres»A  , 

Attempts  at  'the  federal  level  to  use  data  froifl  the  State  annual  evalua- 
tion reports  to  satis'fy  this  last  reporting  requirement  have  been  frustrated  ^ 

by  the  l^Jc  of  comparability  and  often  of  validity  of- the  data  m  them.. 

In  August  of  1974,  Congress  anended  Title  I  with  tte^W^tion  of  Section  151* 
which  lists  specific  activities  required  of  the  <;!omrtissio^r *     The  subsections 
of  Section  151  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  *  •  .  r 

'iThe  Commiss*lOner  sh*all 

(a)  ^rrovide  for  independent  evaluations  which  describe 
and  measure  the  impact  ,of  programs  and  ^proj ects'  assisted 
under  this  title,  •  ' 

(b)  develop  and  puBiish  standards  for  evaluation  of 
program  or'project  effectiveness         -  . 

(c)  where  appropuiat*,  consult  'with  State  agencies  in 
order  to  provide  for, ^Jointly  sponsored  objective  evalua- 
tion  studieS'^\  .  a  ^ 

(d)  provide. to  State  ^ducational  a"gencies,  models  for  evalua-"^ 
tions  of  all  programs  conducted  under  this  title  . .  which 

shall  inciuHe  uniform  proce*du||s  and  criteria  to  be  utilisi^cf      ^  . 
0,       by  local  educational  agencies,  as  well  as  by  the  State 
ag^cy; 


(e)     provl(^  su^  technical  and  other  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary  to  State  educational  agencies  to  enable  them  to 
.  assist  local  educational  agencie's-  in  the  deyeloproent  and  • 

4  '  .  ^ 


.  ^    application  of  a  systematic  evaluation  of  programs  in  ♦ 

Accordance  with  the  models  developed  by  the  Commissioner, 

.    Subsection  (f)  of  -Sectioa  151  describes  the  models  fuither  as 

specifying  "abjective  criteria"  and.'outlining  .teqhniqu^s  and  *^^ethodology'* 

for  froduciug  data  which  are  ."comparable  on  a  statewide  and  nationwide  basis." 

Subsection  (g)  Requires  a  periodica  report  on  the  activities  of-  this  section-, 

.      ,  ----  *  ,  ^  . 

and.Ch)  requires  a  system  for  rhe  gathering  and  dissemination  of  results 

*  • 

of  evaluations  and  for  the  ideptif fc^tlon >of  exemplary  programs. 

Those  reqtJirements  outline  a  comprehensive  evaluation  prog^ata;  conduct 

evaluations,  upgrade  evaluation'  activities  at  other  administr^^^e  levels 

fio  that  repo.rtW  data  are  comparable ^-Mise  those  data  to — among  other  things — 

identify^  espfciallV  effective  i.nstnicti9nal  practices,  and  diss'eminate^^  ^ 

information  about  those  practices.     Its  impTe?fNsatation  involves  two  mutually 

dependent  but  d-ift-arent  stategies.     One  is  the  use  of  data  complJ.ed  and  reported 

upward  from  the  Tocal  and  State  agencies  to  USOE.     Those  data  will  provide 

an  information  base  which  has  the  qualities  of  decency  (because  the  data  " 

Ae  reported  annually)  and  of  breadth  (because  most  if  not  all  of  the  Title 

m. 

I  f>ro*jects  in  the  nation  will  be  reporting). 

The  second  strategy  is  the  use  of  Federal  studies  to  measure  the  impact 
of  the  program  nationally.     The  infctrmation  base  generated  through  this 
strategy  has  the  qualities  of  effi<?iency  (data  are, collected  only  on  a  sample 
of  ^ites  nationwide)  and  of  dep^h  (m6re  dat;a  can  be  collected  fn  each  of 


those  sites,  beyond  that , possible  through'  self-reports).     Each  strategy  also 

has  its  weaknessesK  quality  'control  in  the  reporting  system,  and  infrequency 

*/ith  tHe  national' studies .    .Together  ,  .however ,  the  two  strategies  can  ^ 

adequately  and  efficiently  provide  answers  to  most  adpinistuators *  ^estions. 

A  third  olfeervation  about  rhe  legislation  is  that  it  challenges  Federal, 

A. 

State,  and  local  Title*!  adininistrators  and  evaluators  by  calling  for  a  mutuajl 
effort  to  document  their  proRrams'  operations  and  impacts  and  highlights 
specified  approaches  for  facilitating  such  an  accomplishment..     Those  approaches 
are  'Consultation  arsong  the  partie^  at  all  administrative  levels,  the  use  af 
models  as  a  structure  for  generating  conparabJ.e  data,  and  the  pro^|p^on  of 
tWhnicgl  and  other  assj^tance  ip  support  of  that  structure. 

Our  con*5ul  tat  ion  efforts  have  taken  several  forms;    we  ha-ve  sponsored 


v^sXts  tsi^  all  States  and  to  three  local  educational  agencies  in  each  State, 

to  dAcuss  their  evai«ation  activities    we  have  relied  on  advisory  groins' 

conprised  in  part  of  State  and  local  personne'l  to  participate  in  both  our 

national  studies^lid  in  our  work  to  implement  th^  stan4ard*^evaluation. models; 

and  we  continue  to  solicit  their  inpu^  throtagh  personal  contact.^ 

^     The  r.odels  developed  as  a  framework  for  the  local  >and  State  rrepor ting  ,^ 
t  ^  *  . 

of  comparable  data  were  developed  in  1975  ,  discussed  in 'all  States^^n  19^76, 
and  further  defined  in  training  sessions  this  past  winter.     They 'Of f er 
alternative,  methodologically  sound  ways -«f^r  project  evaluators  to  estimate 
the  effects  of  the  Title  I  services  in  the  J/aslc  skills.    Enough  flexibility 
is  allowed  to  make  ther/ feasible,  for  impleVientation";  enough  reqiiirement;s    .  . 
are  established  to  make  them  rigorous,     i^fthough  the  probs^ble  accuracy^  / 
of  the  estimates  of  prcjject  outcom.es  varies  scmiewhat  across  the'  models, 
each  will  yield  an  unbitksed  estiTr,ate  of  project  effects.     Therefore,  the- 
data  will  be  comjparable  as  required  in  the  legi^^tion.        -  ^ 
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Our  technical  assistance  efforts  fall  into  three  categores:  user- 

oriented  documents  as  reference  works  on  the  models,  training  workshops 

"  '  .      ^  ^  \ 

Hot  State  administratftr^,  and  free  C9nsulting  ser.vices.     The  last^of  the 

three  is  the  most  active,  direct  form  of  assistance  now  underway.' 

Ten  Technical  Assistance  Centers  were  established  under  contract  to, 
the  Officfe  of  Education  to  provide  these  consulting  services  to  Sta^fcs 
implementing  the  Title  I  evaluation  and  reporting  system.     Center  personnel 
ar^  available  to  assist  States  in  present;ing  workshops,  devising  evaluation 
strategic^  appropriate  for  local  situations,  providing  advice  in  the  ' 
statistical  and  irieasurement  areas,  interpret;^.ng  the  data  obtained  in  evalua- 
tion studies,  modifying  computer  programs  to  help  States* process  data,  or 
providing  other  services  that  may  be  helpful  to  a  State's  Title  I  evaluation 
activities.     The^  site  specific  services,,  then;  provide  the  core  of  the 
technical  assistance  effort,  ,  - 

The  data  generated  by  the  proposed  evaluation  and  reporting  system 

will  be  project  descrip^j;s  of '  Enrollment ,  services,  staffing,  and  effects. 

fhe  niformatioii  required  has  been  kept  at  a  minimtiirv  to  keep  the"  reporting 
•  » 

burden  small  and  to  increase  the  probability  that  tl#  requested  data  are 
as  accurate"  as  possible.  ^    ^  »  * 

*More  information' about  fewer  sites- can  be  Obtained  by  national  evalua- 
^4pns,  and  the'H^ality  of  the  data  can  be  better  controlled.     The  ^valuations 
and  the  reporting  system  actually  coBiplement  each  other  in  a,  variety  of  • 
\^ays,  including^:  " ,  ^ 

The  reporting  system  ha«  been  de^ignefl  to  t^rovide  LEAs  with  flexi- 
bility as  to  choice  of  mfe-asuring  instruments  and  evaluation  designs^. 


Thid  feature^ 'maximizes  the  iikelihoad  that  LEA  evaluations  will  be 
useful  at^ the  local  level.    Howevet^  as  a  consequence  of  permitting 
flexibility,  the^ystfem  necessarily  introduces  a  certain  imprecision 


ahd  ambiguity  when  the  data  from  a,  variety  of  instruments  are  aggre- 
gated across  LEAs  and  SEAs.     The  national  evaluations  each^have  the 
advantage  of  a  uniform  design,  a  single  set  of  measuring  instruments, 
and  carefully  controlled  data  collection  procedures.     Thi^^ans  that 


the  occasional  national  evaluations  provide  a  more  precise  indica- 
tion  of  the  national  impact  of  Title  I  and  can  also  serve  as  a 
check  against  the  more  frequent  but  broader-brush  asse's^laen^  pro-» 
vided  by  the'  aggregation  of  LEA  data.  ♦ 

The  reporting  system  has  also  been  designed  to  minimi^  data  burden 
for  the  LEAs.'  This  means,  foY  example,  that  very  little  information 
is  reported  about  Title  I  project  characteristics  and  that,  con- 
sequently, little  can  be"^^  regarding  the  relationship  between 
such  c^aracterist^s  and  successful  student  outcomes.     The  national 
evaluations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  designed  especially/^  detect 
Such  relationships  when  they  exists  ^ 
The  national  evaluations  involve  very  small  samples  of  LEAs  because 
large  ^amples  are  not  necess^y  for  estimating  the  overall  national 
impact  of  a  "program /   As  a  consequence,  however ,  ^litiohal  eval^tions 
do  not  provide  estimateq  of  impact  ^  the  State  lev^  and  pro^^de  ' 
estimates  of  local  impact  for  only  a  fe^r  hundred  LEAs.     The  reporting 
system  will  provide  State  level  estiwates,  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  the  aggregating  procedures ,' and ,  depending  upon  State  decisl/)n8 
about  sampling,  as  many  as  14^,000  LEA  impact  .estimates . 
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/One  of  the  strengths  of  the  reporting  sy«;,em  in^addltion  to  flexi- 
bility, is  its  relative  simpliAty.    Though  it  demands  adherence 
^  to  certain  procedures,  it  avoi4s  highly  intricate  evaluation  nani- 

pulations.    For  example^  there  is  na  requirement  for  reporting 
longitudinal  data  (i.e.,  two  or  more  outcome  measures  on  the  same 
child  and  sepajra^ed  by  an  interval  of,  greater  than  one  year)  because 
this  would  greatly  increase  the  complexity  of  the  system  and  the 
cost  to  LEAs.     (If  LEAs  chobse  to  carry  out  longitidinal  evaluations 
they  will,  of  course,  be  compatible  with  the  system.)    HoweVer ,  tl^e 
answers  to  some  Title  I  evaluation  questions  depend  upoi^^^ljipfgitudinal 
outcome  4ata  and  these  can, be  well  handled  by  the  national  studies 
at  far  less  expense  tkkn  with  the  reporting  system.    The  on-going 
Study  of  th#  Sustaining  Effects  of  Compensatory  Education  exemplifies 
^         this  point,  .  ^ 

Other  activities  underway  in  USOE'  t«  implement  Section  151  include  the 
publication  of  a  newsletter,  the  drafting  of  program  regulations  regarding 
use  of'  the  models,  and  the  development  of  evaluation  methods  appropriate  in 
other  Title  I  program  settings.     The^e  are  described  fti  greater  detail  in 
Appendix  B.  ^ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children 
Legislation 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  as  .amended 
Parts  A  and  B 


Funding  History  " 


Year 

Authorization  * 

1966 

$  1  ,192,981  ,^06 

1967 

1  ,430,763,947 

>968 

1  ,§02^136,223 

1969 

.2,184-,436,274 

1970 

2,52a,172,905' 

>971 

3,457,407,924 

1972 

■  4,138,377,672 

1973'*^ 

'^^T&aZ.272,941 

1974  . 

,  4,182,5^J9,627 

1975 

6,313,857,213 

1976. 

•  4,371,762,818 

1977 

•  4,356,083,000 

Expiration  Date: 

September  90,  1978 
Appropriation  ^ 


$ 


%59 
1  ,053 
1  ,191 
M23 
1  ,339 
1 ,500 
1,597 
1,810 
1,719 
U876 
1,900 
2,050 


,000  ,"000 
,410,000 
,000,000 
,127,000 
,05Q,900 
,OOO.jOOO 
,500,000 
,000,000 
,500,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Section  101  of  P,L.  89-10,  as  amended  states: 


In  recognition  of'  the  sfiecific  educational  needs  of  children 
of  low-irj^ome  families  and  the  impact  that  concentrations  of 
low-incomeTamilies  have  on  the  ability  of  local'education  agencies 
to  support  adequate  educational  programs,  the  Congress  hereby 
declares^  it  to  be  the  poljcy  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
financial  assistance  (as  "set  forth  in  this  part)  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  serving  areas  with  concentrations  of  children^ 
from  low-irjcome  familfes  to  expand  and  improve  their  educational 
programs  by>arious  means  (Including  preschool  Vograms)  which  ^ 
contribute  particularly  to  meeting  the  special  educational  need^y' 
of  educationally  deprived  children* 


*  The  total  authorization  and  appropriation  levels  are  reflected  in  these 
columns  (not  just  those  for  Parts  A  and  B).  In  the  subsequent  Migrant, 
N  or  D,  and  Handicapped' sections  only- their  respective  totals  are  reported, 
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In  discussions  associated  wi-^i  the  preparation  of  the  Education 
Amend^nts  of  1974  (P.L.  93-380)  the  Report  of  the  Wquse  Committee 
on  Educd^n  and  Labor  stated  "that  local  educational  agencies 
should  give  priority  attention  in  operating  Title  I  programs  to 
the  basic  cognitive  skills  In  reading  and  mathematics,  end  to 
related  support  activities  to  eliminate  physical,  emotional  or 
social  problems  that  impede  the  ability  to  acquire  such  skills".* 

Program  Operations  •  ^ 

Administrative  responsibilities  for  Title  I  are  shared  by  the  U.S. 
Cormissioner  of  Education,  State  Education  Agencies  (SEA's)  and  . 
Local  Educatiofi  Agencies  (LEA's).    USOE:  (1)  .determines  the  entitle- 
ments of  counties  and  State  Agencies;  (2)  ratably  reduces  LEA 
aathorizations  on  the  basis  of  Congressional' appropriations ;  (3) 
distributes  available  funds  to  SEA's;  (4)  develops  and  disseminates 
regulations,  guidelines  and  other  materials  related  to  administra- 
tion of  Title  I;  <5)  provides  monttoring  and  technical  assistance 
to  SEA's;  (6). compiles  fiscal ,  and  evaluatiofi  data;  (7)  • 
evaluates  the  result's  and  effectiveness  of  the  program;  and,  (8> 
receives  assurances  from  SEA's  that  programs  will  be  adniini|tered .  * 
1n  accordance *with" the  law  and  the  regulations. 

PTrticipating  SEA's  mast  assure  USOE  that  they  will  administer  the 
program  in  their  States  and  submit  evaluation'and  fiscal  reports 
provided  in  the  law  and  regulations.   Administrative  functions 
of  SEA's  include:    (1)  approval  or  disaproval  of  proposed  LEA' projects ; 
(2)  suballocation  of  county  aggregate  grants  to  eligible  LEA's;  (3) 
provision  of  technical  assistance  to  LEA's;  (4)  maintenance  of  fiscal 
records,  and  (5)  preparation  of  fiscal  and  evaluation  reports  for 
USOE.  '     -  '  ' 

In  proposing,  developing,  implementing,  and  evafluating- local  projects, 
LEA's  are  required  to  identify  areas  naving  high  concentrations  .* 
of  children  from  low-income  families,  -^ss^ss  the, special  needs  of 
children  .in  «hose  areas,  and  design  projects  that  apply  availat^le 


*  See  pp,  20-21  of  House  Report  No.  93-805;   Both  House  and  Senate 
disrusssions  (see  Senate  Report  No.  93-763,  pp.  30-31)  relative  to  the 
special  needs  of  disadvantaged  children  recognized  the^importance  of 

^  basic  skills  but  concluded  that;^ State  and  local  educational  agencies 
should  be  primarily  responsible  for  detennining  the  means  to  bemused  to 
met  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  children  than  such  determinations  being 
made  by  Federal  authorities.  •       .  , 

•7 
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resources  to  meet  1dent+Hed  needs.    In  addition  to  these  activities, 
lea's  must  ke^p   adequate  fiscal  records  and  provide  SEA's  with  ' 
annual  fiscal  and  evaluation  reports. 
* 

Title  I  enabling  legislation  and  USCE  regulations  instituted  one 
of  the  largest  Federal-State-local  education  partnerships  in  the 
tilstory  of  United  States  education.    The  legislation  authorizes 
Federal  financing  of  thousands  of  separate,  autonomous,  local  programs 
operated  and  administered  by  local  school  boards  Ind  approved. by  the 
State.    USOE's  primary  rale  is  to  administer  the  program  without 
exercising  direction,  supervision  or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  instruction,  administration  or  personnel  of  any  educa- 
yonal  institution,  school,  or  school  system.    T^e  Intent  of  the 
law  is  to  let  local  educational  agencies  design  and  Implemerrt  pro- 
jects that  will  match  available  resources  to  local  needlof 
eligible  children. 


USOE's  strategy  for  administration  and  operation  of  Title  I  at  the 
State  level  has  been  to  monitor  those  activities  and  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  to  the^States  as  required.    Similarly,  monitoring 
and  technical  assistance  activities  are  the  responsibility  of  SEA's 
and  are  meant  to  insure  LEA  compliance  with  the  letter  and  Intent' 
of  Title  I  regulations.    USOE's  monitoring  and  technical  assistance 
activities  are  a  major  component  of  the  effort  to  improve  ESEA  Title 
\  program  operations  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

Improvement  of  local  project  impact  on  participating 'students  Is  ' 
the  goal  of  two  additional  strategies:  (1)  SEA  project  develop- 
ment/evaluation technical' assistance-,  and  (2)  USOE  Identification, 
validation,  packaging  and  replication  of  local  proj^cts'that  hwe  ' 
demonstrated  their  effectiveness  for  children.    SEA's  are  granted 
up  to  <?ne  percent  of  the  total  State  Title  I  allocation  or  $150,000, 
whichever  is  greater  for  Sta-te  administration  including,  monitoring 
and  providing  technical  assistance  to  LEA's.    '  .  \ 

Program  Scope      *  /         ,  ^ 

For  the  1971-1972  school  yeai^he  Copsolidated  Pregrtlri  Information 
Report  (CPIR)  indicated  that  5,946,930  children  efrolled  In  public 
and  private  schools*  participated  In  T>^le  f^ograms  operated 


*  This  includes  school s  In  'districts  which  h^ve  a  totafl  enrollment  ' 
of  more  than'  300  students. 


^by  local -agencies.    This  represented  approximately  12  percent*   of  all 
students  enrolled  in  elementary  and  secondary  edircatioji  in  th€  U.S. 
(both  public  and  private)  and  roughly  one-fourth  of  the  school -^ge 

'children  residing  frr school  di'stricts  having^at  least  one  Title 
I  eligible  school .      '  •  . 

T^inety-five  percent  of  the  above  TitTe  I  participants  were  public 
school  students.    The  remainder  (son^e  5  percent)  were  non-public 
school  stildents  who  were  participating  in  public  school  operated 
Title  I  programs..  These  latter  students  also  represent  approximately 
5  percent  of  al  1 -non-publ ic  scho(31  students  enrolled  in  elemeatary 
and  secondary  education .   The,  public  school  enrollees  ^Jrticipatin^        -  - 
in  Title  I  repres^rTt  12  percent  of  the  total  public  school  enroll- 
ment. 

Although  Title  I  funds  reach  only  12  percent  of  the.  students  tn  the, 
''U.S.  they  involve  a  much  greatar  proportion  of  Schools  and  school 
districts.    Of  some  89  ,372, elementary  ajid  -secondary .publ ic  schools 
in  the  U.S.,  Title  I  funds  are  received  by  about  52  percent  of  them. 
Sim^^l^rly,  onroughly  18,142**  such  non-public  schools;  some  33  per- 
cent have  oneVor  mora  students  participating  in  Title  I  supported 
programs.    Abwit  90  percent  of  all  public  school  districts  In  the 
U.S.  receive  Title  I  funds. 

More  recent  evidence  from  State  reports  indicates  that  the  humb^  of 
children  beinq  served  has  declined  (FY  75. Budget  Justif icattmis ;  "Gamel , 
et.  al . ,  1975).    Th^s  decline  represents  some  admixture  of  the  follow- 
ing trends:    improved  accuracy  in  Who  is  counted;  a  tendency  to  county 
only  children  receiving  instructfonal  services;  a  tendency  to  J)rov1de 
a  fixed  level  of  services  to  children  who  are  beiqg  serveov^nd  s^nce 
costs  are  increasing  the  number  of  children  served  has  shownV- 
correspondi ng  decrease. 

The  ePIR  also  indicated  that  some  211»711  school  and  state  institutional  ' 
personnel  redeived  training  supported  by  Title  I  funds  (exclusive  of 
those  supported  by  migrant  funds),  .'It  iS  not  surprising  that  59  percent 
were  teachers  and  another  28  percent  were  aides  (trained  at  a  cost;  of  $119 
and  $97  per  recipient,  respectively).    Eighty-two  percent  of  the  teachers 
received  their  training  during  the  regular  school  year.    fioVe  than  half 


*   This  represents  a  slight  underestimate  since  the  base  uses  1970  Census- 
data  and  enrollments  for  the  1971-72  school  year  had  declined  sHghtly. 

"**  These  figures  are  for  the  1970-71  school  year.. 
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of  the  teachers  (58  percent)  received  training  for  four  days  or 

'less  at  a  cost  of  $46/teacher.   Another  17  percent  received  one  ^ 

to  four  weeks      training  at  a  cost  o/  $146/teacher.  Summer 

training  sess-iins  werp  more  expensive  overall  ($170/teacher)  as 

veil  ,as  when  compared  with  sessions  of  tht  same  corresppndin§ 

length- offered  jjuring  the  regular  school  year/  ' 

.<>                                                                 .  •* 

\      ■•    '  " 
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So^nev^at  different  results  were  obt^'ned  for  aides.    Some  47  percent 
r^^ceived. training  of  four  days  or  less  at  a  cost%of '$28/aide.  Another 
21  percent>:-eceived  fnom  one  to  'four  weeks  training  at  a  cost  of  $84/ 
a.1d€.    Sev6nty-six  percent  of  ^ides  were  traine^during  the  regu.lai^>  ' 
school  year. /For  those  aides  trained/during  the  sumrrier  the  cost  was^ 
$57/rec1p1ervc   with  only  sessions  of  four  days  or  less  being  more 
expensive  than  their  regular  school  year  cbunter'part  ($46  f^or  sunrner 
versus  $25  for  regular  school/per  recipient). 

K  total  of  68,158  parents  of  children  participating  in  Title  I  activities- 
were  involved  in  school  district  level  advisory  committees.*  A  comparable 
figure  for  school  level  advisory  c'3inrp1ttees  is  87 ,600-parents .  ^  However, 
the  greatest  level  of  involvement,  is  at  the  Title  I  project  level  with 
446,835  parents  of  participating  children  being  Involved  in  project 
related  activities.*              ,           ,                         ,  ' 

0 

•  V 

During  the  past  decade  19  States^  initiated  their  own  compensator^ 
education  program;  fourteen  are  currently  in  operation;  four  mof^had 
programs  due  to  go^intc  effect  during  197#^(State  Compensatory  Educa- .  , 
tion  Programs,  1975),                                                                #  .  * 

Program'  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

\ 

There  are  two  main  reasons  why  the^debate  about  the  achievement  benefits 
of  students  who  participate  in  basic  skills-  projects  funded  by  Title  I 
appears  to  be  diminishing.    First,  the  incidence  of  successful  projects 
4nay  be  increasing  to  a  point  where  there  effect  can  be  manifested  In 
the  aggregate.    For  example,  evidence  from  State  anU  national  level 
Title  I  evaluations  indicates  that  project  participants  aciil^ve  at  a 
rate'that  is^equal  to  or  gfeater  tharf  the  national  average  while  they 
ftre  in  the  project.    Second,  a  better  understanding  is  developing  of 
the  general  issues  involved  in  ^valuation  and  mean€  are  tfeing  devised 
to  i^istitute  improved  evaluation  practices.    These  conclusions  are 
expanded' upon  and  qualif^iid  in  the  following  paragraphs.  *» 

% 

■ 

*  These  .data  are  also  obtained  from  the  CPIR  for'the  1971-7J  school 
y»ar.   'Since  a  parent  can  be  Involved  at  more  than  one  level,  these 
'figures  are  not  mutually  exclusive.                       *    '  • 
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Though  >ocal  Title  I  pi^ojects  may  encompass  aA^de  variety  Of 
objectives,'  Information  from  the  CPIR  indicates  that  62  percent  ^ 
Titlejl  funds *were,,spent  for  direct  educative  services  (namely,-^  ^ 
Unguag€  arts ,  culture,  socia^l  sciences,  vocational  skills^and 
attitudes).    SU^htly  more  tfun  half  of  these  latter  funds  jj/ere »'  '  * 
us^  to  support  program%-a1mea  specifically  at  improving  the  reading 

'  sWlls  oT  the  participants  (National  Center  for  Educatiqwal 
Statistics  Bulletin  Nc.  19,  July  12,  1974)7  Giventhis  programmatic 
emphasis,  it  seems  fair  to  regard  improvement  in  reading  skills  as* 
one  of  the^primary  indicators  of  program  effectiveness,- especially 

^in' the  elementary  grades.    Inflee^,  most  of  tha  evaluative  evidence 
in  the  individual  State  and  local  evaluation  reports  is  comprised  of, 
reeding  test  scares  (Wargo,  et  al . ,  1972;  Planar,  1973;  Gamel ,  ^t  al . 
1^75).*       -  .  :^ 

There  are  two  ma-ii:4ii|kurces  of  information  ^on  the  effectiveness  of^  » 
reacling  projects:         national  studies  spdrjsoted  by  USOE;  anJ,  (2)/ 
State  and  local  evaluation  reports,**    For  the  first  category,  tjt^ 
results  of  three  studies  will  be  considered.    For  the  latter  category^ 
recent  results*  of  a  study  concerning  what  can  be  learned  frpm  rec^t 
State  and  local  reports  and  how  they  m'ight  b^  improved  wil]  be  / 
dlscg^sed.  ^  '     ^      ✓  ' 

Evidefhce  of  Effectiveness  from  National  Studies  " 

The  first  study 'dealt  with  th^effects  of  compensatory  reading  programs 
on  student  reading  skill  acquisition  for  a  nationally  repi^psentative 
sample  of  elementary  schools.    One  aspect  of  tne  ftudTy  attempted  to 
give  a  brief  historieal  overview,  from  extant  d^ta,  of  the  growth  in 
Treading  skil]s  of  student^  ovef  the  pa§t  halwcenturyw   The  cqnclusions 
of  this  effort  wer^  that  students  of  today  ar^  more  able  in  their 
skills,  as  judged  fciy  their  performance  on  standardizedf  re|iding  tests 
than  were  their  counterparts  of  20  yehrs  ago  or  earl ier- and  that^  there 
was  a  gradual  improvemenit  in  reading  skill s^ver  the  forty-year  'period 
prior  to' 1965  (Farr,  et  k 1  . ,  1974^.    During  the ^ast  decade  this  trend 
has  ceased  and  a  very  ^1  iV't  decline  may  have^ set' in.***  Possible 
explan^lfions  for  this  cfcclVie  wtere  not^  given. -  Hovjpver,  the,  cumulative/ 


Section  142  (a)#3  of  P.L.  8^10  requires  the  St$it?s<  to  Include 
information  on  att^ipment  in  theij^^annual  repdfts'.  ^ 


**    The, review  will  np^  diJiuss  other  Title  I*  studies  cugreja^tly  being 
cortitictedk  in- reponse  to  P.L-.  93^380  (they  are  'liste^fi  Appenijix  A). 
However,  as  such  results  become  available  they  will  be^'^iscussed  in 
future  reports  (there  tfre  at  five  Federal  government  units 

,  ^currently  engaged  in  Title  I  ^Rctiveress  studies). 

***  For  corroboration  of  a  comparable  trend  In  England'see  Sta'ft  ^972). 


effects  •of  television  /tW  a  relaxation  of  the  'degree  .of  ^tnucture 
of  tKe  curriculum  through  open  classroorn^yf  individualized  lesson  ' 
plansyand  projects,  etic.  s-houlci  be  consi^red. 

4.  Partial  support  for^is  conjarture  comes  from  a.  recently  completed 
study  that  showe^Afy^  thi's  tiecl ine  (relative  to  national  norms)  was 
also  present  in^^eupper  elementary  grade's  In. a. sample  of  Schools 
selected  on  thi^sis  of  their  intensive  emphasis  on  Innovation 
irK^lvidualization.    (Note:    These  were  not  cotnpensatory' 'PltMLi 
WhiYe^t^ese  schools  varied  with  respect  to  the  level  of  ijaWation 
*    preservTin  them,  there  .wsT^  nio  consistent  relationship  between  ewif^hasis 
on  Innovation' and  achifevenent  in  the  uppef  elementary  grades.  This 
same  s\ijdy  did  oteerve  postive  gains  in  reading  achievement  (relative 
to  national  norms)  in  the  eart^  grades..  Howgver,  relative  to  this 
sample  of  schools,  student^^^inrol^     In  programs  with  a  more  moderate 
empf>asis  on  innovation  ancrfndivldual Ization* showed  the  greatest 
^  improvement  in  reading  skills  (Chalupsliy,  et  al.,  ]97§).    These  Tbng- 

\range  trends  pertain  to  the  entire  population  of  students--not' just  • 
'to  those  who  are  educationally  disadvantaged.    They  are  countered  by 
more  recent  results  from  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress.    These  results  Indicated  that  17  year  olds  In  1974  performed 
better  on  exercises  pertaining  to  funcfTonal  feaflfing  skills  than  did 

.  th4ir  1971  cob^nterparts  and  that  children  whose  parents  had  Tiftle  or 
no  high  scfiool  education  showed  the  greatest  Improvement  during  this 
f  period  (National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,  FunctlonaT 
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Literacy-Basic  Reading  Performance,  1975)*. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  compensatory  reading  study*  shov/ed  that  of  the 
\jg7  schools  studied:  (1)  90  percent  bad  some  kind  of  compensatory 
^reading  instruction  and  70  p^ent , received  Title  I  funds,,  (2)  the  v 
dominant  ■instructional  apl^roacn' was  1  Ingulstic-phonetic' used  b^L  6$^  54 
and  33  percent  of  second,*  fourth  and  sixth  grade  teachers,  rSspecti-vely ; 
(3)  orJy  5  percent  of  teachers  did  not  use  basal  readers;  (4)  ^20  percent 
of  teatlip'fs  had  free  choice  of  1r.st|^l0f\al  materials' while  another  25 
percent  hail  no  choice  at  all,  howev.o^lmost  all  teachers'^supplemented, 
with  materials  they  devised  themselves;  (5)  compensatory  reading  Instruc- 
tion was  most  often  condycte.d  during  regular  reading  Instruction  •  * 
'  tim^s— next  most  often  before  or.  after  school  hours  qr  during  the  sumrier; 
(6;  there  were  substantial  differences  among  the  sct^oils  studied  in  the. 
ways'lhey  approached  compensatory  reading  Instruction  and  it  was  possible 
.      categorize  the^e  appr^oaches  in  meaningful  ways  (Rubin,  et  al .  s  1973). 


A  third    aspect  of  th#  study  dealt  with  the  effects  of  programs  1n  • 
266  oY  these  schools  on  their  partic^ipants  using  Fall  and  Spring 
measures  of  read>nq  skilTs  ajid  likfng  for  reading  activities  in 
gra'des  2,  4  and  6  (there  were  126  schools  with  Title  I  ftmded  com- 
pensator>  projects,  80  witfi  projects  funded  from  sources  other  than 
Title  I,  26  schools  with  no  compensatory  programs  and  34  schools 
wlth^inrjljvative  cr  unusual  projects). 

Ajaa^tfses  of  fall  test  scores  showed  that  th^' typical  student  who 
received  compensatory  assistance  in  reading  ranked  at  the  22nd 
percentile  cn  national  reading  test  norms  at  grades  2,  4  and  6, 
respectively:    However,  there  were  somie  important  differences  in  these^  - 
Results  by  source  of  funds  and  grade  level.    At  the  second  and  fourth 
grades  stud^ts  in  Title  I  funded  projects  ranked  at  the  20th  per- 

-•centiU;  at  the  sixth  grade  a  comparable  figure- was  the  22nd  percen- 
tile.  ^Howtv^r ,  studejits  in  compensatory  reading  projects  funded  from 

^'sources  other  than  Title  I  ranked  at  the  24th  percentilejit 
each  of  grades' 2,  4  and  6.    Hence,  the  most  needy  students  do  receive 
special  assistance  in  readinq  with  students  in  Title  I. funded  projects 
being  needier  (lower  ranking)  than  their  counterparts  in  compensatory 
prcjects^^nced  frori  other  sources.  '  • 

These  percentiles  do  not  beg'in  to  tell  the  whole  story.    It  is  also 
instructive  to  examine  the  percentile  ranis  of  student  in  such  schools 
who  do  not  receive  compensatory. assistance  in  reading.   Tor  schools 

.that  received  only.  Title  I *f unds  for  their  compensatory  efforts,  their 
n»n-compef\Sdtory  students  ranked  at  the  42nd,  46th.  and  50th  percentiles 

,at  grades  2,  4,  $nd  6  respectively,  while  such  students  in  other,  schools 
were  at  the  48f  h,  54th  and  56th  j;^ercenti  les  at  gredes  2,4  and  6  respec- 
tively.   HencTe,  in  schools  whose^  GompenSat;pry  efforts  are  funded  solely 
by  Title  I,  the  number  of  educationally  disadvantaged'  students  is  so 
great  £hat  many  unassisted  s-tudent^jj^uld  qualify  for  services  if  they 
attended  a  less  impacted  school  (especially  in  the  lower  grades). 

Ho^  then  do  students  wha  receive  such  services  benefit  fr6m  them? 

-Compeared  to  students ATTTtK  attend  schools  tha4;  do  nQt  have  any  compensatory 
services  ifiicompelisatary  assi'sted  students  jcquHt^e  reading  skills  and  •grow 
in  their'liking  fotr  reading  activities  at. about  the  same  rate  even  though 

.students  in  theje/former  Schools  (viz.  schools  without  compensatory 
€ervices)  were'not  educationally  dtsadvantaged|£g^^  thB  fall  pre-test  ^ 
students  in  these  schools  ranked 'at  or  atove  tne.40th  percentile  on 
national  norms).    These  assertion^  hold-for  Title- I  schools  as  vyell  as 
for  schools  whose  compensatory  efforts  T;ere  riot  fuj^d  by  Title  1.  A 
coqiparisor  6f'growth  in.  reading  skill's  of  students  who  did  and  did  not 
recei^  compensate-ryasti stance  (naturally,  only  in  schools^  where  such 
assistance  was  offef^)  .showed  that  the  a?sisted  students  acquired 
reading  SJc^l  1  s^  ^nd 'a  'lining  far  reading  activities  at  a  rate  eqyal  to  or 


-greater  than  tHlir  less^educationally  disadvantaged  peers. 
Examination  of  the  -raw  test  scores  showed  that  ,the  degree  of 
^^jdisadvantaagemeirt  of   alsi^ted  students  (vi^.  distance  beKind 
^^J^heir  unassisted  Defers)  ^fended  to  narrow  from  the  fall  pre-test  ^  *  ^ 

'"to  the  spring  po^x-test  -any  moreso  at  Uie  lo^Jir  than  at.  the  higher  '  . 
grades^   FinalV^i  corr.p^risori  of  the  growth  in  reading  skills  of 
unassisted  styd^nts  in* sclidol S  that  do  and  do  not  oVfer  compensatory 
assistance  in  reading  shows  their  rater  of  acquisition  to  be  abput 
Jrtte  same.    Since  on  the  pfl-test  unassisted  stucjents  in  solely  Title 
I  fund?3^5Ghool  s  tended  to  be  nor? .educSrtionally  disadvantaged  than 
their  counterparts  %in  schools  npt  so  funded,  such  result^  suggest 
a  side  benefit  toj^tle  I/undS:    the  presence  of  a -compensatory 
reading  program  r.^y.^lso  enhance  the  achievement  rates  of  unassisted 
students  (perhaps  because  ^ey^ajfe  no  longer  held  back  by  the  slower  ■  , 
students).      .  "  \    ]  * 

Are  there  any  attributes  then,  that  characterize  the  more  successful  ' 
from  the^.less  successful  project?  ,No  single  confjguratibrt:  of  resources, 
their  frequency  a?  utilization  nor  their  fost  w^s  appreciably  'reT.^ted» 
to  the  relative^ success  of  the  different/projects .    further,  pcojefets 
''^^"^re  not  uniformly  successful  across  the  ^grade -level  s  ( viz.  those  tiiat ' 
w^fe^Iurc^^3Vft24--at -the  lower  grades  were  not  also  ef-fWtive  at  the  nigher 
grades  and  vice-vers,a)  .f    However,  the  five*^  unusually  successful 
projects'  that'were  identified  did  share  pertain  cojftijon  features.-  They 
^  were:  (1)  all  had  defined  reading  as  an  importapt^'instructional;  goal ,  ^ 
,  ha^  assigned  it. priority  among  the 'sctooV  activities  and  had  ipanifested  . 
this  commitment  b>#expending  more  tine-cn  readirjg^or  ort  having  ^  better  ? 
Equality  of  re^dinf  resources;  (2-)  all  had  a. key -individual  y/ho,  provided  . 
-  guidance  anil'leadershJp  sf^ecific  to  the  issue  of  readinc;  i;3)  all  i^aid 
*   careful  atteption^toflasic -skills' infeludi'ng^ading;  (4J  all  dfspl-ayed  a* 

relative  breadth  of  materials;  and  (5) 'all  evid^ced  an  interchange  of 
.  \. ideas  anong  staff  .members  .    Sucir^material  s  suggest\'hy  a  core  of  f  lann^ 
in5  and  management  variables  might  h%  the  j^nes  that  might  bes^t  typify 
^oj^t  success.. 

By  way  of  summary  then  this  national  level  study  of  compensatory  reading 
progra-ms-has  show*  tiAt  in  schools  that* have  compensatory  reading  pro- 
grams t-he  most  educanondlly  needy  students  >ar§  the  ones  who  receive 
compensatory  a^istSnce  in  reading  and  they  benefit  from  these 


*    Somewhat  sinilar  results  v/ere  found  in  a  study  of  Fol low-Yhrough 
classrooms  by-^tallfngs  (19^4) .      ^  .'  - 

**'  Four. of  these  were  Title  I  funded.  *  .  • 

»»  * 
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.  services  such  that  they  acquire  reading^  skills  and  a  liMng  for. 
reading, activities  at  a  rate  equ\l  to  or  greater  than  their  more 
advantaged  peers,/  As  a  resul t  'they  tend  to  catch  up  a  little  or  at 
least  maintain  their ^same  relative  position  rather  than  as  has  been 
the  case  historically,  to  /all  further  behind.*    Hov/ever,  these 

j^^assertions  apply  to  students  who  participate      such  programs  during 
the  academic  year.    Aipparently,  such  results  are  not  cumulative 

^  across  the  years  for  students  who  receive  compensatory  assistance  in 
reading  tend^to  stay  at  about  the  same  percehtlle'on  the  Fall  test- 
results  at  grades  2,  4,  and  6.  Un(;loubitedl y  *  the  summer  dbrop  off  and 
serv.ing  the  most  needy  students  each  jear  .affect  such  grade  level 
results.'  They  poipt  up  the  need  for  a  followup  of  the  same  Students 
over  time  ,to  see  how  their  gains  are  sustained  if  or  when  they  leave 
the' program. 

The  aforementioned  results  concerning  clDst^re'quire  qualification  in 
light  pf  other  infomiation.  .  Recent' eval  uatioYi  results  from  the  firsts 
year^f  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  found^"a  positive  relationship 
between  the  level  of  supM^neptal  readin'g  program  funding  ^nd  student 
reading  and  mither.atic^s  ^achi^Venient"  (Coulson,  et  al .  ,  1975).  Similarly, 
an  earvlier  5'tudy  found  a  modest  positive  relationship  between  Title  I      *  ^ 
per-pupil  eVpenditures  and  achievene;tt  gains /or  reading  projects-  in 
California  schools  that  ha;j  heavy  concQntr^t1<)ns  of  disadvantaged' 
.children.  .  However,  ^here  was  no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a' 
"critical  mass"  of  com.pensatory  expeaditures  such  that  expenditures 
above  a  cert^1n"level  resulted  in  pfonaiinc^d  improvements  in  reading 
'(Tallmadge,  1  973-).  ^  '  ^ 

Evidence  of  Ef fect1verress*f rom  Sta^te  and  Local.  Reports  ^  * 


^  Another*  form,  of  informiation  concerning  the  aggregate  benefits  of 

.  .      Titl§  I  comes  .fron^the  annual  Slate^  evaTuation.  reports.    A  study; 
^  was  Initiated  to  see  what  could  be  learned  from  a  critical  'examination 

%     *  of  the  •information  in  recent  State  Title  I  r.eports  (FY's  71-74),  how' 

>  ,  --^ch  results-might  have  changed  when.,cor.pared  with. earlier  years  (FY's 

•  *  '  .  69-70  "1n -Vl^rgo,  ^t.al.,  1  972)  and,. how  State  report'ing  systems  might 


The  renowned  ;'Coleman  Report"  ^(Coleman,  et  a-U,  1966) '-is  welJLas  many 
smaller  scale  st;jdies  o^f  thaj  same  period  showed  this  decline,  .i^ow- 
evec,  artifj^ts  introduced  by  the  use  of  grade  l-eveV  equivalent  scoKes 
tended  to  ma^^e  this  decline  appear* much  worse  than  , if  really  was.  In 
conjunctieo^ith  tfief  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  evalMation,  children  ifl 
grades  ^,  4i|nd  5  of  a  nationally  representative  sample  of  minoritv  , 
isolated  schJ^s^feO^.  or  m.ore  non-white)  performed' at  tte  23rd;  ISPi 
an'd  19th  pefceVtiles,  respectively;  on  reading  achievement,  ih  the 
Spring'of  19Zip5lmilar  results  werp  obtained  for  mathematics  achle^- 
m^ent  fCz^nneC^-^^- ,  et  al 1974) .      ,  .  ^ 
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be  Improved.*    Results  frofn  the  first  phase  of  this  stud/,  which  1s 
concerned  wfth  the  review  of  "tHrrent  and  past  reports,  reveals  that 
fROs^contfjnu«  to  show  a  number  6f  serious   shortcoralngs  which  precludes 
theft  usefulness  in  making  statements  about  the  achieveme^it  benefits* 
of  project  participants  at  the^ state  level.    Most  reports  do  not 
cohtain  statistically  representative  data  and  the  data  -which  are  '  * 

presented  are«fcalmost  always  expressed  in  ferms  of  grade  level  equivalent 
'gains,   the  data  are  unrepresentative  beca-use  many  LEAs  do  not  get-, their  , 
^reports  In  or/time  to  be  used. In  the  Sta.te's  report  ^nd  of  ^Ahose-that  do,  > 
thfe  data  are  often  incomplete  and  nonrepresentative.*^  Hence,  in 
preparing  his  report  the  State'  evaluator  is  forced  to  rely  only  on  the, 
•available  data  and  this  is  a  biased  subset  of  all  LIA^  projects  arid  report 
their  athlevement  benefits  jn  grade  equivalent  gains--a  metric. that 
Introduces  systematic  biases  •  ^ 

Desp'fte  these  drawbacks  some  trends  ^crosS  this  six  year  period  could 

be  discerned.    They  were:  *  (T)  'the  nurrber  of  Title  I  partlcipant^^^ 

showed  a' progressive  decreasg^lle  expenditures  ove,r  time  showe4^^  - 

corresponding  Increase  wlth^BKresult  that  averacff  Title  I  per-pupll 

expenditures  increased;  (2)  mqs^  participants  were  Involved  In  Title  I  - 

during  the  regular  school  term,  most  wpr^'in  the  primary  grades  and 

most  were 'Involved  1n  reading  or  language  arts  programs ;  (3)  expenditure  ^ 

data  which  were  a^yajlable  showed  a  substantial  and  continuing  Increase 

for  Instruction  and  a  decr;ea|.e  'for  construction  an^  equipment ;    (4)  v 

there,  was  a  heay  emphasis  or  direct  educational  services  In  cbntrast^' 

to  se'rvices  supportive  of  the  instructional  prog.ram  with  readlfig  and 

lart^uage  arts  receiving  highest' priority ;  (S")' needs  assessment  Infor-  * 

matlon  indicated  that  reading  and  jathematies  are  the  most  TrequehtTy  Identified 

areas  of  need  and  that  stahjlardized  tests  are  uSed  to  .determine  student 

needs;  (6)  for  the  small  number  of  states  for  which  impact  data  were 

found  to  be  valid  (about  17)  stgdent  participants  man If^^ed*" growth 


Specific  steps  that  are  being  taken  to  Improve  State  and 'local 
project  evaluation  practices  and  repoVts  are  discussed  elsewhere 
In  this  neport.  ^        .      •    ,  * 

The  direction  of  the  bias  Is  probably  positive  If  one  recognizes 
that  children  presenfat  the  beginning ^'ar>d  end  of  the  school  year 
are  more  likely  to  be  more  academically  able  than  ^those  who  leave. 

Som6  States  have  used  the  Anchor  test  results*  to  'equate  achieve- 
ment test  scores  for  grades  4,  5  and  6  (1974).    However,  this 
practice  is  limited  and  will  diminish  as  more  manufacturers  revise 
their  tests.  ^  '  . 


equivalent  to  or  greater  tfian  the  national  average however,  their  fall       ^  . 
test  scores  at  successive'grade  levels  showed  that  such  gains  as  did ^ 
oacur  wei'e  not  cumulative  across^the  years,  \jndoubtedly  for  some  of  . 
tKf  same  reasons  cited  earlier  (summer  losses  and  serving  the  most  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  each  year)  as  well  as  due  to  the  St^ftes  use  of  Grade  Level 
Equivalent  scores  for  importing  gains  (Gamel  i  et  al . ,  1975  ;  see  also 
Thomas,  T.  C.  and  G.      PeTavin,  1976). 

"In  a  recent  search  for  effective  readj4>g  pn^ects ^sponsored  by  the 
Right-to-Read  program  {viz.  the  a|drch  was  not  limited  to  compensatory' 
projects)  some  150X)  candi'dates  wefe  identified.    Of  this  total  \bout 
52  percent  eliminated  themselves  r^bm  consideration  (by  failing  to 
respond  to  the  survey  questionnaire).    C-f  the  728  remaining  only  27 
(^r  lesi  than- four  percent)  were  found  to  mee^  accepted  standards 
fftr  claims  of  effectiveness  (e.§.,  adequate  criterion  measure^^ 
'Statistical  adequacy,  experimental  design,  etc.).    Of  these  ?^fcjects, 
H)B's  Dissemination  and  Revi-ew  Panel  (WP)  approved  12  as  meeting 
adequate  evalaution  standards  (ihis  represents  ^a  survival  rate  of  less 
than  dne  percent  of  1500  or  about  1.6  percent  of  the  728).    Of  .those  ^ 
that  were  jppfoved  by  tbe  DRP  aight  were  compensatory  projects  and 
four  0^  these  were  funded  by  Title  I  (Bowers,  et  al . ,  1974).    Such  j 
'results  show  that  the  problems  of  adequate  evaluation  procedures  are 
not -Mm i ted  to  €  particular  Federally  funded  program  but*  are  rather 
.  endemic  to 'the  educational  sector.  ^  ^  , 


Iresults  canw be  contrasted  with  those  from  a  survey  condye^co  by 
program  staff.    In  tf^.is  suia^y  each  State  was  encwwged 
s^ffective  projects.    FTTly-one  were  r'eceived,  screened 
reduced  to  2^ by  the  OE  staff.    These  28  were  then  site  visited  ta  - 
make 'detailed  obse<;vations  of  them  .and  to-insijre  that  they  were,  in  com- 
pliance with  regulafrt^o^^The  17  survivors  from  this  latter  screening 
♦s'lage/were  submitted  to  tfifrsDRP;  11  were  approved  for  .dissemination. 
,  On  theWasis  of  these  two  studies  (as  well  as  the  foregoing)  it  can  be 
asserted  that  the  evaluation  r^frquicements  for  Title  I  "lead  the  v/ay" 
for  the  evaluation  of  S^a.^te  an^  locaT1> funded  projects.    Indeed,  one 
m4ght  question  whether  effectiveness  "concerns  would  have  attained  any- 
where near  the  prominence  they  have  during  the  past  decade *^ere' it  not 
for  the  Title  I  evaluation  requirements.  \ 

A  third,  earlier  search  conducted  by-flWE,  sought  to  identify,  validate 
and  packa'ge  up  to  8  effective  approaches  to- compensatory  education  so 
that  schools  in  other  locales  could  du|Jic&te  the  projects  by  working 
directly  frofri  the  ^package  (T^llmadge,  Octoljer  1974).    Some  2,000  pro- 
jects w4re ^ns.idfre,d  as  potential  c^ndi.dates  for  packaging.  Initial 
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screening  on  tvhree  criteria  reduced  this  number  to  136*   The  three 
criteria  Vere  that  thfe  program  had  to:  emf^hasize  reading  or  math 
benefits;  to  be  oriented  toward  disadvantageij:hildren;  and,  be 
evaluated  more  than  once.    Of  the  136  surv^crs,  detailed  descrip; 
tive  information  could  bffc^tained  on  only  103.    Fifty-fpur  percent 
of  these  were  rejected  due  to  inadequate  evidence  of  effectiveness^ 
as  determined  by  an  exceptionally  rigorous  examination  which  included 
independent  analyses  of  project  raw  data  and  on-site  visitations, 
Hei^ce,  six  projects  were  selected  and  their  specific  implementation 
r«quirenents  were  packaged  in  \;hat  have  come  to  be  called  "Project 
Infonr.ation  Packages"  (PIP's)  (five  of  these  six  were  Title  I  funded). 
These  six  packages  are  now  being  field  tested  to  see  if  results  in 
other  sites  can  be  produced  which  are  comparable  to  thos&  of  their 
original  -site.* 

Summary  of  program  Effectiveness  • 

At  the  individual  project  level  then,  some  highly  successful  efforts  ' 
can  be  isolated.    Usually,  evaluation  evidence  is  not  adequate  to 
perrnit  judgments*  about  a  project's  effect  because  of  inappropriate 
evaluation  procedures.    The  aggregation  of  such  evidence  ^nnot, 
in  turn,  support  inferences  concerning  the  benefits  that  accrue  to 
to  the  aggregate  of  participants.    However,  other  sources  of  evidence 
Jead  one  to  the  belief  that  progress  is  being  made  in  the  benefits 
thatitudents  derive  from  t'WiLr  compensatory  assistance.    The  basic 
reason  for  this  belief  is  tharthe  evidence  is  now  mixed  whereas  in 
prior.times  the  only  eviderxe  available  indicated  that  disadvantaged 
students  had  not  improved  or  fell  further  behind.**    For  example, 
^r^ults  frorr  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (National 
Assessment  Newsletter,  1972)  Indicated  that  economically  disadvantaged 
children,  as  indexed  by  their  parent's  educational  levels,  race  and 


*    For  more  details  on  the  nature  of  thte  field  test  see  the  evaluation 
rrojects  de5cr"'tie'*'  URder  the  Packaging  and  ^^ejd  "''esting  °rogra'", 

**  Results  frofr.  the  Educational  Opporlynitles  Survey  of  1966  ,  better 
known  as^ "The  Cojeman  Report",  wtre  a  major  factor  in  developing 
t>)e  expectation  thai  disadvantaged  students,  would  fall  increasingly 
further  behind  their  more  advantaged  peers  throughout  their  years 
,of  schooling  (Coleman,  et  al . ,  196^.    It  sboald  be  noted  that' 
the  data  fbr  this  study  were  obtained  at  about  the  sam.e  time  thjt 
Title  I  was  initiated;  as^  such  it  fonns  one 'base-1  ine  for  Titie  I 
in  the  achievement  area.       -  .  '  " 


^eograph.ic  locale  of  residence,  continued  to  fall  substantially 
below  the  national ,nedians  on  reading  skjlls.    However,  more  recent 
evidence  from  National  Assessment  concerned  With  gg^owth  in  functional 
reading  ski>ls,  shows  tha^the  most  disadvantaged  students  experienced 
the  greatest  growth  over  a  three-year  period,  as  discussed  earlier 
(National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,  Functional  Li teracy-Basle  * 
Reading  Performance,  1975).    Similarly,  because  of  the  varied  and  often- 
times *iwa1  id  results  of  local  project  evaluations  and  their  State's  i 
aggregation  thereof,  it  was  difficult  to  judge  what  was  being  acconp- 
^  ^      lished.    However,  an  exhaustive  study  of  those  reports  and  of  the 

practices  that  lay  beh.ind  them  showed  that  a  few  states  had  partially 
valid  results  and  for  them  achievemtent  benefit^  of  the  student  pa-rti- 
cipants  could  be  discerned  (Gam.e>,  et  al.,  1975).    Finally,  the  results 
^        ofg^a  national  evaluation  cf  com.pensatory  reading  prograrns,  which  did 

no*  have  any  of  the   shortcomings  o'f  State  and  local  Title  I  evaluation 
reports,,  al so  showed  th^t'disadvantaged  students  were  not  fall  ing*further 
behind  their  more  advantaged  peers  while  they  were  in  the  program. 

Evidence  on  the  Effectiveness  cf  Individualized  Instruction 

In  Title  I,  section  131  of  P.L.  93-380  Congress  encouraged  "where 
feasible,  ^h^  developmi^nt  fof  each  educationally  deprived  child  parti- 
cipating in  d  program  under  this  title  of  an  individualized  written 
educational  plan  (maintatned  and  periodically  evaluated),  agreed  uporr 
jointly  by'the  local  educational  agency,  a  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
child,  and  when  appropriate,  the  child".    Although, not  designed  for 
these  specific  purposes*  recent  results  of  a  study' o^a  select  sample 
of  highly  innovative  programs,  which  al^so  representel^a  variety  of 
different  approaches  to  individualized  instruction,  hav^  shown  tnat  ^ 
in  the  early  grades  students  benefitted  most  from  at  more  moderate 
emphasis*  on  individualization  jin  terms  of^heir  performance  on 
standardized  measures  of  reading  and  mathematics).    In  later  grades 
(5"  through  8),  however,  there  was  no  consistent  or  notable  relation- 
ship between  program  emphasis  or  fndividual ization^and  achievement  in 
reading  and  mathematics  (Cralupsky,  et  al.,  1976).    It  slrould  be  noted 
that  these  approaches  were  not  intended  solely  for  disadvantaged  Students 
even  though  they  were  represented  in^he  study.    Further,  none  of  the 
programs  had  the  explicit  degree  of  parental  review  and  approval 
recomnended  by  Congress. 


*  One  aspect  of  the  NIE  study  of  compensatory  education  is  concerned 
with  an  investigation  designed  especially  to  cover  all  aspects  of 
this  Congress'ional  proposal  (NIE,  Interim  Report  No.  1  August  1975). 
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^  .  ,     Ongoing  (0)  and  Planned  (P)  Projects* 

1.   A  Study  of  the  Sustaining 'Effects  of  Compensatory  Eduutj/n  on 

Basic  Skins  (OT^  

*  ^ 
The  jnajor  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  1*splitfe  those  sequences  of 
educational  experiences  which  are  rnost  effective  in  both  reducing 
educational  'disadvantager-ent  in  the  basic  cognitive  skill  areas 
ahd  in  sustaining  such  a  reduction  over  a  period  of  years.   To  obtain 
such  infor*mation  a  five-year  ^tudy  time  period  is  required.    A  second 
purpc&e  of  this  study  is^to  obtain  informatior  on  tfic  numbers  of 
educatiG|j|lly  and  econonicallj  disadvantaged  students  who  do  and  do 
not^receive  compensato^n^serv^lces. 


<  ^ 


•  *  See  the  Appendix  for  projects  associated  v;ith  the  Irrplenentatlon  of  the 
I      New  Title  I  Evaluation  Rtquirerents. 
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'    ANNUAL  EVALU/j^tON  REfCRT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS    .  • 


t 


'Ogram  N^m^ 


T1tl#  I  ESEA  Program  for  Migratory  Children  of  ^i oratory^ Agri cul tural 
Workers  and  Migratory  Filhermen  ^    •  * 


Legislation: 

« 

Title  I  of  ♦he  Elemerrtary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  • 
1965,  a^  amended 

Fundi ng  History  Year 

1967 
jfi  968  '  ' 

1969 

,     .  1970 
1971 
:J972 
^•J  973 
T^7A 

.  •  '  1975 
1^76 

1977 


txpi ratior\  Date: 


June  30,  1978 


^Authorization  Aigpropriatf  oh^ 


^^a,394,401 

'  af,692,425 
45,556\074 
51 ,0.14,319. 

'•57,608,680  . 
'64„822f92fi  ' 
72,772,187 
78,331',43*^ 
91  ,^53,160 
Q7, 090, 478 

1^,893,263 


$9,73?,847 
^1  ,692,425 
^5,55^,074 
51  ,014,319 
57,608,680 
64,822,9^ 
72,772,1^7 
78,331 ,437 
91  ,953,160 
-97,090,478 
'130,909,832 


program  GoaTs  and  Objective's  ^ 

Title  l\)f  P\.  89->0,'the  Elerrpntar}  an(i'  Secondary  "Education  Act*of'l?65, 
a'uthoriv^ed  a  national  education  pr,ogram  fof  di sadS?antaqed  childrej.  Section. 

of  that  law,  as  an^nded  through. the  94th  Co(igress,  Ist^ession,  states 
in  paVt*    \  »  ^  '      "    *     .  * 

■         '  Y-t 

...the  Congress  hereby  declares^it  to       the  policy  of  tne  United 
States  to  provi de ^f i naneial  assistance  (as  set  TOrth  ^Hjt^  this  part) 


to  lodal  educational  agencies.  seCjV' 

iVii 


ina  areas  witfh  ^:oncentrations 
of  children  frqm  low-in^orpe- fami Ties^.to  exoa'nd  and  improve  their 
educational  prograrrs  by  various  ngans  ^fincluding  preschool  programs)^ 
which  contribute    tiarticularly  to  nieeting  the  special*  educational 
needs' of  educationally  depri ved^children.  %  '        4*  ■ 


.In  1967  ?tate  agency  Droararr^  v/ere  no1^  fully  funded  under  the     tie  I   >  • 
enablinn.  len,islation  therefore  the  appropriation  was  les^*  than^1:he 
authorization.    Ifn  sui^ceeding  years.  State  aqenc^  pronra^ris  were  fuTly 
-'funded,  "^lonsecuently ,  fui^ds  vvere  appropriated  lo  Yund  th?  fdll  authori zatj^on 
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-In  November,  1966;  Title  I  of  ESEA  was  amended  by  P;L.  89-750  to  incorporate 
special  provisions  for  migratory  children  of  migratory  agricultural  workers. 
Section  103  of  that  law  authtfr>zed  "payments  to  State  educational  agencies 
'  for  assistance  in  educating  migratory  children  of  migratory  agricultural 

> workers."    The  new  program  provided  for  grants  to  State,  educational  agencies  ^ 
(SEAs)  or  combinations  of  such  agencies  to  establish  or  improve',  either^  I 
directly  or  through  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs),  programs  and  projects >- 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  migratory  children^ of 
migratory  agricultural  workers.    P. I.  89-750  also  provided  that  gr^nt  monies 
were  to  be  used  for  interstate  coordination  of  migrant  education  programs 
and  projecjs,  including  the  transmittal  o'f  pertinent  ihfo>ration 'f rom  . 
children's  school  records;  and  for  coordination  with  programs  admi ni stere'd 
n  under  Title  III-B  of  the  Econoc^ic,  Opportunity  Act  of  1967  (Special  Programs 
i     to  Combat  Poverty  in  Rural  Areas)  Public  Law  90-247  (the  Education  Amendments 
.     of  1968)  extended  ^participation  in  the  program  to  formerly  migratory  children— 
'   those  children  whose  parents  have  left  the  migratory  stream  and  settled  in 
.  one  p.lace-.    With  the  concurrence  of  their  parents,  such  children  may  be 
considered  migratory  for  up  to  five  years  after  the  settling  out  period.  It 
wd6  not  until  Public  Law  93-380  (the  tducation  Amendments  of  197^),  however, 
that  a  provision  was  made  for  the  counting  of  such  children  for  fur>ding 
purposes.    Section  101  of- Public  Law  93-380  (the  Education  Amendments  of  1974)^ 
further  amended  Title  I  to  include  migratory  children  oi'migra^ory  fishermen\' 
in  addition  to  migratory  childrjen  of  migratory  agricultural  workers. 

^    '      '  '    »  a        *  ' 

J>r  discussions  associated  with  the  prepar^^tion  qf  the  Educational  AmeVidments 
of  '1974  ^A.  93-380)  Congress  emphasized  "that  local  educational  agencies 
should  give  priority  attention  in  operating  Title     programs  *  to  the  bas'ic 
cognitiy^  skills  in  reading  and  irathematics  and  t^*relatea  support  activities 

'tal^lminate  physi cal , 'emotional  or  soc>ial  prob.lens  that  impede  the  ability 
to  acquire'suc^  skills."ir  ^     '       j  K 

Proi^osedVegulations  (Federal  R'egister  Vylume  40,  No.  131;  P .  %612)  for  the 
migrant  program  emphasv^  the  same  point^^ with  the  inclusion  0f  the  following  . 
criteria  for  ^the  approval  of  4yte  applications  (section  1\6^. 39(b)): 

V   Services  to  b'$  provided  show  r^sonaple  promise  df  rfieeting  the  special 

educational  needs  of  migratory  children  ...  particularly  with  respect  to  ^ 
improvement^  in  the.  educational  perforfr^ance  of  children  in  the  basic  program?  . 
of  instruction.     In  addition,  sect"ion  116d. 38(a)  of  the  proposed  regulations 
state'  Heal  th,'- welfare  an^  other  supporting  services  may  be  pcovicfed,  but 

.    only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  enable  eligible  school  age  a/id  preschool  • 
children  to  participa4:e  effectively  in'instructional  sepvices  that  are    •  . 
designed  to  bring  about'an  improvement  of  educational  performance.  '  " 


,   *  See  pp.^20r?l  of  House  Report  'lo.  ^3-Ao9).    Both  House  and  Senate  discussions' 
(s^e  senate  Penort  No.  ^3-76^,  pp.  30-^^.  recognized  that  such  ^n  assertion 
*    was  riot  intended  to  preempt  the  p r^r c?<(i^es^9f  local  .authori ti-es  to  give 
priority  to  other  areas  (e.g.,  teachef  "train ing^\  if  such  emphases  were. 
)      O  '  r-equired  ta  better  meet  the  needs  of  disadvantaqtd  children. 

ERIC  ..."    ^    ^,  -  J.    .         .    .  >. 
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Provide  a  pronram  of  home-school  coordination  which  establishes 
relationships  be^.ween  the  project  s^dff  ^ind  the  cl  ientele  served 
in  order  to  irprov^  tne  effectiveness  of  migrant  programs  and 
th^  p^^ocess  Qf  parental  reinforcement  o^  student  effort. 

Increase  staff -sel f-awareness  of-their  personal  biases  and 
possible  prejudices,  and  upgrade  their  skills  for  teadhmg 
migrant  childr^  by  conducting  in^ervice  and  preseryi^  work- 
shops. 


An  implicit  goal  of  the  migrant  education  program  ts  to  identify  and  recruit 
eliaible  migrant  students  in  order  that  they  may  benefit  from  'Vefular"  . 
and  supplementary  educational  and  ^uDPortive  services.    In  the  case  of 
ninraVit  students,  recrultm^ent  requires  soecial  efforts,    ^igj^atiory  workers 
and  their  children  have  lone  been  ignored  by  the  rest  o1*  society,  and 
attitudes  precluding  their  oartici pation  -i n  the  educational  orocess  mgst  / 
be  overcome. 

# 

Program  j^perati't^ns  '  *  ^  ' 

The  Title  I  proaram  for  migratory  children  is  a  State-administered  program 
^v/hich  may  involve  financial  Assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  as  sub- 
grantees.    Administrative  responsibilities  are  shared  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
^of-£ducation.  State  efJlieationa-1  agencies  and  lacal -educational  " 

agencies  and  othe>^  pi^lic  and  non-prof il  on vate  organizations  which  operate 
mqrant  projects.    Funding  of  local  TitW  I  migrant  nrojects  is  Administered 
by  USOE  through  State  educational  agencies  (SEAs).    The  formula  for  computing 
the  maximum  grant  a  State^may  receive  is. based  on  the  number  of  full-time     ^  ^ 
(that  is,  formerly  miqrant  students)  or  full-fime  equivalent  (that  is, 
(%-rently  migrant  students),  school-aged  (5-T7.years^ ,  migrant  children 
residing  in  the.S,;.ate.    Unfortunately,  th^.tru?  number  of  migrant  children 
•is  not  known.    Previous  to  FY  1975  ,  estimate^  f(?r  each  State'were  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  mioratory  workers  reH^idinq  in  the  State 
(informcltion^provided  by  the  empl oymenC of f i ces  of  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service)  t>y  seventy-five  (75)  percent.    Section  101  of  P.L.  93-380  (the 
Fducation  Anlnndments  of  197^)  nrovides  that  the'' number  of  migrant  children 
wjll  henceforth  be  estimated  from  "statistics^made  availableby  the  miarant 
student  record  transfer,  system  or  such- other  system  as  (tlie  Commissioner) 
may  determine  mo^t  accurately  and  fully  reflects  the  actual  numBer  &f   '  ' 
migrant  students.'.  Beginning  in  FY  1975  State  alloca'tibns  were  based  on,  ^ 
information  contained  in  the  MS'^TS. 


In  May,.W71  (the  ?tate  Migrant  Coordinators  adopted  eleven  natiorial  goals 
formulated  by^^^e  Committee  for  National  Evaluation  of  Migrant -Education' 
Prograpis/  AUhcfugh  these  goals  do  not  con5titi?t$  a  cl^ar-cut,  easily  . 
implemented  listr^f.  objectives  towar-d  which  migrant  programs  can  be  « 
directed,  the^jpo  orovi'de  some  indication  of  the  types  of  instructional 
and  supportiveRe  which  migrant  programs  are  expected'  to  proyide, 

'and  may*se»»ve^a5  a  b^sis  for*a  more  measurable  set  of  Objectives  in  the 


future. 


In^trifCti^al  Se^ 


II  ces 


1.  "Provide  the  opportunity  for  each  migrant  child  to  in]|rove  com- 
qyjrvications  skills  necessary  for  varying  situations. 

2.  %   Provide  ^e  migrant 'cKil d  with  preschool  and  kindergarten  eyper- 
*    iences  q^red  to  his  psychological  and  physiological  development 

that  wi^l  prepare  hfm  to  function  successfully. 

3.  ^.Provide  special ly  designed  programs  in  the  academic  disciplines 

language  Arts,  Math,  Social  Studies,  and  other  academic  endeavors) 
that  will  increase  the  migrant  child's  capabilities  to  function  ^^ 
a  level  concomitant  with  his  potential. 

4;    Provide  speci-ally  Resigned  activities  which  will  increase  the 
\  migrant  child's  soci al  growth ,  positive  self-concept,  and  qroup 
interaction  skills.  \     /  * 

5.  Provide  programs  that  will  improve  <he  academic  s'kill,  prevocational 
orieritation ,  and  vocational  skill  training  for  older  migrant  child- 
ren.   '     ^  .  .  ' 

As 

6.  Implement  programs,  i|:tTlizTng  every  avai,l able 'Federal ^  State ,  and 
'^ocal  resource  through  coordinated  flindiag^  i<i. order  to  tmprov.e 
"ijutual  understanding  and  appreciatiqr;  of  x:al1;ural  differences 

*  #nTpn(i  children.  -  .  ♦ 

Supportive  Services       '      •  , 

'7.    Develop  in  ea'cH  progrram^  a  component  of  intrastate  and  intere^^e 
communications  4*or  exchange  of  student  recprds,  methods,  .conTCpt^, 

*  and  materials  to  assure  that  sequence  and  continuity  will  be  an* 
Vnherejvt  part  of^  the- mi  grant  child's  total  educational  program. 

*  ^  •  *  ^ 

•8:    Develop  communications  involving  the  scJiooT,  the^ommui>ity '^and  . 
'its  agencies,  arfd  the  target  group  to  insure  coordfnation  of  '  • 
all  atvailable  resources  for  the  benefit  of  migrant  children.  ,  • 

'^Q.    Provfde  for  tha  migrant  child's  physic^,  and  mental  well  being 
Joy  including  dental,  medjcal  ,  nutritional,  and  psy^rhol  oqicaj 
secvices .  '  '  - 
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P'^ooosals  to  operate  a  r-icrant  Droje^t  are  submitted  to'SEAs  fcy  lacal  ec^uca- 
tTonal  agencies  (LEAs^  whic'^-  Wrve  ngrant  students,  'and'  by  other/ EH;bl  ic  • 
ard  nonorofTt  private  orcani z^tiprs  provTdtnq  they  dp  not  ooera^  rrivate  » 
school  S' (nQte  that  proposals  ?r^*  s.ubf^tt^d  on  a  voluntary  b.asifeK/-Section 
116d.6  of        D-^ODOSed  regulations  provides  thaj:  nrbposals  shaM%descr1be- 
the  objectives*  to  be  ae.hieved  by  , the  ODe-^atTpg  agency  for  each  grade  level; 
the  total  esti-^ated  nurter       chiTdren  to  be  served  by  the  «Qency-by  grade'*., 
level,  the  se^rzes  to  be  D^ovT*ded  tc  achieve  the  started  objectives,  the 
tyoes  and  njrte'^  c*  s^a^^  to  be'  employed,  and  an  aprf^opriate  budget. 

"he  SEA  :s  dT^ectly  ^esppnsible  ^or  t^e  adrinistration  and  ooeratiolft  ef  the 
State's  "-tl^*!  '^icrant  Drocrar.t  approves  or  disapproves  project* 

p-^ODOsals,  ar*d  ^s  Vesoonsib-le  'c^^  the  ^design  ard  preparat>on  Staie. 
evaljatTon  reDC^ts.    Arnijall/^,  e^ch  llA  also  subrrits  a  cornpr'ehensi ve  plan-  * 
a'^d  c^st  est'^^te  "^o^  'ts  sta'tewide .oVboran  to  the  Office       Education  for 
aoero^al  .  "  Sectiot'  I'lfd.'^n      *the  proposed  -regulations  provides  that  this  ■ 
pla'"  ".s  tc  contair^  Vr^O'^l'^aticr^  or  the  nur^ber  and  location  ^Oninrant 
s.t^de^ts  '</it*".ip  the  St^,  t^en^  special  educational  needs  ■cludino 
ed  jcafof^al  ce^'^C'^'^ance        cultji^a*!  and  1  ingu';st\C  background, -pronrap 
objectives,  se'^v/ces  to  be  proviced'to  ^'eet  those  objectives,  evaluat\pn 
procedu'"e$  ^C"  deter^^^mo  prograr  effectiveness,  1  oc^l Ty-f unded  facfnti'es 
anr^  se'"/'ces  to  vi^^z'^  -^Tc^-at^jry  c^ildrgn  v/ill  ha^e  access,  and  the  types 
0^  iP^c^atiGr  wpie*!  the  5E-  v/iil  pass- on  to  other  SEA's  to  insure  cOntinuity- 

services      >  addmon,  each  State  aop;]1  ication  ^orp  is  to  conta.in  an 
approD-^^ate  tucl^ot.    Section  ll^c.BO^o^  the  proposed  reaulations  further 
pi^ovides  t^at  t-^e  Co^^ssio^er  shall*  approve, a  State  application  onlyjf 
It  de'-^cnst'^ates  that  ^ayne^ts  w^M  be  used'^or  projects  desiqned  to  neet 
the 'special  educational  reeds       ^-igratory  c^i  Idren,  i ncl uding  provision 
^or  t^e  co'-tm^ity  cf  educational  and  supportive  services,  ^nd  full  utilrza- 
tio^  0^  "^-e  '-lO'^a'^t  student  -eco'^d  transfer  syster. 

'        .  *  %  • 

tne  State's  a^clicat'On  is  apprgved,  it  is  awarded  a  grant,  entirely 
s^ca^jate  fro^^  its  •^^ecrula'^  ^I'tle  I  allocation,  to  finance  the  migrant 
progra'^.    SE^s  are'^equi^ed  to  subm't  to  tt^Gommi  ssioner  of  Education 
.^^ijidual  p-^oject  ?jrTr^aries  i  rdi  catj nQ.-^j|ptif I'cient  *detai  1  the  manner 
"a^jlfent  to  w^ich  :t-ate  objecti ves  and jKiri ties  ar^  being  met. 

The  statute  a  1  so' i nc>udes  special  arrangenents  whereby  the  Commissioner 
r^y  cordact  r''<:'^anl  programs.   'If  the  Conri  ssi  oner  detenr.lnes  that  a  State  is^ 
unable  o^  ~unv7i  1 1 1 nc  to  conduct  education  programs  for  migratory  childi^en 
.  or  that  it  would  result  in  more  efficient  and  economic '-admiaisttratlon  or,  > 
'*that  it  would  add.  substantial ly  to  the  welfare  or  educational  attainment 
0^  such  cn\ldren, "^^e  may  ma^e  special  a,rrarfqer>ents  vnth  other  oublid'or 
nonprofit  prwate  acenc^es  ^n'one  or  m^o-^e  States  and,^ay  use  aVl  or  oart 
the  o^arts  avai''able  for  ^ny  such  State.,         .  ,  ^ 

to.  Trrlement  9  riQran*t  P'^ciecN  ope'^atinc  agencies  miust  identify 
dfiCI  FMLruit:  -i-^'^rdfit^  cl'iildre^  in  thleir  respective  attendance  are^^^^ — i^iQi^^^  ■ 
children  are  current!/  cateQC^ized  into^ three  g^ouns  as  defined  below 


1/   Interstate  -  A  child  who  has  roved-wfth  a  oarent'or  auardian  within^ 
the  past  y§ar  acro^.  State  boundaries ' i n  order  that  a  parent, 
•   cuardian,  or  rerter  of  his  Trm^diSite  family  mgh^t.  secure  temporary 
or  seasonal  erploy^ent  in  a^r^culuture  or       re>Q,t^d  food  processing 
activities,    '^he  parent  or  cuardiaa  $nd  child,  are  exDected  to  con- 
tinue IP  the  Pi-gran't  stream. •  '      /  ' 

2.  Intrastate  -  A  child  who  nas  r-oved  with  apparent  or  nuardian  within 
th.e  oast  yea^'across  school  district  boundaries  within  a  State  in 
order  that  a  :)arent,  quarfji.an,  cr  renter  of  his  irrr^ediaje  family 
^iqht  secure  temporary  or  seasonal  erployrent  in  agriculture  or  . 

in  r£l3ted  foad  !>rocesS'iFvo  activities.  Th»  parent  or  guardi'an  1^ 
3^  child  a»-e  ex'pected 'to  continue  in  the  n grant .  streai^.    .  r 

3.  Settled  Out  -  -  child/of  a  ^^mly  who  once  followed  a  rigrant  *. 
streap  but  ^/ho  decided  not  to  follow  the  crops  bfit  to  "se'ttle 
out'  in  a  Given  conrunity.    The  eliaibility  of .children  in  this 
catecdry  to  participate  in/orojeCts  funded  under'Public  Lav/>  89- 
750  continues,  with  written  consent  of  the  parents,  for  a  period 

five  '^5y  years  a^ter  ^he  parents  have  s^^tled  ouf^  * 

'        \  ,  '   .  '    .  '  ' 

Section  n6d.2  q*^  t^e  proDOsec!  new -requl  ations  rake  tvyo  channes  in  the 
atrov^  def initi o-n ,    It  provides /or 'two  categories  of  rigrant  chiLd)*en  as 
defined  below,  a^d  it  ^urthe*"  refines-.the  f^eaninn  of  r^overent  ^gJoss  school  . 
district  boufidar^es  !:y  i ncl udi no- rpvenent  across  a  school  attendance  area*^ 
in  those  cases  w^ere  the  school  district  botindary  co-incides  with  a  State 
bounda>^v.  ^  ^         \    ^  ♦ 


'Currently  migratory  c.hild"  me^ns,  a-qhild        whose  parent  or 
gjardian  is  a  nigratory  .agncul'tural  worker  or  migratory  fisher- 
r»an,  and  (2)  who  has  within  the  past  twel  ve 'months  irraved  from  ' 
one  Si:hool  district  into  another  •  (or.,  in  a  State  comprising  a 
single  school  distnclfcas  noved' from  ortt  school  attendance  area - 

,  irvr^o  another)  in  order^  enabl^he  chilff,  the  child's  guardian, 
or  a  mei^be^^  of-tne  child's  inrtediate  "f^rni  V  to  obtain  temporary 
or  seasonal  efr.Dlayment  in  an  agri cul  tura^l  or  fishing  activity.^ 

"Forr.e>^y  rn^gratory  child"  means  a  child  defirved  by  sec.tion  122(a)(3) 
of  tine  A(;t    -Th^t  sectiom  provides  that:     "With  the  •■^:onturrenc^  of  ^ 
his  parents/a  n'lgratory  child  of  a  m^^atory  agricultural  worker 
or' nigratory  fisheman  sha^.ll  be  deemed  to  continue  to  be  such  a 
child  for  aiperibdj  not  in  ex<pess^f  five  y^^rs,  during  which  he 
resides  in 'the  ^rea  served  by  the  agency  carrying  ^on  ^  program  or 
project  jnrder  thr^  part  " 


1 


It  is  the  intent       the  "itle-I  niarant  proQram  to  serve  those 'chij drefi». 
with  the  grea'test  need.    Section  122  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974 
(P.L.  93-380)  proviiies  that  currently  niarant  ch.ildren  should  be  niv^n.  ^ 
priority  in  the- design  ^and  operation  of  rigrant  projects.-^  Section  ^16d.35 
of  the  proposed  regulations  thus  provides  that  foTne-rVy  migratory  chiVdren  ' 
may  oa/ticioate  in  projects  which  include  currently  migratory  children  or 
may  cartrcToate  in  projects  developed  solely  for. formerly  rioratory  children 
Provided  that  their  participation  will- rot  Drevent  t^e  oartfiti  pati on  of 
corrently  ngratory  children  nor  dilute  the  effectiveness  of  orograns  for 
such  children.    In  addition^  t^he  statute  includes  provision  for  the  p^esch^ol 
educational  needs  of  mgr^tory  children  as  long  as  su&h  programs  dli  not  detract 
frofr.  the  operation  of  pr04.eGts  for  currently  migratory  children.  ^  ^ 

Another  irportant  corponen^t  o^  the  nati ona\ program  is  the  Mi.qrant  Student 
^ecofd  "rarsfer  Syster  (HS^^S) .    This  conouter'i zed"  data  system  receives,* 
stores,  and  t'"ans.f"i,ts  educational  and  health  information  on.  children 
,  Darticipat\ng  in  Title  I  miq.raat  Dvojects  in  47  continental  St^es  and* 
Puerto  Rico.    Scnools  are  resDonsibJe  for  submitting  health-related,  and  e^ca- 
t;cnal  expe^-ience  and  status  information,  about  the  migrant  children  they 
serve  to  the  local  te^^^inal  operator  m  order  to  maintain  the  accurac>^ 
completeness,  ard  cu^rency^  o^  info^^atior  irvthe  student  record  \ran3fer 
system.    When  children  -^ave  to  new  location>&<  this  inf ormatiOR  ian  b^ 
retrieved  tv  f^eir  new  teachers,  and  by  sewol  health  official^.    To  rrieet 
the  need  for  cd*rtinuity  of  educational  services.  State  Mior^nt  Coordinators" 
are  i*^  t^^e  orocess       develonnq  lists  o^-^ri terion-re^ferenced"  readi no 
and  --ath  soils.    These  will^te  added  to*  the  MSRTS  f,1les  50  that  as  students 
f^ove  ^ror^  ore  school  to  another  their  record  will  indicate  whictf  readino  .  , 
and  ""ath  ^.ki.Hs  the/  hav£  ma*^tered.    In  this  way,  teachers  _wil  1  be  able  _ 
to  coatinue  the  efforts  0^  their  p/'edecesiors  and  01an  an  aporppr-iate 
educational  o^cr^ar  ^0^  eSch  child,  I*  '^^ 

« 

"he  *^nrant  Student  ^ecord  Transfer  System  has  .a1so*t>een  usid.fto  meet  thV - 
needs  0^ 'secondary  school  students  who  are  "o^ten  unable  to  graduate  from 
hich  schQol  because  thevr  mobility  pre^jents  them-,  from  meeting  minimum  / 
attendance  requirements  necessary  to  receive  high  school  course  credit.  ^-  / 
The  Washinoton  State  Migrant  Education  ^Program'  in  cooperation  with  ttie  Texas 
■Migrant  ^du^at^on  ^rosran  developed  a  proqran*  khov^n  as  the  Washington-Texas 
Seconoary  Cred^  Exc^ng^  •Projort,.  a  combination  of'm<^ht  school  and 
coordination  n^x,h  ihe  students'  hone  base  schools'to  insure  proper  crediting 
0^  course  wor^.    Results  0^  a.Dilot  oroject  indicated  that'^ 76' orogram 
T)articipants  accrued  386  course  credits  which  were  then  transferred  via 
the  MSP'S,  to  thpi^  home  base  districts. 

i  * 

In  additioj^  tc  ^^e  above,  durirq  the  oast  year  23  States  parti$;p^ted  in  ar. 
East  Coast  *  Interstate  workshop  to  develop^  .interstate  nlans  /or  the  various 
r^orant  education  oroqrar  comoonents      prejrchpol ,  occupati-onal  training, 
bi'linqual,  '^at'^r-atics ,  lanouaq^  arts ,  health,  parental  involvement, 
enrichppnt  a<:tivTties,  and^si^pporti  vp  servi  ces .    *Each  nr^nram  component^ 


was  structured  orv  a  uerforrr^nce  objectives  basi'sl\  The  key  issue  was  to 
prdvide  educational  continuity  for  participating  narant  children  thrpugh 
the  inclusion  of  these  corDorents  in  all  their  State  nigrant  prograrr 
appHcations.     .  •  *  •  ' 

Program  Scope  '  * 

The  Migrant  Education  Program  is  an  important  and  growing  proaram  within 
Title,  I.    It  seeks  to  irnprove  educational  Of^ortunities'  for  a'target  • 
population  feeing  problems  which  ar^praiably  ^re  severe  thar^  for -^ny 
other  group.    Not  only. are  mi  grant  ^tudents  tyoically  educationally  and. 
economically  disadvantaged  in  comparison  to  the  re6t  of  American  society, 
but,  in  addition,  migrant  studentsjby  '^f ini tion  miss  the  systematical ly- 
sequenced  and  sustained  educational  proVams  available  to  most  non-miqrant 
children.   ^  ' 

The  following  list  indicates  the  fWber  of  full-time  equivalent  students 
who  have  participated  in  the  migrant  o^oaram  since. 1973: 

'  ^^^^       ■       Firtl-time  Equivalent  ^tudents 

212,^73 

'  267.791 
296.428 


"For  the  1^71 -72  59^oo>  year;  (includlTrg-  the  samm^  0^  1972).  Ttir  Con-sol  fdated 
Brogran  Infqfmafion  ^eDO^t  (CpIP)  ir^dicated  that  23?, 000  chilcfren  participated 
in.  regular  sc^ocfl  term  and  s"mrer  migrant  orojects.    More-  than  half  of  the  < 
participants  were  .locatetl  in  California.  Florida  and  Texas,  i  The  C?1R  also 
indicated  tha-t  o^  S48.9  million  Af^ESEA  Title  I  miqraf>t.  funds  ■  expended 
during  this  tire  period.  i3''  was  devoted  tQ  En^l  i  0,  -  larfguage  arts,  and 
reading;*Z5'  to  other  ^direct  educati(?^al  servicesf  T?"^- ^to  oupil  services* 
and  25"  to  other  eioer^ih^res,         .        •  .     *  ■  ' 

More  recent  fioure^  obtaine<J  from -the  **i.arant  Student  Pecord  Transfer  System 
indicate  that  in  Fv  3975\  392.7r^O  students  in  8.000  schoo>  districts  we're 
served  .in  the  miarant  Drogram.         these.'  280.000  were  in  regular  schocl 
term  projects,  and  112.70^  were  in  summer 'school  Dr'ojectgT  ^Approximately 
108.985  stud^t?  were  ^onWl y' -ii grant .    A  total,  of  lO'.Q^l  miaVant  projects 
were  in  operatipn  during  Fv>^,  of  wfiiCh  o.5?f  were  conduct^  during  the  : 
regular  School  term,    ^orty-eight  states  dIus  Puerto  Pico  initiated  State 
fT'iqrant  proarars  durinn  F"^  1975.  '  '     /     '      '  * 
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^rogra^  Effect weness  a'^i  ^^rr^rr^-^^-  *  ^ 

Tne  growtn  of  the  migrarrt  ;:rogra'^  fro^r:  121  projects  in  1§67  serving 
^apDroximately  43,CX)0  students  to  10,961  projects  ir  1975  serving  ap;)rox' 
'imately  400,000  stuoents  incicates  that  tne  target  DOpulation  is  being 

identifi-ed  and  servec 

The  effects  of  educational  ancJ  su:)DOrtive-  services  provided  under  the 
migrant  prograr  on  pa-^ti c i patmc  stud'ents  are  di'fficult  to  oocument.  *A 
large-scale  descriDtive  study  o^*  the  migrant  prograr  nas  oeen  complete,(j 
by  the  (iff 'fee  o^  Education  and  a  rore  fo^^^-al  evaluation  is  in  ororjress'  i 
A  Drief  description  of  tne  fcrr^r,  and  the  inte'^t  o^  tne  latter*,  are 
discussed  teio<^ 

'Section  5G7  of  the  Education  Arendrents  of  197£  fP.L.  92-31S/  directed  tne 
Cort-issioner  o^  EduCAticn  to  conduct  a  study  ci  tne  operation  of  ESL-' 
Title  i  as  1^  affects  tne  education  of  r?igrant  cnii^ren'.    To  ne^t  tn?- 
Conc'^essiona  !  mand'^te,  site  visits  were  conducted  at  162  project  scnoois 
in  72  schooi  districts  ^^  te^  States  (California,  Texas,  Florida,  Colorado, 
Vicmgan,  Sew  ue^sey.  New  ror^  .  Nortn  Carolina,  Cnio  and  '^asnifigton)  wnicr 
received  rore  tnan  7G  percent  o^  tne  rigraist  prograr  funds  in  1  972^,' 13^  ' 
Dnncic.al£,^30^  teacners ,  '1 SC  teacner  aides,  87  r.enoers  of  advispry  conr.ittees 
395  parents  and  435  students- we^e  interviewed.     In  addition,  ten  noteworthy 
fT'igra'nt  education  pro'jects  were  identified  and  visited  during  the 'sutler  o* 
1973  for  case  study  purposes-    Anab^is  of  the  data  indicated  t/iat  migrant 
students  and^neir  parents  reflect  the  values-  of  the  larger  society  in  tha.t 
tney  are  ^uooortive  of 'the  coa^s  cf  tne  educational  syster,  and  parents,  snare 
tpeT^  children's  asoirations  for  erployrrent  outride  of  the  migrant  streair  in 
wt^ite  collar  and  Dlnje  collar  oositions.    Unfortunately,  tne  mdDility  patterns 
of  ngrant  students  r^-ake  tne  tasj'  cf  providing  them  an  effective  educationd 
Drograrr  extreme i:i^^i^.fi Ct>i t-.  -^t^KU-f-+mii nqs.  indicated  tnat  rtgrant  students 
^te'^c  to  ^al'  cen^'nc  t'^e"''^  ror-n ':'^art  oee'^s^ir  grgrje  level  arc  m  leve^ 
a:a:e'-::  ^cnieve^^en:  ir  tne  e^'-.'ies:  years       scnco    anc,  thereafter,  .a-'e 
^e^e."^  ac"e  to  :atcn  j;:     're.  are-  ^o  less  1  lively  to  enter^  of  coroiete  a 
seccnca'".'  scnoc;  croqra^  *    whereas  "fte  non-rioraJit  criid  nas  a -95  percent 
^cnarrp  c*  erte'"''';:  tne  nvf^  ,':'"a::e  and  an  80  oercent  chance  o^  entermc  the 
Ctn  c-^a:!.^  ine^-i crart  cn^^c  nas  o^^^  a  4;  percent  anc  a*-  li  oer^cent  cr.anc-E 
'■  e'-te'^.ind  *-c'n".nt"'  arc  \:\r  -^ad^s,  respective' 

Tne  cata^frc^  tne  evaluation  study  seemed  to  indicate  tne  neea**  far  the 
ideotif ication  and/or  desian  of  effective  elementary  and  secondary  'programs 
Which  meet  the  specific  needs  o^  the  miqrant^lld  ^  A  combination  of  ecofiomic 
support,  effective  rem^eJial  worK  and  clear  sequence  of  activities  leading  ^ 
toward  saeci^ic  instructional  and  career  goals,  especially  for  the  child^at  * 
tne  secondary  Jeve I  ,  is  essentia! v    For  th^  younger  migrant  chi  Id, 'enrichment 
experiences  at  tne  preschoal  level  and  an  emphasis  on  basic;  skills  in  the 
early  elementary  qrades  is  needed  if  the  achievement  cycle  of  retartled 
educational  qrowth  and  hiqh  drob-out  rates  is  to  be^  broken.    Greater  emptiasis 
is  also  needed  in  the  development  and  disseminatipn  oV  effective  prooraf^s  ^ 
whicn  resul*  m  thp  acquisition  of  basis  skills  and  reduce  the  isolation  o^ 
the  Tn-c:raht  cm'd  f  ror  ni 'Ifcn-ri  qrant  peer:: 
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The  provision  of  educational  sei\':ces  tc  r.igrar.ts  alsc  depends  uror  the  iriple- 
mentation  of  effective  recruitrrent  programs  arc  Greater  interstate  and  intrastate 
coordination.     The  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  Systeri  (y^PTS).  has>creat 
potential  as  a  storage  and  retrieval  syster  for  mforriaticr  or  rigrant  crildren. 
It  IS  likely  that  ir  tr.e  fat^re  teacrers  will  he  rcre  cysteratic  ir  their  erxcll- 
Eent  of  students  into  tne  MSFTS /.^sirce  it  is  ire  Dasis  ^or  f^roirc,  ::jt 
unless  a  j;er iodic  audit  is  ccnauct.ec,  student  reccrds  are  rot  likely  to  n^eet 
the  criteria  of  acc;:racy  ar*d  ccrpleteness 'f cr  trheir  util:2ati'cn  as  guides  in' 
the  design*  and  implerentaticr  of  educational  ^sfl'^ogrars . 

A  report   'Sept.  16,   1575)  on  tne  Migrant  St. de'":  *^^ZZ^Z  ^^^''S^e*'  SySte'^^  COnc  ]  oded 

^       he  data  ir  tne  vsPTE    were  S^se^^c*  tc  Zei^l"^''  z  z* -^dlir  :2ata'  "^or  estirat- 

Igrant  prograr  allocation?'.  ' However CrC  was  not  ar^le  tc  attest  ^  the 
accuracy  of  t.^e  Syster,         '33^e  .-.'"c;  ze  adCf^essed        fe  Cj^^e'^t  Z^^^ce 

of  Education  eval-aticr  des'crited  relc 

m 

Oncoirr;  and  ,  P 1  orj-ieii  ?r ec ts 

's^'^raSiZ  zr car ars  Is*  designed  tc 
neet  a  r.jrsjer  cf  ocjectives.     Ir  zt.b  ai^PT      nrograr  ser^'ices,'  it  v.ill  prc'ide 
jp-datec  ir^cr-aticr.  cr  t-";e  "^^t^e  cf  tr^e  edi^caticnal  arid  s'jrxcrtive  s^r'ices 
prcr.'ided  <  tc  ''j^rar.t  stjderts  ir.  ccr.trast  to  t.-ose  prcvided  tfc  nor^ti^a.nt 
stjder.ts.    Zr.  zr.e  areafff  procrar  irpact  arc.  ef fecta'-eriess,  a  large-scale  test- 
iricr  effort  v.-ill  orci'Ie  irjrcr-aticri  or.  t-^.e  r-^sic  s!<-ll  attairrer.t  cf  rjLgrar.t 
srjcer^ts  pairtidicat::ri::  Ir  rj.grant  procr^^  ircl>id^^  t.ne  ider.tif  icaticn  cf 
exerplajT/  s^^oject  c^a-^a cte'"' st' :s  i^mc"  Foster  academic  acmeve'^erit^  To  raeet*  tnp 
reQjirererts  o*  se':tfor  15'  of  iSiA  "itie  I,  as  a^-ended,  3fi  ^v^luatiop  handbook, 
irx:l-idir^^>«^*al^ticr.  -TDcels  ind  ropcrtir/g  forrats  designed  for  ase  r^y  local, 
5ta+:e,  aEd  federal  e/al^tcrs,  v;ill       '-iceloDed.    In  addiUQTw  siDce  zs^e  data. 
m  the  Mio'r^ct  Stjdent  Peccrd  Trar^fer  Syst^  is  c,.^er,tly  ceinc  used  tc  decer- 
•^j-ne  tr.e  State-nv-St^te  allegation  cf  -'Jig^ar.t  f  ^nds,  a  val icat^or.  cf  trat  data  ^ 
'aiII  oe  ccrK^ucte^".  co  ir^^e  its  acc^aT/  arid  ccr^leteness  for  funding  purposes. 
J^s-ults  cf  tr^5  e-'al^tion  vill  oe  reported  ir,  fit^e  arj^^^l  e/al^ation  reports 
as  tr.e-y  oeccT'e  a^ailacle. 

Sources  of  Eval^at lor  I^at a  . 

Consolidated  Prograr  Infcrrat^cn  ?ep-crt,  the  Migrant  Prograr,  :;ational  CeYvter  for 
Education  Statistics-,   75-3C9r.        >       .  ^ 


/ 


Education  Byjefmg  Paper ,  Title  I  M:crM.t       icati^^l^grar ,  U.S.  Oeffice  of 


•    -Education,  May,  197S. 
♦  •  ^ 

Ex9te<Jh  Systers,   Inc.     rvaluaticr  of  the  Ir.pact  of  FSEA  Xtip  I  Prograr  for 
/  M^rantt  Chil dren  o f  __Mi g r ant  Agr  ic^l  tural  Wor/e r  g  .    Volur^  \-lV Falls  Churc h  , 
Virginia , Jaruar^ ,  1974. 

Federa;  Pegi'ster,  J-ly  H,   1?7S,  Vol-jre  40,  N'c .  131,  p,  ^8622-2ee2&. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Prograr  Na-^-e :     Title  I  Program  for  Institutionalized  Neglected  or 
Delinquent  Children 


Title  I.  of  tre  £l4r"entary  and  Secondary 
^ct:^  :.f  1965,    as  a-erded 


E.duc^ar  1 : 
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Expiration  Da^te 
June ,    1978  * 

^pprogr idt ion 

32, 262, 153 
10,  282.  1T5 
IJi, 946^00' 
l4;00^;  437 
15,194,106 
^0, 212, 666 
.  '  27,545  ,  3.79  * 
25,448, 869 
26, S20, 749 
27, 459, 444 
25 , ^41 ,  151 


a-   Co^lG  ar: 


^pj  ect  1  \  es 


As  oart  of 


^cnA,   Title  I,   the  prograr   for  institutionalized 


■e;::ectea  or  aelmquent  cfyildren  rqsponds  t'o  the  larger 
^ro^rd-'s  cjoals  as  stateu  m-P/L.   39-10*   that^s,  to 

I'-prove  educational  prograr.s  by  various  rieans   t  .  .'7^ 
/,'hicn  cortnoute  particularly  to  rfieetmg  the  special 
.cc;^cat loral  reeds  of  educationally  deprived  children.*"  • 
.'Sc-tio-   I'^l  of  P.L.    3  9-10)  .  '  . 


/ 


*Beglnr.in7  m  1.97  3,  unlike  the  p^evioujt/y^ar*^  there  were  funds 
.jjthori/^rj  aj-,c  appropriated  to  serve  children, m  adult  cbrrecv- 
tiona]^  : i  ^  u*- i  or  .  ^^ou'h  06.  8|  rili-xon  of  the  $7.3  mi  I'll  on  \ 
overall   mcro^^e  oetj^Den   19.72  arjo  1973  is'  attributable   to  ^he*/ 


aaai t  i  on 


popu I  at  ion . 
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The  a-nend^T'er ts   ir    l-.L..    y?-7^og  passed  on  N'cvenber  1966,    whi cn 

added  inst  i.tut lona  1 1 ^^ea  nOglected  or  delinquent  youth    (as  well 
as  children  of ».nigratory  agricultural  workers  and  Indian  children 
m  B.I. A.    schools)   to  tl^s^  eligible  under  P.L.    89-10,  stated 
goals  for  these  subprof/^'S.     With  respect  to  the  neglected  or^« 
delinquent  chilarer-,  'the   1  avv  states  thatf^the   funds  Tust  be  i^sed 
^  .  *  .  i 

"only   for  program/  end  proje'-rs    (including  the  acquisition 
of  equipnent-i-dnc:  wh^re  net:essary  the  const#ruction  of  school 
facilities)   which  arc  aesigned  to.  r-feet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  such  chl'la-en.        (Sectior    12^    (c)    of  P.L.  39-10 
a.T.ended,    uncerlir^rc  adciea) 

Monospecific  ODjecti\es  have  Deen^  stated  by  JSOE  as'  follows: 
'Special  educational  d^sj stance  to'  he^p  -eet   the  nost  crucial 
Px^eeds  of  institutionalized  children  should  be  directed  toward 
^jtheir  rehabilitation  ana  developr,ent  into  self-respecting,  law- 
abiding,    useful   citizens.  '      (HEV;  guide  foir  planning  projects 
£or,chiiaren   m   mstitutiors   for  neglected  or  de']  inqOent  children, 
FeDruary,    1967,)*  , 

Since  *  tnt-T  ,    r.orc   :z>p<ac'Liic  ob"]ective3  have  been  formulated/    such  , 
as  that  sti^od  in   the  FY  i  ^77   Budget  v/ust  i  f  i  cat  i  on :    "funds  are 
conceat rated  on  le^'eLiicil  education  ^na  individualized  instruction 
since*  these  chilaren  are  gererally  two-to-four  years  behind  their  ^ 
peers   in  educa tic^a l-^chicC-Ci^-ent (page  67]  . 

Proqrar  operations  •  ' 

Th^  tAic    I   prcgrdT  fcr  children   in  institutions  tor  neglected.Qr 
delinquent  youth         ir   adult  corrections   facilities   is  adnvinistered 
by  USCE,    state  educaxior  agencies,    tl;:e  state  agency  responsible 
for  educating  chilare^   m   institution:^,    and  institutional  or  local 
educatiOlf  per  ??onr  c  1 Such  i  ns  1 1  t,ut  i  ons  whose  children  a^re  eJigible 
to  receive  service's  ai;)e  defined    .n  ^he  proposed  ^rules  of  October 


V 


1)     'Ar^.   ijst;itution   for  neg  1  ect  ed  *  ch  1 1  d  rcn  means   a  public 
or  privaf^  non-fjiofiV    r  evident  icil  facility    (other  than 
a   f  OS  t  eryhortj )    Vvhich  is  operated  primarily  for  the  care 
of,    for  at   luast    ^0  aa/s .    children  who  have  been  committe.d 

q  ^rie  institution.,  -or   voluntarily  placed  m  the-  institoy 
tion,    and  for  whoip  the   institution  has  assumed  or  been 
'granted  custodial   responsibility  pursuant'  to  applicable 
.Sta*te   law,    because  of  the  abrardonment  by.   neglect  by, 
or   dcci^-h  of.    parentis  or  persons  acting  in  the  place  of* 


P'j  r^,  n  t 


(2)    "An  institution  for  deianqment  children  means  a  pubi'i-c  or 
private  non-profit  residential  facility,  operated  primarily 
'    'foi;  tne  care  of  children  who  have  been  adj  udi  cated  ^to  be 
.     delinquent  and  'for  whom  the  average  length  of  stay  is  at 
least   30  days."     *       .  '  ' 


(3)    "Adult  correctional'  y^titution  means  a  residential 

institution  in  whi chSfcrrsons  abo^^e  and  belQw  the  a^ge  of 
21  are  confined  as  aWesult  of-  having  been  adjudicated, 
to  be  delinquent  or  having  iDeen  convicted  of  a  criminal 
offense.  '  '  ^ Federal  Register ,   October^  22,  1975) 

A  Title  I   grant   is  nade  to  the  agency   (state  or  local)  responsible 
for  educating  the  children  residing  in'^auch  ajj^^titutioj^is. 

Hence,    some  institutionalized  N/b  children  receive 'Title  I  service's 
through  the  LEA  within  whose  geographic  boundaries'  their  institu- 
'tions  are  located.      In   this  case--that  of  approximately  69,000 
N/D  children  attending  local  schools-- the  I^A's'grant  is  based 
on  Its  concentration  of  children  from  low  income  families  plus  t 
the  nuT;ber  of  N/D  children   {aged  5-17)    residing   in  institutions 
or  foster  hoFtes   in  the  area    (^s  determined  by  January  caseload 
figurosj;   expenditure  of  the  grant  funds  should  be  commensurate 
with  those  two  proportions    (-HEW- guide  for*  planning  piro^jects  in 
institutions   for  N/D  children,). 

Similarly,   a  state  agency  nay  be  responsible  for  the  education 
of  children  m  institutions  it  operates  or  supports.     It  then.  , 
becomes  the  Title  I  grantee.     Its  grant  is  based  on  the  average, 
daily  attendance  of  children  receiving  fr^e  public  education 
in  the   instiHiutions  administered  by  that  agency.     The  size 
of  the  grant  is  stipulated  in  section   123    (b)   of  the  legisla-^ 
tion  to  be  Jthat  average  daily  attendance  figure  multiplied' 
by  AOX  of  the  state's  average  per  pUpil  expenditure   (or  to  . 

no  less  than  80%  of  the  U  .~S .  ^^verage .  per  pupil  expenditure, 
and  no  more  than  120%  of   the  U.  S     average ).  *  (Farther,- 
Section  125  of  the  same  legislation  states  that  no  State  agency 
shall  receive  less  than  100%  of  what  it  receiv^^d  the  previous 
year-a  hold  harmless.)     In  order  to  recej^ve  ^SSh  grants,  the 
local   education  agency**  must^(l)  iderytify 


'Except  for' Puerto  R-i.co  whose  grant  does  not  have  the  80%  U.S. 
average  expenditure  floor,    .  ^ 
__or  state  agency  responsible  for  providing  free  publi c « educat io« 
in  the  st^te  institufeiQns  fpr  neglected  oi>  delinquent  youth, 
(Sertion  403    (6)(B)   of  P. L. .81-874  established  the  inclusion  of 
state  aqerff^ics   respoifpible  for  educatiTig  the  institutionalized 
children  under  the  term  "LEA"   for  purp93e5  of  Title.  I.    , Hence,  ^ 
descriptions  of  duties  aTTtf  requirements  of  LEA's,   with  respect 
to  Title  I  projects/  appllf^.also  to  those  state  agencies.) 


I 


■      the  institutions  whose  children  ^li'l  be  served,   the  number  of  such 
children,   and  the  age  span  of  those  children;    (2)   state  the  function 
of  each  such  ins.titQtion,   the  nature  of  its  regular  educational 
proge^,  and,  the  average  length  of  stay  of  tiie'childreri;  (3) 
describe. the  results  of  a  needs  assessment  <Jf  the  children  and. a 
•priority  ranking  of  those  needs;    (4)   state  the  objectives  of  the 
proposed  p1»bgram,   the  performance  criteria,   and  the  evalyation  - 

•  .jnstruments  and  techniques  to  be.  used;    (5)   describe  the  setvi'ces 
to  be  provided  to  meet 'those- needs ,    the  number  "^of  children  to  be 

J    served,'  the.ir  age  and'gradg,    and  the  inservicg  training  to  be  - 
'    ^^f^^^"^  ^'^  staff-;    (6j   state  a  budgs^^j  for  the  proposed  project;  ' 
.    ( descr'ibe-  any  construction  activities  ' to  be  uDdeftaken  with  . 
the  Title  I  funds  and  the  use  intended  for.  such  structur-es;   and  ■ 
(8)    Ii'st  equipment  .tcj  be- purchased  with  the  Title  I  Funds. 

.The  state  education  agehcy  appr6ve5  'thos'e  project  applications  * 
from  LEA'S  or  other  ^t^ate  agencies  whic'h  show  evidence   <1)  that 
a  *nee^  assessment  "has  been  made;  \(2)    that  the  services  are 
intend^d^o  m^e^the  special  educational  needs  of  children  being  ^ 
^     served;    (3)   th^l^l^e  proposed  project  is  ^5  sufficient  size 

scope,  -and  quality  to- give  substantial  p^Tomise  of  meeting  those  ' 
needs;   and    (4)   that  the  services  to  be  provided  are  not  available 
^  from  funds  other  than  Title  J  (hew  Guide). 

Program  Scope  ♦ 

^  /  . 

The  Title   I  program  in  institutions   for  neglected  or  delinquent/' 
,    children  continues  to  serve'  children  from  more  institutions 

corrmiens urate  with  its  growth  in  funding,      (See  earlier  figures  ) 
In  1969,    48,000  chi'ldren  in  251  state  Tnst it*itions  received 
.services  under  Title  I.     The  program#s  scope  grew  to  children  in 
stalie  institution^   in  1971,    and  the  estimates   for  the  1976-77 

•  school  year  suggest  that  as  manyas  50 ,  000 'youngsters  in  5*75 
institutions  will  be  served.  ^ 

^     Similarly,    the  scope  of  the  proqgbm  ^n  local  schools  h^  grown 
from  67,000  children  in  1969  to  69,000  estimated  for  1976-77 

(Provision  of  Title  I  services  to  children  attending  local     \  ^ 

schools^  IS  supported  under  the  Part       Basic  LEA  grarft  portion''  ^ 
of  the  appropriations'  and  is  usually  about  one-fifth  as  large 
as  that  appropriated  to  serve  children  in  the  state  instm? 

PrM^am  Ef  f  ect  i  venes-s  and  Progress         .  "  •  ^ 

The^  addition  of  this 'program  to  Title  I  in  1966  representedgithe 
first  federal  effort  to  ifprove  the  educational,  exp^riencer^f 
cMUdren  in  institutions   f|r  the  neglected  or  delinquent.  Just 
as  the  objectives  for  the  Wogram  have  evolved  since  that  time 
.from  a  desire  to   "rehabilitate  the  children  into  self-respectmA 
citizens"   to^  more  specific  goal  o^  remediating  their  special 
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educational  handicaps,  ^so,    too,   have  the  services  changed. 

41th6ugh  there  it  currently  no  information  available  at  the 

federal  level  on  thfe*  program ' s  overall  success  at  meeting  i^s 

objectives,    review        several  state  annual  evaluations  suggests 

that  the  achievement  of  some  children  i^  increasing  at  a  rate 

faster  than  before  they  entered  'the  institution.'  '  ^ 

Hence,   several  questions,    in  addition  to  the  .overalT  nat lona 1 
impact  of  t>he  program,    remain  unanswered-     Although  project  and 
state  evaluation  reports  snuggest  that  the  children  "do  learn  at 
' faster  rates ,    the  educators  question  how  long  benef its • from  the 
Title  I  services  -are  retained.     ^hat  happens  to  tl^  children' 
when  they  leave  the  program?     Are-  they  enrolled  in  other 
compensatory  projects         their^new  surroundings?     A  current 
GAO  study  IS  attempting  to  provide  this   information  throuqh 
follow-up  '  interviews  w'lth  children  and,  institution 'personnel : 
Results  will  be  available  by  spring,  1977. 

V^OE  also  needs  more   information  about  t'he  nature  of  regular, 
institutional  educational  ^rQgrams,    so  tihat  they  know  how  Title  I 
projects  can^  best  supplement  the  regular  programs,.     Site  visits, 
tp  100  state  institutions,    as  well  as  interviews  wi^h  a  variety, 
of  state -agency  personnel,   in  the   first  phase  of  a'new  national 
evaluation  should  provide  information  address ing, 'this  area- 

Ongoing  and^  Planned  Evaluation  Studies  '         ^  * 

A  national  evaluation  is  underway  to  provrde  information  not 
available  at  the  State  level^.      It  has  three  major  emphases: 
(1)   the  operations  of  the  program  nationwide  such 'as  OE-SE^^-SAA- 
inst^tution  communication,^  institutional  decisions  about'  chi  Idren  . 
•^to  be*s%rved,    measures  used  to  diagnose  problems  aiid  services' 
provided  to  resolve  them,   etc.,    (2)    the  actual  outtomes  of 
services  provided  to  the  children,    and    (3)    the  development^ of 
models  for  State  evaluation.     The  first  area  of  emphasis  will  be  ^ 
covered  in  Phase   I  of  the  study^    involving  visits  to   100  state 
institutions,    the i r  admi nis t ra tive  agency,   and  the  state  education 
agency^.     Case  reports  will*  be  written  on  each,    and"  exemplary- 
components  of  the  Title  I  program  will  \ie  described.  Such 
information  will  be  available  by   March,/  1977. 

The  second^  and  third  areas,  of  emphasis,'!    that  of  the  impact,*of 
the  Title  I  services  and  model  development,   will  be  covered  in 
Phase   II  of  the  project,    scheduled  to/run, from  January  1977  to 
August  of   1978.     This  phase  will  involve  measuring  the  cognitive 
growth  of  the  children  at  three  points  during  the  year,    as  well 
as  their  affebtive  development.  ^  . 

Sources^  of  I nf  ormatipn        .  ;  .  . 

Federal  Register,    October  22,    1975,    pages   49349  -  SI. 

State  Annual  Evaluation  Reports,    f^iscal  years   1972  and  73.  * 

HEW  Guide  to  Planning  Prospects.    1970.  -  ^  ** 
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AjmUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  gN  EDUCATION  >?^OORAMS 


Program  Name":  ^  ^ 

X  ' 

'Supplementary  Educational  C^nt&rs 
and  Testing       ^  * 

T.eRls  lat  ion : 

Title  in^o?  the  rieyentarv  and  , 
Secondary  FducationHct  of  19^5,^ 
as  amend^ed 

*  Year 


1966 
1967 
.1968 
'l969 
1970 
1^71 
1972 
1973 

1975 
197^ 


^c^  '^Prvice^;  Huidance,  ^^otinseling 

Expiration  ^ate:  ^  * 

June  30,   1976     *  . 


ithorization* 


180 
515 
527 
5^6 
5f  A 
592 
^21 
^  ^23 
^23 


^000,000 
,250,000 
,000,000 
',875,000 
, 500,000 
,  5(70,000^ 
,250,000 
,150,000 
,150,000 
,150,000 


■\ppropria_tj^on 


7  5.000 
135,000 
187,876 
16^  ,'876 
116,393 
143^393 
U6,393 
146,393 
146,393 
120,000 

72,ii^5 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,orU) 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,755*** 


Progra'n 


and  ^ '>^_i  ec  t  y/es 


Tir^e  TIT  provided  funds  tc  'suppon  local  educational  prelect,  designed 
a)  stimulate  and  as.i.t  In-ihe  ProvUion  of  vitallv  needed,  ed.uca- 
tlonal  services  not  available  in  sufficient  quantity  or  quality;   (  )•  ^ 
'evetop  e-enplarv  educational  nro.rans  to  .erve  as  r^odel.  ^^^'^^^'''^^^^ 
chool  pro.rars;  and  H)  a.si.t  ^tate.  in  establi^ln.  and  maintaini  . 

Pro^aP.  of  guida^,  coun.eling^  and  testing.     for  purpose,  of     Itle  HI 
a    f^novative  pro^  was  define^as  one  which  offers  a  "--pproach  to 
r..-.-'r.h<-a\   irpa  and        dpqirned  to  denonscrate  a  solution  to  a 
Lif       ,    d.  in  exen  lar..    reject  vas  defined  as  one  ,hicb  ha.  proven 

to  he  successful,  vorthv  of  re^l4 ca t ioa  and  one  that  can  serve  «s  a  .odel 
for  other  qvste^.'?.    "      ^  /  ^  t 


*An  anount  of  ^  percent  of  funds  ^Opropr^ated  I.s  authorised         ^  1°^" 
,ent  to  outlying  areas,   to  schoMs  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
.\ffairs  a>^d  to  overseas .  dtper^ent.  Schools  operated  bv  th-  department 
of  Oefensc.  / 

93-380. 


**ESEA,"  Title  HI  Is 


MI        .on«;olidn^d.  undrr  Title  17  PaVf  C  bv 
nder  ^  1     ^^3-  380,  no  f  un  N /a^?  *     thor  i  *ed  for  FSrA  TIT   In  anv  vear 
in  which  fMr.is  arp  prov  :ded/|^  'bv        1  p  V\  P^rt  r. 

„l/sC  vear  in  which  apprrpr i a t i on  vcr^  nadp 
rrort  of  jthe  /undq  'so  appr  opr  i  a  tcd^  v^^re  avail- 
V  out  prot;ra4  pur'^uant  to  tha  titles  Inrlnded^ 


"***VndGr  P. I..  93-380,    in*  the 
to  Titlf^  ^V,  P-'^i't  r,^3n  p 
able  to  the  Stato^  to  ca 
in  ih^  rnn^ol i dat i nn . 


.  89  . 

Beginning  in  FY  1971,  85  percent  of'the  Title  III  funds  were  directly  con- 
trolled by  c^e  States.     The  only  restrictions  on  the'use  of  the 'State 
administered^  funds  were:     fl)  15  percent  rust  be  i^s'ed  for  projects  far  .the 
handicapped,  ^and  (2)  expenditures  for  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing 
'purposes  must  be  eqtial  to  at  least  50>  percent  of  the^anount  expended  bv 
each  State' from  funds  appropriated  for  FY  197Q  for  ""dtle  V-A  of  the  , 
National  Ugfense  Education  Act.    .  v^.  ^        '  ; 

The  remaining  15  percent  of  Title  'III  funds  were  adr.inistered  bv  ^he 
Commissioner  of  Education,  under  Section  306,  to  suDport  the  develo^jment 
by  local  school  districts  in  each  -State  of  solutions  to  problems  critical^ 
to  all  or  several  of  the.  States.  ' 

In  FY  1974  the  Corrmi ssioner  deter^lined,  with  advice, from  State  and  local 
school  .personnel  and  representatives  of  national  Title  III  organizations, 
that  a  major  thrust  of  Title  III  section  3C^  would  be  to  fb'ster  the  difeseni- 
natlon  and  implenentation  of  exemplary  projects.   'Although  Title  III*s 
Identification,  Validation  and  Disserinat ion  Strategy  under  the  state  plan 
portion  would  be  continued,   it  handled  intrastate  dissemination  only. 
Accordingly,  to  assure  that  successful  programs  developed  with  OE  support 
in  one  location  vould  be  adopted  and  inplement'ed  in  scHool  districts  with 
•  similar  needs  across  the  nation,  a  nunber  of  grants  under  sectian  306  were 
awarded  *o  fund  Q)  the  establishment  of  a' National  Diffusion  Net- 
work, and  (2)  the  implementation  of  exemplary  projects  in  a  number  of 
sites  through  the  use  of  packaged  projects  cal led , Pro j ect  Information 
Packages  or  through  other  means, 

through  the  "Identification*,  Validation,  Dissemination"  strategy  (IVD) 
'states  use  three  criteria  —  effectiveness,  exportabili tv  and  cost  effective- 
ness --  to  determine  the  success  of  Title  I I I ^pro j ect i .     Projects  are 
validated  through  an  on-site  visit  by^three  or  nore  o,ut-of-state  trained 
validators  who  validate  ^he  evidence  presented        the  l^cal  school  district. 
Projects  -^neeting  these  criteria  then  become  Part  of  a  pool  of  ^emplarv 
projects  for  dissemination  to  other  ^hool  ,di st rict s  within  the  respective. 
State.  .  I  '  ' 

•The  Maticnal  Diffusion  rfe1;?WDrk  was  intended  to  di$seninate  ard  prcnote  the 
inplenentation  of  exea:rplary  pirograrrjB  nation-^'ide  v^ch  passed  the'OL/KlE  ^ 
Joint  Disseiiunation  Peviev; -Panel  •    The  network  was  established  through  the 
award  of  grants  to  35  project  developer  sites  called  Develqper/De^,TDnstrators 
^  (DD's  )  aiKl  to  S2  State  Faqilitators  (SF*s)  located  in  30  states* 
<* 

Developer /Demonstrators  were  local,  school  district  sites  where 
exernplary  projects  were  developed  and  Vere  curref^ly  oper? ing DD's 
responsibilities  as  participants  in  the^'^etwork  IncTude^l-     CI)  preparing 
and  disseminating  inforrjaf'ion  about  th^f  project,    (2)  Providing  training 
and  technical  assistance  to  adopting  districts,  and  H)  prbvidifTp  ob«?er- 
vation  opportunities  .^or  potential  adopter  sites.     State  F;%c i  1  ttators  , 
also  l'^f&a]   school  districts,  were  responsible  for:     (1)  vorking  closelv 
C;ith  State  Ticpar tmtntq  of  Education  nnd  Or^velopers/'^^emonstrators  to  match  the 

\         ,  r       ,  ^ 
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needs  of  schc»l  districts  u\  their  respective  states  with  DD  projects,  (2) 
providing  informtion  about  DD  projects  to  interested  school  districts,  and 
(3)  helping  to  defray  costs  of  training  or  introducijjig  the  new  prograri  in 
the  adoption  site.  '  ^  4 

Related  to  the  exerplary  project  disseranation  and  implementation  thrust 
in  FY  1974  was  the  Gu^^rt  of  the  field  test       six  Project  Inforr.^ticn  . 
Packages  (PIPs)  in  19  school  sites  thro^x^hCKf^  the  ccwntry.  Each 
Project  Inforrration  Package  was  designed  tp  ^provide  all  of  the  infQma- 
tion  a^ school  district  Hould  need  to  irpX^tent  and  operate  an  exenplar^i'. 
education  pro^ject.    Tije  PIP  effort  was  (Jibeigned  to  investigate  v/hether 
throii^h  carefully  packaging  and  descrii;?ing  'the  key  features  and  project 
iirplfenentation  processes  of  successful  .projects  (in  ccrpensatory 
ecj^ration)  ,  the  PIP  could  serve  as  the  prir^ry  transmitter^  of  ea^  suc- 
cessful project,  v/ith  a  mnirnur.  of  ^^volv'einent  by  the  staff  at  the 
developer  site. 

'  *  *      *  • 

Toother  significant  thrust  ir>  FY  1974  v;as  in  tiie  area  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect,   iiere,  three  riodel  training' .programs  werp  designed  to  prepare^ 
.  teachers  xo- identify  childrgn  './no  are  victims  of  child  abuse  and  neglect, 
to  make' proper  referral  of  these  children  t^  other  individuals  or  agencies 
for  help  and  to  work  :.X)re  *ef fectuvely  with  such  children  m-the^r  clkssrocms 
and  with-  the ,  chil^en '  s.  parents . . 

In  FY  19>5  'the  CorTis^ioner' decided  to  continue  to  foster  the  disseranat^n 
and  implementation  of  exerplary  projects  through  the  same  activities  a^  ' 
incjicated  ab(!jve  for  FY  197^.    -In  addition  to  continuing  the  exerplary  project' 
dissemination, and  i/plenentation  thrust,  the  Corrassioner  announced  two 
new  rfiajor  priority /areas  'for  the  discretionary  portion  {Section  306)  of 
ESJA,  Title  III  ir/pY  197^.    The  first,  designated  th&  Early  Childhood 

s  to  be  inplenented  by  awarding,  a  nur^fer  of  grants  to  ' 
icts       enable  the  sclibols  to  assume  a        role  in  assist- 
:en ting ' persons ,  such  as  day  care  center  and  nursery^ 
jysitter;5,  and  other  persons  having  direct  corftact  with 
respond Vore  effectively  ta  their  needs.  ^  The  second 
FV  1975  was  to  suj^rt  projects  to  tram  'local  school 
n  the  application  of--pei7forr.^ajTpe-based  manaqeinent  techniques 
1  use  of  limited  resources  to  ireety  the  rost  critical 


Outreach  Prograri 
local  school  i?k6 
ing  parent^and 
school  workers, 
youn^  children 
new  priority  • 
adtaini  str  a  tor  s 
to  assure 
education 


opt 


in  their  schools. 


Program  OperaJbiais^ 


The  state  pl^ 
.directly  by 
Under  this 
by  sufcnittiifig 
for  ^prpv$ 
tions.  r 


portion  of  Title  III, 
states  m  tiie  forra  oi 
,te  Plan  portion  of  Titj 
an  annual  >State  Plan- 
following  the  require 
regulations  required 


551  of  the  funds,  were  administered 
grants  to  local  school  districts  .^^ 

III,  states   qualified  for  funding 
t^  L.S.-  ConjLSsioncr  of  Education 
Its  set  forthVn  the  progrctfp,  regula- 
it  state  plan^ shall:     (X)  identify 
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critical  educational  needs,  (2)"develcp  evaluatica^^  strategies^  (3)  provide  for-' 
the  disseminatic^  of  information  about  projects  de'termned  to_  be  innovative, 
exemplary,  ai)d  of  high  quality  and  (4). review  and  fund  project^  based  on  the  ^ 
state's  assessed  educational  needs.    Following  approva)  of  the^tate  Planr,, 
funds  were  then  allcx^eted  on  the  basis  of  ^a  population  formula. 

Under  the  federal  discretionary  portion  of  Title%,III  fifteen  percent  of  eaah 
state's 'Title  III  allotment  was  awarded ,  ^  through  a  national  corpetitiiv^  process,'' 
directly  to  local  school  districts  frcr^  the  I'ederal  office.  ,  Of  each  such 
State  allotinent,  ^fifteen  percent  was  designated ;by  law  for  the^  support  of  * 
dofTcnstxation  proje<^ts  addressiia^  irrproved  approaches  to  thfe  educSation  of  . 
handicapped?  cK^^ldren.  /  -         '     t  ' 

Program  Scope:         *  a  ^  • 

^  .  /  -  . 

y  •  -  ' 

In  the  State  poj?€^ion  (85%)  of  Title  over  1,60C  demonstration  projects 

that  involved  7 .  Q^-^illion  students 'were  funded  in  ^  1973.    Approximately  1800'  • 
(ieiPftnstration  pfojepts  were  funded  m  both  FY  74  and  FY  75.     In  forty 
four  states' reported  that  they  served  6.1  million  students,  ^and  in  FY  75  the 
saine^ort/  four  states  reportied  that  they^  sejfved  6^.8  million  ^udentsi.  ^Infor- 
matioTi  for  FY  76^  is  n^t  available  at  this  time. 

•X'  •  ^    •     ' .  '  V * 

In  the  federal  di^retaonary  portion  (15,%)  of  Jitle  UP,  th^  enphasis  in 
FY  1974  was  placed  on  tlie  disserunation  and  adoption  of  successful  educa^ 
tional  projects,         the  238  grants'  awarded  m  FY  1974,  ^bout  167  were, 
awar;ded  foE^this  vpurpose;  36  v*ere  -for  the  improved  edu<i:ation  of  handicapped 
children^Three  were  for  traimn<^  teachers  to  deal  nore  effectively  with 
victun^^of  child  abuse;  and  32  w^re  continuations  of  various  types  of 
proje^^ts  funded  the  year  before.    In  FY  1975,  140  grants  were  awarded  to 
di^^minat)^  an<J  prcrDte  tjie  adoption  and  irpleinentation  ^f  proven,  educa-  - 
t-vo^l  practices.    Forty-one  early  childhood  outreach  prq3ects  were  funded; 

for  programs  for  the  handicapped,  25  in  the  area  of  performance-based  . 
managenent,  five  to  irprove  ratlienatic^  achievOTent  of  ^disadvantaged 

•  children",  three  an  tn^  area -of  cliild  abuse,  and  se;^en  in^  other  areas.. 

V^ereas  the  primary  tait/et. population  of  Section  306  grants  has  .traditionally 
been  eleiiTentary  and  secondary  school  age  children,  funding  strategies  in 
FY  1974  and  1975  sav.-  a  shift  ,to  teachers,  administrat9rs,  "and  parents  as 
the  prurary  ^^get  m  macy  graht  categories.    In  Y\  1974,  about  76  percent 
of  the  persons  directly  served  by  the  diffusion  grants  were  teachers  and  24 
peVcent  adrfomstrators'.and  ccmunity  pec^le.    The  target  popu!Lation  of 
early  Childhtod  outreach  ^^rogects  is  parents  of  preschool  children;,  of  '  ' 
perforiTiance-based  management- tr;aming,  local  school  adrmnistr ator s ;  and 
of^cho^d  abuse  pro]ects,  tl^srocm  teadhers.  ,       .  *  .  '* 

*  Of  tKe  17  grants  to  school  cTistricts  for  the  purpose  6f •  urplenenting  •a 
'•Successful  pro]ect  via  a  PIP,  apprbxunabely  53  schools  and  3,500  students 

wi^re  the  beneficiaries.  ^    ^  ,  •  ' 
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Program  Effectivene?ss  and  Progress; 

Th'e \discreta.ca:^axy  and  State  Plan  portions  of  Title  III  fiffided  diverse 
typ^*bf  projecrds  with  a  variety  of  goals.    It  was  therefore  not  possible 
nor  desirable  to  assess  overall  pro^rai-;  effectiveness  in  terms  of  inpact  on  a 
few  student  outcones.  >  Although  the  usual  urage  of  Title  1 1 1,  was  that  of 
a^iienonstraticn  prograr\,  ti^  legislation  has  frcn  ^the  beginnihg  included 
language  which  .called  for  t±ie*provision  c!rf  services.    Tlv^  irTOrtance  of 
the  service  aspects  of  tslie»  progif&n  ^creased  when  the  .nrierger  of  Title 
III  with  NDEA  V-A  m  1970    perr/anently  set  aside  a  'portion  of  the  funds 
fpr  the  jfBintena^ice,  of  prog^aTiS  b^.  ouidance,  oounseling  and  testing. 
Notwithstariding  the  legitimacy, of  local  projects  providing  services,' 
most  part^-es  concerned  with  the  national  objectives  of  the  law  (i.e. 
the  Cdhgress,iOE,  the^rJational  Advisory  Council  on  Supplenentary  Plans 
and  Services) »       *  stressedr  those  aspects  of  the  prograns  v^ich  fostered 
the  derronstxa tier. 'and  spreading  of.dbod,  innovative  practices  in 
fiJcJucatiori-      .    ,         .  .       i  •  * 

in 'the 'earlier  years  of  ^itle  III -the  President's  National  AcVisory 
Counfcil  expressed  •scfie-  concern  that  tlie  program  was  errphasizmg  services 
rather  than  ^innovaticn /v.  (Annual  Repprt,  1969).    liowever  in  later  reviews 
(Annual^Report,  1971,  3972,  1973,  1974)  the  Advisory  Council  found  the. 
r^txird  ivore  encouraging  on  the  basis  of.  ^elected  projects  and  in.  1974 
reported  that  "as^  the  porticn  of'LSEA  providing  local  *school  districts « 
with  the  seefi  rx)ney  they  need  to  find' innovative  answers  to  educational 
problens,  Title  III  has  •proved^  its  wortli." 

Aspects  of  the  continuation  question  have  been"  explored  in  early  years  by 
Iteam  (1969),  Polereni  (1969)  ar.d  later  by  Brightiran  (1971).  Brightnan 
found  that  7§  peifcent  of  the  projects  funded  for  tliree  years  betwe^  19G8 
and  1971  \ere  fcontinued'at  least  in  part  after  federal  funding  v^s  with- 
drawn.   The  continuation  question  is  currently  being  investigated  ^further 
by  the  RAfx»  corporation,  under  oon tract  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education^.  ' 
as  part  of  a  study  currently  m  progress  entitled  Federal  Prograns  Sup^'^  / 
porting  EducaticrtRi  Change.    The  results  of  this  investigation  should  shed*  ♦ 
fVirther  light*  on-  the  continuation  issue.  ,  \ 

;liether  or  not  Title  III  projects  have  servecSas  models  v^ch  other  schools 
or  districts  iiave  adoptsed  fully  or  in  part  has  }-)eto  a  difficult  question 
for  researchers  to  answer  because  project  people  of tentiines^'do  not  kncw^ 
whether:  or  not 'Interested  ijarties.  l^iave  in  fact  >)een  able 'to  replicate 
their  litle^III  projects.    Brightman  (1971)  found  that  when  school  superr 
intendents  v«re  asked  if  their  projects  had  been  adopted  in^  full    by  other 
School  districts,  14 . 8%  ^^nswere^  "YES",  53.0% -answereti  "NO",  and  32^21 
were  tincertam\    V^en'afeked  if  the  projects  had  been  add^^ed  in  part  t^y 
the  other  school  districts,  45.4%  answered  13^.3%  anstvered  'TO", 

while  a  surprising  41.0%  v;ere  uncertain.  ^These  figures  repi3esej|t  super- 
Xntendents  •  opinions ,  which  are  prc±>ably  based  ;Ln  nost  cases  on 
exfftBss:|.on  of  intent  frar  other  districts.    No  atberpt  was  nade  ^  this 
study  to' verify  that  pro^pcts  had,  in  fact,  1/fteh  adcpt;^  elsewhere  m 
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'full  or  in  paijt  /  Further  ex  aifti  nation  of  this  issue  is  included  in  the 
study  of  Federal  Program  Supporting  Educational  Change  (in  .progress) . 
Preliminary  findings  from  thi.s  study  indicated  that  for  projects  funded 
between  1970  and  1974  there  was  very  little  activity  by  the  pro;j-ects  or 
the  States  to  disseminate  the  projects  within  or  qutside  the  school 
district  which  developed  thie  project.    Although  the  National  Advisory 
Counfil,   in  its  1974  report,  noted  that  much  progress  had  been  made  in* 
the  identification  and  validation  of  Title  III  projects,*  it  recommended  > 
^    ^    that  more  attention  needed  to  be  paid  to  disseminating  information  on 
Title  III  pro^ect-s  that  work. 

ft 

^         In  .keepijig  with,  this  jeca^inendation,  tne  !:atiohal  Diffusion  Network  M3N)  was 
established  to  enable^uccessful  educational 'projects,  to  be  spread  to 
•  other  school  districts  across  the  naUon.    In, addition,  grants  ^.vere 
awarded  to  17  school,  district  for  the  xnple^tation  of^one  or  rore 
exerplary  ocxpensatori'  education  project(s)  throuah  the  use  of  a  Project 
Inforrratiqj  Pac>'vage  (PIP)  .   ■  *  '  ' 

y 


Irportant  steps  in  the  da^usicn-adoption  process  erployed  by  th^r:et%'ork 
include  creatine^  a:.vareness  m  nev/  school  settings  of  the  successful  projects, 
arousmc  interest  in  specific  prefects,  and  securing  ccrratrent  to  adc^t  or  * 
adapt  an  appropriate  project  that  neets  local  needs.    Participating  in 
training. to  biplonent  ^  project  i.s  the  first  activity  in  Vvtuch  a  new  school 
site  IS  involved  after  it  ccrr.utfe  itself  to  adopting  a  project. 

An  evaluation  of' the  Not^.-'ork's  operations  and  effecti^/eness  as  a  delivery 
si^ster.  for  varied  types  of  pr^*]ects  and  the  extent  to  vMch  it  contributes 
to  the  adoption  and  irpla-ientiation  of  projects- in  full  or  in  nart  els^v^^ierr ' 
^  IS  q^ently  in  progress.    The  study  ^vjdch  he^an  i,n  Julv  1975'  is  being  con- 
-  d'jcted  by  Stanford  Research  Lnstitute  under  contract  to  USOE,  Preliminary 
results  of  the  st^jdy  indicate  that  durina  the  first  ^^ar  of  operation  of  the 
>Jr>;  arproxu^tely  27,000  school  ad^onistrators ,  teachers,  ar^d  auxiliary  per- 
sonnel in  1,800  school  dif  ferrets  received  training  a.'^d  assistance  in  adootino  . 
a -JDPi^-aFpro^/ed  proDect.y  .In  addition,  no^t  of  the  diffusian-adootion  activites 
occurea  m  those  states  Mich  had  a  'diffusion  agent;  ;;here  such  agents  v^re 
absent,  very  little  disSrxnation  and  adoption  of  .tdp;p  -  appro^/ed  qronects  too>;  ^ 
Dlace.   The^  study  will  be  corpleted  in  xhe  winter  of  1977  ana  tneretore 
effectiveness  data  pertaining  to  the*  Netvx^rk  is  consequently  not  available 
at  this  time.  "  ^  - 

f 

The  other  najor  rtCt:vaty  funded  V3 th  Title  III  FY  74  anu  FY  75  discretionary 
monev  was  the  inplenientation  of  PIP  p^ro^f-cts,  in  17-  school  districts  throughout 
the  cQuntry.     Evidence  to-date  from  a  USOE  sponsored  study  examining  PIP  project 
^implementatiori  indicates  that  projects  installed  via  a  Project  Information 
Package  were  well  ^^mplemf^nted  and  received  by  the' project  schools.     (For  mote 
information  about  this  effbrl  see  the  evaluatioti  report  for  the  Packaging  and 
Field  Testing  Prqcyfam)  .  - 


*    Title   Ill's     iVn  qtratpp,v  has  reswlt^d-in  271  validated  riroierts'     107  In 
Y\  1973,         In        197^  and  RO  In  ^'  1^7;.     Sr v^nf v-threo  of  these  validated 
Droiects  hc-j^'p  further  been  sub'^Ht^  to  and  ann^roved  bv  the  Office  nf  Kdiic;?tlon 
and  Nir^'s    loinp  Di  ss^^^ilnati  on  ^eviow  P-inel   <^or  national  d1  sse-^l nation'. 
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Addend-ur:.    Feieral  Prcgrars  iuT^Ty^rtm^  Zhanse 

ESEA  Title  IIT  is  t-.t  *tne  :f  several  releral  prcgrar.s  air.ed  at  prcrrcting 
^  edacaticnal, change  ir  ^.^^-irlz  by  paying  ftr  the  costs  of  innovative 
^s-^^rojeots  for  a  trial  pence.     While  Title  III  has  expire^,  its 

successor ,  •ESrl.t  Title  TV  ?art        ani  otner  chahge  agent  prcgra.Ts.vill 
continue.     1r  adiiticn,-a  '-ev  re:ieral  prograr,  the  Sbeci^l  Projeats  Act, 
began  in  Fr  "^i/   An  cn-g:ir^:  eval-.aticn  ce;.ng  conducted  fy  the  RA:3 
Cofporaticn  Ic  l:c>irg  at  fc-.r  ^^-.ange  agent  p^ograr^s Title  1:1,  Rig^t- 
tc-?ead,  /ic^^-i  -al  Zi-^ati:n,  Part  :   ari  EZri;  Title  Vll  ,  rilin^^al  Fd'^- 
^  cat;.on.     Ine  p.rpize  ,f ':ne  study  is,  ir  brief,  tc  laertify  the  nature, 
per-arence  ani  e'-'te-t   :f  .is^ennati  .r^  :f  ^  mncvations  mat  are  associated 
witn  tne  foreg.in^  pr'.xrar.^  an-,  vitn  varices  federal,  state  and  Igcal 
practices.,    lcn::l  district  prefects  stjdiea  include::  ones  vith  foci  of 
/reading,  career  ei-.cati:r,  bilingual  ed'^caticn,  classrcorr.  organization 
{e,g.,^ope-   clas?  r  ,  ar.^  ctaf  f ' -i^eve^  .p-ent  (e.g.,  training  teachers 

t^  ^oe  Le-a'i.r     :     :  i  :aoi  _ tecnni^-^es;.     In  aaa^tion,  al^  -scno'ol 
-15 1 not  pr^je^t^  st-.^ieo  na^  ceer  -i^eraomg  f:r  severa^  years^vnen-  tney 
vere  first  e .  -o  l'>7-.     1,-^  :f:  :oe  <ey  r^,eli-inar-y  results  are 

3       ar  1 2*=^  .  0  e  1  V .  [ 


Tne  r.ost  striding  a;     far-reacning  ^conc^  ^saon  f^or.  the  PAliT  study  tc 
la^^e  is  tnat  300,  1  ii^tricts  that  undertock  cringe  m  coiljanction  vith 
one  _f  t^e  federal  prcgrar.c,  Ireqtertly  cli^  nc^  follov  vhat  had  "been 

'  ass^Ted  tc  oe  t^e  lexical  stepo  of  identifying  a  local  need  or  problem.,  . 
sep-cning' for  alternative  sol.ticns,  irxlerentmg  a  well-defined  inno- 
vation, asseosmg  tre  res-^lts  ana  ^usmg  the-  to  r.ake  a  Judgrrent  about 
perr:anent  'ir  corporatior     :'  the  inr.ovation'  into  the  scnools  syster..  The 

^'fact  tnat  ieviati:ns  fr'r  tnese  steps  vere  frequently  observed  nay  imply 
that  3i.te  ^-^-dsL-entally  different  approaches  to  bn'nging  about  changes 
in  scncols  vill  be  needeo.     Tn&  innovat;ive  prGj(?cts  exa::in^a  vere  initiated 

^vith  eitner  opportunistic   Mesigne::'  pri-'.aril^*  to  take  advantage  of  the  ♦ 
availability  -1?  external,  f-^nimg  vitn  relatively  little  LEA  coriTiitm^nt 
to  project  gc'-|^)        proble'-.-oo: vmg  fwhen  tne  project  is  seen  as  helping 

*  nieet  local  neeL;  .-otive^.     Tne  innovations  associated  vith  opportiunistic 
pr:,Jects  ^^erera^ly  J.  0  not  oecore  inooriiGrated  into  school  systems/ vhile 
tne\rcb:e''-s  .Ivm/  .nes  gene:>aily  dii.     The  diffic'-.lty  facing  the 
'Feaeral  g '  vo^rr-^er  t^:  r  -tner  l^nim^:  ager:ieo^is  n^-^v  to  distinguish  the 
tvo  *^ype:.  p:-^   r  t ^-ra-nt  avarp. 

A  sec'.ni  nTtev^rt-y  finu.ng  :  c  that  even  m  Cases  vhere  tne  LEA  folloved 
'    the  problt-.-^c-:; /m.-  approach,    ^  it  dx'i  not  ordinarily  make  a  broad  search 
for  alt'=^rnat^ves.     J^pparent^y  local  air.inistrators  were  skeptical  a^out 
the  repor^ea  "s^ccesc"    .f  oJacational  rr.ethoas  in  other  districts  and 
preferre-i  t.  uoe  inf -_.r:r.ati -.n  .r  troatr.entr  already  knovn  to  local  district 
personne:  .     Information  abo^t  practice'^  eloev^'ere  seldor.  vent  beyond  the 
level  -f*  sirT/ie»  av'ir^reor.     Lv^^n  when  an  innovation  vas  basically  nev  to 
a  district,  tnere*  vas  a  preference  for  5oing  further  ie velopmentai  vork 
(e.g.,  local  proiac^ion  ^ motr  ac  1 1  onal  rfaterials)  ^nd  adapting  the 
innovation  t:  vnat  were  leen  as  peC'Uliar  lo^cal  conditions.     The  fact  that 
Lrj^r.  .appear  n- 1  t    rake  broau  searches  f'^r  alternatives  r:.uot  certainly 
iTipede  the  oprea-i  o'/vrtny  innovations.     Advocates  off  large-scale  die- 
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Decisions  to* continue  an  innovative  project  or  -incorporate  some  or  all 

features  of  the  innovation  into  the 'nainstr'eam.s  of  district  -practice 

vere  based  upon  how  LFA  officials  perceived  tke  project — whether  it  was 

(1)  "successful",    f2)  affordable,    (3)  'important  to  the  district's  prior-* 

ities,  and   f4)  politically  acceptable.    - th^  case  of  opportunistic 

pfo;;ects,   the  answers  to  the  fir^t  three  points'w^re  usually  negative, 

while  m  the  case  of  problem-solving pro  j  erts  the  ^swer  to  all  four 

v/ere  often  positive.     It  is  important  to'noLe  that  the  superintendent's 

perception  of  project  "success"  seemed  to  reflect  attitudes  formed  during 

fnitiation  of  the  pi|oject  rather  than  aft'er  evaluaticn,  which  was  seldom 

considered  seViously.     This  is  consistent  with  the  finding  that^ the  ^    ,  , 

initial  adoption  of  an  innovation  usually  results  from  a 'subjective. 

process  rath<?r  tfian  the  consideration  jof  evidence  of  success  generated 

f rop  trvouts  of  the  innovation  in»other  settings.  ^ 

/) 

£ven  when  districts  do  not  continue  projects,   the  innovation ^might  be 
continued  at  the  classroom  level,  especially  when  the  innovation  replaced, 
existing  practice  rather  than  bpin?  a  supplemental  activity.     Thus,  incor- 
poratidn  into  the*  mainstream  was  more  likely  when  projects  had  fh^  follow-^ 
ing  chara'cter istic^r'    an  emphases  o^  training  focused'  on  practical  class- 
room issues  rather  than  on  theoreti'dial  concepts,  and  local  development 
of  materials  rather  than  neltance  on  outside  consultants.. 


•n^  dissendJiaticn  of  successful  ideas  and  activities  is  usu2ip.y  seen  as  an 
iirportant  role  for  d^mge  agent  programs,    tte  PAI©  study  results  are  on 
preliirdjiary  *in  this  area  but  indications  are  that  few  districts'  engage'  in      ^     '  |P 
inter-district  disseninaticfi .   this,  X)f  course,  may  be  the  natural  corollary 
of  the  finding  that  LEAs  seX^ian  look,  outside  their  cvm  districts  for '  \  ^ 
'  information  and  guid^hoe.  .A  surprising  finding /^hcwever/  is  hav  little  ^ 
^/*itra-di^trict  diffusion  of  change  agent  project -strategies  and  materials  ,  v 

^there  was.  ^  ^  *  ;  ^ 


Ongoiiig  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  *  *      .  -  ^  ^ 

•1 .     Federal  PrograTS  Support ijig  Fduc?a't ional  Change 

The  purpose  of  the  first  phase  af  this  study  was  to  examine  four  federally 
funded,  programs  (Title  TIT  and  the  other  demons trat.ioti  programs)  designed 
t</  introduce  and  spread  innovative  practices  In  the  schools  and  Identify  _  « 
what  tends  to  promote  various  kinds  of  changes  in  schools  and  what  doesn't. 
To  answer  this  question  the  study  examined  school  characteristics,  pr^^ect  ' 
characteristics,  pro  j  ec  t  •  inplemeti  tat  ion  strategies  and  ^deral  program 
management.     This  phase-of  t.he  study  has  been  completed  ^nd  the  results 
wer'e  presented  in, a  report  in  tha  spring  of  1975.     The.  purpose  of  the  second 
phase  of  the  study  "(in  progress)  is  to  determine  the  ^xtent  to  which  Title 
tj-l  and  VII  ptojects  are  coatinued  after  federal  funding  has  expired.  The 
final  report  is  expected  in  the  winter  of  1977. 
^  .  /  ^  - 

2 .  Evaluation'  of-'  the  Field  Test  of  Project  Information  ^Packages 

-The  purpose  of  this  two  year  study  is  to  evaluate  the  process  by  which 
packaged  educational  projects  are  implemented  in -order  to  determine  the 
viability  of  dissemir^ting  exemplary  projects  for  implementation  by  school 
district^s  via  an  Exportable  package.     T^  first  year  of  the  evaluation  has 
been  completed.     It  focused  on  the  installation  and  operation  oi  the  packaged 
educational  approaches-.     The  focus  for  the  second  year. of  the  study  (in 
ptoces3)'is  po  determine  the 'impact  of  the  proiects  on  s,tudent  achievement 
and- to  explore  the'school  district.*?  intentions  for  continuing  the  projects 
^ter  federal  funding  is  withdrawn.  P^relimJ^arV  resul ts  were  presented  in 
the  'first* year  report  of  1975.     The  final  report  gf  the  field  test  evalu- 
ation is  expected  in  the  ♦winter  of  1977.  ^  \ 

3.  ^  Evaluation  of  the  National  Diffusion-Adoption  Nework 

The  purpose  of  thi<?  study,  (in  progress)  is  to  examine  the  operations  of.  Jhe  , 
various  participant  groups  in  the  Network ^ (i . e . ,  Developers,  'Facilitators, 
;  State  Education  Agencies  and  school  district^)  and  examine  the  following 
aspects  of*  the  N'etwork  operations: 

»  %' 

.   the  adoption  process — how  adopt ions^^occur  and  .what  time,  effort,  and 
co^t  factors  are  associated  with  successful  adoptions. 
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'  ehe  mediating  process— what  tactic5|(.and  strategies  are  used  by  ^ 
Mev€lOpers -and  facilitators  to  diffuse  the  DRP--approved  programs 
and  how  phese  differ 'in  effectiveness. 

.  context  and  receptivity— what  factors  tend  to  predispose  a  local 
,  Education  Agenc^  to  interact  with  others  in  the  Network  and  to 

adopt  one  of  the  ava41able  programs. 

,  .  program  features— what  types  of  programs  land  themselves  to*  diffusion 
through  the  Network  and  to  successful  adoption  by  interested  Lopal" 
EdiJt^tion  Agencies.        '  -  ' 

f 

On  the  basi*?'of  information  relevant  to  each, of  these  major  aspects  of 
Network  operations,  the  Network's  impacts  oil  Local  Education  Agencies 
will  be  examined  in  order  to  assess  its  overall  ef f ectiveness " in  stimulating 
the 'faring  of .  successful  programs.    The  fina^  report^  is  expected  in  the 
winter  o^  197?'.        '  .  / 

*  .        •  *  * 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

  -v — 

-  \'  >  ' 

/• 

Annual  State 'Reports,  E5EA  Title  III.       ^  ^  ,  . 

Bennan,  F^.,  and  M.  W.  McLaughlin,  Federal  Programs  Supporting  Educati6nal_. 

Ch^noe^  Volume  II:    The  Flnds^lQiKeview:    The  Rand  Corporation^  Santa 


Monicfa,  California,  \1 975. 


Berman,  P.  and  E.  W.  Pauly,  Federal  Programs  Supporting' Educational  Change, 
Volume  !U  Factors  Affecttnd  Change- Agent  ProjecTil  \t\e  Ratid  Corporation-, 
Santa  Momca,  California,  1975. 

Co'nsolrdated  Progrei^  Information  Reports  (Office  of  Education  reporting  *  ^ 
Nfonr-  for  proorar  data).'  (Study  under  auspices  of  NCIS) 

^  '     ^,  '  *     '  .        •     .   /  . 

Greenwood,  P.  W. ,  D.  Man,  and  M.  W.  McLauohl in ,*  Federal  Programs...  Volume  III 
The  Process,  of  Change:  ...1975.  i 

Hearn,  Norman.    Innovative  Educational  Programs:'  A  S'tudv  .of  the>  Influence 
of  Selected  VariaFFes  UPt^ry  their  Continuation  Following  the  Termination  ^ 

of  Jliree  Year  Title  III  Grants.  1969.     '  '  ] 
 J  ' 

National  Qiff usion/Adoption  Network:    A  First  Year  Formative  Look:  Magi 
Educational"  Ser^vices,  Pojpt  Chester, ^ew  York,  October  197b. 

Norman,  Douglal  and  Balyeat',  Ralph.    "Whittier  ESEA  III?".  Phi /)eUa  Kappan.  ' 
November,  1973.  "  -  -  • 

President's  National  Advisory  Council  on  Supplementary  Centers  arfd  Services. 
PACE:    Transition  of  a  Concept,  First  Annual  Report.  1969. 

 .    The  Rocky  Road  Cal ted  Innovation.  -  Second 

'  Annual  Report,  1970. 
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^    *  President's  Natlor^al  Advisory  Coii^icil  ^Vi  Supplementary  Centers  ind  Sfervke?. 
Mwcational  Refpnn  Through  Innovation,  third  Anniftl  Report,  1371. 

'    •  y^y^l — •  •   •    Time  for^a  Prjpqress  RjBport.  Fourth.  Annual  Reports 

^      V§73  ,  '•    ^.  '  '  ',  i^'  — ^""uat-'Report.  E'SEA  Title  III.  Fii^th  Annual  Report, 


$h_aring  Educational  Success/ Sixth  Annual  Report, 
Innovation  in  Cdijcation.  bimonthly  Veports. 


Bolemeni,  Anthony  J...  A  Study  of  Title  III'  Pro.iects\  Elementary  and  Seopndary 
*    Educaticin  Act  of  1965  (PTr^3^531.  (89-10)-^,  Aftertthe  Approved  Fundi  no- r>en  ods . 
ApnV,  1969.  '         '  '  '  

Stearns,  M.S..  Evaluation  of  the  Field  1^st  of  Project '  I  nfonnatVon' Packages  i 
Vo  umfe  I  Viability  or  Packaging.    Stanford  Re^Parrh  •In.tit..tP,  Monln  ^.rJ 
Callfprnia*,  1975.  '        ,  .  V  " 


#1  # 


:  ^ 


< 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORI  ON 
PrDlCATION  PROGRAMS  ' 


'S-chool  LibraiTies  and  Instructional  Resources 
Legis  la  tjion :  .  ^ 

ElementarV  and  Secondarv  Ftiu<'a&ion  Act,  Title  fV-B 


'Expiration  Date;^ 
1978" 


fund  ing'  Ifi story 


Author izat ion 


I97f)  U  $395^500,000 
1977  Indefinite 
Program,        1  s  a_n_d  Ob  J  e  c  1 1  v  es  : 


Appropr  iact  ion 

/(S8,f=.(S5,{)00  2/ 
147,330,000  3/ 


E^LA  TitJ-u   IV,  Part        is  a  f 6rnl|^^^HHJ^HIro^ran  in  which  three  categprical 
prf>pran3is  were  corTso  1  ida ted  to*  pr^^^^^Tat e  education- 'agencies  with  ntor^ 
flcAilfilitv.m  the  use  of  ^appropriated 'funds'.     Tfie  three  ^  programs  con- 
solidited  irt  the  Libraries  and  Inst^^lcCionaf  Resources  prcrgranv  were  School 
Li^r4rv  Resources,   ESLA ,  T  i  t  le.  1 1 :   Sciioo  I '  Kquipmen  t  and'Minor  Remodeling, 
NDKA,  Title-  ni;  and  the  Guidance,  Counsel  in-R  and  Testing  pprCion  of  ESEA;  . 
Title   I  bK>  i       .   '  •  •       j  / 

The  purpose^  of   th'is  p  ro^'r  jfriT  as  sj^'ified  by   the  1  egierla  t  ion  ,  ^are  ^acqui  ~ 
sition  of  school,  librarv  rcsoirrc^e^s,  textbooks,  and  other  inst'ructronal 
materials;    instructional  equipment  fop  ti^  in   the  academic  subjects,  and 
ninor  remgdel  ing ;   te^tin^;,  counselaTie.  and  guidance  programs  for  students  in 
elem't-ntar^'  and  secondarv  schools,  and  programs,  projects,  and  leadersliip 
a^ctivities   to  s't  ren  j.t he^  l  ouni^el  in^.-  and  g.uidance  services  .  ^  ^^^^ 

Prograin  OperationW^    ^  .  -    •  , 

Pro'^r an  funtfs  are  allocated  to, each  State   fron;  the  4mount  apn^opr ia t ed  to 
carrv"  out  t*arC  B  in*  an  amount  wliich. bears  the  eamt    ratio  to  i!he  total  as 
the  UighJ*^  of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen-,   inclusive,  in 'tiie  State  t,o 
the'^n^;r4:)e\of  such  children  in  all   the  States.      The  State  is  t^equired   to  , 
'  distrib^e  tTii'se  funds  amon-g  local  ^ducatioji  a'gent^ies   ^.FIA  ^  s  )  according' to  j 
tlhe  enrollmehts  in  public  and  nonpub  1  i  c  ^«choo  1  s' w  i  th  in  the  scUool  districts 
of  such  a^enraes,  except  that-  -^uhs  t  an  L  val   funds  will  be  provided  to  (O  LEA'^ 
who'have^'.i  sub  s  t  an  1 1  a  1 1  v  greater  tax  effort  for  echiration  than  the  State 
'ayeragf' . '^^it  whose  per  pupil  evpenditure  ,is  no  greater 'than  the  Stat«  ^ 
ave^ajjje ,  ami   (i  i  )'  LhA'b  whjrh  have  the  greatest  pro[)ortions  of  children 


t  fie  re  f  or  f     no  Transitional  Ouar^er  £,unds 


1/  Advance  funding  approved 

were  5pp ropr i  <U  rd  . 

2/  Advance  funding  fror  FY  1975  appropriat ion. ^or  FY.  19  76. 

Advance  funding  fron  Ti*  19  76  Appropriation   fo^  FY  19'77 
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whose  education  imposes  a  higher  average  cost.  e.g..  low^^come  children, 
rural  children,  and  children  from  families  in  which  English  is  not  the 
.dominant  langua'ge.     Local  educational  agencies  are  givenlcomplete  discretion 
(subject  to  provisions  for  equitable  participation  by  prrVate  school 
children)  in  determining  which- Part  B  program  purposes  they  will  elect 
to  fund.     *  .  *  ' 


Program  Scope:  ^  •  ' 

The  50  States.  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico.  American  Samoa.  Guam'. 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
(for  children  and  teachers  in  e^lementary  and  secondary  schools  operated, 
for  Indian  children  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs)  had  ESEA  Title  IV  ' 
program  plans  approved  by  tl^  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Fisca*! 
Year  1977.  Of  16.163  local  educational  agencie^  in  44  States.  12.551 
or  77,7%  had  approved  P^rt  B  projects  in  Fiscal  Year  1976. 

Program  Effectiveness    nil  '  •     *  ' 


The  following  table  contains  puelimirfary  dajia  showing  expenditure  of^ 
Part  B  'funds  in  Fiscal  Year  1976  from  44  States.     Expenditures  to  benefit 
private  school  children  were  not-  avai^lable*  f  rom  3  States 


J: 


School  Library  Resources 
and  Other  Instructional 
^ Mater i*ls 

Textbooks  '  ^ 

Equipment 
Minor  Remodeling 
Jesting 

Counseling  and  Guidance 


Public 

Private 
1 

Total 

Percent 

$19,800,900 

$1,941,524 

$21,742,424 

50.5 

If 

857.593 

224.228 

1. 081. 821 

2.5 

^  13.726.929  , 

^  618.271 

^14.345.200 

33.3 

260.421 

'  260.421 

0.^ 

1.052.499 

124.115 

1.176.614 

2.7 

4,283,266 

168^.678 

'  4'. 451, 944, 

10  .r 

$39,981,608 

$3,076,816 

$43,058,424 

100. Q* 

(92.9%) 

(7.1%) 

/ 


States  and'  local  educational  ^encies  have  made  a  smooth  transition  from 
categorical  to  consc^lidated  programs.     Substantial  aipounts  of  Part  B  funds 
have  been  directed  to  benefit  children  whose  education  imposes  a  higher 
than  average  cost  -per  r^hiid  and  children  in  ^Qcal  educational  ag-encies  witR 
higher  t\ian  average  effort  but  low  peV  pupil  expenditures  for  education. 

Private  school  children  were  able  to  participate  equitably  in  the  program^ 
l>ecause  of  tte  special  efforts  made  by#State  and  local  education  agencies 
and  State  Title  IV  Advisory  Councils  to  this  end. 

Ongoing  and  P^lanned  Evaluation  Studies :  ,  % 

A'st^dy  planned  for  FY  1977  will  examine  c|||  implementation  and  management 

are 


of  the  program.  State  Advisory  Councils  arfe  required  to  evaluate  the  scope 
and  quality  of  all^Part  B  programs  and  projects. 


ERLC 
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,    Soui^ces  of  Evaluation  Data:     »      /      '  * 

Prelimtnary  program  dataN^aummar i/'zed  from  annual  reports  for  Fiscal  Year  '1976 
^   submitted  by  State  education  agencies. 


^  % 


f 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  RKPORF  (IN 
.  hDUCATlON  PR()(3</VMS      '  ' 


Program  Name  : 
School  Llb^arv  .Rescfurcis 
Legislation :  - 
Elementarv  .ind -Serc^nd.^rj 
Funding'  Histc^ry  v^^jr 


Juratic^n  At.  t  ,  Title  iJ-B 


Aiirhdr  izat  lod 


L  xp  i  r  a  ^1  o  n  Da  t  e  : 
1978  \l 


Appropr  i at  ion 


'^io3,ooa,ooo 

123,750,000 
1S4, 500  /100 
167 ,375 ,000 
206.0no/JOO 
^206,000,000 
'2'16.\00,000 
226,600,000 
2  26,6fO  J)(K) 
^'26.600,000 
226,600,000 
:26,  60i! /)()!> 


UOO,C>00 
102,000 
99,234 
50,000 
42,5/^0 
80,000 
90,000 
100,000 
90,250 
9j,2S0 
'45  ,  951 
-0- 


.000 
,000 
,000  , 
,000 

rooo 

,000 
,000 
,000 
.00(7  . 

,000 
,9512/ 


fei't  ivfs  : 

\  ' 

"{he  Itvisl  drive  r>urpi"»se  of  this  prcU'rani  was  to  p 
La  ta  loe  in'j  ,  nroc  e^^s  i  nv^ ,  inJ*  de  1- 1  vers  of  sclitiol, 
other  printe<l  ind  publi^lied  instructional  nateri 
teachers  in  publu  'ind  pri/ite  elenentarv  and  se 
made>^  aval  lahie  •  f  or  trie  .uir  i  st  rat  ion  of  a  State 
mak mi; 'loaned  T.aCeria]s  cuifssible  tn^eat-hers  a 
pr  I  v.'^te  si'fioo  1  s  . 


rovide  for  the  ^icquis  1 1  ion  , 
1 ibrarv ,   textbooks ,  and 
als  for  use  bv  children  and 
conJarv  sqIiooIs.     Funds  were 

plan^  and  to  LLA's  for 
nd  students   in  public  and 


P  r^j^ ^an  Op  e  r a  t  ion: 


Under  f^SI  ; 
numheib  of 


II,  funds  wer^o 
hoo  I  child 


rcM\^v> 


ilIntLLid  to  States  on  a  fornula  Iva.sed  on  the 
rolled   in  private  and  public'   S(*hoois  in  th^' 


f/  T^ie'^Ldu^  atic/n  AntMidiM'nts  "^f  1974   n\  1, .   93-  380     li'tle    IV,   Part  H) 

author  i7A'd  a 't  f>nsol  id  it  ion\()f   three  rate^orical  prourams  with  advanced 
■fi.ndini.'?     hSf,\  Title   IV  becXi^e' e  f  f  ec  r  i  v\-   Tuly  1;  1975.     Ourint:  the  first 
year  50  f^erc  <  nt  of  thc^  prorrVri  fund^  were  adninlstvred  cate(u^ri(  illy. 
.The  other  f.ilf  WL-re  (.onhined  '\t}i  \\)V t\  Ti-lle   IIF-A,   KSPA  11,   and  tiie 


port  ioTV  of -KSEA  III  ns  Pa^t  B, 
and  trav  he-al  located  at  the  State',* 


(•ui(f>ln(e.  Counsel  iTU',    ,ind  lest 
.   -'^Libraries  and  it.irnin^'  R.'soucre 
discretion/  ^ 

Advance  funding  approved  Julv  1;  tj^^refore,  no  Transmit ional  Quarter 
funds  were  appropr  Li  ted . 
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State  cumpared  with  N\itional  enrollnent.     State-  Education  Agencies  operated 
the  pr6'gVam*  and  allocated  fund^  i.n  n<:corctance  with  a  State  plan  wMch  included 
assurances  of  adni/i i s t rat i on  under  the  relative  neu^  selection  criteria, 

'equitably?  treatment  of  private  schools  and^maintenance  ol  e'ffort  requi rement-s . 
The  acquisition  \ffo^x\-\  uulutK-rj  the  purch.ise^   U  ase-pi>rc  hase  ,  or  strau^ht. 
J.ease  of  mstruccional  f^aLeri,]K  and  the  necessary  costs  of  ordering,  pro-  , 
cessinj^,  catalo'^int?  m.iteri.als,  delivery  of  them  to  the   initial  place  at 

which  thev  are  nade  ava  i  lab      ;'or  use.     Aclniivstrat  ion  included  tho^e  executive, 
supervisory,  and  nana^-'oment  rc'-.pons  i  h  i  1  i  t  les  vested  in  State  etiucation  agencies 
necessary  to  carry  out  State  pLms.     Five^f^rcent  of  the  amount  paid  to  the 

'State,  or  $00, 000,  wnirhevor  is    ^reater^^was  available  for  cidni  ni  s  t  ra  t  ion 
oftheSta^tplaa. 

Program  Sl  opt  :     '  . 

Information  about  the  old^Title  II  ^  or-.es  froT.  the  annual*  reports  from  State 
deparlira^nr  ^  o^  cdui'ation  used  e^ch  fisccil  vear  as'^  the;  basis,  for  program  reports 
and  from  other  nub  In  at  ions  on  the  [jro^ra^  (Se'e  Sources  of  Lvaluative  Data 
follow  in  ;0  •  ' 

The. reports  shou  thU.  verv  nearlv'all  e  1 1-^  i  b  1     nut)  1  j -^^  and  priVatq  5?0=iOol 
<^tudents  ha^e  bent  fi  ted  fron^  tnis  pro^ran.     Title   II  was  one  of  the  foremost     ,  j 
<')K  proi.',r<iT'^  providm"  aid  tc^  private  scnool  students.      (See  Table  T  below.) 


Fiin(Js  e\^endl'ci  for  -^la  ten  a  Is  under  Title   11  are  shown   in  Table  1 1  • -»  The 
proportion  t'vpcnded,  ^or  avidiovisual  media  ha^?  risen  from  19  to  nearly  ,50  per-  , 
cent,    indifatini:  s  i  t^ni  f  i  can  t  interest  and  effort  to  use  audiovisual' mediS  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schortl  teaching,  and   learning..    All  media  made  Avail-A 
able  under   the 'pYoi;ran  have  provided  the  increased  quantities  needed  fQr 
innovative  le\v   teaching'  s  t  r«a  te'.;  ies ,  e.iw,  modular  and  flexible  schedulin^^^  * 
Jn'diyidua  1  1 /.ed  pro^-rans,   in  ter  d  isc  i  p  1  i  na  rv  courses,   i  nq-ui  rt  ^earninj^  simula  t  ion  ,  , 
arvd  garres   tel.  bin,  .  ' 


Table   I  -  '.urper  of   ^tii>4<^nts  St-rved  and  •    tA  T(^tal  I'nivfrse 
Ci.sti^ate  based  fin  revised  t  a  1  (  ula t  ions  ,  11/5/75) 


^n5^ 


FisLal 
YtMr 


Public    Scho^^l  Students.  "  of 

(mill  ions )  Universe 


r*70' 
1971 

1  9  7  T 
197-"^ 

]';l7b 


^1  , 


4l.O 


90.9 

91  .  5 
»  01  ^ 

93 


ERIC 


11: 


Table  I  (cont'd) 


Fiscal  Private  School  Students 

Y€ar  '  (n^illions) 


1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
19,74 
-  1^75 
1976 


.1 

^  0 

.4 
.  7 
.6 

.  5 


Table  11.    'funds  expe,;^ed  fo.  trad,  bookp .  periodical^  and  other  printed  materials  textbooks, 
,    •  autilovUualnnatferlals  under  hSEA^tltle  11  programs:     Fiscal  Years  1966-1976 


and 


/  Fiscal 
Year 


TTxr 


1966. 
1967  - 
1968 
1909, 
.1970 
1971 
19  7  2 

19Z^/ 


.19?^ 


/ 


2/ 


Trade  Books 


Amouiit 

(In  millions) 


TTT 


Expenditures  /  , 
Periodicals  and  Other 
Printed  MaLerl.as 

(in  rilli^ns) 


V 


101 AL- 


'     0  :^ 

n.i.  ^ 

'  $2.2: 

2  .6 

62.6/  . 

6'9 . 9 

r.4  ' 
J* 

2'.  7 

59.2 

67.3^ 

.    '      2.0  ; 

2.i  • 

29 . 2 
,     22  ;3*  . 

65.3- 
65.6 

^   >   '   1.6".  V 

3.6 

/ 

* 

•2.6  . 

2.4 

3.2 

52.0 

1.^  . 

2  .0" 

:i8^.7 

*46,U 

2.5 

3.0 

.  41..6 

I-  ' 

4?;  3 

V    .2.9  * 

,"^25'.  6  - 

>  -  *. 

.  A6.ak 

5.4  • 

Textbooks 


Amount  ^ 
(io  tnllliorvs) 


JET 


$3.0 

'>,l 

2.2 

1.6- 

0.2* 

1.1 

0.7 

.  0.'9 

0.9 
$ 

o'.5 


3.5 
3.5 
2.5 
3.^ 
Q.6 
7 

0,9 
1.0 
1.9 
1.0 
1.2 


$462.4  . 



5^'.  9' 


J2.i 


lT.-2 


1/Kevi.S.iid  KsLjn.ates 


.11/5/75 


> 


Audiovisual 
Materials 


Amount  % 
(in  millions) 


Total 
in 

millions 


$16.5 

19.3 

$85.7 

21.4  ' 

23.9     '  - 

,  89.5 

24.5  ^ 

27.9 

^7.9 

12.3 

27.5 

44.^7 

9.9 

34.0 

23.6 

3^.5 

A.l 

30.7 

40.9 

'  75.1 

s 

39.0 

45.0 

86.7 

42.1 

50. 

84.2 

41.6 

48.3 

86.6 

20.0 

A6.8 

42.7 

281.6.  35.4^. 


781.4 


The  la'te.t  data  avaiU.l.   (  K  Y  /..U.a^slh.  followm;  .hou  t  .  1 1  h  rar  i 


').:  ,  54  )  Pool  n    - .  .^^M  ;  ^  0     .    ;  i^,f  .  r  i»  -  , 


>i  liv 


iiiis  represent-,  almost 


*  irv  f 


■  L  t  1 ;  .  if  ^  t.^  -.arJ   It  urn  in.' . 


'J  1  ^ 


>>1 


I  t  h    II    (Or -20 ] 0S-h8 ) 


r  I       •  it .    ■'  1  r/,  -M  r    -hi  j  ' 


7' I  ) 


er|c 


1Q7 


State  ^DepartTjents  of  Education  and  Federal  Programs,  pp.  98-125 
:(Oe-72-68)      .  ^       '         '    '  ,  \  -  ' 

Annual  Report,  FisLal  Year  19^2,  ESEA  Title  IT  '(OE-73-21103) 

Descriptive  Case  "Stud  les^  of  t*  ^r^*^  Klementarv  School  Media  Centers^n 
Three  Inner  Cities  (^OE- 30(321)  - 

^Emphasis  on  Excellence, in  ^^hool  Media  Programs  (OE-2012  3) 

How  ESEA  Iitle  II  Meets  Xhe  '.eed>^  of  Poor  Childr<en;  A  Special  Report  ' 
USOE,   Februar%,  1969 

An  Evaluative  Survey  Report  on  ESEA  FitH^  II  Pascal  Years  1966-6^. 
Part   I       Analys IS  and  Interpretation;  Part    II-Tables  -  DHEW,  1972. 

Notable  Reading  Projects,  11  issues,  March  19  71  -  Jan  .^''^larch ,  19  7  3  ' 
HEW  Pubdication  N'o   COE  73-211*01)  ,  *    '     *  ' 

Eii;htn  Annual  Report,  Fiscal  ^.ear  1  973  ,   ESEA  Titl^   II,  DHEW. 


V 
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f 

ANNlAl  rVALL'ATlON  REPORT  ON 
LOr'cATION  ?K,V  RAMS 


Program  N'ame: 

» 

School  TauiD'nent  and  Minor  Ue-nor'clinc 


♦National  i^efense 
Fund  in  _  -u  ->  to  r 


ct,  Titit^ 


III 


Pro  :r  i" 


rru  1 
mst  rut  tir 
And  t f  r  ^u, 


Ey, p  i j a  1 1 o n  Da  t  e  : 
1977  1/ 


'\'lt.^orl^^3t  ion 

\ppr9pr  la  t  ion 

"^100,000,000 

''73  ,400,000 

1  ^, 

1  10  ,000,000 

«2  ,700,000 

•  110,000,000,  ' 

82  ,700  ,000 

lZ*^',000/)00^ 

76  ,740,000 

120,000,000 

^i8,  740, 000 

19  7') 

no,  500, 000 

^7  ,179  ,000 

.rri  - 

140,500,000 

50,00^,000 

K-^  7  ^ 

140,500,000 

5p, 000, 000 

LV),  500,^^00  , 

"  50,000,000 

1 

140,500,000 

28,500,000* 

1  3^^ .  500,000-/ 

'  21,^,000 

19  7^,^/ 

140  ,  ""'^^'U  000 

13,628,79{4 

(.Ivies,   '  (nm^rii  ^  , 


i  V  ►  p  ij  r  o  s  n  *  r  1 1*^' 
"tdr  1  u    t  r  1 1 1       st^  r 


v^ro  r.i'-'  vcis  to  support   the  inprovement  of 

o^"  enuip"»>nt  and  Materials,  minor  remodeling 
.ice^  orovi^icd  bv  State  departments  of 

(  t  areas  rove  red  were:     the  arts, 
h  1  ^4jCrv  ,   the  hamani  1 1  es  ,   indus  t  r  ial 


arts  , 


Lit  If 


re  ul  1  n'^ 


and 


M  ence . 


1/  ih.   iJu.  atm.:   ^-^ndments  of   1974   fP.L.   93->^  Title  IV,  Part  B) 

authori^^^d  ^  .  on    >  1  1  d  1 1  1  na  of  ti.rc-  catcecWieal  proerams  with  advanced 
fun.iin/.      fjtlu    r    n.'carK    effettive    lulv    1,    1975.     Di^rin^  the  first 
/^ir  50  -Percent  of   the  nrc>j.ram  funds  vere  administered  ca  tes;or  leal  ly . 
'ihe  other  h.ilf  v-rf   .nm'wne^  v;ith  \DhA  III,  PSKA  TI,  ind   the  Guidance, 
OounsAin.>,   m'J  Te^tin,.  portibn  of   ESF.A  II  1  as  Part  R,   "Kibraries  and 
fe.irnin^'  RL^sourres"  and  were  allnrated  at   the  discretion  of  the 
'    'States  ' 
Ten  million  dollirs  of  ^rior  author  l7at ions  were  designated  for  the 
jiroft    In  in  proyram  |o  riri^^ti    s(-k){t1s,  which  terminated   June,  1975. 
AdAincea  ftindin,     iDProVt  d    iTl.    1,   therefore,  no  Trans  1 1  iona  n^uar  te  r 
fund^  were    K^proi^ri  ifd.  . 
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Program  Ope i;;at fans  : 

NDEA  III  provided  each  Stat^B  a  sejDarate  al  lotment*  ft>r  acquisitions  and 
administratioa,  both  of  whi<:h  were  matched  on  a  1-to-l  basis.  Local 
Educational  Agencies  (LEA)  submitted  tc5  State  Education  Aj^encies  (SEA) 
proposed  projects  which  were  judged  according  to  the  criteria  set  forth 
in  the  app roved%St a te  plan.     For  projects  which  were  "funded,,"  LEA's  were 
reimbursed  partially  from  NDEA  funds.     NDEA  average  reimbursement  for  the 
State  as  a  whole  was  50  percent  but  States  w^re  encouraged  to  reimburse 
individual  local  projects  on  a  variab  le,  basis  . 


Program  Scope :  r 

In  FY  1975  ,  program  data  indicated  the  following' 

1.  Federal  expenditures  for  program 
acquisitions  for  NDEA  HI   (T^  75) 

2.  Number  of  LEA's  participating 
(627  of  the  districts) 


$21,750,000 
'  9 ,8Q0 


3.     Number  of  public  school  children 

in  participating  LEA's  —  (84.37  of  the 
^  students) 


39,300,000 


4,     Percent  of  expendi  tures_  goin^  for 
equipment       mat-erials  (equipment^ 
*  (materials) 


80-8"5/: 
15-207 


5-     Expenditure^  for  subject  areas: 
(a)     English  <^  reading 
(b  )     s  c  fence  • 

(c)  socia^>  studies   (geography,  history, 

civics,  eccfriomics 

(d)  industrial  arts  ^ 

(e)  arts  h.  humanities 
J      (f)  mathematics 

f       (g)     modern  foreign  languag'es 

6.     Eight   loans  to  private  schools  were  made 
total  of  ^^145,8^0   in  FY  7'^. 


for  a 


31.07 
25.17 

15.17 
9.47 
8.17 
7.9^ 
3.47/ 


P r o^ r a m  T> f  f  e c  t  i ve n e s s  and  F Jo g^r es s 

Program  operational  data  indicated  that  since  1959  over  $1  billion  had  been 
.expended  by  the  States  to  strengthen  school    instruction  through  the  purchase 

of  equipment,  materials,  and  through  minor  remodeling  of  facilities.     It  is 
'  believed  that   the  equipment  acquisitions  mav  increase  under  the  ESFA  Title  IV 
consolidation. 


"^T  FY  1976^  data  not  yet  available. 
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^ate;  de^rtmentS' of  education  conducted^Statewide  and  individual  project 
assessment  whenever  these  were  considered  appropriate.     Many  States 
reqyired  that  procedures  for  e-valuation  of  projects  be  included  in  project 
applications . 

Ongoing  and  Flan n^4_ _^ ^ a^l u a t  i£n  ^ t u d i e s  : 

evaluation  studv' of  FSKA  Title  ly  B&C  is  planned  for  FY  1<^77. 

Sources^  of  Evaluation  Da_ta: 

1.  USOK,  NDEA^Title  HI,  Fiscal  \;e^r  1959-67,  Management  Vllw,  May  1969.* 

2.  '*^StrenK.ti;iening  insLrucLion  in  Science,  Mathematics,  Foreign  Languages, 
and  the^ Humanities  and  Afts."    A  chapter  appearing  in  the  Federal- 
State  Partnership  for  F^d  i^c  a_C  i  o  n ,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
'WaVFTii^^TonT  Mav"  ]/)7Cr/ "   "  * 

•  .   :  ^  ^ 

3.  USOE,  Stren^Lhenint^  Instruction  in  Academic  Subjects,  Title>III, 
Part  A,  National  Deft'nse  Education  ^ct  as  amended.  Annual  Report, 
Fiscal-  1973,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of f ice ,  Washington,  1973. 


f'  . 
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Program  Name: 

  *  -     ^  '  i 

Educational  Innovation  and  Support  < 

Legislation: .    ^  -         •  Expiration  Datea^ 

ESEA  Title  IV,^s  amended  by       «  '      *     September  3D,  1978 

Section  401,  Part  C  of  P.L.  93-380  * 

Funding  History:  Year 

1976 
1977  * 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

ESEA  Title  IV^  Part  C  is  a  formula  grant  progr^  under  which  four  categorical 
programs  were  consolidated  to  provide  State  education  agencies  with  more 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  approfjnated  funds  within  the  purposes  formerly  ^ 
supported  6y  the  categorical  programs.    The  four  programs  consolidated  in  the 
Innovation  and  Support  grants  program  are: 

(1)  ES^EA  Title  III,  Supplementary  Educational  Centers  and  Services  (except 
Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Testing)*    This  program  is  designed  to  provide 
supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  in  ordeV  to 'stimulate  and  assist 
in  the  provision  ©f  vitally  needed  educational  services  and  in  the  development 
and  establishment  of , exemplary  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs  to 

"^-serve  as  mocis'ls  foe  regular  school  programs. 

t 

(2)  ^  ESEA  Title  V,  Strengthening  State  and  Local  Educational  Agencies.  *These 
progr^s'are  for  strengthening  the  leadership  resources  of  State  and^Lo^al 
educational  agencies. 

(3)  ESEA  Title  VIII  Section  807,  Dropout  Prevention  Projects. This  program 
'establishes  demonstration  dropout  prevention  projects  in  school  districts  in 

urban  or  rural  a^reas  which  have  ^high  percentage  of  children  from  law-income 
famil\ies  and  a  high  percentage  of  such  children  who  do  not  complete  the^r 
secondary  school  education. 

*  4  ^ 

(4)  ESEA,  Title  VIII  Section  808,  Nutrition  and  He/PthT    The  purpose  of  this 
act  is  to*provide  for  demonstration  projects J)y  local  educ*^tional  agencies  or 
private  Mutational  organizations  designed  to  improve  nutrition  and  health 
services  in  areas  vfith  high  concentrations  of  chil-dren  from  lOw-i ncome 'fami  1  ies 

/ 


Authorization 

$175,000,000^^ 
Indef ini te 


Appropriation 

$86,444,0Oq|/ 
184,522,00(P-^ 


/ 


il2 


m 


For  the  first  year,  FY  1976,  edch  of  the  Droqralns  .included  in  th^  cdnsoli- 
•clatian  were  fuhded  at  half '^^heiV  FY  1975  level  and  j^he  balance  of  the  . 
fundina,  $86,444,000,  was  available  to.  the  States  to  use  at  fheir?  discretion 
monq  the  activities  authorized,  within  restri^cti ons  setting  a  floor  on  the 
amount  to  be  us^d  for  orojects  benefittinq  the  handrc*apped  and  a  ceiling -on 
the  amount  to  be  used  for  strenqtheninq  State  and  local  aducation  agencies. 

The  cenaininq  funds  are  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  section  431(a)(1),  (2), 
.{^)  (Supplementary  ^f^enters  5t4d  Innovation,  Health  and  riutr  i  ti  on ,  iDropout 
Prevention).  .  r.'ot'lVss  than  15    of  the  Part  0  allocation,  less  the  funds  to 
be  used  for  streagtnemnn    The  Starte  educational  anency,  must  be  used  for 
programs  or  projects  for  the- education  of  childre4i  v/ith  specific  learmng 
disabilities  and  handi capped  chi  1  dren .    Th^  rest  of  the  funds  are  available 
to  LEAs  through  the  State  agencies  6n  a  competitive  basis  in  accordance 
with  pnontK^s  established  by  ttie  States. 

Program  Scope:  -  , 

Program  reports  for- the  fiVst  year  of  the  consolidation  grants  are  not  yet  f 
available     A  review  of  the  States'  Annual  Program  Plans  provides  evijdence 
of  hov/  TUle  r'-C  is  being  imnl  eirented ,  however.    Forty-six  State  PlVis    *  ' 
were  reviewed  and  indicated  the  following  patjtern  of  expenditures: 

Support  Services 

Strenqhjaem  nq  State  Fducation  Agencies  $38,774  ,632 

^fir/l4tr}inq  SEA  Direct  Services  to  LEAs)       p4^63,418)  . 

Strenqtheninq  Local  education  Agencies  ^  2;86^,780 

Support  funds  allocated  by 

States  to  Innovative  Proqrams  "  ^  2,162,257 

^    Total  Sunport  $43,801 ,609  ~ 


Innovation 


Nu  tn  tion  and  Meal  th  * 
Dropout  Prevention  * 
Handicapped 

Di s semi nation-D] f fusion 
Other  Innovati^  Grants 
Administration 


S  696,214 
N  404,227 
9,529,682 
4,143,159 

1  7,941  ,577 
9,740,249 


Total 


$38,355,091 


ft 

■*  '  \  

*  ^  Amounts  for  a  number  of  States  were  not  a va i 1 abl e.  f rom  State  plans. 
^     Dollar  amounts  here  are,  therefore,  low.       *    The  administrative  component 
TZTyfr^'^^^  ^oth  Parts'F  dod  C  includes  the  amount  descritjed  plus  5  percent  of  the 
tl\iv  Part  B  allotment.    If  less  than  $22.5,000,  then  this  becomes  the  cejling. 

!!"  -LZ^  ^  ^  
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Program  Operations: 


*  Rrom  ttie  total  ajnount  available  for  Title  .IV,  Part  C  for  ailofment  in  any 
fiscal  vear,  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  allotr<  to  eacfi  State  an 
amount  proportionate*. to  the  number  of  childf*en  aged  5,-17  in  the  State,  as 
compared  with  the  total  number  of  childrerj  in  all  of  the  States .  *,The  tern? 
*  "State"  as  used  here  refers  to  ;the  several  States- m  the  Union,  the  District 
of  Columbia'and  the  Cteponwealth  of  Pu^erto  Rico.  *     .     ^  *  ^ 


Direct  grants  are '^warded  to*  the  50  states,  the^  District  of  Columbia, 
AneVi^  Samoa,  Gulrm,  Puert\Pico,  the  Vi rgi n  f^l a-nds ,  the  .IVust  Territory 

r.^   ¥V.l^^^^\r    Tcla^Hc^    ;?nH   ?ho   npn;^rfmpnf   nf   fhp    TnfpriOT   for  ChTTOrC 


of  thPP^rific  Islands^  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  chiTdren  and 
ted$:hers  in  elementary  a/id  secondary  schools  operated  for  Indi afi  chi  1  drefi  * 
by  the  Bureai^f  Indian  Affairs,    L'nd^r  P.L'.  93-'^80,  children  in  the  over-- 
seas  deDendents  schools  operated  by  the  Department  of  Defense  aVe  eligible 
'but  th^  Department  of  Defense  is  fiot  participating  during  program  year? 
1976  and  1977.  '       '  /  ' 

Ngt  more,  than  V  of  the  amount  available  under  Title  IV,,  Part  C  n»ay  be 
reserved  for  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Vi  rgi  n' Isl  ands ,  and  the  ;Truist„ 
Territory  oVft^re  Pacific  Islands,  ftyr  schools  operated  Indi^rf  ch.fTtlrarv-^y 

Deparffi^nt  of  fhe  Interior,  and  for  children  ifi  the  jDverseas  dependents 
•schools  operated  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

State  educational  agencies,  the  Deoartment  of  the  Interior  and  other  Juris- 
dictions are  required  to  submit  an  annual  program  plan  which,  when  appraved  by 
'the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  serves  as  the  agreement  between  the^ 
Stat-es  or  other  jun S(3ict^ons  or  Departments,  and  the  U.S.O.E.  ▼ 

The  Part  C  allotment  is  subdivided  into  three  major  categories\    There  is 
ffrst  the  set-aside  for  strengthening  State  and  local  education  aaency 
purposes  which  equaTs  the  larger  6f  either  (1)  an  amount  not  to.  exceed  15%^ 
of  the  total  Part  C^allotment  or  (2)  the  ar^ount  ^ajlable  to  th^t  State  for 
'strengthening  purposes  in  fiscal  year  1973.    Afte>sXhis  strengtfTeni r»g^ 
portion  is  subtracted  from  the  Part  C  allotment,  an^dministrative  component 
of  5  Dercent^is  provided.  *  <> 

For  the  "Oth^r  Innovative  Grants"  category,  the  priority  areas  most  often 
listed  were  communication  skills,  occupational  or  career  education,,  basic 
'skills,  and  citzenship.    Six  States  indicated  that  prion  ties  .wolH  d  be- 
determined  exclusivel^at  the  local  jevel. 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress :  ^ 

Fiscal  year-1976  is  the  first  year  of  the  consolidated  grants,  and  in  the 
first  year*  one-half  the  funds  were  consolidated.    Fi rst  j^ear ^reports  are 
not  yet  in,  but  State  Plans  were  developed  and  approved,  State  Advisory 
Councils  were  appointed,  and  the  consolidated  grant  process  installed  in 
the  State  aqencies.    From  program  monitoring  reports,  it  appears  that  the 
introducti^pn  of  the  consolidation  was  accomplished  without  major  difficulty, 
but  not  wi'thout  problems,  associated  with  the  dual  administration  of 
approoriated  funds  as  50  percent  categorical  and  50  percent  consolidated. 

Onqoinq^nd  PI anned  Jval ua ti on  Studies: 

A  study  planned  for  FY  1977  will  examine  the  implementation  ao^l  management 
of  ih^  program' 

.Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 


State  Progryi  Plans,  FY  1^76. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name:  ^ 
Strengthenino  State  and  Local  Education  Agencies 


Legislation: 

y  1 

Expiration  Datei 

ESEA  Title  W-a/ amended  by 

-June  30,  1978  ' 

SecWon  401  ,of  P.L. 

93-380 

Funding  History: 

Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1966 

25,000,000 

m 

17,000,000 

1967 

30,000,000 

22,000,000 

1968 

65,000,000 

29,750,000 

1969 

80,000,000 

29,750,000. 

V  1970  ' 

90,000,000- 

29,75p,000 

1971 

110,000,000  - 

29,750,000 

1972 

'  140,000,000 

33,000,000 

1973 

150,000,000 

53,000,000 

1974 

150,000,000 

39,425,000 

1975  ^ 

150^,000,000 

39,425,000 

1976 

★ 

19,712,500. 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives  ' 

The  purpos'e  of  ESEA  Title  V  is  to  provide^assistance  for  strengthening 
the  leadership  resources  of  State  and  local  educational , agencies  and 
their  capabilities  in  comprehensive  plarnning  and  evaluation.  Three 
grant  progranS''^are  authorized:  *  , 

^   1.    Part  A,  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  to  stimulate 
'    and  assist  States  in  strengthening  the 'leadership  resources  of 
their  education  agencies  and  to  Assist  these  agencies  in  estab- 
lishing and  improvina  programs  tc5  identify  and  meet  their 
educational  needs,    the  statute  provides  an  illustrative  list 
of  kinds  of  activities  that^an  be  supported.    This  list  includes 
pUnning  and  evaluatior^  consultative  services  and  t^echnical 

^        as^sistance  to  LEAs,  rpslarch  and  demonstration,  dissemination, 
education  de^ta  systems  and  ins-ervice  tfa^lning,  among  other  kinds 
o'f  activities.    Thus,  the  legislative  purpose  is  brciadly  defined, 
with  determination  of  specific  objectives  left'  to  the  States. 

*No  funds  authorized:    consolidated  by  Title  IV  Part  C,  P.L.  93-380,  into  Educa- 
tional Innovation  and  Support  Grants.   .Ifi'FY  1976  fifty  percent  of  fund^  wer^ 
administered  in  categorical  proarams  and  the  remainder  were  distributed  to 
States  to  be  used  under  Title  Irwithin  the  purposes  of  ESEA  Title  JII,  V,  and 
Section  807  and *808  at  their  discretion,  with  a  maximum  of  15  percent  or  the 
amount  received  in  FY  1973  that  can  be  used  by  the  States  for  Title  purpose^ 
In  FY  1977  all  of  the  funds  will  be  distributed  for  Educational  Innovatior  and 

.  Support,  with  a  maximum  of  15  percent  or  the  FY1973  Amount  availaHlP  for 

.  Title  V  purposes . 
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2.^^  Part  B' authorizes  gran>#,  beginning  in  FY  1970,  to  local  educa- 
tion egencies  to  assist  in  strengthen'ing  Aeir  leadership -resources' 
'   and  1r\  establishing  and  impr.oving  programr  ta  identify  and  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  their  distT»ict$. 

3»   Part  C  authorlTies  grants,  beginning"  in  FY  1971,  to  S^ate  and /local 
0   education  agencies  to  ass'ist  them  in  inorovinr  their  planning,  and 
evaluation  capabilities  toward  the  end  of  promoting  progress  i/i 
achiev^ejit*  of  opportuntties  for  "^high-qual ity  education  for  all  , 
*  ft       segments  of  the  population.  ^  , 

Program  Operations  ^'  , 

Ninety-five  percent'of  the  Title  V,  Pai?t  A,  appropriation  is  available  to 

State  , educational  agencies  as  basic  formula  grants*   Of  this  amount,  one  percent 

is  set  aside  for  distribution  to  the  outiytng  areas  on  the  basis  of  n^ed 

.  Js  determined  by  tlie  Commissioner  of  Education.  *The  remainder  is  distributed 
to  the  States,  the  Oi^rTct  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico  by  a  formula 
whicji  divides  4a  percint  of  the  amount  equally  and  60  percent  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  public  school  pi^pils  in  each  State.    The  gi^aflts  a4fe  made 
•to  each  SEA  on  the  basis  of  project  applications.    OE  approval  of  these 
Sta-te  Applications  is  required,  following' a  determination  that  they  con- 
form to  the  purposes  of  Title  V.    The  remaining  fiye  percent  of  the 

.  appropriation  is  reserved  for  special  project  grants  (competitive)  to  State 
education  agencies  to  enable  groups  of  these  agencies  to  develop  their 

•  leadef'ship  caDabiltties  through  experimental  projects  and  to  solve  high 
priority  problems  common  -to  all  or  several'  of  the  States.  •  . 

,  The  States  have  continued  their  activities  to  Improve  their  leafdership  resources 
and  services  to  local  education  agencies.    The  States  have  also  strengthened, 
their^management  capacities  through  training  of  management  teams  and  installa- 
tion of  new  management  processes. 

Par'V^  has  never  been  funded,    ^^nce  Part  B  purposes  i=»re  included  in  the 
Title  IV  consolidation  prcrvJsions,  they  can  be  fynded  now  at  the  ^ 
discretion  of  the  States.  ,  *      ,  . 

Plannlpg  and  evaluation  activities  authorized  in  Part  C  were  initially 
'fund*i  under  authority  of  Section  i/l ,  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  ' 
with  flat  grants  to  each  State  Education  agency  to  assist  in  developing 
and  strengthening  their  planming  knd  evaluation  capabilities.    Beginning  in 
FY. 1973,  this  activity  was  funded  under  authority  of^Title  V,  Part'C,  extend- 
ing eligibility-for  grants  to  lotal  education  agencies .    After  a  on^  , 
percen^t  set-aside  for  outlying  areas ,  available  funds  are  distributed 
by  a  formula  which  divides  40  percent  of  the  amount  equally  to  each  State 
and  60r  percent  on  the  basis  of  total  population  of  the  State.    Grants  ^re 
made  to  State'  and  local  education  agencies  on  the  basis  of  applications. 
Local ,app1 ications  must  be  submitted  through  ^he  State  education  agency 
for  review  and  recommendatipns .    Federal  funds  may  not  exceed  7^- percent 
of  the  cost  of  activities  covered  in  an  application.    Applications  must 


*  Beginning  in  FY  1970.    Prior'to  1970,  eighty-five  percent  of  the- appropria- 
tion was  distributed  to  the  States  as  basic  formula  grants/ 
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1n<%lude  a  statement  of  educational  needs  of  the  ^tate  or  local  area  to  be 
served  and  describe  the  program  for  meeting  those  needs. 

The  strategy  of  the  states  has  shifted  from  earlier  emphasis- 'on  developm^ent 
ofj)lanning  and  evaluation  units  in  the  State  Education  Agencies  to  the 
defelopmeot  of  planning  ancKevaJliaation  capabilities  at  the  Ipcal  level. 

^Program  Scop^    .  1>        •  — 

<^  » 
'The  education  agencies**of  the  states  and  outlying  areas  have  used  their^ 
formula  grant  funds  under  Part  A  to^strengthen  their  services  to  'local 
education  agencies",  such  as  identification  and  (Jissemination  of  success- 
ful practices,  planning  end  instalTinq-  up-to-date  curricula  in  the  schools, 
"and  improving  planning  and  evaluation  strategi es 'and  administration. 
Three-fpurtrts  of  the  grant  funds  were  used  for  salaries  to,  provide  man- 
povier 'for, State  agency -operations  with  major  emphasis  on  (1)  development 
and  extension  of  jcom.pre"hensive  planning  and  evaluation  at^both  St^te  and 
loc^l  levels;  (2)  establishment  and  extension  of  regional  centers  to  Pro-, 
vide  local  educational  agencies  wUh  a  greater  variety  . of  instructional 
Equipment,  materials,  and  services  and  wi.th  technical  assfstande-for  the 
improvement  of  m.anagerent;  and  (3)  introduction  of  new  areas  of  leaxiership 
and  service,  such  as  state-wide  labor  negotiations,  scfjool  finance  planning, 
and  development  of  curriculums  in^  new  areas. 

The  five  percent  set-aside  from  Part  A  funds  for  special  projects  funded  18 
projects  in  FY  19176,  incl^dn?^  continuatibn  of  projects  t^  effect  an  orderly 
transition  to  the  partial  implementation  of  consolidation  as  provided  in 
Title  IV,  Part  C  of  ESEA.  '  Eight  regional  interstate  projects  were  continued^ 
implementing  programs  dea'^ling  with  regional  problems,  sucik  as  staff  develop- 
ment programs  for  State  agency  staffs  in  the  f^ew  England  States,  cievelopment 
of  community  1 eadershi p  ^nd  services  in  the  ^ocky  Mountain  States,  and  the 
development  of  procedures  and  materials  for  use  of  LEAs  in  traini/ig  staff 
for  education  evaluation.  '  .  "  . 

Part  C  funds  were  used  to  -^ntinue  activities  to  strengthen  planning 
and  ev^ltiation  caoaMtities,  with  particular  attention  to  development 
of  such. capabilities  at  the  localllevel.  •  Special .efforts  were  directed 
tpwardrdevelopment  of  coordinated^tate  and  local  planning  and  evaluation 
systems.'   Thirty-six  states  supported  training  progranjs  for  planning  ahd^  . 
-^evaluation  staff  and  ten  states  supported  development  of»p\anning  and  evalua 
tion  models  at  the  local  level.  ^  ^  .  ^ 

Program  Effectf veneg's  and  Progress  '  ,  - 

The 'Title  V  objective  to  strengthen  Sta^ePepertments.of  Education  poses 
problems  in  terms  of  measuring  effegti yeness  of  the  program.    The  legisla- 


latlon  suggests,  but  does  "not  mandate,  vJSys  i!\  which  the  States  might  use  the 
funds  to  strengthen  their , education  a^^i?icies. 

.  One  study  evaluated  the  pr^am  in  terms 'of  its\impact  on  basic  institutiona-1 
change  in^h^SEAs  (-Murphy,  1973).    In-depth  ca^  studies  in  three  states, 
.and  a  less  Intensivel  review/  of  developments  ^r\  svx  others,,  formed  the  basis 
for  the  study.    This  study  ?ound  significant  variations  in  the  impact  of 

.  Title.V  on  strengthen>ag  SEAs  from  Starte  to  State!  but  the  program  helped  ^ 
fiTl  Qips  in  services,  and  management. 'aid  enabled  states  to  give  more  attention 
to  some* kinds  of  activities  than  they  coul^*have  on\  their  own.    Expansion  \. 
took  "place  largely  in  traditional  areas  rat;lier  thanVin  developing  new  roles  \ 
and  activUles.    The  author  concluded  t^t  this  finding  was  more  likely 

.due  to  the  way  complex  organizations  ^behave  t^han  to  ary  particular  administrative 

*  s^hortcomings  at  the  Federal  or  State 'level  s .    While  tms  study  makes  a  rontri-  ^ 
''b'ution  to  the  theof-y^of  the 'institutional  change  prtfce^s  in  bwreaucracies , 

the  small  nurober  of  State  agencies  studied  *and  the  prtmi^ry  focus  upon  "institu- 
tiCnaT Veform",  does  somewhat  limit  conclusions  whiCh  can\te  drawn  from  the 

study-i-      ^    ^  .       •  \      .  '  . 

J*  '  \  ' 

A'study^publ  i'shed  by  the  Office  of  Education  in  1973,  Stat^ Departments 
of  Education  and  Teder^l  Programs,  reviewed  changes  in  Staf4,  Departments, 
of  Edfjcatiorrnn  recent  years  and,  while  finding  wide  variati(ivns  in  the 
quShtity  and  quality  of  leadership  services,  reported  emerging  trends 
toward  long-range  planning,  neeas'  assessment,  and  establ ishmenX  of  priorities; 
.  improved  coordination  with  related  agencies  at  Federal  State,  ^nd  local 
'  levels  and  with  outside  groups,  development  of  new  approaches  tO'vresearch 
-and  development;  Improved  evaluation  capabilities;  and  more  emphasis    ,  . 
on  providing  leadership- and  technical  assistance  to'local  educatidti  agencies. 
The  study  also  reported  significant  chanae  in  the  kinds  and  numbersXof 
personnel  in  the^State  ageocies.  " 

'      J  '       ■  ■    '         '  .  ' 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies  ,  ^^ 

This  program  will  be  phased  out  at  the  end  of  Ff  1976,  but  its  purposes  ^re 
'incorporate  into' the  Educational  Innovation  and  Supqort  grants  under  Title.  IV, 
Part  C  of  P.L.  95-380.    A  study  is  being  planned,  to  review  the  implementat\on  of 
the  consolidation  process,  and  the  scope  of  the  study  will  include  a  reviev 
of  State  activities- in  ^strengthening  State,  and  local  education  agencies  as 

*  well  as  other  purposes  authorized  In  the  consq>iclation  prov^isions. 
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Source  of  Evaluation  Data:  .  ...        . '        .    ^  ^ 

1.  Murphy,  Jerome  T.    Grease  the  .Squeaky  WheeV:    A  Report  on  the  Implemen- 
tation of  Title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1^6?, 

•  Grants  to  Str^ngthejr  State  pet)artrnent  of  Education.    Center  for  Educational 
Policy  Research,  Harvard  Graduate  Schrool  of t^ducatjon,  1973. 

2.  Advisory  Council  on  State  ^epartrents  of  Education.    Annual  Reports, 
1966-1970.  >    "      ^  '   ^  

]  '     ,  \ 

3.  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education ,  .and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education 
"State  DeQartments  of  Education  and  Federal  Programs,  1972. 

 ,  State  Depa^Jtments^^  Education,  State  Boards  of 

Education,  and  Chief  .State  School  Officers,  Publication  Ho,  (OE)  73-07400. 
1973  >      '  '    ''  f' 

5.    Annual  Statg  Reports,  ESEA  V.  ^  - 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATI*^  PROGRAMS 


L       L  ciut   n  aUIC  • 

• 

fei lingual  Educat}.on 

• 

r 

ie|^slation: 

Expiration  Date: 

Bilingual  Education 

Act 

Septenber  30,  197h 

• 

Title  V'll,  ESEA 

Funding  History; 

Year 

Authorization: 

rippropriat  ion  t 

I7V  Aft 

^   i  ^ , uuu , uuu 

TV  'AQ 

r  1    1  \)  " 
FY  71 

'^n  nnn  nnn 

JU,uL'U,UUU 

AO  nnn  nnn 
80,000,000 

7  "^nn  nnn 
9  1  9 sn  nnn 
25,000,000 

FY  72 

100,000,000  - 

35,000,0(i0'>. 

FY  73 
F^74 

135,000,000 

45,000,000- 

1/ 

135,000,000  2/ 

58,350,000 

^/ 

FY  >»5 

135,000,000  2/ 

85,000,000 

4/ 

FY  76. 

140,000,000  2/ 

^^b, 970,000 

it/ 

FY  77 

150,000,000  "  ♦ 

.  115,000,000 

Program  .Goals  and  Ob]ectivesr  y  ^ 

TKe  Bilingual  Edudation  Pro£;ran,  3S  legislated  m  Public  Law  90-247  of 
January  ly  196S~,  was  a  diseretionary  ^rant  prcgran  whose  primary  purpose 
was  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  to  develop 
and  carry  out  "new  and  inaginativc  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs 
desj-gned  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  children  of  1  imited  ^Engl i sh- 
speaking  ability  who  came  from  low  income  famiMes,  " 

S  . 

Other  authorized  activity  inoluded  research  projects,  the'  development  and 

the  acquisition  of  necessary 
service  training  for  funded  class- 


y  dissemination  of  special  instructional  mate-rials, 
^     .   teaching  materials  and  the 'provision,  of  prt-servi 


room  projects. 

Public  Law  93-380  df  August  21,   1974,  in  its  ex-tcnsive  revision  of  Bilingual 
Education  nct  (Titlft  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educati(;>n  Act) 
expanded  theN^Drograij' s  purpose  and  scope,  and  tbe  defimtion  of  those 
children  who  aVe^^pecte^  to  benefit  fr6m  the  program. 


1/Of  this  amount  $9,870,000  uas  r-c^le'ased  and  nade  available  for  obl'igation 

FY  74.  "  •  ^ 

2^1us  sums  arfthorized  ^or'  the  provisions  of  Secticfn  72Ub)(3)   of  P.L.  93-380, 
3/Anlount  shown  is  after  Congrcs^iona My  authoriz^-d  reductions. 
4/Includcis  funds  earmarked  by  the  <:ongress  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  . 

Part  J  of  the  Vcrcational  Education  Act.    An  amount  of  $2l,800  ,OOO^was 

appropriated  for  this  purpose  each  year. 


In  order  to  establ  i  sh 'equal  educational  oppor,tumty  for  all  cMldren, 
the  new  law^'encourages  the  establ  i'shment  anihoperation  of  bilingual- 
educational  programs  eft  the  preschool,  elementary,  and • secondary  levels 
for  chilcfren  of  lirhitecl  English-speaking  ability.    For  that^urpose, 
the  law  provides  for  financial  assistance  to  locarl  and  state  e^cational 
agencies 'to  >,develoD  programs  designed  to  meet  the  educational  ne^eds  of 
sucn  chiraren  a/)d  to  d^mofistrate^  effective  ways  of  prx}viding  them  ^ 
instruction,  while  using  their  native  language,  to  achieve  competence  ' 
in  the  English  language. 

Progran  objectives  appear  to  be  three-fold  in  P.'L.  93-*380, 

^1)     The  legislation  presents  a  pN^igy  of  encouraging  the  establishment 
and  opi^ratior  of  programs  us ingN^i lingual  education  practice*s, 
tepht^l^ues  an^  nethods.    To  that  ?tod,   financial  asslsta^nce  will  be 
prq^^dc'd  to  ^^lable  local  educational  agencies  "to  develop  and 
^    carjjl^out  suc^  programs-   in  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
including  activities  at  the  preschool  level,  which  are  designed 
to  meet  the  education  needs  of  such  children;  and 'to  demonstrate 
effective  vSys  of  providing' for  children  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability  instrl^ction  designed  to  enable  them,  while  using  their 
native  language,  -to  achieve,  conpe^tence  in  the  English  language," 

(T)     The   legislation' obliges  the  Cornmissione  r  of  Education  to  ",,, 

establish,  publish,  and  distribute,  with  respect  to  programs  of 
bilingual  education,   suggested  models  with  respect  to  pupil - teache r, 
r;5tiOS,   teacner  qualifications,  and  ot-her  factors  affecting  the 
quality  of  insf:ruction  offere.d.  xn  such  programs," 

-f3)     Part  A  of  the  legislation  'focuses  in  part  on  training  programs  for 
*'*       personnt-1  who  are  preparing  to  participate  or  are  already  partici- 
pating in  bilingual  ed^Ucation  programst    This  training  conponent 
is  in  addition  to  the  "auxiliary  and  supplementary"  training 
activities  which  nBfrt  be  part  of  each  bilingual-education  program 
fun<^d  by  Title  ^  *  *  •  ^  - 

The  tp.rust  of  the  legislation  is  reinforced  by  the  Rules  and^egula tlons 
for  the 'Title  VII  Prograri,  as  published  in  the  Federal  Regis teF  on 
June  11,   1976,   .Section  123,12  ''"Authorized  Activities")  refers  to 
( a\  "Establishing,  operating,  and  improving  p^ogj;«fns  of  bilingual 
education,"     Td)  "Providing  auxiliary*  and  supplementary  community  and 
educational  activities  designed  to  facilitate  and  ekpand  the  implementation 
of  (programs  of  bilingual  education),"     C c)  "Provlaiwg  auxiliary  and 
supplementary  training  programs  for  persom>Gl  preparing  to  participate 
in,  or  personnel  participating  m,   (programs  of  billnguad  education)," 
and     fj)  "Planning,  and  providing  technical  assistance  for,  and  taking 
other  s^eps  leading;  to  thfe  deve  lopn^nt  of  ( programs  of  bilingual 
education)."    The  Rr  julations  i-ater'  refer  in  detail  to  "training  resource 
centers,"  "materials  development  centers,"  "di ssemlnat lon/asse ssmiEnt 
centers,"  and  "fellowslups  for  preparation  of  teacher  trainers," 


/ 


The  legislative  ef?Hitiasis  and  the  new  Rules  and  Regulations  reflect  in  part 
the'experience  of  the  program's  operation  since  1969  and  th,e  results  bf 
formal  evaluations  conducted  at  thp  national  level  by  OE  and  at  the  local 
level  by  the  Title  VII  projects^   Those  findings  have  consistentiiy  pointed 
to  two  areas  where  tf^ere  are  critical  shortages  of  the  resources  needed  to 
impfement  effective  prograns.    One  shortage  pertains  to  adequately  trained 
teachers  for  bilingual  ^ducatitn,  the  other  shortage  refers  to  appropriate, 
curricular  materials  for  those  prograrirs.    The  Department's  response  h^s  been 
defined  as  the  "cap^ci ty-bui Iding"  .strategy ,  which  is  directed  at  using 
-significant  anounts  of  Titfe  VII  program  resources  (1)  to^ encourage  the 
training  of  teactiers  for  &ilingjal  education  projects  and  of  training  the 
teachers  of  those  teachers,  and  (2)  to  promote  the  materials-development, 
assessment  and  dissemination  aspects  of  the  national  program.  Implementa- 
tion of  the  capacity-building  strategy  through  Fiscal  Year  1976  grants  is 
further  derailed  ii^  the  Program  Scope  sectior^  below,  but  i^  is  worth  rwting 
at  this  point  thrrNjB  grants  for  te^cher-training  ^ojepts  were  made  in 
Fiscal  Year  1  976  to  >csti  tut^i onS  of  higher  education.  ''Furthermore,  32  grants 
to  centers  under  the^c\pac i ty-bui Iding  strategy  were  fnade  in  Fiscal  Year 
1976  including  awards  for  Resource  Centers,  Materials-Development  Centers, 
Assessment  Centers  and  Dissemi^tion  Centers.    Although  this  effort  must 
also  be  viewed  in  relation  tcfincreased  funding  -levels  for  the  Title  ?II 
program,  it  represents  a  far  greater  effort  than  in  yea»s  past,  in  terms 
of  the  number  and  'dollar  amounts  of  grants,  to  address  the  urgent  operational 
needs  o^  bilingual  education  orojects  through  the  national  bilingual  program. 


Pyo^r  Operations         '  ' 

The  Title  VII  program  operates ^or  the  basis'-of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act 
under  Public  Lffw  93-380  (Education  Amendments  of  1974),  and  of  Rules  and 
Regulations  which  are  published  in  The  Federal  Register.    The  Rules  and 
Regulations  provide ^detail  on  program  purpose  and  procedures,  describe 
categories  of  activities  for  which  grants  are  to  be  made  during  .that  fiscal 
year^  and  present  the  criteria  and  related  point  totals  to  be  used  in 
judainq  proposals  for  grants.    Grants  may  be  made  at  any  time  during  t*he 
fiscal  year  after  pui)licatipn  of  the  Rulef^  and  Regulations,  but  are  usually 
made  near  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.    The  program  vs:  forward-funded,  which 
means  that  funds  appropriated  and  obligated  .in  a  given  fiscal  year  may  be 
'used  by  grant  recipients  Tiuring  the  school  year  immediately  following. 

fhe  Lau  vs.  'lichols  decision  has  given'increased  visibility  to,  and  public 
awareness  of,  bilingual  education,  thus  increasing  thp  program  staff's  ' 
activities  in  providing  information  on  recommended  practices.  .Increased 
State  involvement  in  bilingual  evaluation  has  had  a  similar  effect  in  terms 
of  requests  for  infonration  and  oth^r  technical  assistance. 

Y  . 
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The  Comnissioner  Is  authorized  to  make  payments  to  the  Secre-tary  of  the 
Interior  for  bilingual  education  projects  to  serve  children  on  reservations,  • 
which  have  el ementary- and  secondary  schools  for  Indian  children  operated  or 
funded  by  the  department  of  the  Interior. 

Part  A  of  Public  Law  93-380  authorizes  grants  for  (1)  establishment  oper^ 
tion  and  improvenent  of  bilinguaVeducation  programs;  (2)  auxiliary  and 
supplementary  cofmunity  and  educational  activities,  jncluding  adult-education 

'  and  preschool  programs;  (3)  training  programs  for  personnel  preparing  to  M 
participate  In,  or  already  participating  in,  bilingual  education  programs,*' 
and  auxiliary  and  supplementary  training  programs  which  must  be  included  in 
each  bil ingual^ education  program  for  personnel  preparing  to  participate  in, 

^or  already  participating  in,  bilingual  education  programs;  and  (4)  planning, 
technical  assistance,  and  "other  steps"  towards  development  of  such  programs. 


Grants  under  Part  A  may  be  made  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies  or 
to  institutions  ©f  higher  education.    Until  Fiscal  Year  1976,  institutions 
of  higher  education  had  to  apply^or  grants  jointly  with  one  or  more  local 
education  ajgencies,  but  this  is  no  longer  true  for  grants  for  training 
activities.    Part  A  thus  authorizes  grants  for  training  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  (including  junior  colleges  and  community  colleges),  to 
local  educational  agencies,  and  to  State  educational  agencies.    Part  A  also 
provided  further  detail  on  mandated  and  authorized  training  activities^  for 
current  or  prospective"  teachers  of  bijingual  education  or  for  the  persons 
who  will  themselves  teach  and  counsel  such  persons. 


Program  Scope 

5/ 

The  Fiscal  Year  1976  appropriation  for  ESEA,  Title  VII  was  $96  million. 
In  addition  to  support  for  regular  Title  VII  program  operations,  this  amount 
included  $100,000  for  initial  planning  of  the- bi 1 i ngual  education  clearing- 
house 'and  $100,000  for  the  operation  of  the  National  Advisory  Coancil  on 
Bilingual  Education.  '  ^  .  - 

Since  'this  program  is  forward  fljnded,  FY  1976  funds  primarily  support  activities 
occurring  during  schotil  year  ^^1^-11 . 

Fro"!  the  amount  available,  56^9  million--^  was  obligated  for  425  grants  to  LEA's 
for  the  operation  of  classroom  demonstration  projects  and  staff  inservice  training 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels.    Of  these  grants;  76  were  new  and 
249  had  funding  under  this  title  i/i  the  previous  year.    It  should  be  noted*  here 
that  the  FY  1975  Interim  Regulations  ;mroduced  the  concept  of  a  "project-period" 
under  which  award  recipi'ents  are  assured  of  c#itinued  funding  depending  upon  the 
availability  of  funds  for  a  given  number  of  years--i.e.,  the  project' periods 
'^^V^uring  successive  years  of  the  project  period,  recipients,  wi  il  not  have  to  compete'  • 
^or  funds  against  new  applicants,  al though  .conti nued  funding  will  depend  upon 
'satisfactory  perforfpance  during  the  preceding  year.    It  is  understood  that  at  the 
eod  of  the  project  period,  a  grant  rectpient  will  have  achieved  the  stated  purposes         ,  / 
of  its  application.    The  project  period  for  grant  recipients  In  .FY.J  976  ranged 
-V  from  one  to  five  years.  * 

The  425  classroom  projects  funded  have  enrolled  an  estimated  190,000  children. 
There  are  44  languages  served' in  these  demonstrations,  including  1^  Indo  European, 
17  Asian  and  Pacific,  and  17  Native  American  languages. 

Training  activities  totalled  $28.5  million"^  of  which  inservice  training  through 
classroom  projects  accounted  for  $10.2  million  benefitting  approximc^lely  30,000 
teachers.    Thirty-eight  institutions  participated  in  fellowship  pro^gtams  to  708 
recipients  at  an  average  cost  of  $5,650  per  strident  for  a  total  of  $4  million 
while  fifteen  teacher  training^ resource  centers  were  funded  at  a  co^t-of  $5 
million  {benefitting  an  estimated  9,500  trainees.    Other  professional  development 
included*100  institutions  of  higher  education  which  received  $3,275  million  -for 
an  estimated  750  recipients  of  stipends  and  $6  million  for  institutional  innovation 
and  'reform. 

Finally,  fourteen  materials  development  centers  and  three  dissemination  and 
^assessment  centers  v^^ere  funded  for  $5,425  million  and  $1,575  million  respectively. 
^ These  centers  meet  the  need  for  developing  and  disseminating  bilingual  curriculum 

materials,  assessment  of  quality  and  appropriateness  f or *the  language  and. ethnic 
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5^/    This  figure  ^Ttludes  $1  ,200,000  appropriated  in  the  FY  1  976  Second  Supplemental 
for  State  Education  Agencies  under  Section  721  (b)(3). 

6^/    These  figures  asslime  Congressional  concurrence  with  a  proposed  reprogramming 
-sent  to  Congress  on  August  4  ,  1976.    Ttie  reprrogramnii ng  proposes  to- transfer 
$3,136,000  from  Classroom  projects  to  Training  Activities  (including  inservice 
training)  and  Material  Development. 
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groups  served  by  the  TUle  VII  prodrain.    Both  of  these  needs  have  been  identified 
through  evojluation  studies  descri/ed  below  and  have  been  recognized  in  the 
legVslative  mandate  of  P.L.  93-3^0,  in  budget  reqi^ests  for  Title  VII  and  in  the 
recent  appropriation  measures  ^a-ssed  "by  the  Congress.  ^ 

The  Education  AmendRjents  of  1974  (P.L.  93-380)  included  a  provision  for  bilingual 
vocational  training  in  the  addition  of  a  new  Part  J  to  the  Vocational  Education 
Act.    No  funds  were  requested  in  FY  1975  for  this  activity,  but  the  appropriation 
for  E5EA,  Title  VII  i nc 1 uded.  $2 ,800 ,000  for  Part  J.    During  FY  T976,  funds  for  ^ 
tjilingual  vocational  training  were  included  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act, 
Part  J.     In  FV^  1  977  this  authority  expires.     In  FY  1978  funds  for  this  activity 
are  requested  under  appropriation  for  Occupational,  Vocational  and  Adj^lt  Education, 
dependent  upon  yet  to  be  enacted  authorizing  legislation. 

4n  1975-76,  98  programs  vfera  identified  in  21  states  with  an  avere^a  enrollment  of 
about  13,000  at  any  given  time.    Vocational  offerings  included  about  370  courses 
in  seven  major  occiipational  categories:  agriculture,  distributive,  health,  office 
occupations,  home  economics  and  child  care,  technical  occupations,  and  trade  and 
industrial .  ,  ^ 


II  Section  702.(a )  (3)  (A)  requires  that  an  amount  of  $16  million  shall  be 
reserved  for  training  from  sums  appropriated  up  to  $70  million;  in 
addition,  from  sums  apf>ropriated  in  excess  of  $70  million,  one-third 

shall  be  reserved  fo^r  such  activities.  . 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress,  .       *  ^ 

The  objectives  wluch  have  been  established  for  the  Title  VII  program  in  trhe 
legislation,  in  regula tions^ create  the  framework  for  evaluation  of  program 
effectiveness.'    It  is  thus  appropriate  to  evaluate  the  program  in  terras  of 
•  the  devrfopihent  and  dissemination  of  models  of'  effective  bilingual  education 
practice,  in  terms  of  tUgr*-training  of  personnel  and  development  of  high-  ' 
quality  curricular  materials  for  bilingual  education  projects,  and  in  terms 
of  the  program's  impact  on  participating  children,. 

The'  development  and  dissemination  of  bilingual  ed\catiQn  models  is  a  recently,^ 
initiated  activity  and  it  is  too  early^to  judge  its  effectiveness.  Four 
models  have  been  identified  and  packaged  for  replication  byi^hool  districts. 
A  field  test  of  the  packages  is  being  planned.     Several  studies  have 
indicated  shortages  of  bilingual  nlaterialr.    An  on-going  study  in  assessing 
the  extent  of  progress*  in  t4ie  development  of  materials.    For  most  languages, 
there  is  known  to  be  a  sho/rta^e  of  pjoperl  y  trained  bilingual  education 
personnel.     In  the  past  few'years,   substantial  Title  Vll  monieS  have  beelT 
i4S|?d  for  training,  but  the  extent  to  which  the  feacher  shortage  has  been  ^ 
alleviated  is  not  known. _  With  respect  to  the  impact  of '^le  Title  VII  program 
on  children,  an  on-gomg  evaluation  will  provide  tha  first  assessment  of  the 
program  in  terms  pf  student's  attitudes  and'achievement. 

Development  and  Dissemination  of  Models.   ,In  order  to  develop  models  of 
effective  bilingual  projects  for  the  use  of  project  planners  and^managers, 
the  Office  of  Education  first  d^eloped  success-^iteria  in  accordance  with 
the  objectives  of  the  Title  VII  progr3m\    Minimal  project  characteristics 
required  for  ccJnsideration  included  vnstruction  in  English-language  skills 
for  children  limit?3  in  those  skills,  instruction  iRt;he  customs  and  cultur^ii 
'history  of  the  child's  home  culture,  and  instruction  in  the  child's  home 
language  to  the  extent  necessary  tjj^low  him*  to  progress  effectively  . 
through  school.    Furthermore,  project  participants  had  to  show. statistically 
and  educationally  significant  gams  in  Engl  ish-language  .skill  s ,  as  well  as  ^• 
in  subjects  taught  in  the  home  language.    The  p)^oject  had  tp  have  clearly 
definable  and  descnbable  instructional  management  components.  Finally, 
start-up  and  continuation  costs  had  to  be  within  reasonable  limits. 

In*  June  1975,  t^e  USOE  Dissemination  Review  Panel  apprcAred  four  pro^ct^'as 
appropriate  for  national  dissemination.     The  fo^^prq^ects  are  as  follows: 


1.  Bilingual  Ed^ucatrion  Program 
*    Alice  Independent  School  district 

Alice,  Texas  m 

.Spanish--In  1973-74„  the  pr^^ect  sei-ved 
528  children  m  gr^^cks  K-4  in^four  schools. 

2,  Aprenctenos  en  Dos  Idiomas       ' •' 
Title  VII  Bilingual  project 

Corptis  Cfiristi  Indepicnderrt  School  District 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

SpaT^h--In  197^-7^,  the  ^i;ojeet  €erved' 
3l9cm"ldrei\  In  grades  K-3  in  thVee  sgl^ools. 

JC  '  i 
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3.  Bilingual  Education  Program 
Houston  Independent  School  Diffttj^cp^  .  X/  '  *  ^ 
Houston,  Texas                                  ^  ^L^ 

Spanish— In  1973-74,  the  project  served  lj550  .  ▼ 

children  in  gr^^des  K'-12  in  8  elementary  schools, 

one  junior  high,  and  one  high  school.  (Validation 

of  the  program  was  for  grades  K-4  on]^^  ^ 

4,  St,  John  Valley  Bilingual  Education  Program 

Maine  Ahool  Administrative  District  #33  ^ 

Madawa ska Maine    .  ^  ^         *^  ^  ' 

•  :  tV 

,    Freji£h--In -1973-74,  the  project  served  7#8  children*^ 
in  grades  K-4  among  the  three  school^ districts  that 
cooperate  in  the  project,    *  *  * 

^  *^  *  • 

Detailed  descriptions.^,pf  the  four  pro'jects  were  distributed  through  the 
Title  VII  Resource  Centers,  in-order  to  provide  educators  wjith  a'model 
aild  with  ideas  for  implementing  similar  practices  in  bilingua^^d'ucat ion. 

The  project  de.scriptions ,  which  ittclu^a  information  on  the  conNi^.  lA   

which  the  ^roject%  developed  and  have  operat^d^^  and  the  educat ional*needs 
of  the  district's  children  which  the  prpjec^s  have  helped  to  me?t ,  will 
be  a  source  of  ideas  for  project  planners , ^Sffchers ,  admiifistrators, 
school ''boards  and  PTA^,  ^Fina  lly ,  they  were  the  starting  point  for  the* 
46velopment  of  Project' Information  Packages  (PII*s)  for  each  of  the  four 
I^Hlli^cts,  in  order  to  provide  educators  with  complete  information  and 
guidance^  towards  rapid  development  of  nearly  identical  ^projects  in  -school 
districts  elsewhere.    The  PIPs  were  ppoduced'asfjf part  of  OE^s  "Packaging 
and  Dissemination"  Program,  which  operates  under  the  authoi^ity  of  the 
Specfial  Projec*ts  Act  in  Title  IV  of  Public  L#w  ^3-380  (Ecktfation  . 
AmendmefM-*— oi^4^97^)  ,    The  fctui;,  bilingual  Project  Inforraatimi  Pacl^ges  are 
bein^  disseminated-  to^.chool  districts  with  a  need  for  a  bilingual  project 
thrpugh  the  Title  Vlf  Training  Resoujrce  Centers,     Distric.ts  that  apply  for 
a  PIP  and  receive  a  Title' VII  g^nt  to  implement  a  .projefrt  in  the  1977-78 
schp^  year  will  becpme  paiticipants  in  a  field  test  evaluation  of  the 
et0rtt  which  will  be  initiated  in  the  spring  of  1977,* 

Development  of  Bilingual  Materials The -Exploratory  study  of  Title  VII 
projects  ^.nvolving  Native  American,  Indo-Elir9pean,  Asian  and  Faci£ic* 
language  graups  (Americ^  Institutes  for  Research,  Incorporated,  1975)* 
involved  site  Visits       w  tota l^<^of  10  projects  distribute^  among  t^5£  * 
language  grojups.    All  10  projects- had  reviewed  at  least*  some  materials 
produced  by  other  bilingual  projects,  and**thoa;t  projects  indicated  some* 
b(^nefit  to  them  from  materii^l  produced  elsewhere.    The  benefits  noted 
included  ideas  for  developing  their  own  materials,  basic  ma^tarials  -that  ^ 
could  be  modified  'for  use  in  their  oww  projects,  or  supplementary  materials 
that  couJd  be  used  in  the  classroom, 


'     The  Exploratory  study  found,  however,  t^at  the  "special  projects"  funded 
under  Title  VII  through  Fiscal  Year  1974  with»a  "oapacity-building"  mission 
to  develop  curricular  materials  or  to  assess  a^d  disseminate  them,  ancj  to  # 
provide  technical  services  to  school  projects,  had  not  generally  played  an f  * 
important  tole  in  materials  development  or  acquisition  at  the  sites  that* 
we rfe'  visited.    Project  staff  rengjtud  that  the'uriique  dialects  or  other 
'  linguistic 'variations,  cultural  ^nsideratioris,  and  curriculum  needs  of 
their  si tes  .required  that  materials  development  be'an  individual  project 
effort.    This  attitude?  tov;ards  curriculum  development  seemed  to  be  shared 
among  most  Native  American,  Asian         Pacific,  and  Indo-European  language 
groups,  judging  at  le'ast  frotp  the  Judy's  small  sample.     Because  of  the  ' 
acute  lack  of  instructional  material's  appropriate  to  the  local  language 
and  culture,  project  staffs  spend  large  amounts  of  time  developiaa 
j-       materials--a  t«sk  for  which  few  have,  adequate  training. 

j        ^Similar  finding^  have  been  found^  in  a  current  study  of  Federally  funded 

I        "Change-agent"  pr*?gram^  inplemented  under  contract  to*  the  Rand  Corporation 

^     of  Sahta  Monica , -Cal ifornia. .  ' 

^       There  is  an  obvifius  cor>tradictiofi  between  the  expres-sed  need  for  assistance 
in  fliaterials, development  an<i  tjl.e  i nter-project  and  wi thi^^^strict  sharing  * 

of  nfet«rials  and  techniques  found  by  Ih^  Exploratory  and  Change-aqe^^t   ' 

^    yt]^dies,  on  the  one^d,  and  the  attitude  that  most  of  the  effort  in     .  i 
curr.icuJum  ar>d  matM^niu-sti|*  d^^^^TS^l  l.y  to  ensure  appropriate  content, 
^•on.the  other  hand<^l»ei]i^on  seems  to  lie  in  the  f^t  that  the  ^harfrtg 
of  materials,produce«  othc,;  projects  appears  to  have.fs  its  prime  benefit, 
.t^pe  spreading  gf -new  iTeas,  concepts  and  t'echniques'  rather  than  the  specific 
materia  s  therjjselvei.    The -iAnpli cation  of  this  finding  for  the  newly  funded 
.  material s-developr.ient,  resource,  assessment  and  cUssemnation  centers  for 
,       these  .language  groups  is  tfiat^ 'because  of  variations  in  language  and  dialect^, 
U}ere  should  be,  at  least  for  languages  other  than  Spanrsh,  greater  emphasis 
'^on  the  exchange  of  ideas  ant^  techniques  ui  materials  development  rather  than 
on  specifjc  material s  whrch  have  been,  develcy^'ed.    'This  involves  concepts  of 
curriculum  content,  proc^^^res  to  use  in  materials  development,  resources 
•avaiT^ble  to  material  dsvelopers,  and  (possibly)  training  .speciV'  to  material* 
developments    Umder*  this  approach,  thg  di ssemi nati^an  centers  would  pJriodicaJly 
provide  projects  fn  Janguages  othe'r  than  Spantsh  wi  th '  inform'atioT  about  new 
materials,  new  techniques,  and  new  resources  which  .have  been  develbpecf  by ' 
.  other  projects  or  h^ve  been  ma*  commericall'y  "avai  la^l  e.    In  ^Tdition,  center 
staffs  would  help  to  train  projejL 'staff  in  materials.,  development?,  and  could' 
_   prOvidenechnica}  assistcjnce  in  Wch -areas  a^aditwg,  ph-nting,  ^sign,'and 
graphic  r&producti on .  ,7^  ,  "  W  ' 


\ 


Personnel  Training.     Wit^?-egar^l  to  staffirlft  problems  in  bilingual  'e«Juj;^tion 
projects ,.  the  Exploratory  and  Change-agent  studies  confimed  the  lack  of 
appropriate  teaching  ■skills  in  the  early  phases  pi  pro  jeclr- deVetopment . 
Altt^ugJi  air  projects  of  the  Exploratory  Study 'felt  that  ifwo^ld  bt  haAp^u'l 
for  bilingual  ^eachers  Lo  bo  certiSied,  most  projects  noted  that  certifTsd 

teachers 'were  not  prepared  "at  most  institutions  of  higher,  learning  for 
oj.ljngu'al  education,"  and  ♦have  to'^  be  trained  spec^i  f ical  ly  for  it  after  tne 
bifingual  project  has  hired  them,    F-urthermorei  State -mandates  for  bilingual 
fducatiOB.  which  often  lea'd  to  ^OrVi^rm  nrn]pcts  >"ith  the  "transi'tional " 
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model  of"  instruction,  were  seen  as  possibly  'having  a  negative  effect  on 
bilingyai   projects  funded  under  Title  Competition  for^ qua  1  if ied 

staff  could  lead  to  ^' pirating"  of  the  Federally-ftlndeci  program  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  staffing  needs  of  Jhe  *State-mandated  program.  The'rapid 
expansion  in  the  number  of  bilingual  education  projects  under  Tifcl_e  VII 
''and' other  programs  poin^is  up  the  urgent  need  for  an  expanding  supply  of 
►       adequately  trained  staff.     *Indeed,   the  plea  fo^expanded  training 

programs  for  persons  interested  in  working  in/bilingual  education  was  a 
conmon  response  of  persons  interviewed  in  the  field. 

In  general,  it  appears  that  Title  VII  has  had  some  success  as  a 
demonstration  and  capacity-building  program  to  the  extent  that  interest- 
haSv been  generated,  sone  instructional  materials  and  techniques  have  been 
shared,  some  personnel  have  been  trained  and  qualified  for  projects,  ^ 
models  are  being  replicated  on-  an  informal  basis,  and  preparations  are 
we  A  underway  for  the  formal,  total  replication  of  models  (PIPs)  based 
on  projects  known  to  be  effective  in  meeting  children's  educational  needs. 
The  new  capacity-building  emphasis  in  program  policy  and  grants  offer 
considerable  promise  of  increasing  t-he  supply  of  trained  persopnel  and 
of  increS^sing  the  amount  and  availability  of  instructional  materials  and 
ciirricular  programs.      ,  "  '  ,  ^ 

Tn  addition,  by  its  very  presence,  the  Title  VII  program  has  provided' 
visibility  to  the  educational  problems  of  a  particular  group  of  children 
who  previously  ha(*  beep^  vi  rtual  ly  ignored.    Since*Fisca]  Year  1969,  the 
first  year  that  bilingual  projects  were  funded  with  Title  VII  monies,  a 
.growing  interest  i n  >6i  1 1 ngua >/^i q^J tur^l  education  has*  cTeveloped,  Because 
of  ^^erghtened,  awareness  and  inter^'  ic^  bi  1  ingAjaJ/^S^cul  tural'education , 
the  special  needs  oV  children  who^,  d^r>^j>f  lilligua^e  is  nQ>  English  are 
increasingly  being  addressed  by  new  legislation,  programs^  and  support. 
For  example,  25  stateNhave  legislation  which  specif icaffly  permit  or 
mandate  bilingual  educarson,  15  stages  are  silent  and  presumably  permit 
tj[|^ingual  education,  while  of  the  8  ^ates  which  prohibit  bilingual 
eaucat^on,  at  least  4  chose  not  to  enfdrce  this  prohibition.    It  is 
'  irT>possible  to  know  to  yhat  extent  the  F^*d^fl^  program  is  directly 
^     responsible  for  these  changes  in  the  educatiorr^l  system,  but  Title  VII 
may  well  be  a  orominent  factor. 

Pro^^^ra^Jmpact  on  Children.    While  being  evaluated  as  a  demonstration  and 
capacity-builciin-  progran,  liLle  VII  should  also  be  evaluated  on  its 
effectiv.encss  in  producing!  V<^sitivc  changes  in  childrenv  in  the  cognitive, 
affeutive  and  behavioral  are^s.    At  the  moment,  pending,  the  results  of 
OE's  Impact  Study  of  Spanish  bilingual  projects  which  are  due  in  January 
1977     the  only  current  source  of  data  concerning  thcH  program* s  impact  on 

4^    children  continues  to  he  the  annual  individual  fW]ect  evaluation  reports. 

^      7he  limitations  m  the  data  or  methodologies  prevent  those  reports  from* 
bein-j  used  to  (i^aw  conclusions  about  overall  program  effectiveness. 

A  "process"  evalU(^tion  af  the  Title  VII  progran  was  contracted 
\o, Development  Associates,  Incorporated,  of  Washinqt>on,  D.C.,  in  1973  ,  for 
.       Spanisfi-speakin..  children  m  the  elementary  grades.     While  it  did  not 

collect  outcone  data'  on  children,   tlie  evaluation  did  provide  some  useful^ 


impressions  of  * c ff ec tiveness .     This  evalurffon  found  that  the  Title  VII 


r 
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prpgram  did  appear  to  have  produced  enthusiasm  and  commitment  among 
personnel  involved  and  to  have  fostered  ^institutional  change  in 
recognition  of  ^he  needs  of  non-English-speaking  children.  Most 
administrators  felt  that  their  districts  would  continue  to  support  „ 
'  bilingual/bicultural 'education,'- at  least  partially,  even  *after  Federal 
funding  had  ended. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

Evaluation  of  the  ESEA  Title  VII  Bilingual  E'ducatibn  Program 

The  section  above  on  Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress  has^'^^^ady  refetred 
to  the  on-going  Impact  Study  of  Spanish/English  bilingual  projects  in  their 
fourth  or  fifth  year  of  Title  VII  support.     The  goals  of  the  Impact  Study 
are  (a)   to  determine  the  impact  of  bilingual  eduction  on  levels  of  student 
achievement  in  the  cognitive  and  affective  domains,     (b)  to  describe  the 
input  and  process  variables  operating  in  these  projects,     (c)   to  identify 
those  process  variables  associated  with  more  effective* programs ,     (d)  to 
determine  the  costs  associated  with  various  cducat j.onal  tJ^^stments ,  and  ^ 
(e)   to  determin'e,  to  the  extent  possible,  the  effect  of  racial  and  ethnic  * 
composition  of  the  classroom  on  student  achievement.     Data  collection  has 
iaeen  completed  for  Fall  1^75  and  Spying *19 76;  an  additional  dafra  collection* 
point  is  schflj^uled  for  Fall  19  76.     An  interim  report  is  due  in  January  19  77 
and  the^^nal  Report  is  due  in  November  19  77.  -  ' 

The  Study  of  Federal* Pf^fgrams  Supporting  Educatioral  Change 

The  section  on  Prog,ram  Effectiveness  and  Progress  also  referred  to  the 
ongoihg  '"Change  a^eni:"  study,  which  indude^s  "the^Title  VII  program  as  ^n 
area  of  interest.    This  evaluation  (.was  (Resigned  in  1973  as'  a  several-year, 
study  of  Federal ly-:?u^ided  programs^hi^ch  are  intendej^pko  introduce  and.  ^ 
spread  innovative  practices  iri  public  schools.    Further  sites  visits  tp 
bilin^\}al  education  projects  are  takijig  place*  during  the  19 75- 76«fcchoor 
year  and  the  final  report  wifl  be-  available  in  the  winter  of  1977. 


A  Study  of  State  Programs  in  Bilingual  Education 

In  1975,  in  further  response^  to  the  reporting  requirements  of  Public 
Law  193-380  regarding^ the  condition  of  bilingual ^education -in  the  Nation, 
OPBE  designed  a  study  of  State  programs  in  bilingual  education  fot  which 
there  is  a  legislative  mAdate  or  $ta^  funding,  or  othei;  coinnitmerTt  of 
State  resourceg^^^or  some iftwi^JtTr^tion  'of  these.    This  study  is  being 
implemented  under  contract  to  Development  ^-sociates.  Incorporated  of 
Washington,  D.C.'    One  perspective  of  the  study  is^he^ef f ect  on  State 
act iv^hfc^^  x>f  the  Federal*' bilingual  eJfecation  programs  operating  within 

^t\)ta0$^^^  Those  ,£roarans  inalUde  Section  708  (c)  pf  tjie 

Emergeticy' 5^1001  Ail /Act,-  Sectioa  306  (a)  (11)  of  the  Adult  Education  Act, 
,  ai:i5  "Section  b^<Jj)(^7  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  8/ 
^ESEA'^Tnles  I,  lU  and  IV  (Indiah  Education  Act).  .The  fiael  report^s  ' 
4uem  OE  vn  flarch  1977.  - 


,^Ss 
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8/  These  three  progrSSs  are.  listed  in  Section  742  of  P.L.  93-380  as  tfte 
-^6t^er  programs  for  persons  of  limit;ed  English-speaking  ability"  which, 
are.^o  be  included  in  the  Cpmmissi^er '  s  Report.    Activitie  s  '  unde-r^ 
sWti<m  122  (a)('4)(c;)  and  Patt  J  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
also  Ifsted  in  this  section;  will  be  reported  in  the  ^tudy  listed  fcelow. 


A  Study  of  bilingual  Education  Ma'terial  Developfhent  '  • 

The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  determine  the  status  oL.  thfl^tievelopment  , 
of  curriculum  loaterials  for  children  of  limited  H;ngli6h-speaking  ability 
and  jto  analyze  the  pSrocess  by  which  these  materiafs  are  introduced  into 
the  classrcfcmi.    The  study  will  insJ-iiie  curriculum  materials  for  grades 
pre-K  to  1-  ,   in  12  language  groups--9^anish ,  French,  Portuguese,  Italian, 
Japanese,  Vietnamese,  Korean,  Filipino, '''Native  American  (including 


Eskimo)  ,  G 


■eek,  and  Haitian  French. 


An  Assessment  of  Bilingual  Vocational  Training  • 

In  accordance  with  the  reporting  requirements  of  Pub-lie  Law  93-380*s 
Part-J  (Section  192),  OE  in  the  spring  of  1975  designed  an  Exploratory 
study  on  the  status  of'bilingual  vocational  training  in  all  50  States. 
The  study  is  being  implemented  under  contract  to  Kirschner  Associates, 
Incorporated  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.    A  report  on^thje  study  objectives 
is  scheduled  for  completion        the  Spring  of  1976,    A  feasibility  and 
design  study,  for  further  research  should  be  completed  by  the  summer  of 
1976.  ,  , 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  '  * 

1.  Developmei;it  Associates,  Incorporated,  A  Process  Evaluation  of  the 
Bilijigual  Education  Program^  Title  VII,  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  Washington,  D.C,  December  1973. 

./ 

2.  Ameri<:an  Institutes  for  Research,-  Incorporated,  Study  of  Bilingual- 
Bicultural  Projects  Involving  Native  Amerigan,  Indo-European,  Asian 
and  Pacific  Language  Groups,  Palo  Alto,  California,  September  1975. 

3.  American  Institutes  for  Research,  Incorporatfd ,  Thg  Identification  . 
and  Description  of . Exemplary  Bilingual  Education~Prngrams ,  Palo  Al^o 
California,  August  1^75. 

4.  The  Rand  Corporation,  Federal  Programs  Supporting  Educational  Change, 
.    Volume  III:     The  Process^ of  Change,  Appendix  C.  Innovations  In 

Bilingual  Education,  Santa  Monica,  California,  April  1975. 
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Pro^ran  tiarne 

Health  a-nd  Nut.^tt'O'" 


Title  VIII'  0"*^  t'le  F "  e'^-^'^t^'^ .  a'"'^  ^ecordar/ 
Education  '"c*       1^^5,=^s  d'^e^ced  by  Se^t'cp 
308,  P.L.  93-38^ 


^  o '  rJT^'^  "ate 
^eote'^^^er  30,  1973 


Fund  ma  '^^ .  stor  / 


'23t 'On 


^     r^^  O  _  A  r 

Of'*"  f 

-no 


26 

9^ 


Aoornnri a  - 1 00 

S2/"r  ,000 
2,100,070 
000, 000 
2,000,000 
900,000 
950,000 


Prograp  Ooals  ard  ^li^ect^;^': 

The  Dui^DGse  '^^  t'^'e  O'^on'^a"'  's  to  de'^o'^'Strate  v/ays  th'^ounh  v/hic^  the  gao 
"between  n'eed^  and  de'./e''/  r.f  ^m^t'^i  t 'On/heal  th  services  for  low-income 
children  can  be  narro./ed  h/  coondi  nat  >  na ,  ^ocjs^nn,  and  utilvzing  exist-* 
mq  nealt*^'','  '"'^d'll*^- "^e  1  a  t'^c  ano  e'J'jcat '^^na  "i  res'jurtes  at  the  local  level, 
esDeciall;  -ede'^ailv  ^jr^^en  j'^onr^-^^     "ede^al  oqoora'^s  "nvolved  ^n  these 
col  1  a^c/atT ve  actw't'^^^.  Tcl'^de  ^'F'/ C^^ ^  1  dren  ancj  Youth  Proiects,  HEW 
Conore'"en*'s^ ^^alt*"  ^'"^n^-ers,  "I."^^'  rnnrn^mtv  "er^al  r^ealtn  Centere, 


Consol  Ida te^'^  \  /  "^itie  I  ' 
and  SuoDort  ^rants  \v 
adrrnn  1  s^red    n  cateaon^:a! 
Stateswo  "^e  us^d  'jnder  ^^t 
and  S'ecxiono  007  ard'^,"^'."-  at 


^^'^»-t       ^.L    ^^3-3.^0  ^nto  Educational  Innovati^on 

^^^^t/  pj^rcent  0^  aonroor^ated  funds  were 
!  rroqraf^')  and  the  rpnamder  '^as  distributed  to 
:V  w^n^in  ti^e  D'jroo^es       ESFA  Title  III,  V, 


►  h  p  1  r  d  s  c  e  ^  1 0  n  , 


"^odel  Cities  Health  Components,  and  ""he  InGfian  Healtn  Service.    The  projects 
are  desig.ned  to  denorstrate,  under  school  leadershio,  a  variety  of  ways 
through  whic^  t^e  oaDS  betv.-een  *needs  and  del^verv  of  health  and  nutrition 
Droqrars  and  servces  can  he  narrowed  bv  coord  i  nat  mq ,  focusing  and  utilizing 
existinr;  nea't^',  neal  ^.'^-rel  ated  and  education  resourced  at  the  local  level.  , 


Program  '^perat^ons' 

Demonstration  prDiec:  Grants  are  desicned  to  orovde  include  health  and 
nutn t'O^. ed jcetion ,  ^laqnosis  and  remediation       learning  problems,  com- 
munitv  out-^eac'^  and  1:3  rt  ^  ci  oat  ^  on ,  inyolvement  of  families  v/ith  children  in 
tne  orogra"*,  ::3>"3-^rofessi'onal  training,  imorovement  of  tne  learning  envir-^ 
Qnment  and  'n-seVv^ce  education  of  school  and  project  s'aff,  as  we1.l  as 
comorehens -i ve  ^,^hu''ator/  care,  f^ental  nealth  services,  and  school  breakfast 
and  l^nc"-. 

Th.e  ^-ealt^  care .  cor.oonent  15  provided  tnrouq^  cooperative  agree*^ents  with 
one  or  '^o'^e  r^a^or  federally  assisted  health  programs  existing  in  a  given 
locality  v/n^ch  have  resDonsib' 1  ity  for  the  same  children. 

Program  Scope:  ^ 

r/  ]97]     fhP  f^rs^  e^ght  demonstration  projects  were  funded,  reaching 
26  s-hools      In       1  972,  these  oroiects  were  continued 
ap.rfo.^r  rP^;  onos  w^r^  addpd,  h-moim  the  number  of  children  served  up  to 
To-^  -han  is  ^^;n       .^5  scno-ols.     In  FY  1^73,  all  12  orojects  ('/ere  continued 
for^anotrpr^/par      Tp  rv  iQ7d,  f^ve  new  g^ant  awards  were  made  for  demon- 
s^^a^^on  r.ro^prts  ^^or  twc  /ears  of  operational  suooort.    In  FY  1  975  and 
ic7(^'  frrpo'pp.'  -ro^^'^^s  w'^rp  funded  eac^  vear  for  a  two  year  oeriod.  The 
tQta^^  ^P-orstra^.^o-^e^fort  -/"'ll  have  reached  more  than  32,000  children  in 
0?  s-:' orV.s  "^^'r  .^Mf  Owt         nation  ^  j  ^ts  conclusion. 

^ronr^^  L^'^ecti  /^nes^  and  ^^n^ess 


H^^^'  on  fh-^  nronra-  are  not  available,  but  DrV):ect  reoorts  ar|d  ^ 
/..Ip  v^'s^^^sr  I'^rijH^nq  mpe^^^nns  with  ^cnool  personnel  and  comoaumty  memt^^rs , 
^nd^ca^^*^'-^*  a^'oro^.PCt  s^tes  children  are  getting  more  individualized 
aUenv'nn^nH  ^  rs  true  t  ^ -)n      ''ost  are^^^ttor  nourished  and  are  securTng- 
continuo'js  dpn^al  and  -^pdica^  care 

Ornoir'n  and  _^Lanne^  Evaluation  Studies 

p^^^^,_^,^.         ';,p  indwidjal  pyaluations  are  included  in  each  project,  and 
aians'arp  ^-^ng  m^ad^  :w  tr,e  oroject  staffs  for  the  collection  of  appropriate 
da^a      rva^'jd^^on^.      Tl  not       a/ailable  unt^l  tjie  projects  are  completed. 


jnt^  1  tj^e  Qi 


So u r c^' s .  of  FvaiJ atiO"^'  ^'a^t_a 
Tnter^r  and  annual  nroo^pss  reports  from  projects. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPQRTJf;_EpjJC£n  0 


Program  Name: 
Dropout  Preventi'on 
Leg-islation: 


Title  VIII  ESEA,  Section  807 

as  aijended  ^by  Section  1C*>  P.L.  93-380 

Funding  History:  . 

/ 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1978 


Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1969^ 

$30,000,000 

$  5,000,000" 

1970 

30,000,000 

^  5,000,00!) 

1971 

3o,qoo,ooo 

10,000,000 

1972 

31  ,500,000 

10,000,000 

1973  .. 

33,000,000 

10,000,OO"0  ^ 

1971 

3-3,000,000 

4,000,000/ 

1975 

33,000,000 

1976 

* 

2,00OTWf 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  '  ,        "  -  ' 

The  1967  amendments  ta  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educatjon  Act  of  196&Ns^ 
established  Title  VIII,  Section '807,  to  develop  and  demonstrate  educetionar 
practices%hich  show  promise  in  reducing  the  number  of  children  who  fail  to 
complete  their  elementary  and  secondary  education*.    Funds  are  granted  to 
local  educational  agencies  to  carry  out, *in  schools' with  high  dropout  rates 
among  studen^"from  ]ow-income  families,  innovative  demonstration  projects 
aimed  at  reducing  the  dropout  rate,  . 

Title  IV  of -the  Elen1entary»and  Secondary  Ecfucation  Act  of  1965,^  amended  by 
the 'Education  Amendments  of  197^,  consoHdates  the  dropout  preve^ion  program 
authorized  by  Section  807  of  ESEA  with  a  number  of  other  Federal  elementary 
and  secondary  sct^ool  programs  into  an  Educational  Innovation  and  Support  grant 
program.    Dropout  Prevention  projects  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  States, 
b^  supported  in  the  future  througfr  the  State-administered  consolidated  grant 
program. 


*  Consolidated  under  Title  IV  Part  C  by  P.L*.  93-380.    No  funds  ere  authorized 
for  Section  807  in  any  year  in  which  funds  are  provided  for  by  Title  IV, 
Part  C. 

**Under  P.  L.  93-380,  in  the  firs't  year  in  which  appropriations  were  made  for 
Title  IV,  Part  C,  50  percent  of'the  funds  were  available  to  the  States  to 
carry  out  programs  pursuant  to  t\\k  titles  included  in  the  consolidation. 
The  remaining  50  percent' of  the  funds  is  therefore  included  in  the  report 
on  Educational  Innovation  and  Support 
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1  '1  i 


Program  Operations: 


Project  grants  'were  made  by  the  Office  of -Educatfon  d1rect1>;  to  local  school 
districts  to  support  development  and  demonstration  of  model  prcTgrams  for  - 
reducing  the  number  of  students  who  leave  school 'before  high  school  gradua- 
tion.   Schools  In  which  projects  are  located  have  high  dropout  rates  and 
large  numbei^s  of  disadvantaged  students.    Projects  were  funded  for  a  5-year 
period,  witb  expectation  that  successful  projects  would  be  continued  with 
jocal  support  and  be  replicatexl  by  other  school  districts  which  have  high 
dropout  rates.  P 

The  pro|jMTn  was  in  the  process  of  being  phased -out,  atjd  received  no  appropria- 
tion in  FY  1975,    T+ie  education  Amendments  of  1974  Incorporated  the  program 
into  the  Educational^Tnnovation  and  Support  program,  and  funds  were  appropriated 
for  FY  1976  at  FY  1974  level  to  meet  tne  triggering  requirements  for  the  new 
program.    The  consolidation  provisions  of  the  new  program  permit  States,  at? 
their  discretion,  to  initiate  additional  activities. 

Program  Scope: 

Nineteen  multi-year  projects  were  funded  through  FY  1974  and  12  new  projects 
were  funded  from  FY  1976  funds.    An  estimated  60  thousand  students  participated 
in  the  program  at  its  peak.    Projects  included  mul ti-ponponent  approaches 
whicTi  included  attempts  to  raise  achievement  levels  In  reading  and  mathematics, 
work-study^ programs  involving  private  Industry  and  other  agencies,  staff 
training,  'improve^  pupil  personnel  services,  community  Involvement,  and 
special  classes  far  students  considered  to  be  most.  drOpout-projie. 

Program  Eft|ct1 veness  and  Progress: 


Informatl^Tfrom  individual  project  evaluation  reports  and  audits  indicates 
that  projects  were  well-focused  on  the  target  population  and  that  most 
projects  were'  effective  in  reducing  tM  dropout  rate.    The  Dayton,  Ohio 
projects  for  example,  reported  that  during  the  year  pnior  to  initial 
funding  of  the  project,  the  dropout  rate  was  18.1  percent.    This  was  reduced 
in  the  target  school  to  7^.7  percent  and  to  2.7  percent  for  tT^e  students  in 
th^  dropout  program.    The*  project  combined  a  reading  program  and  an  auto- 
motive professional  training  program  for  about  200  students  in  a  middle 
school  and  a  high  school  in  the  predominantly  b]ack-1nhab1,ted  Model  Cities 
area  of  Dayton.    This  project  (Project  EMERGE)  has  been  validated  as  effec- 
tive by  the  Office  of  Education.  '  v 

Other  project  evaluations  showed  similar  results,  attributed  to  multi- 
component  approaches  whidi  included  attempts  to  raise  achievement  level*s 
in  reading  and  mathematics,  work-study  programs  involving  private  industry 
and  other  agencies,  staff  training,  ^proved  pupil  personnel  services, 
comnunity  involvement,  and  special  classes  for  students  considered  most 
dropout-prone. 


243-290  0-71-10 


Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

Indlvl^iual  project  evaluations  are  available  as  projects  are  completed.  State 
activity  In  th.1s  area  will  be  reviewed  In  a  planned  study  of  the  implementation 
and  management  of  the  Educational  Innovation  and  Support  program. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Evaluation  and  audit  repor^j^f  individual  projects. 
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AKNTAL  EVALUATION  REPORT        EDUCATION  PPOGRAMS 


Program  Kame: 

Follow  Through 

Leglslati  on : 

Communitv  Service  Act 
of  1974  (P.L.  03^64^) 

T^undin?^  History 


ExDiration  ^ate: 


September  30,  1977 


Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1968 

<515,^00,0OO 

19^9 

32,000,000 

1P70 

70,300,000 

1971 

<;7o,ooo,ooo 

69,000,000 

1^72 

70,000,000 

63,060,000 

1973 

70^000,000 

57,70Q,000 

1974 

70,000,000 

53,000,000 

197S 

69,000,000 

^55,500,000 

]P7ff 

4  60,000,000' ' 

59,000,000 

1977 

6^,000,000 

59,000,000 

Progran/Goats  and  Ob  •]  ect ive*?; : 

The  authorizing  legislation  for  the  Follow  Through  Program  provides 
"financial  assistance  to  appropriate  aj>encies,  organ^ation-;,  and  educa- 
tional institutions  in  order  that  thev  may  conduct  Follov  Through  Programs 
which  will* serve  primarily  children  from  low  income  families  who  were  pre- 
viously enrolled  in  Headstart  and  are  currently  enrolled  in  kindergarten 
and  primary  grades".     Further,  the  legislation  provides  that  projects  nust 
provide  comprehensive  services  which,  in  the  judgement  of  the  Secretary, 
will  aid  the  continued  development  of  the  children. 

follow  Through  is  defined  in  its  regulations  as  "an  experimental  community 
services  program  designed  to  ass^^t,  in  a  research  setting,   the  overall 
development  of  children  enrolled  in  kindergarten  through  third  gr^de  from 
low-income  families,  and  to  amplify  the  educational  gains  made  by  such 
children  in  Headstart  and  other  similar  quality  preschool  programs  by  (a) 
implementing  innovative  educational  approaches,   (b)  oroviding  comprehensive 
services  and  special  activities  in  the  areas  of  physical  and  mental  health, 
social  services',  nutrition,  and  such  other  areas  v^hich  supplement  basic 
services  alre^idv  available  witb.ln  the  school  system,   (c)  conducting  the_ 
program  in  a  context  of  effective  conmunity  service  and  parental  involve-  ^ 
ment,  and   M)  providing  documentation  on  th^se  models  which  are  found  •-l?«^e 
effective". 


1/  An  autbori  zation  level  wa's  not  sonified  prior  to  ^  71, 


ERLC 


14\ 
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The  experimental  feature  of^  the  program  is  the  implemehtatdon  of  a  variety 
of  educational  approaches  in  school  pettings  with  greater  t>ian  average 
amounts  of  supplementary  services  and  a  high  degree  of  parental  involve- 
ment.   The  factor  which  varies  in  controlled  ways  arfd  is  thus  subject  to 
evaluation  is  the^kind  of  educational  approach.     As  an  experimental  program, 
the  focus  of  evaluation  is  upon  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  alternative 
Educational  models  in  contrast  to  a  service  program  where  the  overall ^pact 
of  the, program  is  a  major  concern.     Tn  a  experimental^program^ it  should  not 
be  surprising  to  find  that  a  number,  perhaps' many,  of 'the  educational  approaches 
being  tested  are  not  successful,    vn^atever  the  specific  results,  the  overall 
goal  is  to  add  to  our  knowledge  about  what  works  and  what^  does  not  work  for 
children  from  low-income  families.  •  ^      '  ^ 

"the  overall  development  of  children  and  especially  their  educational  gains 
are\learly  the  focus  of  the  Follow  through  Program.     Consequently,  the 
objectives  of  thtf  various  educational  approaches,  being  tested  include  the 
improvement  of  achievement  in  the  basic  skills  ,*  self-esteem«r  motivation  to 
learn,  g.eneral  problem-solving  ability,  etc. 

Program  Operations: 

J 

Twenty "different  educational  models  have  been  developed  and  are  being  tested 
in  school  distTjicts  across  the  country.     Each  model  is  designed  and  moni- 
tored by  a  sponsoring  group  such  as  a  university  or  an  educational  research 
laboratory,  by  means  of  a  grant,  and  is  Implemented  locally  by  means  of  a 
grant  to' local  education  agencies.  / 

In  addition  to  the  evaluation  emphasis  of  the  Follow  Through  ^rogtctm,^  tfhe  , 
scope  of  the  program  includes  supplementary  training  for  para-professionals 
and  grants  to  states,  to  provide  technical' assistance  to  local  school  districts 
receiving  Follow  Through  grants;     Under  the  supplementary^  training  component 
some  participating  adults  have  earned  high  school  equivalency  diplomas  and 
even  college  degrees.     Tn  several  instances  pareiifts  have  earned  teaching 
certificates  and  are  now  classroom  teachers.    The  monitoring  of.thesfe  activities 
is  carried  out        a  USOF  Follow  Through  staff  supplemented  by  consultants  in 
the  fields  of  educational  research,  educationaf  administration,  curriculum 
development,  and  evaluation. 

Program  Scope; 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  funds  164  local  projects  which  were  originally 
nominated  by  the  State  Fducation  Agencies  and  the  State  Fconomlc  Opportunity 
Office  in -accordance  with  USOE  and  OEO  criteria.    The  last  ne^^projecLs  vere 
initiated  in  school  year  1972-73.     Tn  FY  76,  T'ollow  Through  involved 
approximately  76,000  chiWren  in  grades  kindergarten  through  third. 


lib 
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To  be  eligible  for  Follow  Through  services,  children  must  be  from  low-income 
families.  The  model  development  and  implementation  is  provided  through,,2X)^ 
sponsor  grants,  and  cost  $6,58f^,312  during  school  year  1976-77.  LEA  support 
costs  were  $44,3^4,768  in  SY  1976-77. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  ^ 

The  ultimate  effectiveness  of  Follow  Through  will'be  determined  by  the 
degree  to  which  it  has  fostered  development  of  suf^cessful  approaches  to 
early  childhood  education  of  disadvantaged  children.  J!>t^  preliminary 
evaluation  findings  suggest  that  some  models  are  more  effective  than  ^ 
bthers.   'The  magnitude  of  the  effects,  their  stability  over  tljne  and  their 
consistency  under  different  conditions  will  be  reported  in  early  1977. 

The  national  evaluation  is  designed  primarily  to  identify  which  approaches 
are  succesvsful  in  producing  educationally  significant  gains  in  ^areas  such  as 
cognitive  achievenient ,  motivation  to  achieve,  self-esteem  and  Ixcus-of- 
control  (i.e.,  feelings  of  competence  about  one's  ability  to  influence 
important  events  in  one's  life).     The  national  evaluation  is  longitudinal 
and  involves  three  entering  classes,  called  cohorts  of  children,  partici- 
pating in  14  of  the  models  operating  in  the  program.   ^Tn  general,  children 
are  tested  as  they  enter  school  (eitl^er  kindergarten  or  first  grade),  at^ 
intermediate  points,  and  as  they  leave  the  program  at  the  end  of  third 
grade.     The  following  char t  shows  the  progression  of  children  involved  in 
the  evaluation  through  the  grades  b^  coTnort  and  by  school  year. 


School  Year      .  '  . 

1969-70       1970-71        1971-72       1972-73       1973-74  19.74-75 


Cohort 
1 

K 
1 

1  J 

2 

2 
3 

3 

Cohort. 

2 

K 
1 

i  ' 

,  1 
2 

2 

3 

3 

-^-zp— 

Cohort 
3 

/  1 

1 
2 

2 
3 

3 

It  is  difficult  to  summarize  the  results  of  the  Follow  Through  evaluation 
for  a  varietVof  reasons.    Jfrst,  the  various  educational  model-s  must  be 
looked  at  separately,  of  course',  because  the  purpose  of  the  experiment  'Is  - 
to  identify  effective  aporoaches^.     Second,  it  is  important  to  know  mod^l 
^effects  on  Ih^urtber  of,  different  measures  of  cognitive  achievement  and 
attitudes.     Thirds  the  results  should  be  looked  at  grade  by  grade  as  well 
as  at  the  end  of  the  Pollov;  Through  experience.     Fourtf\,  to  fully  comptehend 
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the  effects  of  the  models  it  is  necessary  to  use  several  difflrent  methods^ 
of  data  analysis:   ^Fifth»  the  results  vary  to  some  extent  across  cohorts. 
Sixth,  the  results  are  not  uniform  across  all  sites  implementing  a  given 
model.    This  last  problem  is  especially  noteworthy  because  It  may  mean 
that  certain  models  can  only  work  in  cert/?n  sej.ti^^   (i.l.,  a  model  may. 
be  effective  f6r  urban  Blarks  but^not  with  chyfdren  from  rural  areas.) 
The  sit^-to-site  variation  may  also  mean  thST  ^rae  models  are  intrinsically 
more  difficult  to  implenertt  than  oUiers  and  "that  a  few  sites  with  poor  results 
are  simply  instarvces  of  bcfd  implementations.     '  •  , 

The  table  below  shows  the  result^  of  FT/:;FT  comparisons  on  10  separate  Out- 
come meas?ures  at  the  end  of  thitd  grade.     The  data  represent  'Coliort  III, 
entering  kindergarten  ch i 1 drek  ad j usted  for  pre-school  differences.  For 
convenience,  the  ten  measures  imve  been  grouped  into  three  outcome  domains — 
tests  of  basic  skills,   tests  of  cognitiveVconceptual  ^kills,  and  tests  of 
affective  domain..  The  follow  Through  groups  were  compared  a-gainst  local  and 
pooled  NFT  groups.     Such  comparisons  of  each  of  the  \^  measures  at. each  site 
resulted  in  cither  "plus"   (+)   indicating  FT-favoring 'effects  or  *'rainus"  (-) 
indicating^  >TT-favoring  effects  or  "null"  (0)   indicating  no  significant 
differences  between        and  NFT.     The  aggregation  of  plus  and  minuses  are 
shown  as  perc^nts  of  total  number  of  comparisons  inf  the  Table  below.     .  - 
The  null   CO)  results  are  not  reported.  *  As  ^an  exarrfple  of  hov?  to  read  the 
table,  consider  Sponsor        56  comparisons  were  made  on  measures  of  basic 
skills;  14Z^  of  the  co-^pari^ons  favored  FT  and  23%  favored  NFT;  the  remainder, 
showed  no  significant  differences. 

FC.Ma:  'I'  '_P£SIXTS        ^  .       "  . 

(+)    Ccrparisons  favoring  FT 
*  /  C^)    Ctarparisons  favoring  NFT 


Basic  vSkills 


CogrsitivG/Oarccptaal 
Mr-^a  Flares  2/  


Measures  of 
Affective  Donair  1/ 


Soonsor 


A 
B 

c- 

D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
I 
J 
K 
L 
M 
N 


P&r cents 
(4)  (-) 


OrrT>firxson? 


(-) 


^.•■jr-ijer  of 
Cdrpori  sons ' 


(+}  (") 


^)J^:Jer  of 


14* 

23%  • 

56 

27% 

5% 

• 

41 

6% 

22% 

36 

5 

37 

43 

3 

•  24 

34 

0 

19 

36 

2 

34 

50 

0 

31 

39 

20 

'  ^30 

30 

7 

43 

•  29 

19 

31 

'  ]f 

13 

30 

19 

1-3^ 

63  / 

8 

29 

62 

15 

40 

0 

31 

42 

3 

.  25 

0 

10 

29 

15 

22 

46 

9 

23 

21 

3 

?9 

2 

11 

47 

0 

0 

37 

19 

0 

27 

50 

30 

'  17 

30 

23 

11 

11' 

18 

35 
16 

20 
49 

0 

13 

1,3 
3 

16 
40 

33 
3 

12 
29 

20 

20 

20 

0 

19 

16  * 

0 

17 

12 

0 

10 

10 

0 

13 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

50 

16 

0 

46 

/ 

13 

b 

25 

.  12 

-1 


1/  Basic  Skills  Ito^ir'"'^  include  the  fol lowing  subtestB  of  the  Metrooolitan 
AchiGVET^nt.TLSt  (H'\T)  VJbrd  Krcwlcoge,  Spelling,  Math  Ccrfxitatign ,  and 
Totzil  Icina'iaqc.     '  *■  »  * 

2/  Chfmitivc/Cnno-Titual  Moa-uVn  ir¥rlude  the  follo^'ino  :  Pctdir^,  Math  Concents, 
"      Math  Concepts,  ?lath  Irchlcm  Solvrng,  And  Abstract  RcascrLmg.^ 


3/    Affective  f^ri^rv^;   Ircludr    CiYTpc'r<Tnith  Gelf-cstoom  aod  intellectual  Achieve- 
moit  F<cnpon.siLalit^/  fcaJe  (Lrxrus  of  Control  *  ^ 


lAl  . 


ome  oi  the  highlights  of  the  table  are  sumtTarized  helcfS: 


^ome  of  th( 
•  *  / 


hree  models — n,<E,  and  K —  'tended  to  out-perform  trheir  (omparison  j^roups 
irt  measures  of  Basic  Skills, 


V 


-  ^Thtee  models — A,  D,  and  K — tended  to  out-perfom  their  comparison  groups 

in  measures  of  Cognitive/Conceptual  Skills. 

Fdur  models-  F,  ,G^,  H,  and  K — tended  to  out-perfortn  thejr  comparison  ^^oups 
^     on  Affective  Outcomes.  *  ^ 

-  Mod6l  D,  which  is  similar  to  traditional  classro9ms  but  wljth  very  ^intensive 
work  on  basic  skills,  showed  superior  resOl^s  in  BasTc  Skills,  Cognitive  ' 
cind  Conceptual  Skills,  and  performed  as  well  as  the  compari^n  groups  ^on 
Affective  Outcomes.  •  ^       ^  .  "  *  . 

Model  K,  whiiph  a^so  *provides  intensive  work  on  basic  skills  showed 
superio*:  results  *in  Basic  SVillls  and  on  Affective  Outcomes. 

'Model  K,  which  stress^^^nguagp  skills,  prod\^ced  su]5erior  results  in    *  ,  ' 
the  Basic  ^kllls,  '"ognitive/Conc^ptual  Skills  and  on  Affective  Outcome^'. 


Although  t?We  purpose  of  Follow  Through  is  to  Identify  successful  educational 
approacljes,  there  are  some  findings  of  a  more  geni^ral  character.     For  example, 
while  s^e  models  tend  to  be  more  sucx?essful  than  others,  it  is  also  true  ^ 
that  eacWpOdel  showed  a  range  of'  effectiveness  and  that  outcomes  depefid 
heavily  up^ori  local  conditions.     No  model  has  been  found  which  will^^fk^in 
any  setting;  on  the  other. ha/id,  most  nocfels  shqweAt sucess  in  at  l^EHn^^e  * 
setting.    .It  may  thus  be  necessary  to^  give  up  th^fftftion  of  "a  sye^^sful 
educational  approach"    and.  speak  instead  of  "an  approach  which  is  likel^^to 
Work  under,  the  tollowing-iconditionfe:   ...   .V  '  t 

A, second  general  finding  i^  the  sparsity  of  oositive  results,  eg.  in 'basic 
skills  only  three  models  show  effectiveness  when  results  ar^e  "averaged"  across 

"sites.     Another  example  is  fTfet,  lool<,in^^  at  all  models  and  alT  sites,  69%  of 
the  results  ar^-iieither  positive  nor . negative ,  ie.     thi  mOtlels  are  not  sttoog 
enough  to  cref^e  effects  which  are-  distinguishable  from  what  would  have  been 
expected  from  children  without  exposure  to  the  Follow  Through  models.     Of  * 
the  remaining  effects>  yO%  are  positive  and  211  are  \iegative.     The  fact  that 
few  models  ean  be  considered  to  provide  a  bettfr  education  than  that  fsuaMLy 
found  in  classrooms  for  educationally  (iisad\(antaged  children  may  or  ma^  not 
be  surprising,  Apending*,  up6n  one's  view  of  knowledg^e  about  tfie  human  learning 
process  and  the  difficulty  t)f  transferring  that  knowledge  po  the  schools.  In 
any  case,  the  Follow  Through  results  suggest  that  for  disad\^af(taged  children  > 
frhe  obstacles  to  learning  are  not  overcome  simply  b/  innovative  dducat^orial 

' approaches  and  high  expenditures.  .  '  . 


,  On-going  and  Planned  Fvaluatlon  Studies:  V       *^  '  '  '     '\  ' 

The  otv-gbing  evaluation  of  th^  Follow  Tttrough^j^gram  ^is  ^e^ring  coonpletdon.*        ^  * 
The  filial  analysis  report  is  being  pjej^red^l^^Sring  Cohort  III  from  data 
collected  tA-the  spring  of  1^7 S.  ,  Tn  additfl^,  a  cosr  study  wil}.  provide  \ 
inf  orTOation"  on  the  .resources  used  in  Follow  "through  and  comparison  sites         *  ' 
that  can  be  used  in 'decisions  on  future  repljeatign^  or'proiects.  ^  ^T^e  re'port 
*'  will  l^i^ -available  in  early  1-977.     USOE  is  in  the  pfocess  "of  synthesjzfng  •  ^ 

the  hattional  evaluation  "findings  with  those  froig  sponsors  ind  LEAs^.'        '  , 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Pata:  ^  ^  .  . 

 '  :  

Education  as  Experimentation^:     A  Planned  ^'ariat ion  *Model„ '  Vols .  TTA,  IIB*,  ^ 
(Two  Year  Effects),  Abt  Associates,  Inc.  May  1-97-5.  .  .  , 

location*  as  Experimentation:^  A  Plai^ned  Variatioit  Model,  T^raft  Progress, 
^  .    Abt  Associates,  Inc^  final  due  November  1976.  *  ^        *  v 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  KEPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Pro&ram  N^me  ; 

School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affe^ed  Areas  (SAFA)  -  Maintenance  and  -  ) 
Operations  \    ^  ' 

Legislation  t 


P,L.  81-874,  as  amended 
by  P.L»  93-380 

Funding  History^ 


I 


£:cpiratiop  Datei 
une  30^  1978*' 


Year 

Awthorizat idti  ' 

AppTOpriat  ion 

1965 

^  $359,450,000 

'$332,000,000 

1966 

388,000,000 

388,000,000 

1967 

433,400,000 

41-6, 2Q0, 000 

1968 

461,500,000 

416,200,000 

1969 

560,950,000 

505,900,000 

1970 

,  650,594,000 

505,400,000 

1971 

935,295,000 

536,068,000  ' 

1972 

1,024,000,000 

592,580,000 

gl973 

1,025,000,000 

645,495,000 

1974 

989,391,000 

574,416,000 

1975 

980,000,000 

635,016,000 

1976 

995^000,000 

684,000,-000 

Transition  Quarter 

70,000,000** 

1977 

1,090,192,000*** 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives    *  '  *  * 

P.L.  81-874  provides  assistance  to'  local  school  districts  for  current 
operating  costs  of  educating  children  in  areas  where  enrollments  az:e  ^ 
affected  by  Federal  activities.     The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
minimize  the  fiscal  inequities  caused  by  both  the  presence  of  tax-exempt 
Federal  lands  and  the  burcfen  of  providing  public  school  education  to 
ch-ildr^en  who  reside  on  Federal  property  or  whose  parent  is  employed  on 
Federal  property  'or  is  a  member  of  one  of^  the  uniformed  services.     Thre  laV 
also  pi'ovides  Jor  the  full  cost  of  eci^'catjing  children  residing  on  Federal 
prop^ty  when  State  law  prohibits  the  expenditure  of  State  funds  for  the 


*  Provffeiofis  pe^rtaining  to  "A"  category  'pupils  and  children  attending  , 
schools  on  Federal  installatlions  are  permanent. 


::uons  a 
is^WSn 


**  Includes  $15  million  ii^Trans^Wn  Quarter  funds  for  fiscal  year  1977 
start  up^  costs 

***  Does  not 'include  disaster  prcrvisions  or  estimates  for  hold  harmless 
provisions.  ■  H  •  ' 
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schooling  of  such' children  or  where  no  local  'education  agency  is' able  to 
pro^pie  suitable  free  public  education.     Assist^ce  is  also  provided  for 
schools  damaged  in  majoc  or  pinpoint  disasters.     Indian  lands  and  low-rent 
hou€ln^^are  included  in  eligible  Federal  property  under  this  law. 

.P.L.  874' is  the  closest  approximation  to  gene^iral  aid  from  the  Federal 
Government  available  to  eligible  school  districts.     SAFA  funds  become  part 
of  the  general  operating  accounts  of  LEAs.     P.L.  9J-380  incorporated  two 
exceptions,  effective  in  FY  1976,  for  a)  handicapped  children  of  military 
personnel,  ot  handicapped  children  residing  on  Indian  lands,  funds  for 
which  must  be  jftsed  for  specilTl  programs  to  neet  the  needs  of  these  children, 
and  b)  children  from  pHblic  housing,  fund3  for  which  must  be  used  for  ESEA 
Title  I-type  programs.     Section  5(d)(2),  which  provides  for  a  waiver  to 
the  prohibition  against  Stite  consideration  of  P.L.  874  payments  when  deter- 
mining the  eligibility  and  amount  'to  be  ptsid  under  a  State  aid  program, 
if  the  State  h^  a  program  designed  to  equalj^'ze  expenditures  among  its 
school  distr  ic  ts  ,^  was^  to^ecome  effective  in  FY  1975,  Interim 
regulations  to  implftmenlT  tfii s  provTsion  were  pi/blished  in  .Jyne  ,  1976. 
Under  provisions  oS^Secrtion  ^O(a),  P.L.   94-4^82,  these  provisions  ca'n  have 
no  adverse  effect  before  July  1',  1977.  '  '  ^ 

Program  Opera^tions  ,  '  ^ 

Payments  are  made  directly  to  local  education  agencies   (or  to  Fede|^l 
agencies  where  they 'are  operating  schools).-   The  ^yments  ar«  based  on 
normal  expenditures  peis^upll  ft^pm  local  sources  for  childrenyho  reside  • 
on  Feder^al  property  and/ot*  reside  with  a  Parent  employed  on  Federal  ^rcfperty, 
or  wtio  had  a  parent,  on  active  duty  in  the  uniformed  service  s .  \^pplicatlon/S 
are  submitted  to  the  Commissione^r  thi^ough  the  St^te  education  agency, 
which  certifies  that  informatior^  ^6.  the  loc^l  application  is  accurate 
i^nsofa'r  as  records  in  State  offices  are  concerned, 

aw  as  amended  specifies  ftov  to  compute  the  amount  towhich  a  local 
educational  agency  is  entitled.     Basic  to  that  process  is  fhfe  computation 
of  the  local  cont r ibul:ion  rate  (LRC)  if  the  minimum  rates  of  either  one-half 
the  State  or  national  average  per  pupil  cost  is  not  used.     To  calculate  the 
rate,  a  determination  must 'be  m^de  as  to  which  school  dlst^ricrs  in  a  ^tate 
are  like  that  of  the, agency  in  question.     The  rate  i3  the  resuTt  of  dividing 
th-e  sum  of  the  expenditures  from  local  ^rarces  made  two  yeaYs  previously 
by  the  comparable  districts,  by  the  average  daily  attendance  of  such 
districts  in  thaf  same  prior  year.     An  agency's  entitlement  is  th^n  comput 
a-cc|^rding- to  formulas  and  qua_j.if  icat  ions  prescribed  by  th'e  ameqded  l^w. 
It  is  the  product  of  the  rate  and  various  stipulated  percentages  of  the 
rate  times  the  number  of  pupils  who  may  be  determined  to  be  in  more  than 
a  dozen  different  categories  with  respect,  to  the  residence  and  employment 
of  a  parenqjipn  Federal  property.  '  ^*        .  ' 
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Aiaocig'the  cha-iges  nade  bry  the  Education  Aoend-^ntb  of  197'*  a^ffect'ing 
Public  Lav  81-874  was  the  establishment 4rf|tjour  provisiors  called  the 
savings  or  hoid-harmless  clauses.     Tvo  oWjrie^:  becatre  eTfecUve  >n  fiscal 
year  197o  atd  i:\  1976.  ,  7  ne  first  hopBhar-les^  -revision-  pertains  to 

two  classifications        local  tc^iuatici^al  ^Jen.  les,  tho^e  entitled  to' a  ^ 
payment  for  fiscal  vcar  l'-<73  equa^tcr  not  le^  t^an  10  oer^cnt  of  fts 
current  expent5it ures  a-d.  in  the  sejond  class,  any  gther- agencies.  ,Agencies^ 
m  the  first  group  are  -nsitlei  to  Oci^me-ts  for*:is'-al  year  1975  through 
1978  '.'Guai  1-  a^our:  to  not  "less  than  70  oerce-^t  ^f  th€^oa\^ent  of  the 
pripr  fiscal   .ear.     The  otner  age^cic-s  za.  ^-ct  be  ^aii  l|iss  than  .80  oercent 
of  the  T5re^eair^  '.t-ar's  oa^'^e'^t.  *  *  *  ^ 


The  second  ncld  ncirmlfss  iiro(^isicr  statues  t^at 
agencv  v'rose  nu^her  rf  cnilcren  found  tc  be  af 


declines  1^  ^rce^t  m  fisca 
percent  of  t'-'c  er^t  i tle^'^-e^  t  o 
a^.  decrease  or  ces^ition,  an^^ource 
activities.  • 


t ne.  ent 1 1 x eTe n t  or  an y 
feet '3d  bv  Federal  activities 
ears  I'j ,  19.7^,  and/cr  1975  -^av  be  90 
the  orv  .eCi'^c  fiscal  vear  m  cases  due  to 
ril  16,  1<)73,  of  Federal 


t-er 


The  third  hold  narnless  provision  recuir^s  the  Cc-g^i-^sioner  to  jdeterTrAne 
fisci],  ^ears'  1976  tnrou^h  19-5  the  P'-rtber  of  cr.ildren  who  five*  withc  • 
"  -     -       -  -     -J---   ^  T    anot'it^r  ?  tate*^or-count v'*^ther 


pafent  e'^olo/ed'on  ^eceral  property 


than  of  tne  fpoUcant  scnocl  dis.trict,  but  vithm  reasonable  conrnulrfng 
distance  cf  it.     If  these  chiTdren  ecual  at  heast  10  percent  of  the  childre-n 
vFio  li^e  on  Federal  property  ^  vitn  a  pai'ent  vbo  vorKS  on  Federal  property 
in  'tne  sar.e  ^ourt^'  or  St_ate  ^  the  district,  or  had  a  parent  on  active 


"dut'v^m  f/e   iniforr:ed  s^' 
vitn  respect  to  tnat  catego: 
of.  its  si[?€'  type  of  pa^-rent 


;:,ces,  the  aaou-^t 


■y        chi-ldre-  :2 
la  tne  previous  :i=;cal  ' 

*     ♦  4 


■hich  tne  agency  is  entitled 
be  less  r^an  90  percent 


vear . 


The  fourth-'-hoiS  narrJess  clause  declares 


at  tne  CoirjF.issioner  in  fiscal 
me  the  ipiount  eactr  appl  leant  agency 


vears  1976  t^rou^h  19"^-  ri^us t "^dete: » i.--  -..^   ^...^^  -^r   -o  . 

vouljt  De  pai^  if  the'appropr litec  fand^  vere  allocated  to  then  according 
to  the  prescmbec  procecures  i:^.  the  ^vent  tho  apprapriate4  su^ns  are 
insufficient        pav        fall  all  a-ounts  Jue,  hotr  vith  an(f  without  -regard 
to  children  vnc  live  on,  or^  with  a  parent  ep^ployed  in,  a  lo^-rent  .public 
^ousme  pro]e«t.     If  the  amount  -^it^'Out  ^considering  tr.ose  children  is 
greater  t.ian  tne  a-^ou-^t  with  taking  t^en  into  .a-co<int   the  CoTTtr.i ssion^r 


rust 


tTifc  appl:r-^.nt  a{:env 


amount 


^u^l 


the  difference. 


School  districts  r^Lewed  on  the  iveragt--  ?659  for  eac^   cnild  in  attend-  • 
ance  wnose  parents  worked  and  rt-sidcT  on  Federal  property  and  about  $1^^ 
for  each  child  whose  parents  workf^*  on  or  re-,idfed  on  Federal  propefty. 
Federal  paynents  on  t^e  average  rLpre5*-nted  ahout   ^  pt-rcent  of  4.he  total 
operating  costs        eligible  district-,  witn  a  ringe  of  less  than  1  percent 
to  ^re  tnan  90  percent  of  Cne  total  current  rperat ing ^ expenses  of  a  school 
d'l  strict. 


EMC 
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In  1976  tHer^  were  /^,356  awards  ina^e  on  the  basis  of  2,A69,108  school' 
children  counted  for  aid  purposes,  including  pa>Tnents  to  othe?"  Federal 
agencies  maintaining  schools  for  42,0^0  pupils.     Since  the  funds  are  avail- 
able for  the  general  operating  accounts  ofy  school  districts,  sorae^  (5r  all 
of  the  23  million  children  errolieJ  In  SAm-aided  school  districts  could 
conceivably  benefit  froi?  the  aid  pro%'ided  bv  tfe  -program.     Funds  were 
provided  for  major  disa:=ter  assistance  in  F^'  1976  in  the  amount  o^^  $12 
mi  1 1  lan .  '     - '  '  ^  »       ^  ' 

Program  Ef  fectrveness  ,and  Progress. 

Inequities  m  the  i^ipact  aid  prograTi  have  linit€|d  its  ef  f  ect  iven'^ss  in 
accomplishing  th^  p\irpose  of  niini:nizing  inequitTfes  caused  by  Federal 
actLVities^    This  has  been  arply  docunented  in  an  extensive  study 
conducted  m  1969  b .  •  the  Ba^telle  Memorial  Ifistitute  under  the  direction* 
of  ^e  l\S.  Office  of  Education:     Many  of  the  conditions  th^v  described 
are  st^ll  in  effect,  but  some  l^iDortant  changes  under  the  new  provisions; 
of  93-380  are  not^c  btlo-w.     The  study  found  that,  impact  ^aid  pay^nents 

'result  in  uniustified  pa^rTPents  to  ma^y  school  districts  and  over-^compensate  s 
them  for  the..rea'l  or  firesumed  feurderJp^-Fed'eral-  activity.  The  major  sources 
of  these  li^pact  aid  "-^-i-df alls"  are:^  '  •  # 


3. 


Pajftnents  that   far,6;^eed  the  cost  "to  the  local  government  - 
of  educating  Fecferal  Dupils. 

Payments  to '  weafl  ^ly  school  d1.st1r,],cts  which  could  finahce 
better-than-aver age  school  cost?  without  ^AFA  aid,^ 

Pa-.-ments  to  district's  whe're  the  economic  activity  occurring 
on  non-caxable  Federal  l^nds  Ce.g.^^a  leased. oil  well^or 
an  aircraft  -company  on' Fede'iial  property)  generates  enough^ 
local  taxes  to  support  increased'  school  cos^s. 

^avment,s  to  school  district.s  wmch  are  compensated  twice 
f6r  the  same  20x?ernment  inpact  under  ^diffe^ent  Federal 
legislation.     For  example,  ^one  districts  benefit/  froto 
'shared  revenaes,  sf«^'  as'.tiitrber,  and  Taylnr  graz ing' r^venjaes  ; 
froTT  public  lands  and  are  e^t^itled-to  impact' aid  under 
P.L.   81-87^.     Bec^^H^  impact  .aid  is  based  upon  the  ♦student 
population  rather  th^  pVoperXy  characteristics;  the  ^wo 
paymer}ts  frequently  ^Jerla?  to  the  benefit  of  the  school 
disfTsi-Cts. 


5. 


Highe^  pe^pupi  1.  pa'yrsehts  to  ricji  districts  thdn  to  poor  f 
ones(result'S^f rom  the  iotlusion  of  local  Expenditure 
in  c^lculat  mgihe  .lid   formula*:        ^  •  '  ' '  . 
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6.,    Children  are  counted  who  would  be  attending  school  iiT  a  »a 
district  .even  if  tl*e  Federal  government  had  never  Gcme 
into  the  area.     As  an,  example,  Battelle  cites  the  case 
6f  fanners^  wh(^  take,  employmeTjt  at  an  airbase  and  still 
maintain  'their  ?ann  residenu^s  in  neighboring  school 
districts.     Their  chiWren  may  then  qualify  for  SAFA 
aid.  ' 

'  *  ^  ^1^^ 

.  ^  V 

7.  .  Payments  t^at  often  do  not  teflect  the  economic  t 

stimul-us  that  the  Federal  government  may  cause  in  a 
community.  w 

In  some ^instances,  school  districts  may  be  underpaid  under  the  presen^     ^  ^ 
law.  .For  example,  in  one  school  district,  government-owned • house  trailers 
were  parked  on  private  property  near  an  airbase.     In  this  instance, 
neither  the  airbase  r^or  the  trailers  were  subject  to  taxation  and  the  » 
school'. district  was  only  able  to  impose  propercf'  taxes  on  the  relatively 
poor  land  on  which  the  trailers  were  parked.     In  determining  its  -entitle-,^* 
roent,     the  scUpol  district  was  paid  on  the  jbasis  of  <  p^ipils  because 
their  residence  was  on  private  taxable  property. 

As  a  result  of  these"*observations ,  Battelle  proposed  specific  changes  ^ 
in  the  existing  law:  -      '  '         ,  ' 

* 

1.     Absorption  -  Paying  only  for^- those  students  in  a  school 
district*  that  exceed  the  Federal  impact  on  all  districts.' 
This  average  impacp  for  Federal  activity  was  estimated  at 
3  percent  o*f  all  students  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Z0     Change  in  entitlement  -  Changing  the  entitlement  for  B 

pupils  from  the  current  level  of  5t)  oercent  of  the  A  students. 
I.e.,  those  whose  parents  live  and  work  on  Federal- property , 
'to  60  percent,  of  the  A-stlidents.     The 'rationale  offered  -  .4^^^^^^^ 

for  this  change  is^that  schoql  districts  are  presumed  } 
only  to  lose  #  estimated"  40  ^^cent  of-  properrty^  tax  ^ 


revenues  rtbrmal Iv'pa id  by  bi^s'ln^^s',  Which,  for  the,^^ents 
of  B  students,  is, the  untaxable  federal  property  wher^vihey 


wo  r  k 


1. 


/ 

Richness  cutoffs  -  Reducing  or  eliminating  districts  that 
haue  an  ayerage  tax  base  that  is  25  per ceny' •  above  State 
average  per  pupil  tax  base.     The  .present*  law  has  no  s\ich 
cutcff. 

,  ^  > 

Battelle  also-'suggested  tha^  the  local  tax  effort  lire  taken  into  account  y 
in  devising  any  formula  changes;   that  Federal  iri-l ieu-of-tax'  payment s\X 
shared  rev^^-nueV  and  other  special  payments  be  dedOcted  from  Impact  ^i^, 
payments-  and  that  the  capital  cost,  program  (P.L.  815)  be  merged  with 
the  operating  ^^st  program  CP.l-  874). 


r; 


U8 


P.L.  93-330  made  substantial  changes  in  the  program,  largely  Wfective 
'in  FY  19^76.     WfiMe  these  changes  di^i  not  incorporate  the  specific 
recommendations  of  the  Ba^j^lle  stud}^,  sone  of  them  are  consistent  with 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  r^se  recommendations,     For  example,  th6  existing 
"B"  category  pf%ils  (reside  on  FeJderal  property  or  reside  on  privately 
,  ovmed  property  with  a  parent  .employed  on  Federal  property  or  m  the 
h    uniformed  services)  were  nut  ineo  four  groups  for  determining  entitlement: 
^^"1)  parent  in  the ' unif ormeJ  services — entitlement  remains  at  50  percent 
of  the  LCR,  2).  parent  is  a  ci^^lxan  employed  Qn  Federal  propertv^  ^ 
located  i«  whole  or  in  part  iif  the  sane  county  as  the  school  district — 
entitlement  will  be  45  percent  rf  ^e  I^CR,  3)  oa^ent  is  a  civilian  employed 
on  Federal  property  located  outside  {the  county  of  the  LEA — entitlement 
will  be  40  percent  of  the  LCR,  A)  parent  employed  outside  the  State  of 
residence--no  entitlement.     /\nother  provision  to  make  the  program  Tnore 
equitable  will  allow  States  with  equa^^^tion  programs  to  consider  SAFA 
funds  to  some  extent  in  j::neir  State  aid  pr<32rams  ,  offsetting,  windfall 
payraents  some  districts  r^ieh:  receive.  ^  *  * 

Sources  Qf  Evaluation  Data; 

'  1.     Battelle  Merorial  Institute ,' Sch^uDl  Assistance  in  federally 
Affected  Areas;     Study  of  Public  Laws  81-874  and  81-815^ 
pyablished  by  Comnittfee  on  Fducation  and  Labor,  H.R.  ,^ 
91st' Congress,  2nd  Session^  GPO ,  1970. 

2.     Admipist rat  ion  of  Public  t^ws  81-874  and  81-815.  Annual 

Report  of  the  Corrmissioner  of  Education,  U.S.  Depaj-tment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  */:el  fare  ^  G^^O  ,  1976. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

School  Assistance  in  FederaUy  Affected  Areas  (SAFA)  :  Construction 


Legislation  : 

Expiration  Date: 

P.L.  81-815,  as 

amended 

« 

by  P.L.  93-380  • 

June  30,  3978* 

Funding  History. 

Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

L966 

$50,078,000 

$50,078,000  ^ 

1967 

58,000,000 

52,937 ,000 

1968 

80,620,000 

22,937,000 

1969 

79,162,000 

14,7^5,000 

1970 

80,407,000 

15,181,000 

1971 

83,000,000 

15,000,000 

1972 

91,250,000 

20,040,000 

1973 

%72,000,000 

15,910,000 

1974 

72,000,000 

19,000,000 

'  1975 

72,000,000 

20*000,000**  ^ 

1976 

70,000,000 

20,000,000**  * 

1977 

70,000,000 

25,000,000** 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

P.L.  81-815  is  designed  to, provide  local  education  agencies  with  financial 
aid  for  scnool  construction  under  specified  condi&ions:     for  construction 
of  urgently  needed  minimum  school  facilities  in  school  distri^cts  which  „ 
have  had  substantial  increases  in  school  membership  as  a  result  of  new 'or 
increased  Federal  activities  (Section  5);  where  provision  of  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  construction  imposes  a  financial  hardship  (Section  8); 
and.  for  the  construction  of  temporary  school  t^ac^lities  whece  a  Federal 
impact  is  expected  to  be  temporary  (Section  9).     The  law  also  directs  the 
CommisWoner  to  make  arrangements  for  providing  minimum  school  facilities 
for  Federally-connected  children  if  no  ta)^  revenues  of  the  State  or  its 
political  subdivisions  may  be  spent  for  thei,r  education  or  if.  the 
immissioner  finds  thar  no  local  education  agency  is  able  to  provide  a 
uitable  free  public  education  (Section  10).*  Assistance  is  authorised 
for  construction  of  minimum  school  'facilities  in  local  education . agencies 
serving  children  residing  on  Indian  lands  by  Sections  14(a)  and* 14(b),  and 


*Provisions  "pertaining  to  Section  5(a)  (Ij  pupils  and  Sections  10  an^  14 
are  permanent . 

**Exclusive  of  major  disaster  assistance.  > 


1 
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Section  lA(c)  authorizes  as^stance  to  financially  distressed  local 
education  agencies  which  have\  substantial  Fed^al  glands  and  substantial 
numbers  of  unhoused  pupils.     EmergeiKy  aid  is  available  to  LEAs  for  the 
reconstruction  af  school  facilities  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  in 
school  districts  located  in  delcared  major  disaster  areas  and  in  certain 
districts  affected  by  a  pinpgint  disaster     {^ectipn  16). 

Since  FY  1967  ,  ^ppropriat ions  for  P.L.  81-815  have  been  substantially 
below  the  amounts  required  for  funding  of  ^11  qualified  applicants  under 
the  law.     The  basic  lav  requires*  that  disaster  assistance  under  Section  16 
be  funded  from  available  funds  (these  payments  may  then  be  covered  by 
supplemental  appropriation  requests)  'and  that  Section  9  (temporary 
Federal  impac t ) , ^ 10  (school  construction  on  Federal  proper ty) ,  "and  14(a) 
and  (b)   (children  residing  on  Indian  ^ands)  will  receive  priority  over 
ather  provisions.     The  law  requires  that  eligit>le  applications  be 
ranked  within  each  section  on  the  basis  of -relative  urgency  of  need  and 
that  available  fwhds  be -assigned  on  this  basis-.     The  ranking  by  relative 
urgencv  of  need  is  based  oti  He  percentage  of  federally  connected 
children  eligible  for  payment  in  a  school  district  and  the  percentage  of 
"unhoused"  pupils  in  the  district.     "Unhoused"  pupils  are  those  in 
inembership  in  the  schools  of '.a  district  over  and  above*  normal  capacity 
of  available  and  usable  minimum  school  facilities. 

^Program  Operations  ^  • 

All  grants  are  made  to  qualified  school  districts  on  t/he  basis  of  applica- 
tions'.    The  amount  of  payment  to  a  LEA  under  Section  >  varies  from  95 
percent  of  the  average  State,  per  pupil  cost  for  construction  for  increases 

•in  the  number  of  children  resiaing  on  Fedei;-al  property  to  50  percent  for 
increases  in  the  number  of  children  residing  with  a  parent  .employed  on^ 
Federal  proper tv  or  on  active  duty  in  the  unif ormad ^services ,  to' 45 
per'cen^  for  increases  resulting  from. Federal  activities' car ried  on  either 
directly  or  through  a  contractor.     Grants  ar^  further  limited -to  actual 
cost  of  providing  minimum  school  futilities  for  children  who  would 
otherwise  be  without  such  facilities.     Full  costs  of  construction  are 
'authorized  for  temporary  facilities  required  as  a  result  of  Federal' 
activities  and  for  facilities  which  local  education  agencies  are  unable 
to  provide  for  children  residing  on  Federal  property.     For  children 

.residing  on  Indian  lands,  grants  are  based  on  needs  of  the  school 
dji»strict  for  proviaing  minimum  sc4iool  facilities. 

In  recent  years  appropriation  langua^  has  directed  available  funds 
toward*  the  mostf  urgent  needs  for  s<#iool  facilities.     In  FY  1975/  for 
example,  funds  were  directed  toward  -high  priority  projects  unddr  ' 
Section  5  (grants  to  heavily  impacted  local  school  districts)  and 
facilities  for  children  residing  on  Indian  lands  ^Section  14).  *In 
A  1976,  funds  were  directed  toward  projects  under  Section  •5  ivi  school 
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districts  impacted  by  Indent  activities  m  the  State  of  Washington. 
After  funding  emergency  repairs  ^o  Federal  installations  constructed 
under  Section  1-0  remaining  funds  were  dTrected  to  Section  5  and  Section  ^ 
U(a)  and  (b)  projects  with  approximately  :?7  million  ^reserved  for  Section 
5' and  57  million  for  Section  14  in  Pi'  1976.     In  addition  ^1.6  million 
was  provided  tor  najor  jisaster  areas  und^r  provisions  of  S.ection  16. 

Program  Scope 

Since  1951  ?.!-.  315  has  provided  ^1.5  billion  for  schoci  constructign  to 
hdbse  more  tnan  1  -illior  pupils.  Kandin^  history  for  the  past  10  years 
is  as  follows: 


Section  and 

Amnlln^    D"^  flinds 

N'umber  of 

Pupils 

Fiscal  Vear 

\' umber  of  pi:oj ec t s 

reserved 

classrooms 

housed 

Section  5,  S,  9 

-  i» 

-i^7 

105 

$20,693,676 

1,100 

33,355 

1968 

\     .  36 

10,647,381 

903 

.  27,208 

1969 

123 

69,-^3,905 

2,416 

98,390 

1970'  • 

69 

^1,004,911 

7,801 

241,770 

1971 

3 

568,915 

111 

6,335 

197:^ 

116 

3,480 

1973 

9 

9,355,242 

193 

5,145 

'1974 

»  17,319,924 

-223 

6  ,223^ 

1975 

3 

7 ,404 ,240 

9A 

0  ICO 

Z  f  /do 

1976 

3 

3,628,787  ' 

5rf 

1,470 

SectLon  14 

• 

1967 

f  2. 

1,782,159 

16 

435 

1968 

1,085,998 

20 

690 

1969 

11 

2,071,858 

20 

505 

,  1970 

2,603,869 

1971 

4 

4,  3.4^,095 

30 

597 

1972 

] 

2,448,601 

5 

164 

'1973 

1 

930,000 

10 

120 

-1974 

9,63^,583 

-  134 

2,981 

197  3 

Q 

8,073,672* 

J   7  b 

0 

7,229,686* 

Se(  t  it)n  10 

* 

19?^7 

7,386,834 

100 

2,440 

'1963 

1,749,902 

38 

813 

I960 

20 

14,469,886 

J37 

3,704 

1970 

W 

1  J66,]07 

37 

746 

197] 

14* 

12,651,927 

55 

4,152 

*FY  75  and  V\  76  funds  available  were  ust^d  to  covar  costs  of  ongoing 
projects. 

J 
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Section  and  Number  of  prtTjJcts  Amount  of  funds'^  Number  of  Pupils 
Fiscal  Year      on  funds  reserved  ^  regerved   classrooms  housed 

1972  9  '  $10,151,252                   99  2,390 

1973  1  '  18,000 

1974  6  505,690  3  70 
1975'  '    .    '        ^  811,291 
1976  -  6,207,689 

In  addition,  more  than  $31  million  'has  been  obligated  to  reconstruct 
school  facilities  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  by  a  major  disaster 
since  such  assistance  was  first  authorized  in  FY  1966. 

Program  Ef f ectlveness "*and  Progress  *  ^ 

r 

A  backlog  of  eligible  applications  has  accumulated  since  1967',  when 
appropriations  were  no  longer  adequate  full^  to  funid  all  of  them.  At 
the  close  of  FY  1975,  this  backlog  was  estimated  at  $533  million,  as 
follows : 

'  Section  5  $151.6 

Section  10  97\9  ^  ^  .  ^ 

Section  14  283.5- 

S533.0  million 

In  recent  years  available  funds  have  been  directed  toward  high  priority 
ne^ds  of  Section  5  and  Section  lA  .(a)  and   (b) ,  with  some  funding  for 
emergency  repair  of  Federal  installations  constructed  under  Section  10. 
A  study  of  current  construction  needs  undei;  Section  10  is  now  in  ^j^ogress . 
Some  of  the  entitlements  making  up  this  backlog  may  not  represent  current 
needs,  which  must  be  demonstrated  before  actual  funding  can  occur,  and 
some  represent  low  priority  applications  With  relatively  small  numbers  of 
unhoused  pupils.     However,  £he  backlog  of  eligible  appli cation's  is  growing, 
with  estimated  entitlements  for  the  current  year  at  the  $70  million 
level. 

Ah  ^evaluation  of  P.L.  81-815  was  contained  in*a  study  by  the  "Battelle 
Memorial  trfstitute.     The  study  concluded  that  with-its  system  of*  project 
b^fl^jroject  approval  y\\M    »^Tii  i  n  i    f  i  i  f  1 1  m  of  P.L.  815  is  unnecessarily  com- 
plicated.";  Furthermore*^  "because  capital  projects  are  easily  deferrable  - 
in  the  Fede^l  budget,  P.L.  815  provides  for- uncertain  levels  of  su't)port 
basi^d  upon  a  priority  S7s"^em  that  tenets  to  penalize  h  district  that 
proceeds  on  ics  own  tq  provide  classrooms  for  federally  connected 
students."   'The  Battelle  Study  recommended  that  the  capital  cost  pre 
(P.L.  815)  applicable  to  tUe  usual  situa'tions  be  merged  with  the 
operating  cost  prog,ram  (P.L.  874)   in  order  to  si^mplify  its-  administi^tion 
and  prpvide  assistance  on  a  current  basis. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data; 

1.  Battel'le  Memorial  Institute,  School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected 
Areas;'   A  Study  of  Public  Laws"81-87t  and  81-815,  published  by  the 
Committe'e  on  Education  and  Labor,  H.R.  91st:  Congress,  2nd  Session, 
GPO,'1970. 

2.  Adminlstragon  of  Public  Laws  81-874  and  81-815«     Annual  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,"  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  1976  (in  process)*  ■         *  * 
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MSA  ♦ 
A^AL  EVALUATION  PEPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PFOGRAMS 


PROGRAM  NAME: 


Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (L?,^A) 
Leg  1  slat  Ton: 

t 

Title  VII  of  the  Education  /^^aentlments 
of  1972  (PL  92-218)  as  amended 'by  the 
Education  ^jnendmepts  (PL  93-380)  and 
PL  94-A3 


^  J-    K>q)iration  Pate  : 
Jane  30,  1976 


Fun d  In g 1  s  1 0£.y  '      '      ^ '  ^ 

Fiscal  YeaY 

1973 
1974 
1975 
19-76 

Transacti3^  Quarter 
1977 

Program  Goals  fx  ^Object  ivcs 


Authorization($) 

1.000.000.000 
Total  of  ' 
1.000. 000. OiO 
FY  74-7-6^  I 

1. COO. 000. 000^ 


A,ppropri*ation($) 

^8.000.000  - 
2>.0C0;000  ' 
fl5.000.000 
248.0*0.000 

W3.oco,oob2 

240.000.000 


In  June  of  1972  the  Znergeri^r/  School  Aid  Apt  CFSAA-)  was  enacted  into  1^  to 
provide  local  educational  agencies  with  financial  assistance  —  (1)  to- meet 
the  special  needs  i^'^ident  to  the  elimiration  of  plnority^  group  segrega-tion 
and  discrimination  among  students  and  faculty^i^  isleirentary  and  secondary 
schools;   ^2)  to  encourage  the  voluntary  elimination,  reduction  or  prevention  of 
minority  group  isolation  in  elenentary  and  secondary  schools  with  substantial 
proportions  of  minority  group  students;  and  (3)  to  aid  school  ,children  in  over- 
coming the^  Itiucational  disadvantages  of  n^inority  group  isolation.     In  addition 
to  these  general  objectives,  each  of  the  Act*s  authorized  subprograms  has 
specific ^objectives  consistent  with  the  Act's  overall  goals. 

LSAA  cri^nally ^authojrized  eii^ht  subprograms .  three  of  which  were  State  apportion- 
ment programs  ^'Basic  'Grants;  Plight  Projects,  and  Nonprofit  Organisation  grants) 
^nd  the  renainino  five  (Bilingual  Projects.  Educational^Television.*  M^'^^^poli tan 
Area  Projects,  Special  Pr^ects.  and  Evaluation)  were  discretionary  prdgrams. 


l^Original  autharizati€)n  «^^'as  for  1  bullion  dollars  for  Fi  73  and  a  similar  amount 
for        74.     PL  93-380  changed  the  authorization  such'  that  the  |^cond  billiotl 
dollars  i<?  authorized  for  the  entire  period  from  FY  73  through  FY  7?. 

2.  An  additional  $30  million  was  available  from  the  FY  1^57^  aporopriat^on  from 
the  FY  1976  appropriation  from  June  1^.  1976  through  the  tran'slrlon  quarter., 

3.  *  PL  94-482  authorizes  Fl, 000,000. 1^0  for  K^AA  activities  for  fiscal  years* 

1977-79.    Additionally.  S25. 000.000  and  $50,000,000  are  authorized  for 
special  award  categorie<^  iri  1977  . 
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The  reservatrb^^rom  the  annual  appropriation  for  Metropolitan  Are^Projects 
was  eliminated  by  Section  642  of  P.L.  93-3?0  in  August,  1974.     Since  thJt  amend- 


and  pursuant  to  s^tatutd^and  regulation, of  |^e  annual  appropr iaticm^lias 
b«en  reserve'd  ^for  the  St^||^  appor tionfaent  prT^arairrs*  —  Basic  Grants  6A/^  Pilot 
Projects  15%  and  Monprofit  Organization  grai|^  8%.     The  remainder  of  the  annual 
^    ESAA  appropriation  {s  reserved  as  follows  tfffe  discretionary  programs:  • 

BilinguaJ.  Projects,  Education.^:  Television,  3-^';  Special  Project?  (including 

Metropolitan  Area  Projects),  4-5"  ^'^d  ^^Evahiatioft,  1*^.  ^ 

The  objectives  of  the  five  d1 >-Lt  V^riary  programs  can  be  sunmariztfd  as  .follows. 
The  Bilj^ngual  Projects  provide  funds  to  local  education  agencies  abd  private' 
nonprofit  organizatioi^  for  bilingyal  programs*  designed  to  eqy^fci^  the' edacatldklil 
^.opportunity  of  minority  group  children  frora  environments  wlie  re  the  ^dominant  *l|nguage 
1^  other'th;^  rnglish.     ^ucational^ Television  coptracts  aA^^arded  to'public 
or  private  non-profit  agencies.  Institution^  or,  organlzatt^Hjfcttt  the  development 
and  production  of  integrated  children  *  s' television  progranjI^BKognitive  ^d 
affective  educational  valiJe.     Metropolitan  Area  Projects  aflHSthorized  thecal 
^education  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  apintair.ing  integrated^chools  througn  ... 
^■fcterdistrict  transferff*,  and  for  area-^(ie  plens  to  reduce^  (5r  eliminate  minor ity  ' 
'^ouP  isolation.     Special  (Project  assistance  ie  awarded  to  State  and  local 'educa- 
tional ^genci&s,  other  public  agencies  ^nd  Organizations  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  for  purposes  of  conducting  special  programs  and'projec^  which 
are  consistent  with  the  purpose^  of  the  Act.,  ^The  final  discretionaj^pro^^tn, 
Evaluation,  authorizes  grants  to  and  contracts  with,'  State  educational  agencifes, 
^-institutions  o^  higWer  education,  private  organizations  for  Purposes  of  evaluafin 
programs  ^ssis^ted  under  the  Act.  '    ^  # 

As  with.  the.  discretionary  programs,  tne  three  State-apPo^tioned  programs  (Basic, 
Pilot,  ag^  Nonprofit  Organizations),  haV^  unique  sets  of *ob j ec t ives .     Basi«  u 
^^^ants  are  a^^arded  to  eligible^sciooHdistricts  to  meet  needs  arising  from  the  \ 
implementation  of  several  kinds  of  Sesgregatlon  plans,     Easl^z-Grants  may  be 
^war^ed  to.any  lEA^which^)  is  implementing  p.  reqaired  plan  or  has  adopted  and 
will  implement  a  nonrequj^d  plaw  if  as^i^tance  i?  made  available;  or  (b)  has  a 
\   plan  to.  enroll  non-residefl^t  childjen  in  its  schools  to  reduce  minority  group 

isolation;  or,  in  the  case  of  districts'  with  minority  group  student  "fenrolii^    *  '/ 

mexxts  exceeding,       percen»t,  is  establishing ^or  maintaining  at^east.one 
intagregated  school,     t^nprofit  Organization  grants  provide  funds  to  public  . 

-o^ptivate  ncAiprofit  agencies.  Institutions,  or  organizations  to  carry  out  programs  ' 
d^ifilj^ed  to  support  local  education  agency  develop-pent  or .  implementation  of  a 

^deAegr^gatlon  pla^.     '  '  ^  f  •  *  , 

Pilot  Project  grants  are  awarded  tyo  local  education  agenci&g  for  unusalJy  promising 
'projeot  designed  to  overcome  the  ^dverse  eAe'cts'of  minori'jij^  group  isolation  "hy 
#  improving  tie  academic  achievement:  "of  ^hi Idren  in* mint?]:lty  ^roup^solated  schools.* 
Tc^  be  eligible  fok  a  Pilot  grant  an  LEA  must  ^ve  a,^£a^wfeic>  would  make  it'       "  • 
e]^\^ble  for  a  bIRc  Cra'^t.     Ti-addition,  at  least  1^000  ninoritv  group  students 
m^fet  be^  enrolled  in  the  schno^l^  of  ^H^-LEA  or  minority  students  rauj^t  constitute 
more  than '50  percent  of  the  total  LE^  enrollmf^nt.        /      -    >  • 

:  •  "  A- 


o 
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~^^«tam  Operations-- 


€OT8  annually  appiftpriated  pursuan;  to  the  Act  for  B^sic,  Pil^  and  Nonpro^t 
Organization  grant  afetegories  are 'apportionted  to  States  on  the^asis^;  the 
^atfo  of  their  nu^r  of  minority  ^rou^  school-aged^  children  \othe  number  of 
such  children  in^l  States.    I,qa«1  •school  districts  and  nonpro^  orgar^za- 
tions  colfipete  for  the  funds  apportioned  to  their  respect^.ve  Stat^ 


In  applying  for  Basic  and/or  Pilot  grants,  local  school  districts  must  demonstrate 
that  they  have  needs  related  to  tneelctja^bjectives  and  that  they  have  designed 
a  p/^gram  based  upon  the  Act's  .twel^ftSJthor ized  aCtivitfes  that  shows  promise  in 
achieving  one  or  more  of  the  Act '  s  "^ctives.     Nonprofit  organizations  must 
d/monstrate  in  their  applications  tha!  thev'  have  -"designed  programs  which  will  _ 
effectively  suppoi;t  local  school  districts'  efforts  to  develop  or  implement  a 
desegregation  plan. 


Application  for  two  of  the  diseretionarv  grant  programs  --Educational.-- 
Television.  Special  Projects  -  are  na^e  directly  to  the  Office  of  Educatiqn^ 
in  Washington;  the  Evaluation  program  operates  wit^  contracts  Under  government 
JrocuremeSt  r;gulations ;  and,  Bilingual  and  all  other  ESAA  ''-^-■"•^PPii"^; 
are  submitted  t<^HEW  Ragl^l  Offices.     Each  of  the  P'^"*'^^"^''^^^ 
set  of  funding  criteria  and  award  procedures  which  are  specified  by  the  Act  and 
ESAA  regulations. 


Program  Scope 


While  the  Act  as  amenucu  ^.^i      .  ^  ^—  -  -  -     -  >^ 
billion  dolUrs  for  FY  73  and  an  equal  amount  for  "^SrmiU 
dctual  approprl,9tions  have  amounted  to  $228  million    $234  ml^  ion,  S2  5  „il 
and  million  for  fiscal  years  1973,  74,  75  and  76  respafetively.     Since  f 


and  $ 

are  annua 


mded^  1974  (^^  93-380)  authorizes  an^propriation  of  one 

iQn 
funds 

yeal:  succA^ding  the 


7^, 


are  <iuuu<illy  appropriated  for  expenditure  d^iring  thfe  fisc 

;ear  o  approprLtLn,  the  najor  thrust  of  I'he  Act  began  <urin^  schop  year 
1973-74  and  it  is  .expected  to  continue  ^  through  the  1976.-77  school  year. 


Annual  ObligJWons  and  number  of  Wds  by  suboroj^rapi  and  fiscal  year  axe 
sunnnarized  below:  -    .  ^    -  ^  ^ 


ESAA  Obliqatio-ns   ($  :L,Q00)  ana^Number  of  Awards  by  Fiscal  Year  (FY) 


FY  73 


FY  '74 


FY  75 


Program 

Basic 
Pilot 
'Nonjfrof  It 
Metro  ^ 
Bilingual 

Special  ^rc 
Evaluaition 
'  Total 


Oblig. 

Awd. 

Oblig. 

Awd. 

117,675 

445 

570 

21,9.60 

141 

^9,081 

241 

19,741 

i    '  238 

5,448 

a4 

aO- 

jO< 

8,888 

39 

9^\58  47 

11,366 

6,8g(( 

)              8  ^ 

ts"6,834 

56 

11,79^ 

^    ^      77  i^. 

'  2,286 

2 

*  2,48" 

L  ^ 

203,538 

;  897 

.  233, 83< 

\       1,08  3  ' 

Oblig. 


,386* 
,948 
"  18,103  ^ 
-P- 
9,052 
7>794* 
8>«!39 
2,257 
^14r,999 


Awd. 

-J79' 
164 
205  • 
-0- 
34 

.  8' 
36 

2. 


828 


"»lnc|ud<  funds  trfnsfered  from  Special  Projects  discretiqnary'  accou^it.' 

1  b  ^Lr  * 


\ 


As  indicated  by  the  above,  total  obligation^  and  nun\ber  of  ayard%  increa^^ed  «f rom * 
FY  73  to  FY  74  t^en  decreased  in  FY  ,75.     Conconutant ' with  tht  decrease  in  obliga- 
fction  and  awards  in  FY  75  was  a  17%  increase  in  the  size  of  tha  average  award  with 
a  range  of  change      across  subprograms  of  -9.3%  from  Evaluation  to  +56%  |^  Special 
Projects.     The  two  largest  subprograms,  Basic  Grants  and^Piiot,  had  a  +38.9%  and 
+7.6%  increases  in  their  average  -qrant  siie  resoectivelv. 

The  resource  allocation  process  for  the  FY  75  appropriation  is  summarized^ in  mo^e 
detail  below: 


FY  75  ESAA  RESOURCE  AIXOCATION 


Program 

Applicants 

Awards 

Basic 

677 

379 

Pilot 

214 

164 

Nonprofit 

400 

205 

Bilingual 

92 

34 

E*n' 

33 

8 

Spec,  prog 

.  60 

36 

Eyaluatior 

2 

Totai 

1,476 

828 

Oblig. 

1^35,386,285 
3^948,000 
18,103,000 
9,052,000 
7,793,999 
8,459,712 
.  2,257,000 


AvQ .  Awjard 

357,220 
207 ,000 
88,307 
266,235 
974,250 
234 ,952 
,123,500 


3 


%  of  $  Reauested  ^'  of  States 


214,999,996  259,6,62 


T 

47.9% 

48.  5%^ 

27.5%- 

23.2% 

16.4% 

33.5% 

40% 


,  47 
32 
44 
20 
'  7 
26* 
NA 
KA 


*  Inoiudes  five  jurisdictions  otner  tnan  States 

.   .  ■  ■    ■    'C-  ' 

Altnough  most  ESAA  FY  75  .applicants  were  eliciLle  for  awards,   tne  ^ar>ove  J|able 
indicates  tnat  only  56.1%  could  be  funded  out  of  tne  FY  7  5  appropriation  w.-iicn 
covered  40%  of  the  dollars  'requested  by  applicants^     Also  a?par^it  frorr  the  ta^le 
IS  tne  fact  tnat  tne  State-apportioned  subprogram  (Basic,  P:klot  and  Nonprofit) 
awards  were  distributed  over  more  States 'thaxi  were  the  discretionary  subprogram 
awards  »a^  would  ^  expected  by  the  State-apf>ortionment  formula  and.  tne  nat'ore  of 
those*  subprograms  .*  \ 


•  Program  Effusiveness  And  Progress  '    .   »  ■  . 

Reports  on  two  projects  are  given  ^elow:     the  first  describes  t*he  "National 

r^^v^aluatlon  of  ESAA  Program)'  and,  the  second,  the  "Conditions  and  ^rocesseft^ 
Of.  Effective  School  C>s5tgregation . As  a  br^ef  overview, '  the  ESAA  evaluation 
(which  is  an  intertrr  report  describing  results  after  the  ^second  year  of  a 
three-year  project)  concluded  generally  that   (a)   there  were  no  clear  differences 
in  outcorie  measures  betv^n  students  enrolled  ir^  FSAA-funded  schools  and  , 
'    non-E3AAr^unded  school/?|nd  '  (b)  the'  ESAA  resource 'allocation  process 

successfully  dispensed  fp'nds  to  districts  with  needy  students^.  'Conditions 
And  Processes  05-  Effective  ^hool  D'esegregat ion , "  concluded  that  some  of 
th^  conditions  associate  vPh  successful  integration  are^  under  the  control 
pf^school  personnel  and  actions  which  might  bft  taken  to  improve  race  relations 
are  compatible  wit*i  actions  to  improve  student  achieven/n  t . 


ERLC 


IV: 


^       J^esults  At  Lnd 'Of  Yc-ar^Two        RGSourcey^I  locations  And  Services 

De  live  red :     E'/idence  from  Jthe  first  two  years  o:  program  implementation 
(  1973-74  and  197--75>)  indicates  *(a)   that  the  I:SaA  resource  allocation  process 
successf-^1  ly  dispensed  funds  to  districts  with  nefed^  sLudente,  Ih)'  that 
those  districts  m  turn  allocated  F-SAA  funds  to  nV^^^-d)*  sq'-^oqIs  ,  ^and  ic)  that  the 
recipient  'Schools  translat^^d  t'-'e  funds  i^to  needed  services  anc  targeted 
t-hose  services  toward  students  vitn  acute  needs  for  cor-pensato r>  educ^ation 
programs.  % 

Results  At  End  Of  Year-Two        Relationships  /^T.^ng  Program  variables, 
Student  Achieverr^er t  ^  «And  School  Climate:    .t^or  che  exploratory,  analyses 
reported  here^    197-^-^5  cata  fror  £SAA-funde'c  *i!*]d  "o^-E^aA  schools  were 
conrbmed,   s^i-^c^  t'le  purpose  wns  t^  cietermi^^^  wnat  ^program  features  were 
'associated  v  itlr  successful    .utco^.es  ,  f  eearc  less*  of  fundi'",g  sources  for  t^'-b^se 
programs.     The  rclatLon^hips  disco  erf-c   m  *t"esc  anal>ses,    thouRr  ^sorrewhats^ 
tentative,   s^gtzest  a  nui^.ber  of   irporUa^':  interactions  thiat  ha,'e  polj.c\ 
imD  1  icat ions  for  E5A.^  a'nc  sirnlar  ecucational  proerars.     It  should  be  noted 
thati^the  ce  1  at  i  Ons^Mp'^  suruTan^ed  b<^lov.   r^^o  resent  2«^n6»ral   t  renews,   but  were 
not   alwavs   fo'?inci  a^ei<^'rv  erade   l«^vel  cjf  for  e/erv  S'j!:>t«^st, 

'1,  ProHrar-  furdirg  and  r^ "sources  Can  r^a<f*  a  differenc^e,  particularly 
if  th<^^  ^Tf^  aoplued^to  a^ti.'ities  dirfcti\  r'^'Iated  Co  t^e  ou'tco-e  measures 
of  cop^f^  rr  .  >     ^  ,  ^  . 

•  / 

'  A     rf '1 1  f^r  "  G<^'grpe  ^f     ns  t  rue  1 1  ona  1  p  roe  ram  .focus  and  structure 

appears   t^r  a^rd   t"^-  ^"chie,'<^'"e^t  of   low-achiivine  ,  d  i  ^  ad  "an  t  a^'r  o  students 
suc^  aS't'^osp  1*  tn^^  hS  AA-p'i  rtlc  i  pat  i  s-rnor-i"^. 

3.     Parf-r^t   i^,ol'epent  can  appa r^^-n 1 1  v  De  ben*^'fi^ial   to  ^ti.d'^nt 
ach-i*:*  ere- 1 ,  •  v-r.ew  tnos<^  parents  a»r<^  presr^'-it   m  th«^  classroom)  as  paid  * 
ins'tr_ict  10^  al  aides  ,    . o lunteers  ,  or  "i s  i  t^^r s  , 

•  *     '*  '  '     «  . 

r^fffortvs  to^lmpro.p•  mterracx^l  climit,e  ^rd  a  1 1  i^t  ijdes  ,  -v^h  i  le 

desirable  m  their  own  .ri^its,   evidently  '"^a.e  D^neficial  effects  on 
ac  h  1  e V  emf^ n  t  a  s  w^i  I  1  , 

y 

i^ve suits  At  I^nd  Of   lear-Tvo        Conclusions:  '  The  combm^'^d  data  frrtn  the,  ^ 
first  two  vears  of  th<^  KStVA  evilunti'sn  show  clearly  that  dollars  have  been 
targeted  tovarc!  nf^tdy  s  ch  o^  U  d  i  s  t  r  i  c  t  s  ,   schools,  and  students,  further, 
^thos^.^o  1  1  arfi-4i2^^  t)een  t  rans  la  ted   into  services  d  i  rec  ted  toward  s  tuden  ts 
With  need^  ^of  •^uH>*«.,i^vices  ,     Thi^' 'f  ind  ing  is   important  for  two  reasons, 
Ffrst,    it,imipli<*s  that  thr^  ESAA  r^^^ourc 'a  1 1  oc a t ion  process   is  functiorflng 

az  ;n*-.e''^-  1.  'i*  "       y  :*   v^.i^^z  d^e"t;"^s  ht"       ^^"y  ^ 

•j^  -   V-  --^  T        T     '  r  1*  e "  V  *   r  0  *  e  I  ~  -  .  ^  ^  i     ci .  e  y  i  e  1  e^i  •  ^       ^  _  i  ^  e  \'  i  ^  e  n  c  e 


"1  ■*"  GV^ 


1  eij 
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A  more  convincing  eAplanation  for  the  apparpnt   iicV  of  ESAA  imafict  lies 
m  the  tact  that,  pQSsibl>  b  cnuse  of  the  sample  dtstricts'   frlfdom  to 
adjust  their  allocation  of  other  f  eceral  ?  "cgranjif -nas  s.-cr:g  Lhe  v^ric^s 
schools,  the  Ti^- ^participatir^-  3cr:ol3  gi^ter.  aWi  r.:t  iiffer  gr^^Iv 
fr',n  zYier^.i3.irei  "Ji.-ZLA.--  scho:l-  'CLt'ri  respe:*.  tc  trfe  total  per-  student 
'fun::s  aliccated  :cr  ICL^-rel-^var^^  activ::ier.     Thc^-^r.  the  iif Terences  * 
appear,ea  f-reate^  ir.  tr.e  seo^r.i  y^aj:  2f  r.^J-.-i  ir.pie.^er.1;atiQri  thsji  ir.  tr.e  " 
first,  *n]OSt  were  sCill  of^.odest  size-     Nor  was  a  pattern  gf  large  or 
consistC-nt  differences'  f^^a-^c  be:vC'*_r  £SAA-par  t  icipating  3nd  nor-ESAA- 
part  ic  ipat  mg  school  c  serviced  offered  to  their  students.  Thus, 

the  ahticipated  clear-c^t  ciflerences  between  LSAA-par t ic ipat mg _and  * 
non-KSAA  schools        di'ferenTes  o'".  which  the  exp<^c  tat  lors^  of  outcome 
differer.ces  were>Wtsec:  --   larcelv  failed  to  rraterialize.  Neverthelp«^*=^j 
there  are  d^-finite  iodi cations  that  some   local  ESAA  pirojects  were  quite 
of  fl^c  1 1  vr. ,   but  that   t'^e  successes  o'f  these  projects  wfere  oi^scured  ;Ln  the 
over-al^  imp-ict  analyses  d\   the  J^j^res  of  other  projects.     When  data  from 
both  ES/'-^-pirt  ic  L^at  ins*  and  non-^S^A  i-chools  were  combined,  and  differences 
■m  funding  sourcje  v.ere  ignored,  certa;.n  program  characteristics  were 
found  t'.'br-  IS -oc  1  It fd  .  i  t^  r-orp  f:i"orabl*-*  outcomes.     rt"rrtle  th^  strength 
and  t^he*"  g'' '^•l^  ra     z  i  ^  i  1 1 1\   of   t^p  evidence  fa.oring  particular  program 
approac'^es   ."Tied  ^  ^)n=  i a^r 1 ;  ,   I't  appears   that  the  more  successful  pij^pgrams 
were  otxq'^   m  ^-mc     .  .W 

1.  -it'  r  e-' penc  Lturr^st  ^in-d  pers^^r*  1   res^ources  were  focused  on 

1 1 VI 1 1  R  .  r*- I '\t  f-d   t^'  t^e     /a  lua  1 1  ^  n  '  s     ut^n^e  measures  (i.e.,   basic  skills 
ar^d  sch'.M   clirato,  ,  ■  . 


par t 1 CL 


t'n^rt  wa-  '^tronc  r  and  more  assprti'e  admi  ni  s  trat:  i  vp  le^de^rship,  / 
. ati'      -^th-^'**;- Jlg.t^  Vo  mstrutiiv^ral  materials  and  policies,  / 


3,    "Ir-s^on-s       rp  morp  hl^ihlv  structurpd,  with  teachers  usvig  praise  very 
selec  1 1  ^'-'K  ,  a^o  pa<iN^  preater^use  of  bp'hav'ioral   objectives  and  of  practice 
^pssions  tar^rpted  t^wr.rd  •  thosp         p^  1 1\ es  ,  -  ^ 

^.^    parent-       rf  morp  heavilv  invol^'^d  m  trie  classrooffi,  assd  . 

5.         forts  ^erp  Vad'p         t packers  and  adm-ini .s  trators  >Co  promote 
nosi  tivp  mtprracial  .c  1  imatc  and  att  1  tudes  .  '  .  *^  - 

Condi  ttOns  'And.  Proc^-sses  Of  Lffpctivp  School  fjesegreg^ation 


Over,  lew  Of  "  .ry  --:y  '  f  o on ^  1 1 .  or::  an  i  pract  i  J t 

efff'c^ive  school   dpS' gr*  pat  i  ^>n  was  rorrpleti^-d   in  July  of   1^76,  Aad  focused 
on  school   ^*h'ir'iCt{  ri  ^t  1  (  s   that  disCinj^uish  between  schools   that  are  «more" 
effecti.'^/  md  ]p-\  pffp^ti   ^,  m  ac  n  i  pv  i  n^:  'p^*^  ^  ^  ^       results  of  desppregaCion, 
Ef  f  ^c  1 1  ver.ps  s  wa^  dpfm^d  h.   rrpa'^urps   of  student  achi  pvpm<=»^t  and  of  race 
relations.  c-..>^l   wis   fmdiri^;  school  ttonriitions   ihht  are  susceptible  to 

changf  and   th  it   ^h^^.^  ororr.isp         romponpnts  of   a  prr>^ram  to  improvp  the 
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process  of   inteEratiin.     The  focus  of   the  project  was  on  black  and  white 
student  dpse^ir^^-e-^t i  :  tipc  r-j^z  of  tht^  srhools   in  the  study  had  substantial 
nuiTibfcrs  of  botn.  blnf>  and  wbit^  spuder-ts.     In  order  to  provide  a  range  of 
^racial  composition,   some  schools  wit:h  up  to  90  percent  of  one,  race  wer,e 
incXudsd, 

The  d^^^  '^r'thf^  prnM2ct  *ere  oht-.ined  frorp  a  .-.ur.ey  of  9^  elementarj  schools 
and        hich-sc-ool5  ccnducL-c^         tlie  Spring  of   i^7^,    and  6  f  o  1 1  ow -up^ -jrvey 
o^  0^  r^ierentarv  ^rho-l<=    i-d  ^1  hi^h-scrools   m   19''5.     Sitp  >isits  and 
intpr-iews  were  concucted  m  1-  (-lerpntar:.  'school's  and  24  hi  gh  •  schoo  Is "  i  p 
19?^  epd  in  all  ^3  scno-l^         1975.     "^he  purpose  of   the  siCe  ^  isits  was  to 
'ob-Vi-  e>arol-s  of   scnool   practi^^a-d  probler-sol  'ine  techniques.     The  . 
intf-r^  i.'v*  rr.aiprial  wis  useri  to  dlWfcp  specific   sug^^estions   for^ction  b>  ♦ 


Mft^-crace  sti.^e 


^n  fclfrf'-'tar^  schools  ^nd  t«=-ntn -grade  students   in  ^ 
his^-^'^^^ionis  tooV  ,i  50--i-utt.  ar'-ie '.^rr.cnt  test  and  completed  a  questionnaire, 
rhp  questionnaire,   contained  question-   rp^-a  rd  i  nc  ;per  sona  1  attitudes, 
oackerounrl,   "i-.d  d  ^  sr  r  i  p  1 1 -  of  t^^^^  scMol.     The  outcome  measures  of  the 
sM'd^^wf  rrh'-s^d  on  ^r/p  stuc^nt  data.     At  the  elementary  school    level,  two 
-^easurps  of   rac^  rel-^ti'.ns  .er^us^    Th^e  first,    labeled  "Student  racial 
^t^itudps,*'  'i-rlj^v-:   ^tat^T^rit.  of  per^on-l   attitucl^,   sUch  as  desire  for  . 
-'ri^nds  of       Oifferpot   race  and   Irt-trtfTp  for  ir^-Hj^ted  schooling.     The  second, 
lahele-  -^--i/eo  school    rac  i     W  itude  ,  "  Jfc  1  uded  .  s  ta  teme  n  ts  about  how 
5^t'de-ts  t?o''eht  t-arhers  and  principals   liked  integra^on.     At  tife  higb-  ^ 
school   lev-],   two  additional  measures  of  .r;>ce  relations   were  used.  A 
-..PASufp         raoi-il  contact  was  obtained  from  studr^nts-^  descriptions  o.  their 
voluntar%  associations  with  students  of  a  different   race  and  a  measure, 
labeled  ''Sc-ool  Durness,"  assessed  the  deer^e  to  which,  students  felt  that 
-chool   personnel  and  practice-  were  fair   to  then. 

/ 

Prinripals,   tracnrr-,  and,   ir  hi^h  schnnls,   guidancp  counsrlors  ai-^o 
Cfnol^'-'e^^  -  .^sMon-airr.s.     Ite-.^  rVcrr.  the  questionnaires  of   staff  members 
wPr.^  £;r-ioHd   to  form  dompo^  1 1.'  -Pisyres  d^sc  riptY.e  ^f   school  characteristics 
;.mong  ^h.    measur.^^  of   school   c  h  i  rac  t  p  r  i  s  1 1  c  s  wprr-  tearhrrs'    racial  attitudes, 
principaTs'   raciU   attitudr.,   sjpport   for  integration,   teaching  style,  and 
'  mul  1 1 -ra':*ial    reichm*:  prartices.  • 
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In  attpmptin^  to  ('Apla"i|  variations  m  'outcomes,  emphasis  w^ts  placed 
on  school  charac  t*jri^t  ICS  rather  than  on  broader  corajnunity  conditions.  This 
emphasis  focuses  attention  on  actions  schools  can  take  to  improve  integration. 
In  statistical  analyses  of  tht  relationship  between  school  characteristics 
and  outcomes,   l^ckground  variables  that  might  be  eJ:pected  to  influence  j 
outcomes  wore  taken  i^'ln'  "f  ouv't  .      Fhip  oack^round  measures  were  the  socio- 
economic  status  of  black  students,   thv  soc  io-e(^nom.ic  status  of  white 
students,   the  racial  c  onipo^  1 1  ir^n  of  tn<^  school,   the  degree  of  urbai^ness  of 
the  area  11  vhicr.  t>-ip  schools  uone   located,  and  thp  location*  of  the  school 
in  S'outhern  ')r  n'>n-Sou-':'^rn  staL^^Si      Ihf  unit  of  analvsis  was  the  school. 


mr th^c s  ^  t < 
curricul-jf'!  Tat 

classr-^nr  ^.i<=^r 

to    ^'^'^'«  togft'i 

% 

3.  r^er. 

who  ^  ro  (  /a  \  I  \ 
botn  blark  ar.rl 
sch^^ol  pri-^.Tip 
f  ror   leader ^'-11 


^c^n-;Is  h'l ,     iC^^Dt'jd  specific  practices  and  policies  that  are 
i--^-  r^cf-  r'-'Iatiors  amo^.z;  students .     ?]>camples  of  such 


'^1  ^ils, 


■:"(^c^i>f'  race  relations   include  use  of  mufti-racial 
''J    i^i'fi  of  mmoritv  eroup  historv  and  culture,  open 
Vice,  and  a s ^  1  zmmen tCo f  black  and  white  students 
r      d   t- 0  to;: e t h e r        o r ^ #r  1  / ed  activities. 

■■'-"Ks   thit  h'l^'f    L'^'od   rac*^  relations  t^nd  to^^p  pr;.ncipals 
='c:  "iz:hl%      .   t'^'ir-iprs.     Tn'-'se  prmco^^ls  are  supportive  of 
^^ir.n  teachers.     T^.f^re  is  e/idence  that  unprejudi red  high 
ril^   help  impro/*^^  stud''--t    r^icr    relations.     Their  impact  results 
p  to  .':^:opt  «ff"Cti..*^   practices  -md  po  1 1  c  1  es  . 


t 


adrr.i  ^  1  s trat   ^s  ^.-^.f 

5.  of  ' 

under   tn^'  '^^r.t''^.  1 
t-achm^r  ^ffr-^.ti  -< 
^      /p*^nc  i  tur^  '  . 


r  racp 


1  It  inn*s -amone  students  when  teacher^, 
.  J  c  att'  si^nport  for  integration. 


;f   ro-^ditiops  associated  with  successful   ^nteg*ration  are 
'f   6choc^l   p'-'r^Mprif  1 .     Furthf-rmore ,  most  of  t:he  methods  of 
rac  f  r"latinps  do  not   mvolvr-  substantial  or  continuing 


(.one  1 


tht'r"  ar( 

OUtCCyfnf'S  r 

wide   r  a  n  g  * 


;0  ]     rri-  f'^  I 

""itf-'gr  t»  d 


;  1  ons 
sr  ho^ 


sor7i(^  ''it    th*''  co-'i'liti 

Cont  rr)  ]  4.'-.  f    ^  '  rrto  p 

to  irTjj)rv''j .  (  tf  h  1  n^' 
and  1  f'  t»  rp'  '1'  -1 1  r 
e^f  f  C  t  s  r)  n  d  1  •  '  r  •  r- 
onnt  radi  c  t     r.  -  ir.d 

C  on  S  I  d  <  T  <  d    S  2  rr. '  ]  1  t 

racf^  rf'l'^itiois  -^rr- 


OL'^  Support   the  following  conclusions.  First, 
that   -^r*^   sys  temat  ica  1  1%   related  to  favorable 
linj:',   particular  1%   to  good   race  relatftfths,  over  a^ 
^jf  onnrrti  ^  ,   dc-^n^  rapb  1  r  ,    ipd  g'^'o^raph  1  c   r^ond  1 1 1  ons  .     Second  , 
>ns    issoriit.'d   ^itli  ^  tjr  f  r. q     ^l    integration  are  under  the 
rsr>-nf[.      It    IS   ff^isihlf    ^"nr  schr)ols   to  have  programs 
[J  r     t  ;^  "S  ,   rar  i ]    it  1 1  tudi'S  ,   supf)ort  for  in  teg  rat  ion  , 
'  r-» '  1  f  1-)'.  .      Third,   vliilf  school    rond  1 1 1  r)ps^v'ive  var\ing 
^tud"-'t   '-utc'^rips,   til*'  findings  pf^-  not  plagued  1)>  the 
i-'ig nj*^  pf  1 »  s  r:t*n  found  vh^-n  ran\  outr^cs  ar*' 
^'''"■•1''.      1  r,  vcxif  r.*\  ,   actions   tfnt  might   be  taken  to  improve 
ompitihl^'  .jth'  -Kt^ons   to   inpro^f  ach]  ^"/t  m^-nt .  Conditions 


\ 


conducive  to'  favorable  attitudes  of  white  students  are  consistent  with  those 
conducive  ttf^favorable  attitudes  of  black  strudents*     It  is  possible  to  build 
a  program  of  simultaneous  activities  to  improve  a  wide  range 'of  components  of 
effective  integration,,  with  reasonable  hope  of  success. 

y 


Primary  Sources  Of  ESAA  Evaluation  Data 

1.  Coula^,  J.  E,  and  others.     The  first  year  of  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
(ESAi^  implementation .  Preliminary  analysis.     System  Development  Corpora* 
tion,  ^Sepxtember  15,  1*^75. 

» 

2.  -  Ozenne,  D.  G.  and  others.     Achievement 'test  restandardi zation:  Emergency 

School  Aid  Act  national  evaluation.     System  Development  Corporation, 
November,   197^.  ^ 
\ 

3.  Wellisch,  J.  B^.  and  others.     An  in>depth  study  cf  Emergency  School  Aid 

Act  (ESAA;  schools.   197^-1975.     Svstem  Development  Corporation ,' July ,  1976 

4.  Coulson,   J.  £.  and  others.     The  second  year  of  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
(KSAA)  implementation.     Svstem  Development  Corporation,  July,  1976. 

5.  Coulson,  J.   L.     \ational  evaluation  of  the  Emergency,  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA) 
Summary  of  the  second -yearns tud i es .     System  Development  Corporation, 
Jul>  ,  1976.  ^ 


P^orehand  ,  b.  aV  and  o 
desegregation  .    j|d u c'a 


tners.  V^onditions  and  processes  of  effective 
tional  Testing  Service,  Jul>,  1976. 


Ongoing  Evaluation  Studies 

I.     Evaluation  of  the  Kmer^^ency  School  Aid  Act  Basic  Grant  Program,  under 
contract  with  System  Development  Corporation. 

2t     A  Longitudinal  Evaluation  of   the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  Pilot  Program, 
under  contract  with  S\ster:i  De^velopment  Corporation. 

3.     Evaluation  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  Nonprofit  Organization 
Prf>gfams  ,  under  contract  with  the  RAND  Corporation. 
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Studies  Of  Hte  hmerguncy  School  Assistarfce  Program^  (ESAP) 

(1)  Cram  and  others.  ^Southern  Schools ;     An  Evaluation  of  the  Emergency  School 
Assistance  Prograir  and  of  School  Desegregation.     2  volumes,  Chicago :  ' 
National  Opinion  Research  Center,  1973.  • 

(2)  Acland,  H.  Secondaxy  Analysis  of  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program,  , 
The  Rand  Corporation,  1975.      1  / 

i 

(3)  Seefeldt,  ESAP_  Comm-anity^  Group:  An  Evaluation,  Washington,  D.C.:  Kirschner 
Asg^ociates,  Inc,  ,  November  1972. 

(4)  Evaluation  of  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program >  Bethesda,  Maryland: 
^       Re^oviSrce  Management  Corporation,  1971, 

— -  —  ^  ^ 

( ^)  Need  to  Improve  Fclicies> and  Procedures  for  Approving  Grants  under  the 

Emergency  Scr.ool  Assistance  Prograr>,  Wasnington,  D.C.  :     General  Accounting 
Of/ice,  1971. 

(6)  weaknesses  in  School  Districts '  Iiaplementation  of  the  Emergency  School 
Assistance 'Prog rar  ,  Washington,  D.C.:     General  Accounting  Office,  1971. 
 ' — .   • 

{7r  Tne  Eriergenc^   Scnool  Assistance  Prograr •  Ar.  Evaluation,  prepared  by 

Wasriingtwn  fesearc^  •Pro3ect  and  five  otner  civil  rights  organizations,  1#70. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT -ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name:  •  "  -  ' 

Training  and  Advisory  Services  (Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964",  Title  IV) 

legislation:  '  Expiration  Date; 

Title  IV  of  the 'Civil  Rights  Act  indefinite 

of  1964  (P.l/88-352)  ,  as  amended   ,         '  ^  . 

by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972, 

P.L.  92-318 

FuiWing  History:    -      Year  ,         Authorization  ^-Appropriation 


1966  indefinite 

$6,275,000 

1967 

6,535,000 

1968 

8,500,000 

15169 

9,250,000 

1970 

17,000,000 

1971 

16.,000,000 

1972 

14,000,000 

1973 

21,700,000 

1974 

,  21,700,000 

1975 

26,700,000 

197-6 

26,375,000 

Transition  fuarter  — 

325,000 

1977' 

34,700,000 

Progran  Goals  and  Objectives 

Title  IV  is  designed  to  provide  training  and  technical  assistance 
related  to  problems  incident  to  school  desegregation.    "Desegregat ion 
isr  defined  to  include  race,   color,  religion^  sex,  and  national  origin. 
Technical  assistance  is  authorized  "in  the  preparation,  adoption,  and 
Implementation  of  plans  for  the  desegregati'6n^f  public  schools." 
Technical  assistance  includes,  among  othe^>^^[ctivities ,  making  infor- 
iption^  available  regarding  "ef  f  e^LLiA^^'-'r'Tethods  of  coping  with  special 
educational  problems  occasioned  by -desegregation. "    The  law  also^ 
provides  for  training  of  school  personnel  "to-deal  affectively  with 
special  educational  problems  occasioned  by  <iesegregation , "  and  for 
grants  to  school  boards  for  inseriice  training  of  school  personnel 
and  the  employment  of  specialists  in  connect^.on  ^^^h  desegregation. 
All  of  the  above 'quotes  are  from  tha  legislation. 
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Title  IV  assistance  has  been  expanded  to  include  assistance  for 
problems  highlighted  in  the  Lau  ^v,  Nichols  decision  and  prob- 
lems  incident  to  sex  discrimination.    In  Lau,'  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  affirmative  steps  must  be  tak6n  by  T3cht)ol  districts  where 
non-English  speaking  students,  as  a  result  of  language  deficiencies, 
do  not  effectively  participate  in  the  educational  process.    Title  IV 
was  expanded  by  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  (P.L. 
92-318^  to  include  sex  desegregation.  -  *. 

Program  Operation 

Race  ^and  sex  desegregation  technical  assistance  are  |povided  under  fdur 
categories  of  Title        awards;  ^  General  Assistance  Centers-  (GACs^,  State  ' 
Education  Agencies  (SEAsX,  Training  Institutes  (TIs) ,  and  direct  grants 
to  Local^Education  Agencies  (LEAs) .     In  addition,  there  are  three  special- 
ized types  of  awards:     (1)  specialized  Training  Institutes  for  sex  desegre- 
gation,  (2)  specialized  General  Assistance  Centers  for  Lau-related  -problems , 
and  (3)  separatetawards  to  State  Education  Agencies  for  Lau-r elated 
problems .  "  '  <« 

Proposals  (also  cjalled  applications) > are  sent  to  the  Office  of  Education 
Regional  Officep  wNere  each  is  reviewed  by  Office  of  Education  staff. 
Non-gbvptnment  panelists  assign  each  application  a  total  numerical  score 
(consisting  of  points  for  specific  Criteria  that  are  added  to  produce  a 
total  score) .    The  Regional  Office  transmits  the  ratings  with  their  recom- 
mendations to  the  Office  of  Education  in  Washington  where  the  lists  of  i 
applicants  and  ratings  from  all  regions-  ^re  combined  an^ ranked  in  numerical 
order.    Within  each  category,  awards  are  made  from  tfhe  highest  score  down  . 
un,til  funds  are  exhausted  (except  for  overlapping  proposals  such  as  two 
competing  applications  for  GACs  to  serve  the  same  area) .* 

The  purposes  of  monitoring  of  Title  IV  projects,  according  to  an  Office 
of  Education  manual,  are:     to  determine  whether  projects  are  being  adequately 
implemented,  to  determine  whether  projects  are  in  continuous  compliance,  to 
determine  a  course  of  action  for  any  identified  problems,  and  to  provide  a 
resource  for  planning  and  evaJ^4|^ion.  * 

*  There  are  three  exceptions  to  this  process  of  regional  application  reviews. 
Applications  for  Lau-rel^ed  General  Assistance  Centers  are  not  reviewed 
regionally  but  are  sent  diTectly  to  and  reviewed  in  the  Office  of  Education*,  - 
in  Washington.     In  Pf  1977;  in  order  to  improve  consistency  in  the  rating 
of  applications  for  Training  Institutes  and  direct  LEA  awards,  these  pro- 
posals' were  brought  by  each  Regional  Office  to  a  central  location  for  review.' 


Program  Scope 


The  following  table  presents  data  pn  Fiscal  Year  1975  Title  IV  a>rards. 
/   DATA  ON  TITLE  IV  AVXHDS  M.ADE  III  FISCAL  YEAr  1975  * 


Category  ^ 


Total 
Applications 
(1) 


Total  ■ 
'Awards 


Ar.cunt 
Awarded^ 

(thousands ) 


A.verage  • 
Ayard 

(thousands ) 


GAC-Race  and  Sex  # 
SEA-Race.and  Sex 
LEAs-Race  and-  Sex 
Training  Institutes 

Race^'an^i  Sex 

Sex  desegregation 
GAC-'Lau 
SEA-Lau 
TOTAL    '  • 


109 

93 

22 
16 


k6 

'.    SlO,ii23  ' 

^$li01 

5,507 

■  125 

2,163 

•  16 

2,5li* 

li;8 

11 

,   1.092  ■ 

99' 

9 

3,750 

13 

'     1,250    '  ' 

9* 

46T 

T26,T00  ■        -  ' 

The  first  two  columns  show  that  the  greatest  nationiHde  competition 
was  for  Race  and  Sex  Training.  Inst  itutes ,  yhct'e  J.7  of-the  93  applications' 
(18  percent)  were  funded.     The'leest  ccnnpetition  was  for  SEA  ftace  and  Sex 
awards,  where  all  44  applicatici^^s  were  funded.^ 

The  last  column  shows  ,that  the  average  Title  IV  award  was  for  Sipproximately 
$160,000,  with  the  average  ranging  from  $46,000  for  LEA  grant*  to  $417,000 
for  Lau  GACs.     A  great  deal  of  this  variation  is  due  to  the  amount^  of  services 
and  geographic  area  covered. 

Only  rough  estimates  of  the  relative  allocations  of  funds  to  race,  s/ex,  and 
•  Lau~#elated  assistance  are  available.     Preliminary  data  from  an  ongoing 
evaluation  of  TitLe  IV  estijpates  that  26  percent  of  the  GAC  budgets' are 
a^l^cated  to  sex  discrimination.    An  estimated  33  percent  of  SEA  budgets 
and  42  percent  of  Race  apd  Sex  Training  Institute  budgets  are  allocated  to  ' 
sex  discrimination  assistance.     All^^funds-f or  specialized  Sex  Desegregation 
Training  Institutes  are  used  for  sex  discrimination  assistance.     No  data  on 
the'  relative  allocation  of  resources  to  race  at\d  sex  discrimination  are 
available  for  <ilrect  grants  to  LEAs.     An  overall' estimad^  is  that  roughly  ' 
53  percent  of  Tirte  IV  funds  vere  allocated  to  rafcc  desegregation,  26  percent 
to  s^x  discrimination,  and  19  percent  to  Lau-related-  assistance. 

Program  Ef f ectiveliess  and  Pt^o^ress  ,  ^  ^ 

.  A  new  evaluaticm.  Title  tV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of '1964:     A  Review  of 

Program  Operations,  concludes  that  the  major  strength  of  the' present  Title  LV 
program  is  t;hat  it  peifqait^mtssistance  to  school  districts  in^arying  stages 
of  desegregation:    A  major  need  identified*  in  the  report  by  the  Rhnd  Corpora- 
tion is'for  the  Office  ©f  Education. to  brovide  mo^e  explicit  federal  substance 
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to  the  progran/  The  report  also  stated  that  Title  TV  lackl  e^ipl,icit  goals 
and  that  it  is  too  snail  a  program  to  tolerate  tl^e  burden  of  virfuallv  an 
unrestricted  randate  to  se'rve  the  largest  nis'nher  of  schoot  districts  in  the 
largest  number  of  waws^    /.nother  need  identifigd  is  for  the^  Of f  j^ce  Educa- 
•tion  to  provide  a  clear  definition  of  deserreeafe ion-related' as sistance  — 
the  policV  goal  of  the  Title  IV  legislation.     Th6  report ^ suggests  that  as 
IcMk  as  there  is'no*  intervention  bv  UsO"E  in  the  rulings  of  its  differently-  - 
intentioned  regional  cr^U^s,  we  can  expect  that  the  Present^  svsfer  will 
define  t»racticallv  everv  e^Y^-f^""'*^^^^^^^^  activitv  as  also  bein^r  desegrega- 
tion-related. V  *  ' 

The  study  of  Title  IV  assistance  for  racial  desegregation  is  prirr.^rily 
based  upon  an'analysis  of  nail  questionnaires  frorr.  140  Title  IV  projects 
and  site  visits  coviducted  at' 40  projects  and  74  school  districts^ser^d  ^ 
*  by  these  Title- IV  projects.     The  data  vere  collected  before  sex  discrimina- 
tion was  included  along  iwith  race  desegregation  as  a  responsibility  of 
Titled  projects.  .  ,  '  - 

♦ 

GACs  often  undertake  complex  activities  such  as  developing  new  inetruc-  *      ^  . 
tional  techniques,   training  in  thS  use  of  new^methods  and  materials, 
developing  curricula,  helping  districts  assess  needs  and  developing 
techniques  for  school-community  interaction.    More  than  any  of  t^ie  other 
types  of  Title  LV^r'ojects,  GACs  have  to  function  a«  organizations  capable 
'   of ^delivering  a  wide  range  of  training  and  technical  assistance  services 
to  a  large  number  of  school  districts.     Given  these  complaa^it id^ ,   it  is 
not  3urprisii%that' the  statistical*  analysis  found  that  several  organiza- 
tional charac^tstics  were  strongly  related  to  the  ef f ectiventess^f  ' 

tCs  but  not  the  other  tvpes  of  Title  IV  projects.'    (Project  e^FecTiyeness  ^ 
5  measured' with  a  sei;ies  of  rating  scales  .completed  by  interviewer^  after 
theytconducted  site  visits  at  the  project  and  school  districts  served  by 
the' project,    i^atings  were  nad^  of  the  effectiveness  or  impact  of  a  project 
on  the  Polid(hs.  pro^rAns,  personnet, -institutional  structure,  and  training 
aspects  of  the  districts  served  by.  the  project.  *  Ff f ectiv^ness  ratings  w^re 
correlated  with  other  characteristics  of  projects  (in  this  case,  organiza- 
tional characteristics)   ^ej^rately  for  GACs  and  'the  other  categories  of 
Title  IV  projects).     Favorably  (jt\C  organizational  characteristics  include 
having  a  well-specified  plan  of  project  organfzatiop  containing  explicit  . 
schedules  and  -milestones  and  a  cle*  description  of  staff  responsibilitid^:  . 
GACs  v^ith  such  detailed  organisation  plans  Seemed  better  able  not  only  to  , 
articulate  but  also  to*pursue-  specif  ic  desegre^etion-related  goals. 

The  mo^  effective  GACs  visited  hrfd  a  clear  conception  of  the  a^stanc^ 
process  and  were  selective  in  choosing  districts  where  th«v  coplT  anticipate 
a  favorable,  impact  in  contra'st  with  other  GACs  which  attierr.pt|fl'- to  provi<fte 
substantial  services  to  all  districts  requesting  'assistance.     Also  the, 
evaluation  found  that  GACs  which  did  not  operate  independently  from  the 
institution  in  which  they* were  affiliated   (usually  a  college  or  university)^ 
undertook  fewer  desegregation-related  activities  and  were  legs  effective.'^ 

*  •  1  - 
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SEA  Title  IV  units  oftan  help  school  districts  write  praposaTs  for  obj:^in-  .J 
ing  additional  funds,  develop  and  disseminate  materials,  interpret  ^ed&r^ 
desegregation  guidelines,  and  o'btain  statistical  informatloQ  to  assist  i-tf 
^identifying  desegregation  prcbleras,.     SEAs  also  conduct'^the  training  and 
technical  assistance  activities  listed  Earlier  for  GACs  but  do  so  less  of ten ^ 
than  GAC&>     The  evaluation  found  that  S£A  projects  werB  generally  effective 
in  conducting  activities  related  to  information  dissemination  (including 
minoritj/  job  recruitment).     More  comf  lex^  SEA- techni^l  assistance '^crivlties 
were  effective  only  in  States  where  there  is  a  comifiitment  by  the  State  to 
school  desegregation  both  in  terms  of  a  clear  State  policy  arid  Specific 
goals  and -object ives  for  its  enforcement.     Two  of  the  thirteen  Title  IV  SEA 
unrts  visiffed  had  suc>i  aa  operational  commiCnent  to  desegregation  and  those 
were  judged  as  the  most  effective  by  all  measures  o^^f f ^ctivc^ajss  that 
were  'u^ed. 

Training  Institutes  (TIs)  tend  to  provide  specialized  activities  relatii^g 
to  the  training  af  school  per^cmnel.     TIs  essentially  structure  themselves  ^ 
to  meet  specific  district  need^.   -TIs.  can  be  effective^  if  the- district  has 
a^favorable  desegregat;K)!^ environment  but  have  no  leverage  pnd  are  not 
e^f^ctive  in  I^s  arena^ble  districts.    *  . 

♦ 

Similnrly , ■ tne  suqjcess  of  direct  grants  to  LEAs  for  advisory  specialists 
to'.assist  in^ school  desegregation  is  dependent  upon  a  favorable  desegregation 

Vjt 


environnent  -wi^Hin  the  district      Vjthout  sych  4  comnitment  the  advisory 
specialist  ^atksXinfluence  to  dreal  with  desegregation 'issues .  , 

rokiems  wfcre  identifi^sd  based  upon  visits  conduc^l  at  seven  of  the 
ten/CSOE  regional  d^fices.*    Eyrst,  gaps  in  procedures  far  standardizing  the 
selection  an<i  t  rain\go^^g^#r^lists  who  review  proposals , for  Title  IV  awards 
create  manageTeni,  probTemsT    Second,  the,  lact^  of  knowledge  of  the  Title  IV^ 
program  shown  by  some .panelists  also  suggests  the  naed  fgr  tenting  panelists 
^as  part  of  the  training  process.     Third  ,*  the- 'exclusion  of  the  judgments  of 
regiJbii^l  offict  staff  about  the  ef  f  ectiv'eness  of  ongoing  pro  j  ects  significantly 
we'ai^ens'-'the  proposal  review  pro^sst  ^Fourth,  the^^procedure^'f pr  assigning 
i^umericaV  ^^^^^^  ranking  proposals  leads  regional  offices  encourage 

an^  inflaflon  of  rating  sc^r^s  wrflch  is  leading  to  an  erosion  of  -t^^e  rating 
process^  .  -  ^  ^ 

Specific  recorjnendat ions  ^r^^ade^-^  dealing  with  all  of  the  issues  ramed 
in  this  sumn^arv,      ^  -  y  *  - 
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*  '    Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies  ^ 

A  follow-up  study  Is  also  being  co^iducted  by  Rand  to  examine  the  Impact 
on  the*Tltle  IV  program  of.  combining  race  and  sex  desegregation -services . 
Recall  that  (with  the  exceptl'on  of  the  specla^l^d/sex-  desegregation 
Training  Institutes  and  the  specialized  L^u-related  assistance)  most 
Title  IV  projects  are  now  responsible  for  providing  both  race  and  sex^ 
desegregatl6n  assistance.  ►  ,  '  ^  ^ 

Sources  pf  Evaluation. Da^a : 

1.  Stephen  Crocker,  et.  al . ,  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964:  ^ 
Executive  Summary,  Santa  >!bTiica,  California:     The  Rand  Corporation, 
1976'.  ~^ 

2.  Stephen  Croclcer,  et.  aj^.  ,  -  litle  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964: 
A  Review  of  Program  Operations,  Santa  Monica,  California:     The  Rand 
Corporation,  1976.  .     ^  * 

0     3.     l.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  -Title  IV  and  School  Desegregation: 
A  Study  of  a  Neglected  Federal  Program,  W^a^fftfgton ,  D.C.:.  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Of  f  ice.,  1973.  ^  •  4i 

4.     Race  Relations  informatloft  Center,  title  IV  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
AJrograqi  in  Search  of  a  Policy,  NashvlUe,  Tenn^.  , ,  1970 .  _^ 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION/*  PROGRA.MS 

Program  Name:  ^  ^ 

Packaging  and  DisseimnationV 


V 


Legislation: 


Special  Projects  Act,  Section  402,  p.L.  93-380^ 


Fuiidiag  History      Year  Authorization 

1975  \  2/ 
1  976,  ^  4/ 
1977  4/ 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Expiration  Date : 
June  30,  1978 
Approprj'ation 


$    1  ,400,000  3/' 
1 ,400,000 
10,000,000 


The  purpose  of  the  Special  Projects  Pm^  ic:  (1)  to  experiment  with  new 
educational  and  adrinistr^ti^e  methods,  techniques,^  and  practices;  (2,) 
to  meet  special  or  unique  education  needs  or  problems;  and  (3)  tO'Place 
special  er;phasis  on  national  education  priorities,    4c  fulfill  this 
purpose,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  contracts  with  public  and 
private  agencies,  organizations,  ^ssfociations,  institutions,  and  with 
individuals.  * 

,The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  disseminate  iitformation  about  exemplary 
educational. approaches  and  products  in  a  way, that  would  accelerate  the 
impleiTipntatitffr  of  these  successful  approaches  and  projects  ^in  school 
distriets    througl>out  Xhe  cotirtry.    The  educational  projects  disseminated 
by  this  program  have  been  developed  and  demonstrated  in  State  and  dis^- 
cfetiimaniy  grant  programs  supported  by  the  Off-fee  ofTaucation.  Through 
m*yng  tlTese   exemplary  projects  available  to  school  distr^ict-s -in  a  way. 
ttm  facilitates  their  implementation  by  local  school  staff,  improved 
educational  programs  for  children  shouldifesul t. 


1/    ^Jiis  program  was  formerly  named  the  Fac'kagi  ng 'and  Field  Testing  and 

J/ogra^>  and  until  July  1  ,1975  ^as  authorized  by  the  Cooperative 
*   ResearckAct  (P.L.  531  as  amended). 

* '  * 

2/    The  Packaging  and  Field  Testing  Program  tn  1975  was^under  ^he  authority* 
of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  P.L.  531  and  did  not  have  a  separate 
authorization. 

3/    Figures'do  not  include  approxifna^ely  $3.5  million  of  ESEA,  Tttle  III 
Section  306  funds  for  implementation  of  the  projects  via  the  packages..^ 

V 

4/    The  Packaging  and  Dis^minat.ion  Program  is  under  the  authority  cf  the 
Special  Projects  Act  P.L.  93-380  amj'does  not  have  a  separate 
authorization. 
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Prograiii  Operations: 

"Uncfer  this  program,  exerplary  practices  and  projects  are  dissennated 
to  adopter  school  districts  >qdir,plerer,tdtion 'guidance  is  provided 
by  packaged  materials  called  F^Clect  Irfomatior  Packages.  * 

There  are  several  ffa'jor  activities  involved  in  developing  Project  , 
Information  Packages  for  widespread  di  sseri  nation.    The  first  ai^tivity-- 
identlflcation  of  effective  education  projects--has  been  underway  in 
OE  for  several  years.    For  the  first  set  of  Project  Inforiratioo^  Packages 
*dev€loped4  previous  studies  conducted  by  OE  supplied  d-  pool  ot'candidate 
[5^ojects'.    Criteria  were  tten  established  in  order  \o  select  corr.pensatcry 
education  projects  for  packa^-rg  and  to  validate  their  effectiveness. 
The  criteria  were  defined,  as-        effectiveness  in  irproving  student 
achiever.er t ,  (2)  reasonable  start-up  and  rraintenance  costs;  (3)  avail- 
ability for  and  feasibility  of  p^kaging;  and  (4)  evidence  of  replicatil  i  ty 
Projects  meeting  these^ri teri a  and  selected  for  pacj^aging  were  also 
required  to  have  approval  for  dsssennation  fror  the  NIE/CE  Joint  D"^sserina 
tign  Review  Panel  (JDRP).  ^Projects  identified  as  exemplary  by  current 
^OE  studies  and  projects  submitted  to  th^  JDRP  for  approval  contijiue  to  ^ 
l^rovide  a  pool  of  candidate  prdject^  for  future  packaging. 

The  second  acti  vity--analysis  and  packaging  of  tt^e  ranagenent,  resources, 
and  instructional  com.ponents  essential  to  the  success  of  projGcts--begins 
with  an  analysis  of  the  va'lidaj:ed  projects  at  the  .school' site  operatin'g 
the  project.    Through  observing  projects  and*interview;irg  participants, 
components  and  resources  esser^tiai  to  th^ir, success  with  children  are 
defined.    The  activity     continues  with  the  packaging  of  those, cor.ponents 
'''in  the  form  of  guides^for  the  irplem.entation  of  the- val  idat^d  project  ih 
other  Vistriflrts,.    The  Project  Informatior  Package  Subsequently  developed 
for  eac\v^dated  project  includes  a  detailed  description  of^the  resource 
requirements  for  planning,  school  ^organization,  fac'ilities,    *  »• 
staffing  requirements,  teacher  training,  instructional  material  and  method- 
ologies, budgets,  information  feedback ,  parent*  particiPfiticn  ^  'communka- 
tion,  schedules  and  milestones;  pro^ct    management,  monitoring  and  evalua- 

lije  third  activity  is^'tc/ield  test  each  package-at  several  school  sites. 
The  field  test  is  importa^it  in  determining  the  ease  with  which  a  project 
can  be  implemented  el^where  usi'ng  the  in^formation  provided  in  the  package. 
.The. field  test' examines  the  'effectiveness  of  the  package  itself  in  terms 
of  accuracy  in  identifying  essential  components,  quality  of  packaging,  - 
a,cceptab'il  1  ty  and  ease  of  use  to  teacher^admi  ni^trators ,  children  and 
parfents,  and  fiRa>ly.if  funding  perni  ts  ,%venal  1  impact  of  the  package  in 
helping  children  incre^s-ecT  their  achievement. 
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The  fou/h  attlvfty  ^-revision  of  each  package  ^ased  on  the- f ie  d  test 
drta.yfakes^account  of  prot^lens  users  h^ve  found  while  irrplenent  ng 
the  l/roject  via  thS  mfor^^tlo/ In  the  package.    Given  successfu 
SJientatlpn  of  a  projectXyTe  field,  test,  revisions  r.ade  In  the  - 
\S?ka?ed  'odel  on  Vne  bas1^^f/ser  feedback  should  further  facilitate^^ 
Its*  1mpl€rrent,atiOn  in  new  sCb<Jol  sitps..  ^  ,  ^ 

'  The  final  step  Is  to  dissenmate  the  r^vii^d  packages  via*  an  established 

delivery  syster  to  school  districts  throughout  the  country.    To  accomplish 
'  th     tasK   ?iterla1s  were  developed  to  enable  school  district  officials 
to-1earn  about  the  projects  that  have  .been  packaged  for  inplementatipn 
a?^  'rdecide  if  .such  a  proje(?t  r-ight  help  r.eet  local  educational  needs. 

'    Ir  ?*id-fiscai  year  1  976'  these  awareness  ratenals  calleC  the  Analysis 
arc- Selection  ^'it  (cr  ASK}  were  distributed  t.o  ESEP  Title  I  coordinators 

'    '.r.'eacr  state  Ecucation  Agency  and  State  Facilitators  participating 

Ir  the/.aticral  Liffusion  ['neuwc'^k  for  their  distribution  to  Interested     «  ^ 
school  'Jistricts.    Later  iii  fiscal  year  1  976  eight  contracts, w^re 
a^.arde;  ^c^  tre  cissef^-.n^oii  cf  t^e  revised  pac^^ges  nationwide.  , 

In       1  977  the  -reject  Inforr.ation  F^ackages  will  be  disserinated  via  . 
the  '.atiGnal      f fu's-io'n  Network  (NDP^,  a  national  delivery  syster 
esta4:li8rec  1r^  197^  witn  the  last  two  years  of  ESEA  Title  III  fundin-g^. 
"See  sect^or  Cf  ESEA  '"tie  III  in  this  report  for  rore  inforpiation 
abouit  l^t  '^u^^j,    v>\e  it  was  rot  expected  that  the  N'DN  would  continue 
afte^  isEA  'it1e  II!  tecare  one  o^  the  conscUdated  prograr^s  undec - 
•  ^'lu  93-3q0/late  ir,       1976  Cong'^ess  expressed  its -support  for 
cont^n^inc        '^S*.  m  f^V  1  577  jnde'-  tne  Special  ^Act  authority.  In 
pv  1  977  *re  f-ackcc^nc  and  F^elc  "testing  Frograr  ' under  the  Special 
^^'-cjects  Ac:  vi  iTtjecc^e  tne  Packaging*  and  Di  ssenlnati  on  Frograr,        "*  ^.'^ 
K.ccrporatinc  t-.e  M^.    It  is  expected  t^at  the  packaging  and  di sser-?nation 
e^^crts  wilTcperate  •^a^^cniousl^  for  the  following  reas*l>ns'    (1)  bo|h 
.efforts/nave  t'-e  sare  gene»^al  otjectwe,  (2)  the  Fackaging  Prograri 
d^:envery  syster  to  get  tne  packaged  projects  mto-the  hands 
G-f'^ciils  ,and  ;3}  the  NjN  recognizes  the  potential  of  havin^^ 
prstratcrs  ^  o/e  tc^.ar^d  packaging  parts  of  thatr  *prc jects  ' 


reorder-*  to  reach,  a  larger  nur'ber  of  potential  aci^pter 

^  -cts"  !aticnv,iae  and  to  "ake  the  export  of  pfo^cTs  r.ore  . 

^rfect^ /e--e.^.  by  recucing  tne  arount  cf  assistance  needed  fr'orr' 
:ev'e'opers 'ir  ^rplei  entmg  t^^e  projects  elsewhere. 
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Progr&m  Scope:    '    »  .  ,  *       '  •  * 

♦  <^ 

The  effort  was  initiated  with  funds  authorized  under  the  General 
Educatiorr  Provision  Act^^  Section '411  and  under  Title  IH,  Section  306  of 
the  Elementary'and  »Seconciar*y  Education  Act.    Six  effective  ctmpensi^tory 
education  projects  were  identified  and  packaged  in  FY  1974  an4,fcS£A 
Title -Ii;  Section  306  grdn*ts  were  awarded  ir  FY  75  to  19  school' sites, 
for  t-he  .purpose  of  inplemefitlng  one  of  the  siitcessful  projects.    Of  the 
19  Title  ill  , grants  to ^school  sites  for  the  purpose  of  implementing  the 
packag[ed 'Projects ,  approxinately  53/chools  ahd  3,500  students  were 
in^Qlved» 


The  projects  were  irr'plemented  in  school  year, 1  974-75  and  a  contract 
was^^v^arded  for  the  corduct  of  a  fieTd  test  eval uation.ta  assess  the 
process  by  which  the  districts  implemented^he  projeclJwia  a  Project 
I-n^onr.ation  Package  CPIP).    At  the  end  of  f5M  975  ,  Ti^T  III  grants 
Were  again  awarded  to  the  school  dist/ipts  participating  .in  this  effort 
for  Qontinuatior  of  the*projects  during  the  1975-76  scFiool  year. 


With  FY' 1975  funds,  under  {he  Cooperative  Research  Act,  the  field  test 
evaluation  was -continued 'in  order  tc  focus  cm  assessing  student  achieve,- 
ment  gain^,  a  contract  was  awarded  for  the  packaging  of -up  to  tweke  more 
effective  projects,  d  contract  was  awarded  for  thereyisipn  of  the  initial 
set  of  6  PIPs,  and  fo*l1o,wing_' tlrelr  revision ,  the  PIPs  were  disseminated  for 
irpler.enta.t1or  in  the  school  year  197G-77,^as  described  in  the  previous  sectjon. 

-Prograrr  bf  fee  liver  ess  ard  Progress 

\  -  .     ^       ^  '  •     ^       ^    ^    ^  ^ 

A  two-year  fi^d  tiryout  of  the  six  PIPs  in  19    project  sites  located -in 

'   17  schocfl  districts  was  iriti*.ted  In  July  of  1974.        The  fjeld' test  Involved 
approximately  53  schools  and  3500  children  at  the  19  >sites/  SiTes  partici- 
pating in/the  field  test  received  ESEA,  Title 'III,  Sectior^  306  grants^for 
th^  Implementation  of  t-he  pitojects  vi$  the  PIPs.  The  emphasis  of  the.  first 

•  year  of^  this' effort  (School  Year  1974-75}  was  on  monitoring  the^  insta'llatlon 
orocess  and  determining  users  atLUuaes  toward  the  Pjps  and  the  projects. 

||he  results  of  thrfirst  year  of  the  flelch  test  Indicate  th^t  in  spite  ^  ^ 
W  the  d)(ff1ca?tiey  encountered  by  school  personnel  1n  attempting  to 
implerr^Yit  the^IP  specjf ications  for  the  start  up  stage  which  began  . 
late  and  ol^C^schedule ,  the  project  Implementation  was  accomplished. 
In  every,  site,  with  gre^exc^ption ,  there  wa$  a  PIP  project  (or  projects) 
irvoper^tion  by  February  of  the  first  y6ar.    Moreover,  the  Instructional 
pnograrps*  were  implerented  as  ^estribed  jn  the'PIRs  and  the  prbjects  were  ' 
recogrvized  as  entities  in  their  school  <Jistr1cts.    In  addition,  "    -  , 
,  project  directors  and  instructional  staffs  had  developed  jfnsiderable  ^ 
pride  In  ar^  ownership- of  their  projects.    They  weit"  plealecf  wlt'fi^'lhe  ' 
vistructlonSl  prograr  and  felt,  that  Improved  student  attitutes  toward 
learning,^  and  in  scne  case.,  greater 'academic  ach1;evements  had  resulted.. 
No  dissent  was  heard  from  citlTer  parents  of  partlcipantaor  from" 

.Qomrr,un'Uv  groups.    Results  cf  the  second  ^ear  of  the  stuQy  wijl  be  avail- 
able early  ir  -j  977,  "  .  ■    ,         .  Izl 
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Whil^  school  districts  were  successful  in  installing  the  projects  via  ttie 

PlPs'^'and  result^  indicate -that  packaging  is  a  Y^^t^le  approach, 'a  nurber 

of  revisions  needed  in  the  naterial^  to  further  fa.c-ilitate  their  irrplemen-  * 

tation  was  identified.    Nevertheless,  results  were  sufficiently  encouraging 

to  initiate  the  revdsion  and  dosseni nation  of  the  six  packaged  projects, 

the  development  of  ^  second  series  of,  Project  Information  Packages  a  field 

test  of  four  of  these  newly  develope^J  packages  (bilingual  projects),  and 

a  study  to  examine  the  .process  by  which  the  six  revi&ed  PIPs  are  disseminated 

and  inplenented .  ;  *  ,        *  ^ 
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Ongoing  a^hcj  Planryd  Evaluation  Studies  *  ^  , 

1 ,  EvaTUatlon  of  the  Fi'e^cj  Test  of  Project  Information  Packages 

The  purpose  of  thii  two-year  study  which  began  ia^July  1-^74 /is  to 
evaluate  th¥  process  by  Which  packaged  educatipnaV^rojects*  are 
implemented  in  order  to  deternne  the  viability  of  d>ssenindting 
exemplary  projects  for  in\plenentation  by  school  distrififts  via  ^n^ 
exportable  package.    The  evaluation  is  being  conducted  under  con-*  \ 
tract  v'ith  Stanford  Peseerch  Institute.    The  first  year  of  the 
evali^^mff  has^  tj^en  corpleted.  •  It  focused  on  the  installation  and 
operation  cf  the  packaged  educational  approaches.    The  focus  for  ^ 
the  iecond  year  of  the -study  \^r>  process)  is  to  determine  the  .irpact 
of  line  a^ojects  on  student  achieverent -and  to  explore  the  school 
districts  intentions  for  continui-ng  the  projects  after  federal  funding 
is  vjiithdrawn.    Prelimrary  resists  were  presented  in  the  first  year 
report  1975.    The  final  report  cf  the  fied  test  eva'hjdtior  is  expected 
inv^e  winter  of  1977.  -  . 

2.  Evaluation  of  the  Disserination/Irpler^n^ation  of  the  Revised 
^  Project  Inforratior  Packages  -  First  Series 

This  study  exannes  the  dissemination  and  ii7Qlementatior  cf  the  six 
revised  project  inforr.atior  packages  whiih  are  ctirrently  being  disserrinated 
through  the'Title  I  State  coord'inatcrs ,  the  Title  III  State  facilitators,  • 
and  through  8  dissermation  contractors..  The  studyos  conc^ned  with  two 
aspects  q/^  tH^  dissenination  prograffi:    the  effectiveness  of  the  overall 
dissemination  stragecy  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  ^esultTng  PIP  implementa 
tlops  Jd  Jcvcal  .comr^unUTes.^  Regarjdinj  the  di sse-mation  strategy,  the 
extent  to  wpich  the  various  dissemination  units  are  able  to  obtain  PIP* 
adoptions  will  be  examined  in  an  attempt  to  identify  those  factors  that 
appear  to  facilitate  or  Inhibit  adoptions  by  local  comriun"ities.  Ir 
addition,  in  a  sample  of  local  ccmrunities  who  -have  adopted  one  cf  the 
st/T-projects ,  th^  study  w|ll  examine  the  extent  to  which  adopting  LE/^'s 
follow^IP  guidelines.    The  Study  wi]l  result, >n  a  series  of  reconrendatidns 
for  the  improvement  of  the  dissemination '-strategy ,  -and  for 'encourtging 

better  impjiementaticn.   '  ,  .  .         '  - 

*  ■> 

The'study,  being  conducted  by  American  -Institutes  for  Research,  began  in 
the  summer- of  1976  and  wi  11' continue  for^'two  years.    Data  collection  will 
consist  of  on-site  ct>servatjons ,  interviews,  and  surveys  of  disseminatipn 
^activities.    It  is  anticipated  tha^t  the  study  wiTl  be  compteted  in  Decem^ber, 
.1978.  ' 
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3.  field  Test  and  Revisioli  of  Four  Bi  1 1 nguarEducation  Project 
Infonr>ation  Packages^  -  Second  Series  TT 

The  purpose  of  thiS  two  year  stucy<'TS  to  proviae  »critTcal  information  . 
on  the  problems  in  the  actual  installation  of  the  projects  via  the 
Project  InformatTor  Packages  in  order  to  revise  therr  prior  to  their 
national  di-sserinat^on.    The  field  test  effort  in 'the  1977-78  school 
year  will  evaluate  the  irrplementation  process  and  problems  and  suggest  - 
'  revision  in  tne  packaged  products  that  would  further  facilitate  their     ^  , 
adoption  and  irrpl erentati on .    Dtimng  the  1978-79  school  year,  the  packages^ 
will  be  revised  according  to  results  fror  the  previous  year  of  the  study-. 
The  study  will  becm  in  '^arch  1  977  and  will  be  corpleted  August  1979. 
and.wiii  be  corpll^  August]' 

4 .  l^ser/Pref erence  Needs 

It  is  planned  tha't'this  study  wi  11  j^dentify  the  needs  of  local  educators  • 
for  inforrration  on  exerriplary  projects  in  various  areas.    The  stlldy  would 
provide  the  following  kinds  erf  inforration:       )  likely  size  of  rrark^s 
for  packaged  inforration  abo/t  exemplary  projects,  (2)  kinds  of  infonn^tiCn 
yvhich  a^e  rest  useful  to  school  districts,  (3)  form  the  information  should 
be  in  to  be  rost  useful  tc  school -districts ,  and  {^)  general  receptivity  , 
of  school  districts  to  selecting  , and -inplerenti ng  new  curricula.  * 

In^addition  to  surveying  the  education  rarketpiace,  tne  study  will  identify 
existing  ex^rpiary  projects  in  various  prcgrarp  areas  that  are  inmediately 
3vailable-to  reet  local"  needs.    These  progranis  will  m  turn  serve  as  a 
resource  pool  frcr  which  future  packages  can  be  developed. 

This  study  is  expected  tc  tegin  in  ''ay    1977  and^to^be  completed  July  1978. 

5.  Syntnesis  of  the  Firdmgs  of  :issen, ^.nation  Pelated  Studies 

t4[   purpose  of  tnis  study  is  to  gain  a  cle^r  understanding  of  what  has 
been  learned  in  the  early  fed'eral  arttenpts  at  di sserr^ination  in  order 
to  irprove  or  better  irplenent  ^proposed  disserinatton  activities  and 
strategies.    Accordingly,  this  "study  will  synthesize  the  findings  of 
&r*eyiOLS  and  an  going  disserination  studies  and  upon  that  basis  address 
the  various' pel  icy  relevant  as^ues  with    which  GE  is  faced  right  be 
r.ore  effectively  dissennated  for  use  in  the  nation's  schools,  taking 
into  accounUuse^  inforF,atiof  needs,  school  district  constraints,  and  r'oles 
and  functioWtG  be  perforred       federal,  state,  and  local  edi/cation 
agencies.    This  study  is  expected  tf  begin  ir  January  1977  and  to  be 
ccrrpleted  August  1977. 
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Sources  of  Evaluaticm  of  Data: 

1.    Hor?t,  D.P.,  Piestrup;  A.M. ,  Foat,  CM.  and  Binkley,  J.LI 

Evaluation  of  the  Field  Te&t  of  Project  Information  Packag> 

Vol.11  -  Recommendations  for  Revisions,  "-fountain  View,  C/lif^S^ia : 
RMC  Research'  Corporation,  1976. 


Piestrup,  A.M.,  Design  Considerations  for  Packaging  Effective 
Approaches'  in  gompensUtory  Education.^^  Los  Altos,  Galiftrnia: 
RMC  Research  Corporation,  1974  ^Report  Vo,  rR-241) .        '  ^ 

\  *  ' 

Stearns,  M.S.  Evaluation  of  the  Field  Test  of  Project  tnforr^tlon 
Packages:     Vol  I  -  Viability  of  Packaging,     ^^enlo  ^ark/,  California: 
Stanford  R-esearch  Institute,  1975. 

Tallmadge,  G.K.,  The  Development  of  Project  Information  Packages 
for  Effective  Approaches  in  Compensatory  Education.     Los  Altos, 
^California:     P^^C  Research  Corporation,  1974  (Report  '^o.  '  UR-254)  . 
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'ANNUAL  EVALUAT 101^^ PORT  OK' EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Assistance  to  States*  for  State  Equalization  PJans 


le^slation:. 

Expiration  Date: 
Funding  Hi-story: 


Section  642  of  Title  VII  of  the  Educational  Amendments 
of  1974  CP.L.  93-380) 


SeptenbeY  30,  19  78  - 
Yeaj:  Authoriza  tioni 


1/ 


1976  ' 

T rans ition  Qua 
i^977 


Appropriation 

$  0 
$      3,000,000  \ 
$  ].(^500,000 


Program  Goals  and  Ob.ie c tives;,  ^7 

 '/^'  ^ 

The  program  set  up  by  Section  842 ^has  two  major  purposes:     (I)   to  reward 
those  States  which  hdve  exacted  equitable  and  fair  systems  of 'school 
finance  by  offering  re mbursenent  retroactively  for  expenditures  associated 
with  developing  or  adjiinis ter ing  the  school  finajice  equalization  plans,  and 
(2)   to  encour^e  States  which  have  nbt  acted  to  reform  their  school  support 
systeras^.bjr  of  fering  reimbursement  for  costs*associated  with  deve  Ipping  new 
plans*  ,  Section  842  authorizes  funds  to  reimburse  States  for  costs  incurred 
in  the  development  or  administration  of  a  plan  f-or  equalization  of  S^tate 
and  local  school  finance  programs,  ^  Such  plans  must  be  consistent  ^^it-h  tHe 
provisions  of  J^e  Fourteenth  Amerf^ment,  and  have  as^their  primary  purpose* 
achievement  of  equality  of  opportiViity  for  all  child'ren'enrolled  in  schools 
in  the  State's  local  educational  a^ncies. 

Program  Operations:  •  # 


States  are  required  to  submit  two  -documents  to  the  Commissiqiner  to  apply 

The  States  inufi^- submit  '^ther  a  developed* 


for 


funds  provided  under^the  law. 
plan  oi  State  aid  o^r  a  proposal  to  develop  sudjfi  a  plan.    The  second  dbcument 
whnch  States  must  submit  is  an  ^ppli^cation  for  reiBibur sementi    IB^^^^  States 
are  encoyr^ged  to  submit  such  an  appl ication 'along  with  theiiipian  or 
proposal,   the}^  are  not  restri-cted  to  submission  of  one  such  application,  but 
may  submit  multiple  claims  until  the  ainoUnt  of  Jtheir  entitlement  has  been 
awarded.    According  to  program  regulations,  the  Stable  plan  to  equalia^ 
expenditures  is  intended  to  be  a  "detailed  description  of  the  StaCe*s 
policies,  prpgC^JrVj          operating  procedures  relating  to  the  State's  program 
and  financia?>/a3:^A5tahce  to  local  -educational  agencies  in  that  State. The 
Statc-pl'an  idjjfur t her*  c>rpe ct^^  to  meet  certain  guidelines  as  set  up  in  the 
regulations  ^jplLx-i^tcd  wi t  h  »the  J  aw.  •  Whale  no  State  'plan  is  required  to 
mel^t;  aM'  '^uideAnp^tH  a  Statu?  plan  must  not  re'iect  the  principles  as» 
characterized' b'^  'th(?  %uido lines,   


J./Scctlon  B4^  contains  no  appropriation  auihofiza tion  as  suclu  However, 
Con^g^ess'  has  taken  the  position  thaSt^tho  language  of  the  Act  constituted 


n  autl- 


an 
costs 


ligc^tiot^  for '  the  Federal  Cov^rrpnent  to^roimburse  States  for  approved 
,  ariid  has  appropriated  the  amount^  aS  indicate^,  ^ 
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/ 


The  guidelines  set  fortr  lor  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  State  ^ii^Bncial 
L       plan  to  equalize  e'lucational  opportuAitv  witriin  tiie^Statc  sutigest  that-:   '  \x 

,\  •  ,  \-       .  ^ 

( i)   the  pl<«m  allow    l  !:pLn(ii  t  urcs  pejr  pupil  to  varyV  * 
with  var^in^  costs  of  tt'o  educational  needs  of  Y 
^  pupils^  vdiVinj  costs  of  erlucational  proerans,-  ^ 

('e.g.,  special,  vocational,  or  bilingual 
programs),  v.^ryip.  -capital  and  t  r^nspor  tat  ipn 


cost/; 


^        (2)    the  plan  not  allow  Lh\  u'c-alt  j  or  the  ^neasurement 
of  trie  wcdit''^  of  loctTl  educational  agi-ncies  to 

influence  the  r/LSources  e;:pendcd  by  such  agencies  •  v 

and   the  plan  dc   financed  >y  an  equitable  tax  sys»ten;        ^  * 

(3)    tie  pljn*  encourage  cit^izcn  intei\^jst   in  educational 

dec  i  sion-T^ar  In^ , '  r'ncoiirat;e  efficient  allocation  ^ 
cc'ucational   resources  and  provitlc  a  ^eans  of 
'     cVdluatin     it-s  ,4|^ti  p7-o^ress. 

If  a  State  siib^its  a  proposal   to  develop  a  plan  instead  of  a  pl^ln  itself., 
the  propos^a!   is  e*-:pccteu  to  jJdress  itself  to  the  guidelines  outlint^d 
above.    As  an  exarple  ,^  s tudic s  describe^^  m  the  proposal   should  x^-<-o^nize 
weaknesses  of  fhe  Staters  <fi^rent  financial   systen  in  neetini;  the  guidelines 
if  soich  v;eaknesse«  or  violations  of  the  ?uideliliGs  exist/    After  the  proposal 
has  been  f'indi^'d.    Lne  Statr   rer^JiHS  obIi^'atc>'   to  submit  the  plan  to  the 
Commissioner  foj;  approval   or  ''i^pproval,  ^ 

Before  gubnittinr   the  application  for  reimbur senent   to  the  Comni ssioner , 
the  State  aeuncy  nust   have  solicited  views  of  the  financial  plan  from  the 
Staters  fovefnor,   local  educational  a.^encics  ,  and  other  intereste^i  parties. 
The  application  itseli  nust  contain:  '  :  / 

(1)  Certification  ot'  tlu  agency's  authority. 

(2)  Detailed  a^^coui^t  of  costs  incurre^i'or  a 

'Scriedulc    o{    reinj.)urserents  forcoststob'^incurroJ. 
*  1-  -  .        .  _ 

(3)  Reasons  why  the  plan  rejects  any  of  the  ^'Uidelines.  ,j 

(4)  A  description-  of  hoi-;  appropriate  State  at;encies  arte 
involved  in  dievelopnent  and  admmi^ration  of  the 

financial  plan.  «    /  .  ' 

■  t 
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Onct.*  tijL'  'U.'itt   i)ldu  (or  proposal)  and  application  for  re inbur^men t  have 
been  -'appro.vL'd , '  tJ.r  Cormissionfr  dt.temi^iCs  the  allopatlon  of  ^ids  to  be 
made.    According  to.th(    rules  and  regulations,  .^The  ent i tK-jjic^  of  each 
State  shall  be , deternined  on  the^basis  of  a  t, t ra i£;'n't- 1  mo  formula,  such 
th.at  the  t.-ntitleTat*nt  of  tlu    v\ust  pppulous  State  shall  be  S'1,000,OOQ,  the 
» L-ntitleincnt  of  tb*.  -U^^^t  oopulotiS  Stat-'  shall-  by  >!OTD,000  and  the 
cntltlopent  of     jli-  otin.  r  St.it^    sluill  fall  betv/cen  t tie^||g anount s-  based 
on  the  ratio  of  t'^at  Stait's  population  to'  the  popul'ation  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole."     Sub.^quert   sections  of  t^u  Rules  d.tsxruss  thi  -manner  in 
which  allocations  bh.all  hi  nade  if  fund.s  are^  in^uf  f  i  cient  to  ^neet  the 
quoted  stard-^rJ.     \  StJt*.\-  ^U'>c  Jtion  wi  H   di  pmJ  upon  t''\o  total  amount  * 
appropriatth   for  zr*    pro.ra-'  an'  tu    nu---ber  o:   ^t  it.:S  vi  t^  approved''  . 
application-^.    ,r  o;)s^rruerttj\ ,       ci\ix\  Statt.''^     rant  '.ill  be  equal  to  a 
iixi'd   jmoun  (-nO,riOi)  m  Iria    :>-ans]tion  ^^it^arttr),  plus  an  amount  " 
proportion..    lJ^L•i•.   Stat  *s  populat-ioru 

Program  5c ope:  ^    '       '  ^ 

•  ■  ^ 

As.  of  Ubru.iry  d^,l';»7:,   34  States  h.i''  submitted  applications  for 
reimbarsc-me.'nt  uncer  Section '342,  \^ith  a^ar-is  totaling  ^'8,994,437.  The 
table  on  pi.e    ^      .:ivc  s  tS  t-  ••ntitK^vni,  the  amoun^  (rf  funds  requ^istcd, 
.tiie  ar^ouni  ji   fur"'s  a;  .ir  i-.d   and   tht;  a-^ount  of  remaiilin^  funds  ir^  the 
entit}e-(nt  iur  i  jc'"  '-tai.  .  '  ^  .  « 

Pro^j.T  Y  :,iK'Lli'^'t  nt     /  ah  ^  Fro^rt  :  ^  •      "  ;  '      ■  . 

As  can  bo  s*-.  n  frc^^  l\v    lahlc,  morr  tun  fiiU  tfu   State:^.hav^  mad.c 
appli^ali  )n  for       r  ^bu'- \  n  t .     The  vjsL  majority  of  suth  States  have 
sub'-ittc'd  proposals  t._^d\VL;l(^p  a  pi  .in  rjtiur  than  sub-^ittiniir  a  plan  itsdf. 
-uctiDH  -^.42   ]c^iS]ftion  an-  associated  regulations  seems  to  have  stimul^tejd 
Stat'o  10  b'  -nn  t:  J  f "r^  u  1  a tf '^S ta tt    financial  ai^'  plans  comprising  conscious 
att^m.pis   to  prjvl  v  r^j^jliL\  of  c  lucational  opportunitv. 

Mn-^om^    ^n    pian:id'  F:vaJ.uiiion  'ItL'U'S- 

secause  r.w)  ,r  3:-' s  oj'*  rations  "*h  "<in  ;n  Ibf  T--ansiCion  Ouarter,  there  arc 

no  un-u.o-lnj  nvjiuataor  sIu'k',     Planrif-:  evjluaiion  s'tu'dies  are  still  in 
t!if   for-^atfH/'  V^a.o,  but  m  i\  tat-f    .itl-cr  or  both  of  thu  followirfg  directions 

'  M     '   'tuJv       ^;  t(  i-^uTi    t'"*t.xLent  of  cqua ]  i  xa t ion 
,   *     r  ac  '  1  r  V.  f-'  f  L.'Mc'    ol  L.iincd  rt  i mbur st  m^.nt  *  A 

■    ■     •  -  /■. 

^    '2)      \  stu'y  to  'ht.  ^^.n.    t'K'     -'t.nt  to  whicr>  Ihe  ^ 
iS^ation  provi  u  \' i\<     .Lir-aUis  to 's  t  aii  , 
^ :op     I'iti      MViTif  Id}   did  plans  to  obtain  enuitv 
ip  <  iut  "ilioT'.a-    opp  •rt'-nit  -  .  I 


SECTION  842  -  ievised  February  24,-  1977 


State 


Alabama 
'Alaska 

Arizona 
^  ArfeaT>eas. 
California 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delawa re 
f lorida 
'  Georgia  ' 

Hawaii 
Idaho  , 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 

Kysas  ^ 
Kentucky 
Louisiana  r 
Maine 
Maryland 


Massachusetts 
Michigan  ^ 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Montana  ^ 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 


New  Mexico 
New  -York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
^hio 


Entitlement 

 ^  : 


Amount 
Requested 


Ajoount 
Awa  rde'd 


Amount  of 
Remaini.n^ 
Entitlement 


.  241,739 
100,000  , 
179,723 
175,690 

1,000, WO 

195,281  ] 
220,307  J 
110,344 
440,015  ^- 
298,802' 

122,484 
119,442 
,  574,171 
317,911 
210,270 

184,368 
^232  ,053 
/  249,934 
■  131,030 
264,266 

339,211 
^  484,631 
256,203 
187,349 
2.?4,200 

117,356 
152,593 
110,212  ' 
120,46a 
405,961 

134,098"^ 
878,379  ' 
320,628 
112,929 
,  555,986 


241,739 
100,000 

0  •  - 

1,000,000  ' 

195,275 
0 

110,344 

440,015' 

293,709 

G 

0  - 

336,942  , 

317,-911 

210,270 

184,368 
.,232,053 

0  ' 

0 

339,211 
484,631 
,256,203 
187,^49 
^08,46D 

117,016* 
152,593 
0 


405,961 

85J 
878,379 
:i20,628 
112,929 
555,983 


-a4l,>39 
100,000 
0 

1^000,000 

"    ^195,275  ' 

^  0 
110,344 
^40,015 
293,709 

'  0 

336,942 
347,911 
t  210,270 

^84,368 
23?,05^ 
0' 

0 

i 

339,2^1 
^^8^,63fl 

187,349 
208,460 

117^016^ 
152,593 

9  ^ 
.  0 

405.961 

'  85,110 
878,379 
320,628 
112,929 
555>,983 


.  0 

179,723.  • 
175,690 
0  ^ 

0  * 

0 

^    5,093  - 

122^484 

119,942 
237,229 

0 

0' 

0  ^ 

249',  934 
131,030 
264,266 

0  ' 

b 

.    0  I 

0 

85,740 
3-40 

0 

110',  2 12 
120,468 


a. 
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Section  842  -  Revised  Feb;fuary'24,  1977    (Continued) * 


State 


Entitlement 


Amount 

/  ^Requested 


Amount 
Awa rded 


Amo\in(  of 
R^milning  * 
Entitlement 


pklat)6ma 

202,557' 

20L,557 

202,557 . 

0 

OrBgon      '  '  \ 

.^^^  1^3,886 

183,886 

183,886 

0 

^  Pennsylvania 

604,01^ 

604,000  . 

'  604,000 

18 

Rhode  .Island 

126,165 

126,165  • 

126,165  • 

0 

South  Carolina 

206,677 

0* 

0 

206,677 

South  Dakota  • 

114,902 

114,902 

l1!,902 

0 

Tennessee 

266,896 

'      '  0 

0 

266,896 

•  Texas 

611,731 

61i;73l 

611,731 

*  Utah 

'136';  728 

136,728 

136,728 

Vermont 

105,566  ' 

L 

105,^566 

105,566 

0 

Virginia 

*  300,249 

0 

0 

300,249 

Washington 

238,189^ 

238,189 

238,189 

0 

J             West  Virginia 

^  ,  163,243 

0 

6 

• 

163,243 

Wisconsin 

285,172 

0 

0 

285,172 

Wyoming 

100,921 

100,921: 

T/%t*a  1 

1  O  LClX 

i  J  ,  •+0  J  ,  H^J  X. 

V  . 

1 

qqA  A'ii  ^ 

\-  ■  .' 

A   AQO  QQL 

1 

\ 

4 

i 

-» 

• 
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Evaluation  of  Postsecondary  Education  Programs 

The  overriding  purpose  of  OE  postsecond^ry  education  programs  is  to 

«.  *  *  ■»  • 

enAan^e  educatioaal  opportunity-     The  principal  Federal  ^rategy.  in  pursuit 

pf  these  g^ls  is  to  provide  funds  for  student  assistance,  both  directly  to 

students  and  indirectly  through  states  and  institutions  of  postsecorydary 

education  with  the  assumptions  that  needy  students  should  be  aided  first  and 

that  student^  will  bea^  some  of  the-responsibility  of  financing  their  education 

*ToX;al  obligations  for  these  programs  administered  by  OE  in  FY  1976  anounted' to 

slightly  more  than  $2.8  billion.  .       ^  *  ' 

The  principal  forms  of  student  assistance  administered  by  the  U.S^  o/fice  * 

of  Education  are  grant  programs  (REOG,  SEOG,  SSIG)  which  provide  non-rdti;rnable 

' 

afd  ($1,256  million  in  FY  1976);  self-iielp  program^  (CWS,  Coop  Ed,  JGSLP,  NDSL) 
which  accounted  for  $1 , 305  >jiilion»  in  FY  1976^^:  setvice  programs  (Talent  Searcli 
Upward  Bound,  Special  Services  to  pisadvantaged  Students,  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Centers'  al'ong  with  Legal  Training  for  Disadvarftaged)  aiihed  at  recruiting 
t  .  '       ^        ^  . 

counseling,  and  tutoring  disadvantaged  students  both  prior  to  and' once  they  are 

enrolled  in  postsecondary  institution  ($71  million  iP  FY  1976);  and  finally 
institutional  programs,  primarily  the  Developing  Institutions  program,  which 
Accounted  for  $185  million  in  FY  1976. 

*    This  amount  iSjcludes  obligations  only,  actual  loans  made  in^FY  J976  under 
the  Direct  Loan  and  GSL  Programs  were  in  excess  t)f  .$1,450  million^ 
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The  Impact  of  yttident  Assistance  Prog 

(1)    Participation, Rates  '  . 

At  the  outset  of  this  discussion  it  should  be  made  clear  th«t  vhile 

participation  rates-  are  a  readily  available  and  commonly  employed  measure 
"  of  how  young  people  are  accessing,  choosing  among  an^  persisting  in 

institutions  of  postsecdndary  education,  they  are. not  measures  of  the 

distribution  of  educational  oppprtunity Jlather ,  they  are  measures  of 'the 
pvresults  of  young  people's  response  to  whatever  educational  and  non-educational 

opportunities  in  fact  exist.    Differences  in  these  rates  bv  student  or  familyy 

characteristics  (such  as  income,  sex,  ethnicity,  or  dtate  of  residence) 
.should' not  by  tlfemselves  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  lack  of  opportunity  or  As- 

evidence"  that^tudent  aid  programs  .are  not  importantly  impacting  on  educational 


opportune  t}»* 


Nonetheless,  §uch  rates  -do  describe  'imooftant  features  of  the 
in  which  t^e  student  aid  programs  operate.  / 


fontext 


Table  I  attempts  to  show  where  v;e  are  in  access  terms  using  p^ t icipatidn 
ratfes  based  on  preliminary  tabulations  of  the  high  school  class  of  197Z» 
surveyed  in  the  spring  of  1976.        '     ,    ,  •  ,  -  A 
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-               Table  I       -                                       •  x 

*Dl8trlbutlcm  6f  1974  High  School  Gra<flia^es.  Curreatlj  \  \ 
^             or  Ever  Engaged  in  Postsecondary  Study  vs.  Non-Stody  Activities 
y                      in  Spring'  1976  by  Family  Income   ,            .     ^  . 

'             '       '           '       '            '     -             ^     .                     •        .  A  . 

*    -                        ^  '          ^                                                    Acti-frity         .  ^  " 

-  *  '  >  Percent  Percent  * 

•  ^                     Percent                Percent              Voc./Tech..               Not^                  Percent  Percent  Studying 

#«adly  Iftcotne       Pour-^ear  r.inst .      TVo-Year  Inst.         or  Other    If         Stu4yiftg  Total     *     '  All  Instw  Types 

Current     Ev5r     Current     Ever     Current     Ever  '   Current     Ever     Current  Ever   .  Currettt  )  Ey^r^ 

$0  -  2,999^        ^25.0    ^'2?.l       10.5       ^17.4       ^7.^3        .18.0       57.2'      ^^-^i  ^^'^  ^^-^ 

$31000  -  5.999         21.^0'^    i5.^       15.7         22.6        5.1         14.2       58.2  .     57.7^       100*  100       41.8^  '62.3 

'$6»0OO  -  8.999*     '24.5,      *  26.-0       15^8         22.2*       3.9        12.5^55.4     ^39.2^1^  100  100       44.1  60.8  ^ 

$f;00b  -  11.999  ;  25'.2^     29.8       17.8^        27.4        4.3         1^.7.  '    52.7     ^32.2     '    100  100*      47.3.  ^67.8 

$12,000  •  14.59*     24.7         29.0       22.1         30.0  .       6.5         12.8      ^46.9         28.1'       100  '100*    '53.1  71.9, 

,    ^                         '  '  *              ...     %  .       ^  ^ 

^15.000  -  19.999     -34.5         39.8       22. ^        26.8^       4.4,      10.1       42.1,.-      24.0         100  ^  100      .57;*  56:0 

$20,000  r  29.999     41.3       "46.1       20.1-        27.5    .    3,5          8.^       35.0        18.4    '    ^100    .     100       65.0  81.6 
*       .                                          *        *         •                                 '           ♦  • 

$30,^)00  or  fiore       53.2         59.2       16.4         23.2'      4.0^     .    7.3   .    26. 5_       10.2-        1^0  100       73.5  89s,8 

Income.  Vnknown    '    26.5        31.4       17.7        25.2        4.4        10.8       51.4        32.7        100  100       48.6  ^  67^,3 


ToUl 


32.7       ,37;i       18.4         26.0        4.5-       10.6       44.4         26.3        10(h        100       55.6        73.7  ^ 


Source:  Preliminary  tabulations -from  Studies  on  the  Impact  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Programs.  Study  Impact  of 
Student  Aid  and  Labor  Market  Conditions  on  Access  to  Postsecondary  Educatl^]^  Institute  for  Demographic  - 
^nd  Economic  Studies'.  Inc.,  fdnded  by  Off^fce  of  Planning,  ^udgetitig.*  and  Evaluation.  Contract  #300-75-0382. 

U    Other  includes  all  other  formal  postsecondary  training  or  schooling  programs.  ^ 


The  data  in  Table  I  vindicate  that  participation  in  postsecondary\stu<iy 
activities  varies  markedly  with  the  level  of  family  income.     This  variation 
is  apparent  whethet  viewed  in  terms  of  currently-engaged  (Spring  1976)  or  ^ 
ever-engaged  participation  rates.     The  differenc^e  in  current  part;icipation 
between  the  lowest  and  highest  income  group  is  over  30  percentage  points. 
Figure  1  graphically  displays #he  current  participation  rate  data  c^^able  I 
for  all  types  on  institutions  and  compares  these  data  to  the  mean  participation 
rate  for  all  income  classes.    As  can  be  seen,  the  relationship  between  income  . 
and  participation  is  striking. 

The  data  in  Table  I  and  in  Figure  1  also  indicate  that  the  increasing 

proportions  engaged  in  poS:fsecondary  study  activities  at  higher .  income  levels 

is  principally  a  function  of  increases  in  the  4-year  college  going  rates  with 

income.     For  example,  less  than  25  percent  of  the  lowest  income  groups  attend 

4-year  institutions  while  over  50  percent  of  the  highest  income  class  falls 

intt>  this  category.     These  data  also  show  a  much  higher  probability  that  a 

low-income  high^school  graduate  will  attend^i  vocational/technical  type 

institution  than  is  the  probability , that  a/ high  Income  student  will  attend^an 

institution  of  this  type.     These  general/ impressions^ wi th  respect  to^choice  of 

institutional  type  are  also  reflected  /n  Tabfe  II  which  shows  the  disttibution 

vbf  students  by  income  and  institutional  type  and  includes  Only  those  members 

/  '  * 

of  the  survey  who  were  currently  (^ring  1976)  or  at  some  time  after  high   ^ 

school  graduatfion  pngaged  in  som^^  form  of  post  secondary  itudy  activity. 

Data  in  Table  III  indicat^  that  there  is-a  somewhat  greater  probability 
that  a  low  income  student  wiM  fail  to  complete  a  postsecondary  program  once 


Family  Income 


■  -  -   ■  r 

.  Table  TI  r 
Dlstributloi^  of  197A  High  School  Graduates  Currently  or  Ever  Engaged 
Ip  Pb^tsecondary  Study  Actlvltle^"^  Spring  1976  by  Institutional 
•  ,       TypB  and  Faiplly  tncoirte  ^    '   ^  , 

instjLtutlonal  Type 

Percent 
Voc./Tech.  or  Other  1/ 


Percent 
Four-Yfear  Inst. 


Parent 
Two-Year  Inst. 


Percent 
Total 


Current 

Ever 

Current 

Ever 

Current 

Ever 

Current 

Ever 

$0  •  2,999 

58.5 

43.3: 

_  24.6 

27.8 

\* 

16.9  , 

28'.  9 

'  100 

100 

J  $3,000-5.999 

50.4 

40.9  ^ 

37.6  . 

36.4  . 

11.3 

22.7 

-  100 

,    •       $6,000  -  8.999, 

"  (55.6 

42.8 

'35.8  * 

jB.7 

fO.7 

100  ^' 

100 

$9,000  -  11,9'9I9 

53,2 

43.9 

3/.7' 

40.4 

9.1 

15.7 

'  ,100 

^  $1?.000  -  14.999 

/46.4 

40.4, 

^  41.3 

41.7* 

12.1 

-  flJ 

loo  . 

'  iPO 

.$15,000-  19,999 

59.5 

51.5 

^  33.0 

.  35.2 

7.6  . 

.  13.3 

lOO 

100. 
100 

$20,000  -  29.999  - 

63:6 

56.5 

31.0 

J,3.V 

5.5^ 

'  9.9' 

100 

$30,000  6r  Morfe 
i 

72.4 

'  66.0  . 

22.3 

25.9 

5.3  * 

8.2 

'  100 

100 

Income  Unknown 

54.5 

46.6  . 

36.5 

37,4 

9.0 

16.0  , 

100'^ 

100 

•  Total 

58.6  ^ 

50.3 

33.0 

35.2 

8.2 

14.5 

100 

100 

o 


Source:    Prallnfnary  tabulations  from  Studies  on  -the  Impact  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Ptbgrams.  Stucfy  B:    Impact  of 
Student  Aid  afnd  Labor  parket  Conditions  on  Access  to  Postsecondary  Education,  Institute  f«' Demographic 
I    'and  Economlb  Studies.  Inc..  funded  \y  Office  of  Plannljug.  Budgeting,  and* Evaluation.  Contract  #300-75-0382. 


1^/  Other  includes  all  other  formal  postsecondary  training  or  schooling  programs. 
%  '  "  i  "  • 
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iFiffllly  Income 
$0  -  5,999 
$f>^00  -  11^999 
$12,000  -  14,99^ 
$15,000  -  19,999 
$20,000  -  29,9^9 
$30,000  or  More 
Income  Unknown  V 

Total 


Table  III  ,  ^ 

Droplet  Uates  1/  *of  I97i4  High  School  Gi^uates  from  First 

rstsecondary  Prbgram  Attended  as  of  Spring  1976  by  Institutional 
Type  and  Family  Income 

^  Institutional  Type^ 


Four-Year  Inst . 
Percent 

10.6 
7  A 

i 

9 

,9.5* 

6.6 
^  9,0 

'8.1 


Contract  #300-75-03^2. 


Two-Year'^nst. 

Voc/Tech. 
^  and  Other  2/ 

Totfel 

Percent f 

Percent  . 

Percent 

23.2  , 

•  19.2 

16. §r 

18.6    ,  ^ 
^    16.4  ^ 

18.3 

8^5  :  . 

/13.8 
12.2 

,20.1 

13.0 

13.7 
t 

•  16.0 

*    11.6  . 

\ 

16.9       •  . 

^7.0 

9.3 

16 . 3 

.  16.7 

13.0 

\ 

'  18.4* 

u 

14. 5 

12.5 

.  Impact  of  SAdent  Financial  Aid  Progr€|ms,  Study  B: 
on  Access  to  Postseconddry  feducation,  Institute  for 
ided  by  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  an*  Evaluation, 

B  completing  program 

and  was  not  attending 

any  program  at  the  time  surveyed.  , 
2/    Other  includes  all  gVher  formal >postsecondary  training  6t  Qchoolin^  progranys. 
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\  tnter«4  than  will  a  student  from        highest  income  claste*    A  student  from 
•  th^  lowest  family  incoroe  class  has  in  general  almost  an  80  percent  greater 
chince  af  dropping  out  than  a  student  from  the  highest  ificoifie  class.    'It  ' 
'  should  be  noted  that  Xhis  tendency  is  prgnounced  only  in  the  extremes  of 
family  income.    Thus,  not  only  do  participation  rates  vary 'by  ihcome  rather 
dramatically  initially,  they  have  ^ome  tendency  to  worsen  over"  time. 

Another. interesting  feature  of  the  dropout  rate  data  in  Table  III, 
however,  Js  the  variation  in  retention  by  institutional  type;  St 


ing 


4-year  institutions  face  a  rau^  lower  probability 'of  difopping/ouf  thalT  do^ 
students  entering  all  other  institutional' types!  '  This  is  true  for  afl  income' 
classes.    Thus,  it  Appears'  tl^t  'pai;t  of  tfie  ex|^lanation  pf  the  relatively 
higher 'dropout  rales  of  low- lticon«u  students  "is  the  ^f act  that' they  have  a 


somewhat  greater  tendency  to  attend  2-year  and  vocational/technical 


instfitutiouB. « 


2Qo 
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(?)    Net  Price ^ 

•    Equality  of  educational  opportunity  may  ^Iso'  be  viewed  in  terms  of 
.  "net, price",  defined  as  college  cost  minus  the  sum  of  family  contribution        ,  * 
and  grant  aid.     By' this  measure  equality  of  opportunity  exists  when  net 

•••  * 

i  price  does  not  vary  significantly  by  parental  income  for  students 

attending  schools  of ' a  ^iven  cost.     If  this  condition  obtains  for  all 

income  levels  and  at  each  co^t  level,  it  indicates  complete  financial  equality 

o%  opportunity  to  the  extent,  that  this  measure  represents  one's  concept  of  equal 

•    '    oppoj'tunity .     Financial  equality  of  opportunity  will  be^flttial  if  the  condition 

holds  only  for  some  income  and/or  cost  levels.  * 
« 

In  a  world  of  no  student  assistance,  an  important  source  of  differences  in  ^ 
net  price  by  income  level  (givBn  college  costs)^  is  the  tendency  for  family 
"contribution  to  increase  with  fajai^y  income.     By  distributing  grant  aid  so.  that 
itivaries  inversely  with  family  income,  student  assistance  programs  can  equalize 
student  resources  available  to  ove;:come " the  principal  financial  barrier  to 
acce^sing^ post«ec6ndary  qflucation.     Office  of  EdTic^tion  need-based  grant  programs 
/  "  are  explicitly  designed  to  <Xo  this.     As  measured  here,  however^  net  price  does  ^ 
.    ^ot^reflect  the  Impac't  of  public  policy  alone  but  the  interaction  of  public  poli<fy 
and  private  l)arental  decis-lons  about  how  much  they  wish  to  contribute  to  the 
edu(?ation  of  their  children* 

- 

If  the  ccfndition  of  equal  net  pjrice' by  family  income  level  holds  for 

all  college-6ost  levels  not  only  will  equality  of  access  be  achieved  but 
■*    *       •  '  , 

(subject  to  the. same  reservations)  equality  of  choice  as  well::     In  this  situation 
students  choosing  higher,  cost  colleges  will  face  higlier  net  prices — but  net 
•^^^  prices  which  will  not  differ  significantly  from  the  net  prices  faced  by  students 
Q  higher  or  lowfer  family  income.    Within  the  constraint  of  limited  resources 

ERIC  Office  of  Education  grant  programs  are  also*  structured  to  achieve  this  end. 


( 
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(3)    Empirical  Analysis  of  Net  Pric^ 

Data  for  first-time, .full-time  students  are  available  to.  determine  €fte"^ 
degree  to  wh^ch  differences  In  financial  bai;riers  to  edu  ^\  access  and 

choice  have  been  reiigved .     Unfortunately  data  are  not  readily  available  to 

■  f 

determine  if  differences  in  net  price  affect  participation  rates,  although  a 
currently  funded  study  is  attempting  to  determine  how  many  students  do  not 
attend  college  because  of  pr4.ce.     The  analysis  below  focuses  on  equali&aClon 
of  opportunity  for  students  ^jurrently  enrolled. 

Preliminary  data  from  Phase  II  of  Studies  on  the  Impact  of  ^Student 
Financial  Assistance,  gathered  In  Fall  1975,  show  a  remarkable  consistency 
across  income  class4s  in  the  actual  net  prices  paid  by  first-time,  full-time 
postsecondary  students  for  all  institutional  cost  levels  (see  Talkie  IV), 
•If  atudent  estimates  of  actu^iL  family  conti:ibut ion  aroused.     This  is' 
an  interesting  finding  given  the  availab iLjJty  of  aid  and  the  diversity*         •  ^ 
of  distribution  methpds  usfed  for  thes*  progralns.     For  example,  while  all.. 
"  Office  of  Education  grant  programs  are  need-based,  other  Federal  programs 
such  as  Veterans  Educational  Reoefits^as  well  ^s  many  if  no^  most  of  state  \ 
and  institutional  programs,  providie  grAnt  aid  on  bases  other  than  need  alone. 

»        The  consistency  of  net  price  is  especially  apparent  up  to  an  annual  family 

income  of  $20,000.     (Vj.r&iiallv  all  of  Office^f  Education  sponsored  aid  is 

targeted  on  students  with  family  incomes  below  $20,000.-)    For  any  cost  interval 

net  price  ^y  income  level  at  mo^q^differs  by  $243  and  4.7  percentage  points  and 

in  all  other  cosb  intervals  the^dif ference  Is  substantially  less.     The  differ- 
^        -  ■  ^  ^' 

ences  are  greatest  at  the  two  lowest  Institutional  cost  levels  ($5-2,000)  where 

there  is  a  distinct  tendency  for  the  two  lowest  income  groups,  ($f>6,000  and 

*    See  studies  cited  in  program  description  sheets  fpr  student  ^id  programs 
^        that  follow^thls  section.  ^ 
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FeTc«ntag««  •nd  A«»oac  of  Total  Colltfc  Co«t* 
PToa  F-^lly  Contribution  N(mr«t«rti«blt 
ZxUf  KiA  Source*  by  Parental  Iae<a* 
iht  *na  ln*tltutioo«l  Cott  for  Pltit-tfta«, 
^    Full-tl««  Stttdint*  lo  F»ll  1975  «od 
C^lcu^C«d  lUt  Ptlc«  ^ 


f 


Ia»tlt>itloo<l  Co«t 


$0-6, (XK) 


$6,001-10.000 
I  TC-Aao\mt 


2^ 


Toc*l  Coatj 
"  Grant  (kld^ 

Family  Rtaourca^ 
I  praot  Jljfd  ♦  Fam  P»»t 
JI»t  ,Pr  lea 

Total  Coat 
Grant  Al4 
Fm^IT  Etaourcaa 

I  Grant  At*  +  F* 

1^  Iftt  Prlct 

Ia«t>  Coat  -  ^2.00l7?.SOO 

Total  Coat 
Crattt  Aid 
L  Pattllf  Raaou'cta 
E  Gf%k^Aiil      ra«.  Raa 
Hat  Ptlca 


Inat.  Coat  -  l2^50lC!^xOQQ 


82.123 

50  8 

1.07« 

23.4' 

*9« 

75.* 

i.5n 

2^:9 

5*9 

100 

3.335 

51.3 

1.779 

16.9 

564 

70.3 

2.363 

*  29.8 

9*4 

Total  Coat 
>^  Grant  Aid 

Faa|Iy  Itaaoiircta 
*  L  Gr»nt  Aid  ♦  Fa» 

Hat  PtIc* 

All  Inatltutlpnal  Co>_t , 
Total  Coat 

C^nt  Aid 
Fuily  nAo^rcaa 
I  Gra^t  Aid      Faa.  R«a 
■•t  Prf ca 


510.001-15.000 
I  ^-A»ount 


515.001-10.000 !    I2t),(tol-M.000;  550.0$ 
1  TC-A«oupt  .        |»rC-AMOuati       1  TC' 


100 
3«  4 
32.6 
71  1 
»  9 


$2.U3 
(25 
699 
1,574 
619 


iOQ 
20.6 
49.2 
69.8 
30.6 


$2,164 
466 
1.055 
1.501 
663 


100 
5V0 
20.4 
71.4 
28 


4.153 

'?.iie 

849 
2.967 
1.186* 


iOO 
33  1 


3.444 
1.540 
•  763 
2,i03 
liWfO 


100 
31.5 
J4.C 
65.5, 
34  5 


3.582 
1,128 
1.217 

1.71/ 


100 
11.6 
59. 4 

71.0 
29.0 


12.294 
267 
1.162 
1.629 
665 


lUO 
45v2 
25.1 
70  1 
29  7 


100  4.424 
48  4-^141 
23  i^,041 
71  9  3(182 
28,1  1.2*i 


4,168 
1,885 
1.045 
2.930 
1.238 


100  4,471 

40  7  n.rf^i 

26.7  1,192 


100  • 
52.2 
17.8 
70.0 
30  0 


4.959 
2.569 
881 
3.472 
i>87 


69  6 
Ma 


100 
47.6 
21  4 
69.0 
31.0 


100 
')0.9 
22  2 

n  0 

27  0 


2.3^i9 
1.205 

525 
1.730 

ft59 


100 
39,9 
30  4 
70  2 
29  • 


3.013 
1.358 

5.P29 
2.H»6 
I.C74 
3.471 

l.i5^\ 


2,414 
962 
733 

1,695 
719 


4,253 
1.377 
1.567 
2.944 


iOO 
32.4 
36.8 
69.1 


looy 
3r7 

38.5 
70.1 
29.9 


lOQ 
J5.6 
^5  (f 
71  6 

«;S.4 


4,593 
1.456 
1.767 
3.«J 
1.372 


5.212 
1,906 
1.824 
3.730 
1.482 


lOQ 
21.9 
4*.6 
66. i 


3.627 
796 
.1.61*' 
?,414 
1.213 


100  $2..»7 
7.0  176 
70.5  1,781 
77.4  1,957 
22. h  570 


100  1,774 

10.9  410 

60.9  1.300 

,  n.8  'a»7io 

28.2  ),064 


100 

n.i 

48.0 

71.1 
28.9 


4.245 
980 
2,039. 

3,019, 
1.226 


lOQ. 
23.8 
48.2 
72.0 
28.0 


100 
27.3 
43.7 
71.0 
19.0 


A.  878 

1,161 
2.350 
3.511 
.1,367 


5^395 
1,473 
2.356 
3,828 
1,166 


100 
13.8 
66.4 
80.2 

«19.8 


4.425 
611 
J,938 
J,W9 
876 


100 
U.6 
66.1 
7'9'7 
20.3 


S,097 
685 
3,368 
4,063h 
1.034 


I  Tot*> 


100 
4.2 

•80.9 
85.1 
14.9 


$2,938 
1^ 
2,377 
2,50S 
437 


l60  3,960 
4.7  188 
82.0  3.247^ 
86.7  '3,'*35 
13.J  525 


100 
3.2 
86  .A 

89.3 
10.7 


4.697 
150 
4.046 
4.194 

501 


100 
3.6 
86.7 
•90.3 
».7 


As. 156 

4.450 
4.624 
496 


106  82.353 
18.3  430 

56.3  1,325 
74.6  1,755 

25.4  598 


3,64< 
889 


44.4 

i£7.1  \i.7U 

'2I5  l,03»^ 


100 

55.2 
76.3 

23.7 


4;  4 16 
932 
2,437 
3.3M^' 
1.047 


100  ^4.925 
17.0  837 


63.2 
80.1 
r?  9 


I 


100 
13.7 

e3.6 

77.3 
22,7 


5»3JV. 
'  756^ 
3.523 
4,279 


100 
3.6 
85.4 
89.2 
10.8 


5.333 
.194 
4.553 
4.T57 
576 


V»  >i.459 
y>.,6  ^  580 
45.J  1,115 
68,^  1,69)( 
31  1  7^ 


100  ^  2.617 
14.8  388 
55.8  1.459 
70  6*  J1.847 
29.4  770 


100 

8.7 
48.6 

77,3 
•22.7 


2.902 
253 
l.WO 
2.243 
•  659 


100  3,5H 
4.0  141 

82.9  2,920 

86.9.  3»061^^ 
13.1       460  ^ 


100 
18.1 
61.8 
80.0 
20.0 


100 
18.8 
55.8 
74  6 
25  4 


3»110 
3,947 
978 


5,325 
944 
'3,290 
4.254 

1.071 


513 
1,524 
^.037. 
^  694 


1 


^Inatitutlonaf  coat  la  tuition  and  (#aa  ffo«  K£CIS  t.  *  •  ^  * 

jTotal  U  *ha  aua  of  all  atudenc  axpanaca    All,MK>unta  liatad  ara  Ik /•^Mara,  .  ^ 

^Crant  aid  la  co«paaad  of  ISOC,  SEOC.  Stata  aUj,  1.  «1  and  ^ivata  aclMlarahlpa,  V.eaTaoa  bMMflea.        aoelal  aacurftr  d«Ma4MU  bM*flU. 
jFa»lly  raaourcaa  ara  th«  aum  of  ^aranta'  contribution,  apoua«s'contTiWt(on,  jMd  MtvlAta. 
Nat  prica  la  total  fspanaaa  *lftaa  t^a  aua  of  uraot  aid  and  ImmLly  ra«ourcM.  *  * 

8«i»Tca>    Pralls&Ary  t«buUtl«fu  frm  atudU*  aa  tha  larMt  of  8e«4«ae  ri«W<«t  Aid,  Hi^m  Idueati—         ralul>>tlma,  U«  AbmIm.  C*llf . 
Ofliea  of  Plfi»tm.  iud9«tlii9  aad  tvaloaftiAn  Ooaer«ee  1100-7 5«jl3jtt.^  *^ 


$6,061  -10,000)  zo  face  lower  net  prices  than  do  students  in  the  family  income 
brackets  $10,001-1?, 000  and  $15, 001-20, 000,    This  is  an  important  finding  in  that 
almost  90Z  of  all  s^dents  attend  Schools  in  this  $0-2,000  institutional  cost  range 

,  i  -  ^ 

(See  Tabl^  V).     However,  this  til^hdency  for  net  price  to  rise  with  income  over  the 
fou^  iQwe^-^ydome  ranges  may  be  In  part  and  perhaps  entirely  a  result  o*f  the 


^^t^Cflbutiofi^  family  contributions  and/or  the  fact' that  within  an  institutional 
cPSf  rang^e  JU>tal  costs  tei^  to  rl&e'^%*j^^h  income.     For  example^  6hl  largest'  dif-  * 
ferertce  ($243)  in  net  price  within  the.  ^0-20,000  income  range  is  between  students 
wi'th  famil/  incomes  of  $0-6,*000  and  $10, 00l-$15, 000  within  the  institutional  cost 
range  of  $1 ,50J-2,000,     However,  this  $243  greater  net  price  paid  by  the 
higher  o£  thtse  inco'me  groups  is  vittually  identical  to  their  $247  higher  total 
exists,     thar  higher  income  students  tend  to  attend  higher  cost  schools  is  borne 
out  by  enrollment  data  in  Tables  V  and  VI.     In  particular,  notice  in 
Table  VI  that  50  percent  of  the  $0-6,000  income  category  attend  two-year 
i>ublit  institutions  while^only  42.6  of  the  $10,000-15,000  income  group  ' 
atj^nda  th^se  institu tiohs .     Thus,  the  rise  in  net  price  with  income  within  the 
$0-20,000  inst.itutional  cost  range  may  be  more  apparent  than  real.     It  seems 
reaaonable  to  suppose  that  a  finer  ^breakdown  of  the  data  by  institutional  cost 
would  fijto^.  <^en  less  variation  in  net  price  with  faitaily  income. 

"  *  TJSr^^^  ev^nt ,  whatefyer  explains  the  relatively  minor  variations  in  net 
price  with  income,  the  reason  for  the  more  remarkable  consistency  in  net  , 
price  i$  clear — net  price  equals  total  expenses  tpinjis  the  sum  of  family 
contributions ^and  grant  ^Jd,  and  fajiily  contributions  are  directly  related 
t^^famlly  fnconie  while  grant  al<^^aries  inversely  with  income.  •  These  - 
relations  \\pld  without  exception  for-  all  expense,  and  income  levels. 


T«blt  V 

lorollam'ts  of  rirst-TlM,'  FoII-TIm  lltodsnCs  hy  Parwcal 
IneoM  and  XutitutloiiAl  Cost 
fall  X975 


10-6,000 

|6,001->10,000 

$10,001-15,000 

|15,«01«20,000 

$<0,001-30,000 


$0-1.500 
Z        AaounC'  * 

$1,501-2.000 

InsCittttioaal'  Cott 
82.001-2.500 

$2,501-3.000 
X'  Aaoimc 

•  X 

as.o 

111,210 

(10.5) 

9.5 

12,470 

(10.7) 

2.9 

3,750-. 

'  (5.1) 

2.0^ 

2^580 

(4.5) 

126,830 

(11.9) 

8.9 

12,970 

(11.2) 

^.5 

5»300 

(7.1) 

3,750 

(6.5) 

83.9 

2B4,flO 

(26.7^ 

» 

8.6 

29^130 

(25.0) 

4.1 

13,980 

(18.8) 

2^7 

9,270- 

(16.2) 

82.2 

192,350 

^aa.i) 

8.4 

.19,700 

(16. 9> 

5.0 
• 

11,790 

(15.9)  ^ 

3.5' 

8,280  ^ 

(14.4) 

79.7 

2UY090 

(19.9) 

8.2 

21,9U) 

(18.8) 

6.3 

16,650 

(22.4)  ' 

4.7 

^2,600 

(22.0) 

66.1 

.137,370- 

,(12.9) 

9.7 

20, 160,  \ 

a7.'3) 

11.0 

22-,  750 

(3^.7)' 

10.0 

20,850 

(36.4) 

80.^ 

,064,170 

(100.0) 

• 

8.ft 

116,350 

(100.0) 

5«6 

74,210 

(100.0) 

4/3' 

5^.340 

(100.0) 

83.Q01-i.000 

%  Aapunt 

0.6*  770 

0.6  950 

0.7  2,210 

0.8  1^890 

1.1  2,990 

3.1  6,530 


(5.0)    100.0  1W79O 


(6.2)    100.0  l^9»IU), 

(14.4)    »0.0  /3^.f00 

/ 

(12.3)    lOO.or     234.010^  <17i6> 


X 

(9.9) 

(li.3> 
(23.5) 


(19.5^. 
(42.6) 


mmt    First  p«re«&t  '1j  row  MTCWkt 


mod  ^Mcoad  psrcsnt  in  parcnthttMS  is  cAvmb  p«re«atj  ^  . 

Soures:    ft^imixmrj  tsb^u'tlont  ttam  ftwlUs  on  tbo  Im^t  of.Stnteat  TImiicI*!  Aid,  Hltf»«  Bdocatlon  KMMteli  HMtltuU/  to. 
Office  Qf  riAoalnit,  Bodt^ttBi^  txd  l^aliMtlos  Contract  I300-75-OM2, ' 


266»240 

20^670 


(io:i) 
(laio 


iM,  CalK4&U 


211, 


EnrollMntt  «pf 
Pavent«l  Xnconc, 


T«bl€  VT, 


Fjrtt-TiBe,  Full-Tin^  Students  by 
IJutltu^ioiMl  Type/Control,  o&d  Race 
'TfcU  1975  <i 


Ptrental  Iscoae 
and  R^ct . 


'  so-6.oog 

Vhl:e 
BUck 
OC)Mr 

All  Students 

$6.Q£)1-10,000 
Vhlte 

BUck  ^      •  ^ 
-Other  i 
All  Students 


Public 

Uolvereltj^  Four-leer 
jBOunt  Z    '     Anourvt  Z 


9.A8Q 
•3^010 

1.130 
13,620 


14 
36 


130 
660 
670 
660 


16.4 
32.5 
12.4 
21.3 


lattltutlonel  Type  Bn^  Control 


^  Tvo-Y— r 
Attount 


23,020 
15,00(f 


Unlverelty 
Aaount  Z 


Four-Yeer 
Amount  Z 


,81,340 


Tvo-Teer 

Anpunt  Z^ 


50 

2 

2,110, 

2i4 

13,220 

15.4 

4,100 

4.7 

41 

9 

630 

1.1 

6,740 

15.9 

1.62f 

3.0 

69 

9 

460 

2.1 

1,710 

6.0 

500 

2.3 

50 

0 

3,200 

2.0 

23,670 

14.5 

6,220 

3.8 

8^,360 
'  54,660, 

21, 47^ 
162,710 


17 

090 

13.2 

"23,640 

18.3 

6^,690 

48 

0 

3,000  ( 

2.3 

16,970 

14.7 

4,760 

3.7  . 

129,350  / 

^  100 

2 

690 

9.5 

10,390 

36.6 

8,710 

30 

7 

630 

2.2  ' 

•  5,160 

18.2 

770 

2.7 

28,350  / 

100 

1 

390 

8.7 

2.190 

13.7 

10,020 

62 

9 

510 

3.2 

9.6 

290 

1.8 

■  15,930/ 

100 

21 

170  ' 

12.2  * 

36^220 

•  20.1 

80,620 

46 

4 

4,140 

2.4 

25,660 

14.8 

5,820 

3.4 

173,63Qr 

100 

$10,001-15,000  . 
Vhlce 

56,910  * 

17.1 

66,970 

20.1 

141,160 

42.6 

-  9,8lt) 

3.0  ' 

Vl6,660 

14.1 

10,280^  3.1 

332 

480 

100 

Black 

2,600 

11.9  • 

6,210 

35.0 

6,490 

27.. 

819 

•  3.5 

4,540 

19.4 

600  2.6 

23 

4^0 

100 

Othsf 

2,490 

11.7 

2,«20 

*  11. B 

"12,450 

58.5 

'0  830 

3.9 

2|6S0 

12.4 

360  1.7 

21 

800 

100 

All  Studente 

62,200 

16.5 

77,700 

20.6 

160,^60 

42.6 

11,450 

'  3.0 

54,050 

,  14.3 

11,240  3.0 

377 

^00 

100 

315,001-20,00 
White 
.Bleqk 
Other 

All  Studente 

49,300 
1,42^ 
1,960 

52,70p 

20. » 
13.7 
19.9 
20.5 

,50,160 
3,2^ 
1,610 
55TT}30 

.  16.2 

,  2U4, 

88,010 
*  3,020 
4,170 
95,280 

37.1 
29.2  ' 
41.9 
37.0 

9^760 
440 
'  610 
10,810 

4.1 
4.3 
6.1 
4.2 

34,400 
'  2,Q80 
'1/460 
37,940 

-*-T~  

14.5 
•  20|1 
1*.? 
14.7 

5,520 
140 
130 

5,790 

2.3 
1.4 
1.3 

23/, 170 
l|b,340 
^  /9,960 
267,470. 

100 
100 
100  * 
100 

$20,001-30,000 

White 

66,930 

>  24.5 

58,719  ' 

'  21.6 

83,53& 

30.8 

'  15.61P 

5.7 

40;,530 

14.9  • 

6,300 

i.3 

/271,610 

100 

BUck 

1,330 

15.0 

-2,610 

31.7 

2,170 

24.5 

^60 

5.2 

1,970 

22.2 

130 

1.5 

/  8,870 

ipo 

Other 

2,040' 

19.5 

1,660 

16.1 

4,300 

41.2 

740 

.  7.0 

1,550 

14.8 

130 

1.2 

/  10,440 

100«^ 

All  Studente 

70,300 

24.2 

^,200 

21.7 

W),0pO, 

30.9 

16,810 

5.8 

44,050 

 i  

15.1 

6,560 

2.3 

/  290, «0 

-  WO 

^  $30',001  or  More 
White 
Ble<;k 
Otl^er 

JflV^Studente  . 

'  All  IncbM  end 
Jill  Ucee 


54,170 
6,000 
1,400 

56,170 


26.1 
14.7 
20.3 
25.7 


34,800  '16.7 

950  23.3 

Ho  12.5 

36,610.^  16.7 


42,740  20.6 

1,080  •  2^5 

2,020  29.3 

45,840  21.0 


27^,160       18".  7       303,420       20.5       553,^50  37.4 


24,910 
390 
U070 
26,370  . 
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Souree:    Frellslnery  tebuletlone  fro^  etudlee  on  the  tapect  of  Student  Finenciel  Aid, 
Office  of  Fltnnthft  Budtetint*  *Ad  Eveluetloa  Contract  #30(^75^382. 
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While  net  prices  appear  Co  be  equalized,  Riven  equal  iftstitutional  costs,- 

■   ,for  students  from  families  in  the  Uss-than-$20 ,000  income  group,  there  are 

Still  substantial  differences  between  the  lower  (less-than-S20,0(iO)  and  the 

higher  .<$20,000-or-greater)  income  groups.     The  percentage  decline  in  net  , 

price  between  the  $15,000-20,000  family  income  grgup  and  the  greater-than- 

$30,090  incontfe  cl^ss  ranges  from  34.3  percent  wi^thin 'the  lowest  insti tutidnaL 

^cost  category  to  63.7  percent  in  the  next  to  highest  institutional  cost 

•  classification  with  a  weighted  average  drop  of  40.3  percent.     These  large 

/  ^     •   ^  •  » 

declin4s-ln  net  price  wLth  income  over  the  greater-than-$15,000  income  rartge 

are  principally  a  result  of  the  fact  that  this  inpome  group  is  virtually 

untouched        need-^ased  grant  aid.  so  that  the  large  increases  in  family 

resources  with  Income  are  not  offset  by  grant  aid  for  the  lower  part  of  the 

income  range . *  '  ^  .  • 

Another  important'  difference  which  stands  out  when  comparing  the 
highest  income  group  with  the  others  is  that  from  the  student's  viewpoint,  '  ^ 
college  choice  can  be  made  on  almost  a  wholly  noflf inancial  basis  by  students 
with  fCily  incomes  of  more  than  $30,000.     Net  price  for  this  income  group 
ranges  from  $A37  in  the  $0-1,500  itfstitutlonal  cost  category  to  $576  (a 
2A.i:  increase)  in  the  $3,000-4,000  category.     This  stands  in  sharp  contrast 
to  all  other  Income  categories  where  the  perceittage increase  from  the  $0-1,500 
/  institutional  cost  category  to  the  $3^00-4,000  cost  category  r^ges  from  120 
to*  171  percent  and  in  absolute  amount  from  $686  to-  $940.  ^ 

W  ♦     '  % 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  substantial  differences  persist  between  net 

||prices  at  higher  and  lower  family  income  levels  and  among  higher  and  lower  cost 

*  The  above  results  on  the  consistency  of  net  price  (Mmn  college  cost)  for  ' 
the  lower  and  middle  income  range^  is  consistent  wiHBta  from  the  National 
LoaffiJ-udlnal  Study  of  the  Hifih  School  class  of  1972  fBflished  In  the  U  19>75 


Longitudinal  Study  of  the  High  School  class  of  1972 
O  Annual  Evaluation  Repo;:t  of  OPBE. 

ERIC  ,  21 1  , 
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ioetitutions,  it  is  nonetheless  apparent  from  these  data- that  Office  of  • 
Education  grant  aid  programs  available  Irf  FY  1976  have  been  quite  successful 
V  in 'equalizing  net  price  to  students  currently  enrolled  In  schools  of  similar 

co6t  up        an  Income  level  of  $20,000.     In  the  absence  of  the  two  largest 
?   Office  of 'Education  grant  programs  (BEOG  and  SEOG)  and  assuming  all  other 
'    sources  of  noa-returnable  grant  aid  remain  unchanged  In  amount  and  distribution, 
net  prlc^  WQuld  vary  substantially  by  Income  as  Is  Indicated  In  Table  VII. 
A  decline  ±n  net  price  with  Income  occurs  without  exception  within  all 
Cost  leVeTs  a^tid  by  very  large  relative  and  absolute  awounts.     Thus,  It  Is  ^ 
clear  that  Offdce  of  Education  grant  programs  have  made  a  major  contribution 
toward  equallzlng^j^t^tanclal  barriers  to  accessing  and  choosing  among  Institutions 
of  postsecondary  education.  .  . 

'The  data  In  Table  IV  showing  the *con^lst^ncy  of  net  price  acro|^ Intome 
categories  aiso  suggest  ttiat  factors  other  than  financial  barriers  contribute 
,    to  differences  in, participation  rat^s  among  income  classes.     Thus,  given  the 
•f,    aid  programs  available  in  FY  1976  to  most  lower-income  ftjudents,  lit  seetns 

clear  that  the  problem  of  accessing  postsecondary  education  may  not  be  purel)^ 
financial;  in, fact,  an  argument  can  be  made  that  nonfinancial  barriers  may  be  / 


1  argument  can  be  made  tnat 
yie.prob^m        (if,  indeed. 


^  more  important;.    Wh^t  yie.  prob^m        (if,  indeed,  there  .ds  a  problem)  remains 


4 

a  matter  of  debate. 
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•                               •                             Adjusted  Nei  Price  by  Parental  Inctome  and  IpstJ.tutional  "  , 

Cost  in  the  Atwel^e  of  BEOGP  and  SEOGP  > 

Parental  Income 

*.  -  30.000 

cost  and  Net  Price      .   M  -  6.000         $6,001  - -10.  jpO         $10,001  -  15,000         SlS.OOl  >20.000  '^°L<^^'  "  ^'J""       "  v 

X  TC        A»t;      .     ITC          ^               iJC        Aat            »  TC           tot  Z^C          tot    US,,  tot  ^ 

^j'u;t!d"NetTlce  1/56.7      1.202^          49.1  '     1.052                38.5'        832.         32.1           737  _28.3           714   "  15.8  46^ 

^;^t!d'Net"p;i°e      58.9     1,962      /   55.1       1.897              «.7     1.636             39.5       1.431  18.5          699  '  12.^V" 

^d^ustld-Set'p^lce      5a.5';.099-       -    48.1       2.0.3*^40.2      1,^09            •34-.6  '     1.470  -22.6.        999  11.3.530" 

M;u;t!d'Net'p;°^      47.9      2.120        -    45.3       2.027'             .38.6      1.772              33.0       1.611  2».7  .     1.157-10.2  525 

^;::t!ilg^t1;;°e     4'9.6     2.460           46.7       2.«8      *        36.8     1.919         .-33.2       1.789  25.3       1.400  11-1603 

source:    Preliminary  t.buUtlon.  fro.  etudic.  on.  the  Inpect  of  Student  PlnencUl  "^^"^^.y^}^^^^^  Inetltut..  U. 
Angeles,  California  Of/lce  of  Planning,  BudgetlnR,  and  Evaluation  Contract  1300-75-0382, 

1/    NOTE:    Adjuatad  prlca  equals  total  cost  mlnua  the  sum  of  Family  Contribution  and  Grant  Aid  exclusive  of^BEOG'*  sad  SIOG'a 


la  dollars. 
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In  summary  the  data  presented  above  exhibit  a  number  of  Interesting'-^ 
characteristics- with  respect  to  the  djjjtr ibut ion  of  educational  opportunity 


and  how  students  respond  to  those  opportunities.'    The  financial  aspect  of 
educational  opportunity  is  expressed  above  in  terms  of  prices  faced  by  first- 
time  full-time  stiAcTents  net  of  non-returnable  aid  in  the  form  of  family 
contributions  and  grants.     Within  Institutional  cost  ranges  these  "net  prices' 
are  more  or  l^ss  equal  for  all  family  income  levels  through  $20,000  in  1975. 


*    Beyond  this  income  leve/  net  prices  fall  dramatically  as  family  «contribution 

becomes  ever  nu^^re  dominant  in  the 'net  price,  calculation^.     The  equalisation  of 

net  price  which  occurs  with  the  presence  of  the  major  Office  of  Education 

gr^nt  programs  stands  in  sharp  contrast/with  that  wftlch  would  occur  in  the 

absence  of  t^hese  programs.     If  3a^ic  and  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 

grant*  are  left  out  of  the  calculat ion^nd  other  aid  remainfi  unchanged  in 

amount  and  distribut ion_,  net  price  falls  by  large  absolute  and  relative  amounts 
> 

with  family  income  leaving  educational  opportunity  substantially  mal-dis tr ibu ted . 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  principal  Office  of 'Education  grant  prograius  have  an 
iTiportant  impact  on  equalizing  educational  opportunities  along  an  income 
dimension. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  educational  opportunity  in  net  price  terms  does 
uof  vary  substantially  by  income  where  cost  is  considered,  for  a  huge  majority 
of  the  first-time  full-time  student  poj)ulation  there  are  still  surprisingly  large^ 

,  differences  in  college-going  rates  along  a  family  income  dimension.'    In  gener^Jl 
low  income  students  are  much  loss  likely  to  be  engaged  in  a^  pos tsecondary  educa- 
tional activity  tlian  are  their  higher  income  counterparts.     Most  of  this  general 

.  variation  appears  to  be  explained  by'' the  strong  direct  association  of  four-year 
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college-goii!fe  rates  with  income.    The  latte.r  also  aj^parently  contributes  tD 
explanation        dropout  rates  which  are  significantly  higher  for  lower  than  for 
higher  income  students.     Students  at  four-year  institutions  are  more  likely  to 
remain  in  school  than  are  students' at  two-year  and  vocational/ techrficAl  ^hools. 
The  systematic  variation  in  participation  and  persistence  rates  with  parental 
income  does  not  appear  to  be  related  to  any  systematic  variation  in  net  price 
with  income.  ^  •        '  • 


^ 
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•  The  Impatt  of .Special  Programs,  for  Students  from  Disadvantaged  Backgrounds 

While  students  grant  aid  and  self-help  programs  can  be  judged  In' terms 
'♦of  their  impact  on  equalizing  financial  barriers  to  obtaining  an  education 

•  at,  schools  %f  varying  coit  and  ■s'tudents  of  varying  incomes,  o^her  Federal 
programs  are  aimed  at  removing  nonflrtancial  barriers  to  access  and 
persistence*     The  .target  groups  for  these  programs  are  disadvantaged     «>'  , 
young  people  with  academic  'p'^oniise  who  lack  adeq\ttite  ^^demit  preparation 


or  ;»ho  are  insufficiently  motivated,    The  programs^ t tempt  to  identify 

»^    .  ■ 
„  ,     ,  .  ^financial  aid  infonndtion, 

cqunseling,  -  dnd  tiitorlal  assistance,  to  encou^[^e  them  to'enter  and  to" 

^persist-in  postsecondary  education.     Present  programs^ focus  on  stuflents  ' 

both  at  the  pre-cpllege  and  college  levels.     Current  funding^ le^^^fc  allow 

for  serving  52  ^to  10%  of  the  potential  clients,* 

Analysis  of  tiata  from  a  recent ^ study  of  high  school  completion  and 
postsecondary  education  entry  for  the  Upward  Bound  participanta^and  a 
similit*,  but  non-participating,  comparison  group  of  students  reveals  the 
^following  outcomes:  ,  .  ^ 

(1)  Th^re  was  no  significant  .difference  in  high  school  \ 

%  \  * 

i:ompletion,  for»the  two  groups,  with  b6th  having  about  70 
percent  pr9babi'lity  of  high  ^school  graduation; 

(2)  There  were  la^ge  positive  differences  in  favor  of 

'  Upward  Bound  (UB)  in  entry  to  postsecondary  education 

 —      v  '  ^  ■  ' 

See  Program  Description  Sheet  for  detailed  discus^iou  pf  the  Upward 
^      Bound, "Talente  Search,  Special  Sei^vices,"  apd  Educational  Opportunity 

Centers  Program.  ,  '  -  . 
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with  about  71  percent  of  the  OB  high  school  j^raduates 
in  1974  enrolling  in  postsecondary  education  versus  about 
A7  percent  of  the  conpa^ison  group. 
(3)      The  probabilitv  of  both  high-school  completion  and  post- 
secondary  entry  shows  sharp  differences  between  the  UB    ,  ^ 
•    and  comparison  gfoups,  and  3mong  the'UB  students  depending 
upon  length  of  tirae^ in  Upward  Bound,     Although  the 
compkrlson  groups  of  students  showed  a  32  percent  probability 
of  hfgh  school  comDlreticn  and  postsecondary  entry,  ]JB 

participants  who  entered  TIB*  in  grade  10  (or  earlier)/  ^ 
\  ' 

gfade  11,  and  grade  12  showed  probabilities^ of  high  school 
completion  and  postsecondaiV  entrv  of  60  percent,,  53 
/       ,         ;  percent,  and"  47  percent  respectively.    -  - 
:  (4)      The  average  federal  cost  per  UB  placement  in.  post- 

*  ,  '4 

secondary  education  was' S3, 054,  and  the  net  cost 
^  "   *  (subtracting  fhe  proportion  of  the  ppmparison  groups  who 

'  entered  postsecondary  education  without^ the  aid  of  UB) 
was.  about  $7,400. 
An  assessment'  of  the' performance  and  fetenti6n  of  these  twb  groups 
of  students  in  postsecondary 'educatiofr'began  in  October  1976,  and  will  be 
completed  in  mid7l977i  '  #  '  >  * 

At  the  postsecohaarv  level,  tW  empirical  flndiAgs  of  the  Study  of 
the  Special  Setvices  for  Disadvantaged  Students  (SSDS)  .Program  siow 

7 

that  Institutions'  that  have  ?«ch  programs  exhibit  nelthef  -a  positive  nor  a 
negative  iilioact  on  d^ad^^antaged  students  as  a  whole.    Historically  the 
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most  reliable^  ore-col^^ge^^edicfor  of  later  academic  succ^Jbs  has 
traditionally  been  previous  acaderaic  performance.     No  evidence  was  found 
that  T5articipation  in  the  tvue  of  support  services  found  in^the  SSDS 
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systematically  imoroves  performance  or  satl^s^f^pxion  with  college  over 
that  which  inav  be  expected  from^nast  pexrformance . 

The  recently  contJleted  descritJtive  study  of  the  Talent  Search  (TS) 
Program  shewed  that  the  program  served^ about  109., 000  clients  in  program 
year  1973-74,  with  about  80  T3ercent  of  the  clients  aT5T5lying  for  post- 
secondary  education.     Three-quarters  of  the  applicants,  were  accepted  by     •  - 
po^tSecondary  educational  institution^ at  least  26  percent  were  reported 
by  the  Talent  Search  projectsto  have  enrolled,  and  abput . tl^ree-fourths 
of  the  reported  enroUees  were  verified  vby  the  study  as  having  done  so. 
In  spring  1974,  three-fourths  of  the  verified  enr^Llees  were  still  enrolled. 


On  June  30,  1975,  the  Edycational  Opportunity  Centers  Program  completed 

its  firgt  year 'of  operation.     The  twelve  funded  centers  provided  various 

forms  ol  counseling  and  remedial  or  tutorial  education  assistance  to  32,000'' 

^ R^cticipants .     About  14,000  participants  were  enrolled' in' postsecondai^ 

I 

schoola,  an^  mpre  tharr  4^000  additional  participants  had  been  accepted 
by  a  postsecondary  institution  >tt^  had  not  yet  begun  their  s^dies. 

.The  recently  completed  s tudies'*of .  the  Special  Trograms  ftjr 'Students 
from  Disadvantaged  Backgrounds  noted. above,  while  showing  some  evidence 
^ of  program  success,  have  also  revealed  a  need  tcr  improve  program  impact. 
Work  is  underway  to  design,  implement,  and  rigorously  evaluate  a  series 
of  alternative  compensatory  education  techniques,  or  models.    ^Jhrts'^proj ect 
coiSprises  two  years  for  design,  field-site  selection,  and  gaining, 

^  221.    .  •  ■ 
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Beginning  in  September,  1978,  there  will  be  a  three  year  field  trial*  of 
the  models  vith  impact  data  extracted  annually  for  evaluation,  and  results 
reported  annually.    There  will  also  be  a  final  yeat  of  data  synthesis 
and  analysis  irlth  results  reported  for  the  whole  project.    The  results  will 
be  applied  to  the  extsting-Special  Programs  and  will  also  fuiwish  tested 
models  to  state  and  local  education  agencies  and  oostsecondary  educational 
institutions  for  use  in  their  own  efforts  with  disadvanta|ed  students  in  ' 
high  school  and  college. 
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•Che  Impact  of  yistltutional  Asststancte  'Programs 

5tudent  aid  programs  prdVide  ^unds  directlv  to  students,  and  thus, 

ef  fectively.  redyc^  the  net  price  to  student^if  This  can  have  Che  effect  of 

increasing  the  enrollment  in  ^ostsecondarv  educai?'ion  to  the  de^l^efe  t,hat 

•he  enrollment  decision  is  based  uoon,  or  is'  sensijtivfe.  to,  net  price. 

The  Offi^  of  Education  also  administers  other  oro^rams  that 'grants  funds 

directly  to  the  institution.     These  nr^ograms  effectively  help  the  institution 

I 

hold  constant,  in  a  period  of  rising  costs,  or  reduce  the  net  price  (tuition) 
to  students  by  reducing  the  net  cost  of  instrructlon . 


-    Federal  institutional  aid  programs  administered  by  the  V,S.  Office 
of  Education  maV^  up  less  than  10  nercent  of  the  total  OE  budget;  however, 
HEA  Title  III,  the  Developing  Institutions  Progr^ra,  accounts  for  two-thirds 
of  this  total.     This  orograin  is  intended  to  affect  both  the  short-  and 
Ion g-teni* viability  of  participating  institutions  both  by  promoting  detailed 
institutional  prpgram  planning,  and  bv  providing  resources  to  help  the  inst- 
itution finance  these  programs.     If  an  institutional  subsidy,  such  as  HEA 
«     Title  III  has  the  effect  of  reducing  net  price,  the  ^mpact  of  the  program  can 


be  measured  not  onlv  in  how  effective  it]  has  been  in  the  enhancem 


Jk  of 

institutional  viabilitv,  but  in  terms  of  Access,  choice  and  persistence.  In 
this  regard,  HEA  Title  ITI  orogram  funding  criteria  include  as  a  kev  factor- 
the  relative  nymber  of  disadvantaged  students  the  institution  serves.  Thus, 
the  program  can  be  said  to  be  on  target  if  the  relative  number* of  disadyantaged 


served  in  developing  institutions  exceeds  those  in  the  studant^onulati^n 
as  a  whole  in  all  cases.    "Program  information  suggests  this  .is  in  fact  the 
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•Eurther,   (^nd  program  information  again  suggests  this  is  the  case)  since 
few  particijrat infe«4nstitutions  have  close'd  since  the"  inception  of  the  program, 
It^can  aisb'be  sa^d  thatf  the  choice  goal  appears  to. have  been  enhanced  in'  part 
by  th'ite  program.     This '  f ol low^,  s ince  the  absencfe  of  these  institutions  in  ail 
probability  would  reduce  the  postsecondary  educatir^n  opportunities  or  choice  for  ^ 
a  number  of  th^&  students  currently  enrolled  in  these  institutions.  . 
*^      '  ' 

However*,'^  lit  tie 'car\  be  said'with  rega^rd  to  th^  final  and  perhaps  most 
important  goali  persistence  ,^  since  cdTte^arative  cdata  adjusted  for  student 
type,  program*,  program  qualitv,^nd  achievement- over  a  four-or-five  year  period 

t  f  m 

is  not  currently  available.  , 

Finally,  evidence  availaye  indicates  <hat  there  is  little  difference 
in  t'he  resources  available  in  participating  and  similar  noji-part.icipat ing 
HEA  Title  1 1 1  ^  in^  t  i  tut  ions  of  a  similar  nature.'    Further,  when  participating 
public  and  prii^a^e  institutions  are  compared  with  public  'institutions  in 
the  higher  education  community  as  a  whole,  the  latter  appear  to  be  more 
ef ficieht^^in  a  labor-to-capital   (or  physical  plant)  sense.     This  suggests 
that  while  participating  Title  III  institutions  are  less  efficient  in  ap  efconomic 
^nse;  fiofi-economic  factors  are  also  of  iraj>ortat)ce  in  the  administration  of  the 
program.  ^  *  ^  , 

While  these  comments  ref^r  orimarily  to  the  HEAc Title  III  Program,  ^ 
*other  OE-adm^rTl^ered  instUutioTial  aid  pro'grams  which  effectively  reduce  rfet 
price  obviously  wil^  have  a  sitnilar  impact  on  a'ccess  and  choice.     These  programs 
also  brave  specific  purposes  which  also  can  be. measured.     Summary  comments  on 
each  are  covered  in  the  specific  program  evaluation  summaries  below.  ^ 
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School  Eligibility  and  Agency  Evaluation    •     ,  * 

With  the  advent ^of  direct  federal  aid  to  students,  it  became  necessary 
f 

for  the  administrating  agency  to  make  certain  that  students  receiving, 
federal  aid  vouid  obtain  a  quality  edwcatlonal  experience,  '  Th^  Office^ 
'of  Educablon,  In  particular,  was  given  the  f esponslblllty  of  certifying 
'public  and  private  agencies  which  accredit  postsecondary  Institutions  • 
wishing  to  participate  not  only  In  the  student  assistance  prograjps  but 
lalSQ  in  direct  Institutional  assistance  programs.     Recent  publicity  on  rer 
cruiting  practices  and  GSLP  loan  defaults  has  reinforced  the  need  for  the 
enhancement  of  these  activities,  not  -only  at  the  Federal  but  also  at  the 
Stat'e- level »     Studies  have  been  conducted,  and  others. are  underway,  which 
wll^i  provide  information  not  only  on  what  is  happening  but-  aiso  methods 
for  overcoming  some  of  the  problems.     Further detai^  is  provided  on-the 
studies  below  in  the  sectipn  on. Eligibility  ani 'Agency  Evalijation. . 


\ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  PN  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 


Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program 
jpr  ,       •  ^ 

Legislation:  .  _ 

Education  Amendtnents  of  1972,  title  IV;  Public 
,  Lav/92-318,  86  Stafr.  ,  248-251;  atf  amended  Public 
Law  94-482. 


Funding  History:  Year 

1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 


Authorization 

(Such  suiB8*as 
may  be  nec^e^sary 


Expiration  Pater 
September  30,-  1979 

Apptopriation 

$1,22,100,000 
475,000,000  r 
660,000,000 
1,325,800,000 
Deferred 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  ^  ,  '  •  • 

The  Baste  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Progranr  is  a  source  of  Federal 
student  financial  aid  which  beOftme  available  to  eligible  students  for  the  ^ 
first  time  during  the  1973-74  .academic  year.     The  purpose  of  the  Basic  Grant 
Program  is  to  prpvide  eligible  students  with  a  "floor"  of  financial  aid  to  • 
help  them  defray  the  costs  of  postsecondary  education.     Student  eligibility 
is  primarily  based  on  f inane ial , need  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 
developed  by  the^ Office  of  Education  and  reviewed  by  Congress  annually  and 
is  applied  uniformly  to  all  applicants.     The  result  of  applying  this  formula 
is  called, the  student  * s ^ eligibil ity  index  and  is  used  solely  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  amount  of  a  student's  Basic  Gr«nt  award. .  Eligibility  for 
Basic  Grants  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  financial  need  and  that  there  is 
no  scholastic  determination  made.  •  .       '  ^ 

Program  Operation:  ^  •  . 

*    (a)    Student  Eligibility 

Basic  G?ant  assistance  is  available  to  adl  eligible  undergraduate 
^       *    students  who  are  enrolled  in  an  eligible  institution- on  at  least 
a  half-time  basis.     Participating  institutions  include  colleges 
and  universities^  as  well  as  postsecondary  vocational,  technical 
and  proprietary  institutions  v^o  meet  Federal  eligibility 
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'  ,      requirements.  -  A  student  may  enroll  and  receive  his  pasic  Grant 
awaird  at  the  eligible  ins^tit^jtion  of  hi?  choice.*  Eligibility  is 
limited  to  four  year's  of  i^hrfergraduate  study,  but  may.»be  extended 
'  41*0  five  years  under  special  circumstances^  specif  ied  by  law.  ' 

(b)  Family  Contribution,  Schedule 

« 

• 

•The'law  requires  the  Commissioner  to  submit  to  Congress  ,each  year 
for  approval  a  schedule  indicating  the  formula  for  determining^  the  • 
Expected  Family  Contribution.     This  is  the  amount  a  family  can  be 
expected  to  contribute* to  a  student's  postsecojidary  education.  •  The 
formula  takes *into  account  such  indicators  of  family  financial 
•  strength  as  parental  income*,  assets,  family^ size ,  number  of  family 
members  in  postsecondarv  education,  and  the^sptfcial  educational 
^benefits  a'student  receives.     A  separate  fomu^a.  is  used  for 

dependent  and  independent  students.   '  ,    •  '    *  • 

(c)  Cal(;ulation  of  Awards  at  Full  Funding  ^ 

The'law  provides  that  at  full  funding  a  student's  Basic  "Grant  ^/ 
, entitlement  be  equal  to  Sl^-^OO  minus  expected  family  coiitri^tion. 
The  Education  Ameadments  of  1976  stipulates  that  the  maximum  award 
in  1978-79  academic  year  be  changed  to  Sl^SOO  while  the  minimum 
r"      ayard  remains  unchanged.     There  is  a  further  limitation  that  payments 
cannot  exceed  one-half  the  actual  cost  of  attendance,  \^ich  includes 
tuition  and  fees,  books  and  supplies,  room  and  board,^and|^  personal 
allowance.'    The  minimum  award  at  full  funding  is  $200.       \     '  .  • 

(d)  Calculation  of  Awards  at  less  than  Full  Funding  —  > 

*  *^  „ 

In  the  event  that  sufficient  funds  are  not  available  to  fully  fund 
all  entitlements,  student  grants  must  be  reduced  in  accordance  ^• 
with  the  following  prorvision: 

If  $1,400  minus  expected  family  contribution  is: 

vMore  than  $1,000  ^  Pay  75%  of  the  amount' 

$801  to  $.1,000  Pay.  78%  of  the  amount 

$601  to  $80T)  ,  .        Pay  65%  of  th^  amount 

$200  to  $600  Pay  50%  of  ehe  amount  - 

la  addition  no  award  mav,  exceed  half  of  cost  minus  expected  family 
f contribution.     The  mir^mum  award  is  $50  at  less  than  fall  funding. 
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^  ♦  If  sufficient  funds  are  not  available  to  m^et  awards  determined 
by  the  above  reduction  schedule,  all  awards  are  farther  reduced 
by  a  constant  prorata  factor.  .  * 

Program  Scope: 

«.  •  .  ' 

'    Preliminary  data  for  academic  year  1975-76  indicate  that  out  of  a  total 
of  2,178,696  valid  applications,  1,455,187  qualified  for  B^s ic ' Grants ,  Of 
the  qualifying  applicants  1,268,300  (87.2%)  received  average  awards  of  $775/ 
Dependent  students  constituted  73.2  percent  of  qualified  applicants  in 
academic  year  1975-76  while  the  -  r-emainder  (26.8%)  were  independent;  applicants. 
In  this  academic  year  6,238  Institutions  were  eligible  und^r  the  BEOG  program. 

The  Basic  Grant  appropriation  fo^the  197^3-74  academic  year  was  $122.1 
million  and  eligibility  was  restricted  to  students  who  began  their  education 
affer  July  1,  1973  and  who  were  enrolling  on  a  full-time*  basis.     Awards  for 
1973-74  ranged  from  $50-$452.     During  the  second^year  of  operations.,  (19'74-7 5) , 
appropriations  were  $475  million  and  award  levels  ranged  from  $50-$l,050. 
Eligibility  was  expanded  ^.to  include  a  second  class  of  students  who  began 
their  post  secondary  education  after  April  1  ,  1973  and  who  were  enrolling  on 
a  full-time  basis.     During  the  third  year  of  c^peratidns  (1975-7lS),  $1  billion 
was  available 'and  award  levels  ranged  from  $200  to  $1,400.     Eligibfllty  was 
expanded  further  to  include  third  year  undergraduate  students  who  begkn 
their  post  secondly  educat  ion  after  April  1  ,  1973  and  who  were  enrolling  on 
at  least  a  half-time  basis.  ,  > 

*    For  the  1976-77  academic  yl^r ,  the  Basic  "Grant  appropriation  language 
no-  longer  specifies  that  eligibility  be  restricted  to  thoSj^*  students  "who 
began  cr  w^ll  begin  their  postsecondary  education  after  Apr^l  1,  1973".  Basic 
Grants  will  be  available  to  all  eligible  undergraduate  students  who  will  be 
enrolling  on  at  least  a  half-t^fne  basis , be tweea  July  1,  1976  and  June  30,  . 
1977. 

In  addition  to  th^  above  expansion  of  eligibility.  Congress^  approved 
for  the  ;L975-76^cademic  year  changes  in  the  FaAily  Contributiofi  Schedules 
liberalizing  theUreatment  of  assets,  effective  income,  family  size  offsets, 
and  independent'i^r«^^lts.    ^These  changes  were  based  an  program  experience 
and  were  'designed  tfl^^prove  the  equity  of  the  program. 

As  a  result  of  changes  in  eligibility,  the' movement  to  f u>l-f unding,  and 
changes  in  the  Family  Contribution  Schedules,  the  Basic«Grant  Program  grew  , 
dramatically  over  the  1973-75  period  both  in  terms  ofnumb^trs  of  students 
served  and  in  average  awards.  '  The  number  of  BEOG  recip\ents  increased  from 
185,249 »in  the  1973-74  academic  year  to  1,268,300  in  the  1975-7.6  academic  year 
(585%)  while  the  average  award  grew  from  $269  to  $775  (188%). 

Perhaps  more  interesting  than  the  overall  growth  of  the  BEOG  Program  is 
the  changing  composition  of  qualifying  applicants  in  terms  of  income  and 
dependency  status.     Over^ Jhe  three  years  of  operation  of  the  Basic  Grant 
Program  the  number  of  eligible  independent  applicants  has  increased  f'rom 
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35,803  ift  1973-74  to  433,251  in  1975-76  (or  by  a  factor  of  approximately  12). 
As  a  percentage  of  all  eligible  applicants  independent  applicants  have  Increased 
their  shase  of  total  qualifying  applicants  from  12.3  percent  in  1973-74  to 
26.8  percent  in  1975-76.    These  changes  have  had  important  consequences  for  the  , 
overaW^  income  distribution  of  eligibles  which  if  reflected  in  the  income 
distribution  of  parti<;iparit8  (which  i^  presumably  the"  case)  has  substantial 
budgetary  tmplicatitfirt.    The  percentage  of  all  applicants  with  family  income 
under  $3,000  increased  from  25.6  percent  iiyJ.973-74  to  29.7  percent  in  1^-76. 
This  change  occurred  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  dependent  eligibles  in  the 
$0-2,999  income  class  declined  over  this  period  from  17.0  percent  to  12.2  percent 
of  all  qualifying  applicants.    While  total  program  expenditure^  data  (and/or 
average  awards)  by  dependency  status  are  not  available  it  is  likely  that  tne 
increase  in  the  ratU>  of  independent  to  total  eligible  understates  the  increase 
in  the  share  of  total  BEOG  expenditures  received  by* Independent  students.  This 
is  so  because  these  students  are  disproportionately  represirtted  in  the  lowest 
family  income  classes. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Basic  Grant  Program  data  and  recent  Higher  Education  Panel  (HEP)  Survey^' 
results  for  the  1974-75  academic  year  inditat*  that  the  BEOG  program  is 
gener^-^ipy  working  in  the  direction  of  equality  of  access  and  choice  with 
respect  to  the  student  characteristics  of  income,  sex,  and  minority  status.  1^/ 
Although  1974-75  program  data  does  not  include  information  regarding  applicant 
sex  and  race,  the  HEP  Survey  indicates  that  the  percentage  distribution  by 
sex  of  BE5G  Recipients  in  all  institutions  is  such  that  females  are 
substantially  more  likely  to  receive  a  BEOG  than  males,     fkirvey  results 
show  that  Basic  Grant  recipients  were  5h,5X  female  and  45.5%  male.  ^  This 
?losely  agrees  with  1973-74  program  data  in  which  56.1%  of  qualified 
applicants  were  female  and  43.9%  we^e  male.     These  percentages  are 
almost  exactly  opposite  the  percentage  distribution  by  sex  of  total 

,  enrollment  in  the  latest  NCES  data.    Howeyer,  the- percentage  distribution  ♦ 
by  sex  of  all  BEOG  recipients  masks  some  underlying  differences  by  type 
and  control.    While  females  definitely  dominate  the  percentage  distributions 
in  the  public ^sector  at  two-  and  four-^year  institutions,  the  proportions 
of  male  and  female  ZtOG  recipients  at  public  universities  are  virtually 
identical.     In  the  private  ^Sector »  on  the^  other  hand,  males  tend  to 

dominate  "the  sex  distribution  of  BECK?  recipients  at  two-year  institutions 
(52. IZ)  and  at  universities  (55.2%),  while  54.7  percent  of  BEOG  recipients 
at  private  four-year  colleges  were  female.     In  all  cases,  however,  females 
are  represented  among  BEOG  grant  Recipients  in  greater  pr<5portion  than  their 

^representation  in  total  enrollment  in  each  type  of  institution  either  public  J 
or  private. 

1/    The  HEP  Survey  did  not  include  proprietary  or  public  vocational  schools.  ^ 
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In  terms  of  minority  versus  noa-mlnorlty  status,  the  distribution  of 
BE0G*9  Is  heavily  In  favor  of  minority  students— .the  percentage  of  mlnoBflty 
students  receiving  grants  (48.1%)  is  far  greater  than  their  percentage' in 
the  total  population  and  in  their  percentage  of  total  postsecondary  education 
J enrollment. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  distributioils  of  eligible  B£&G 
applicants  by  income  and  dependency  status.    As  can  be  seen  from  the  .table,  • 
58. IZ  of  qualified  dependent  applicants  in  1974-75  cam^  from  families  with 
incomes  of  ^7,500  qj  less,  and  77.5%  had  incomes  of  $10,000  or  less,  Of 
those  classified  as  independent  students,  96.3%  had  incomes  of  $7,500  or  less. 

Table  1  ^ 

Percentage  Distribution  by  Income  Class  of 
Applicants  Oualifying  for  BEOG  Awards 
1974-75 


Income 

Dependent 

Independent 

Total 

$         0-  4,000  • 

28.8 

74.1 

38. *7 

4,000'  7,500 

29.3 

22.2 

*27.8 

7,501-10,000 

19.4 

3.3 

15.9 

^10, 001-12, ooa. 

11.6 

0.3 

9.1 

12,001-15,000' 

8.6 

0.1 

6.7 

15,&00+ 

2.3 

0 

1.8 

TOTAL 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

The  above  data  should  be  interpreted  with  caution  because  sex  and 
income  distributions  of  qualifying  BEOG  applicants  may  not  be  represen- 
tative of  those  applicants  who  actually  exfercised  their  option  to  receive 
BEOG  awards. 

It  is  apparenytrom  Table  ?  that  the  BEOG  program  contributes  substantially 
to  equality  of  access  and  choice.    The  Basic  Grany averaged  acros§,  all  f^rst- 
time,  full-time  students  varies  inversely  with  itytome  and  has  an  important 
impact  in  offsetting  the  greater  family  contributions  available  to  students  • 
from  families  oT  higher  incomes.    As  was  pointed  out  earlier  with  the  principal 
need-based  grant  programs  of  the  Office  of  Education,  the  calculated  loan-work 
burden  for  schools  of  £|  given  cost  would  vary  dramatically  by  income  level  so 
that  lower  income  students  would  face  substantially  greater  financial  barriers 
to  both  access  and  choice".    With  Basic  Grants  those  financial  barriers  are 
virtually  the  same  for  schools  in  the  same  institutional  cost  range  up  through 
a  family  income  level  of  about  $20,000.    This  holds  for  all  institutional  cost 
levels;  «: 
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TaVIe  2 

?«r««iiC«et       Awunt  «f  ZoUl  ColUti.  Cettt  trv 
Kvnrttutnabl*  CrftnC  ATi  Source t  Vy  r«renCAi  lutom* 
U  XnttlCutlon4l  C4U(  for  Flrsc-tlM.  Tgll-TiM*.  Studtatf 


jttttttvtitMi 

C«tt  m4  S«ure* 


S£CC 

Stttt,  Ueai.  tci 
rrtvttt  Sch«Urehlr 

7e:tl  Criri* 

Cettt    II. SOI  -  2.000 

SfX 

SSalt.  Lectl.  •n4 
Privait  S£>-olsribi9 

7^1  Crtif 


Crtv* 


*  2.S0O 


Celt: 
I  CDC 

Stilt.  Iccsl.  vt 
frlvtct  Scholsrslilf 

Co»i      ?:.5C1  -  3,000 

Slitt,  Lcril,  «itd 

Frtvttt  SchoUrtklf 
T«;tr«ct  itrtfltt 
Total  Cri'tit 

C:tt.  )3;C01  •  4,000 
SIX 

Ccaia.  Local,  ta4 

rr:v«ct  ScSoUrahlf 
Vtltr«rt  Icrtflt* 
Total  Crartt 


ie-«.ooo 

16,001*10,000 

$fD, 001-1 S. 000 

$13,001-20.000 

Z  TC 

X  TC 

laoit%t 

X  TC 

X  TC 

X  TC 

X  TC 

AaowaC 

X  TC 

X  TC 

(2.123) 

O.IO) 

(2.164) 

(2.294) 

S67 

60. « 

2S.7 

^75  . 

S1.9 

17.} 

35.3 

6.6 

60 

24.2 

2.6 

8« 

9.2 

4.0  ^ 

}S 

8.0 

2.7 

2S 

6  3 

1.2 

12 

4.8 

0.3 

215 

23  0 

lO.l 

220 

30.4 

10  3 

177 

44.3 

8.2 

141 

36.9 

6  2 

68 

7.2 

3.2 

69 

9.6 

3.2 

S2 

13.1 

2.4 

33 

14.1 

1.3 

934 

722 

398 

248 

120,001-30,000* 


784 
184 

633 
167 
1,S06 


>0I 

203 


Jteewnc     X  TC 


139,1 


29 
3 

93 
24 
133 


lt.0 
3.3 


62.1 
13.2 


(2,327) 
1.2 
0.2 

*3.8 
1.0 


•  20 


33 
22 
ICl 


,001  w 
X  TC 


19.1 

«.0 


34.3 
21.8 


H*rt 


43.4 

10.2 


33.1 
9.3 


36.7 
10.6 


(3,337) 

(3.443) 

(3,328) 

(3.627) 

(3.774) 

(3,960) 

23  3 

369 

38.7 

17  1 

293 

26.6 

8.2 

167 

•21.3 

4.6 

104 

20.9- 

2.f 

33 

17.t 

0.8 

3.3 

168 

U.C 

4.9 

104 

9.4 

2.9 

31 

6.3 

1.4 

23 

J.O 

0.7 

J»  9 

4.1 

0.2 

19  0 

'  648 

42.3 

18.8 

631 

56.9 

17.6 

319 

66.3 

14.3* 

300 

66.0 

8.7 

170 

64.2 

3.0 

3.0 

119 

7JS 

;j.4 

79 

7.1 

2.2 

46 

3.9 

1.3 

41 

1.2 

23 

13.4 

0.6 

1,324 

* 

1,109 

783 

'  300 

187 

(4.133) 

(4.168) 

(A.233) 

(^43) 

(4.4lf)  *' 

(4.697) 

17.1 

347 

31.4 

13.1 

284 

21.7 

6.7 

180 

19.0 

4.2 

101 

18.9 

2  3 

25 

18.5 

0.3 

4.9 

218 

12.3 

3.2 

116 

8.9 

X.7 

64 

6v7 

1.3 

22 

4.2 

0.5 

).0 

0.1 

987 

31.1 

23.8 

929 

33.3 

22.3 

876 

66.8 

20  6 

690 

72.6 

16.3 

400 

'74.9 

32 

1.7 

0.8 

49 

^2.8 

1.2 

33 

2.7 

0.8 

16 

1.7 

0.4 

2.1 

1,932 

1.743 

1.3U 

930 

r  334 

706 

33.5* 

(4.424) 

(4.471) 

) 

(4.393) 

(4,878) 

13  9 

302 

28.3 

11.2 

294 

21.4 

6  4  , 

176 

13.7 

"  3.6 

133 

17.1 

173 

1.7 

3.9 

167 

9.4 

3.7 

106 

7.7 

2.3 

63 

3.6 

1.3 

33 

5.2 

1,083  . 

54.6 

24.5 

1,038 

39.6 

23.7 

933 

69.2 

20.7. 

'  871 

77.6 

17.9  ^ 

318 

77.0 

•23 

1.2 

0.3 

48 

2.7 

1.1 

24 

1.7 

0.3 

1.1 

0.2 

3 

0,7 

i,9e6 

1,773 

1.377 

671 

9.0 

0.3 


(3.097) 


if/ 


74.1 
4.4 


25 
4 


133 

7 

169 


14.1 
2.4 


71  .'7 
4.1 


736 

(4.S39) 

(3.029) 

(3.212) 

(3.393) 

30.4 

13.2 

393 

23.9 

11.8 

3» 

17.3 

6.1 

*  173 

12.4 

3.2 

111 

217 

8.7 

4.4 

196 

8.6 

3.9 

117 

6.4 

2.2 

48 

3.4 

0.9 

34 

1.304 

60.3 

30  3 

1.469 

64.2 

29.2 

1.379 

73.3 

26.3 

1.170 

83.2 

21.7 

369 

8 

0.3 

0.2 

30 

1.3 

0.6 

11 

0.6 

0.2 

14 

1.0 

0.3 

6 

2.483 

2.288 

1.127 

1.497 

720 

79.0 
0.1 


VOTE.  TV.«  nwrbcr  In  ftr«niht«la  !•  tht  retn  Toc«I  Cellt«*'^C«tto  for  tht  cfirrtt^ntllnK  farental  tneon*  Initttuttonal  Coit  etttltorlc*  U  4olUr«« 
S»\trc»t    Frtllxlcary  itbvUilont  froa  SeuiSttt  on  Ch*  ZeiptcC  of  Stu^onc  rinineUl  Aid  fTOfroaoj  SCudy  il    IttpACt  of  SCudtoC  Aid  ttvd  U^or  KtrlMC 

Coc<!UlODo  oa  Aeetto  Co  FotCoocondArY  r<!uccftnn.  Inacltuco  for  tfo%v4'^\ilz  ind  S4on««l«  lcudUt»  Ioe.»  fuad«d      Offle*  fUnnlni, 

twditcmg,  «nd  Xv«lu«tloa,  CoatiteC  f330*73-03lh  f 


2.1 
0.1 


2.( 

0.1 


(5,335) 
2.0 

0.(  ^ 

21 
( 

11.0 
3.1 

(5.33S> 
0:4 
0.1 

0.1 

VI 

2 

191 

•4.8 

1.1 

1.0 
0.0 
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In  the  latter  context  it  should  be  noted  that  wme  the  contribution  of 
BE0G*8  to,'thf  equalization  of  the  loan-^ork  burden  otffurs  at  all  cost  levels, 
'tti  contribution  is  greatest  (in  .a-^elative  sense)  at  the  lower  levels  of 
Institutional  costs.    However,  the  two  lowest  i'nsritutional  cost  levels  in 
Table  2  account  for  approximately  90  percent' of  all  students.    At  the  higher 
scost  schools,  BEOG's  play  a  greater  absolute  role  (i.e.,  awards  are 
higher)  in  equalizing  loan-work  burdens  by  income  level,  however,  they 
account  for  a  lower  percentage  or  total  cost.    Rather  at  the  higher 
institutional  cost  levels,  state,  local,  and  private  scholarships  are 
more  important  in  equalising  financial  barriers  across  family  income 
levels.    This  is  of  course  in  keeping  with  the  greater  emphasia  in 
the  Basic  Grant  Program  on  access  and  lesser  emphasis  on  choice. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  ^      .  .  , 

The  Office  of  Education  has  recently  funded  a  set  of  four  major  nati^onal 
studies  which  will  assess  the  impact  of  Federal  financial  aid  on  students,  ^ 
postseconddry  institutions  and  state  governments.'  Study  A  will  assess  the  ^ 
impact  of  Federal  and  state  financial  aid  programs^ and  policies  on  the  choice 
process  of  postsecondary  bound  students.    %tudy  B  will  examine  the  way  in  which 
market  condltion8s:5(and  perceptions'  thereof)  interact  with  educational  costs 
antf  financial  aid'  to  influence  access  to  postsecondary  institutions .    Study  C*^ 
will  examine  the  role  of  financial  aid  in  Student  persistence  in  postsecondary 
education.    Study  D  will  examine  the  relationship  betweeiwFederal  and  fftate 
student  aid  programs  and  institutional  practices  in  recruiting  aild  admitting 
students  and  dispensing  fipancial  aid.     (Pi^^liminary  findings  for  Study  A  have  • 
been  included  in  the  effectiveness  section  above.) 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data;  ^^^^ 

Program-'f iles.  Division  of  Basic  and  State  Student  Grants,  Bureau  of  » 
Po'stsecondary  Education. 

*  •  .  - 

Higher  Education  Panel  Survey  #27  "Student  Assistance  Programs", 
Preliminary  Findings,  ^^merican  Council*  on  Educatjloti,  Washington,  D.  C., 
October  1975.  .    .        '  ^ 

Higher  Education  Research  Institute:  Preliminary  Tabulations  fropv- 
Studies  on  Impact  of  >tt>4ent  Financial  Aid  Programs,  Phase  2,  OPBE 
Contract  #300-75-038^  ^      '  *  . 
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ANNUAL  *  EVAL0ATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Pro  gram  Name  : 


1 


Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  Program' 


Legislation; 


Public  Law  ?2-3l8,  B6  Stat.  251;  as  amended' 
Public  Uw  94-482. 


^xp'iration  Date; 
September  3.0,  1979 


Funding  History: 

^e^r* 

.  Authorization 

n974 

'  $2oa,ooo,ooo 

^1975 

200,000,000  * 

.1976 

200,000,000  * 

1977 

200,0(50,000  * 

^     *         *    For  initia-1 

year  grant^ 

^us  such  sums  as  may 

grants • 


Appropriation  ^ 

$210,300,000 
"240^3qO,QOO 
240,093,000 
Deferred 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives;     *        ^  ^ 

The,  purpose^  of  the  SEOG  program  is  "to  proyide,  throiigh  institutions 
of  higher  education,  suppleme^ltal  grant^Ns^o  assist  in  making  available  the 
bfi^nefi^s  of  postsecondary  educa'fioi)  to  qu^34fj^ (^students  who,  for  lack 
-of  financial  meians,  would  be  unable  to.  obtain  sujli^lJepef its  yitfout  such 
a  grant."    The  njor^  general  related  goal  \Df  the  programs       to  contribute  \ 
to  the  promotion  of  equal fty  of  educational  oppo^rtunity  at  the-  postsecondary 
level.  '   "  -  ^  ' 


Program  Operations: 


'    SupglemeotTl  EHucational  Op/ortunity  Grants  (SEOG)  fund^  for  initial      .  ^ 
y$fkt  awards  are  apportioned  a^nong  the  states  in  the  same  ' ratio  as  a  state's 
fuli-tlmf  ""and  full-time.  equiv;|lent  enrollment  kearrs  to  t^i^^tal  national 
full-tfte  and  full-time  equivalent,  enrollment .   ^Continuing  awards  3re^ allotted 
in  accordAce  with  tegulat ions  published  by  the  Commissioner  jof  Education. 
Grafits  ^hRK. a r e\aw(r de'd  *T)y' Institutions  of  higher  education  ar^lflesigned  to 
provide  additfonal  r^^our^ces*  to'  students' whose  finances  4re  otherwise 
insufficient  to  permit  attfejidance  without"  such  a^^B|pnt .    The -maximum  award 
is  $1,500  per^year  or  one-half  o£  the  sum  o^  the  reta],  apiount  ^of  stud^ent 
financial  aid  ^pcovid^d  to  €uch  student  by  the  institution — whichever  is  the 
lesser.    The#to'tal  amount'^ol  fund»  awarded  to  any  student,  over  the  dSurse^of 
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his- academic  cateer,  may  not  exceed  $4 ,000— except  in  those  instances 
where  a  student  ttf  .enrolled  in  a  program  of  study!  extending  bver  five 
academic  years,  or  where  particular  circumstances,  ad  Kfetermined  by 
the  institution,  require  thht  a  student  spend  an  additional  year 

*  coiiq>l€ting  a  program  o^  study  which  normally,  requites  four  academic 
.  years.    The  limit  is  then  se£  at  $5,000.    Awarids  are  limited  ^to 

students  who  have  1>e^n  accepted  as  undergraduates  at  their  reTspective 
institutions, 'who  maintain  satisfactory  progress,  who  are  enrojLed  at 
,  least  half  tim%,  Snd  who  would-be  financially  unabl'e  to  pursue  aj| 
program*  of  study  at  9^ch  instit;ution  without  such  an  award. 

Program  Scopte;  y  a  ^ 

In  Fiscal  Year  197^,^  ^,90^  institutions  participated  in  the  SEOG 
program.    This,  representad  a'26:i  percent  increase  over  , institutional 
participation  .injthe  SEtKLprograms  In  Fiscal  Year  19^.    Theie  was  a 
further  incfeafiJiDf  12.2  percent  in  institutional  participation  in  th^ 
SEOG  program  between  Fiscal  Year  1974  and  Fiscal  Year  1975  with  3,258 
institutions  particlpAig  in  the  latter  fiscal  year.^   During  these  * 
years,  the  largest  percetHage  inqrease  was  in  th&  private  8eqtor,'with  t 
institutional  participation  in/creaslng  by  over  75  percent  to'.^43  prpprieft' 

#  schbols;.    In  Fiscal  l^ear' 1976,  .the  number  of  partic^^tjLng  institutions' 
iripreased' to^3,4b6— an  increase  "J^f  4;5  ^*r'cent.  g||fcii8  jiumber^  1,286  . 
wfere  ptivate  schools,  including  848  proprietary^j^T^^ugh  M 
instUft^b^s  contribute  40  percent  of  VarticipaUriBBs'titutions  they 

r^ceXv%  only  aho^ut  19  percent  <^f  the  funds*  ^  .  ^  ^  ^ 

Iti  Fiscal  Year  1976,  public  univ^rsttie%  received  361^2  of  the  funds  made 
available.    6ther  public  four-year  institutions.  receive<^.l%:  publtc  two-year* 
colleges,  1 3. 9J:;  .public  vocat4^al-£echnical  schools,  1.3Z{  private  utiiversities, 
13.42;  othet*our--year  pri^rfeje  institutions ,  l7.4X;  private  two-year  schools,^ 
2.7Z,  and  proprietary  schocffs,  7.0Z.    This  distribution  Tdpes  not  differ  .  .     "  ^ 
substantially  f»om  previous  years.    Program  data  indic^e  that  apprQximately 
445,000' students  rfet'eived  average  .grants*  of  $^524.     '  ^/  \ 

~    *  '  t      -      .  * 

In  Fiscal  Year  1972,  there  werfe  recommended  Jlnstitutional  funding  levels 
for  EOG  aid  of  $259 ,084,M(0,. '  By  Fiscal'Year  1^74' recommendations  Sad 
increased  to  ^$468,095,414  ,and  in  1974-75  they  Wdecreased  slightly  to 
$458,814,123  whfle  appropriations' regained  at  less. than  half  of  those  figures. 
Recommended  requests  for  Fisc^r>  Year 49^6  totaled  $519,890|7^'-The 
appropriation  for  use  during  Fiscal  Year  1976  was  $240,300,000. . 
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Program  Effectiveness^  and  Progresis;  .  ^  .  *    '\    ^    ^  J  - 

iecent  results*  from  the  ^Higher  Education  Pitnel  SujAy  for  Fisqal  *Year\<93^5  ^ 
indicate  that  the  SEOG  program  is  generally  working  in  trfe  direction  of  equality 
of  access  and  choice  along  the  student  dimenaWns  of  sex,  income,  and  mintsrity^ 
statuf*  '1/    With  r^espect  to  tfie '§ex  characteristic,  it  is  interesting  that 
^^ubstaAaXly  over  hal|  the  awards  go  to  foiales  at  all  institutj-ontf-  epccept 
private^ 


iities  Ihd  even  at  the  l^tter^women  receive  a  percentage  of  SEOG^s 


VH«a^  ^  ^  V 

ThfffiPSurvey  did  npt  Include  proprietary  or*  pubAc  vocational  schools. 
Which  accounted  for  a  total  of  8.3Z  of  all  funds  in-F^  ^V^*'?  # 
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(A8.0ZX  which  greatly  exceeds  their  |)roportion  in  the  total  enrollment 
at  Jftese  Institutions.    The  percentage  of  minprity  ^tudents  receiving 
Suftlemental  Grants  is  A7.8  percent  for  all  instltutiorts ,  which  is  far 
In  excess  of  their  percentage  of  total  enrollment.     Public  itwo-year  t  ^ 

Institutions  showed  the  greatest  percentage  of  minority  SEOG  recipients 
(55.7%)  ani  public  universities  the  least  (38. 0^;).    -In  the  private  sector, 
a  different  pattern -emerges  with  the  lowest  ]Jercentage  of- recipients  of 
minority  status  in  tyo-year  institutions  (AO. 7%)  and  the  highest  in 
universities  (A8.0Z). 

t         •  ,  y 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  distributions  ol  SEOG  awards 
by  income  knd' dejvendency  ptatus.    Well  over  half  the  awards  at  all  institutions 
are  received  by  dependent  students  with  family  incomes  of  l^ss  than  Mr^OO. 
While  tSere  are  some- differences  by  type  within  the.  public  land  private  sectors 
.the  pattern, referred  to  „above  does  not  differ  substantially  between  sectorsi 

Table  K 

Characteristics  of  Participants  in  tl»e  Supplemental 
Opportunity  Grant  Program  by  Type  and  Control  of  Institution,  197A-75 
*  (Ip  percentages) 


Characteristics 


Total  All 
Institutions 


Dependent 
^v/^  Undergraduates 
.^-PflHtfTy^^inc  ome 
1    Less  than  $7,500 
$7,501  -  11^999 
More' than  Il,999f^ 
Indepertdent 
Undergraduates 


^ 


5A.3 
22.3 
5.3 

18.1 

100. t) 


Total 


'5A.0 
19.2 
A. 3 

22.5 


Public  Institutions.^ 


Two- 
Year 


A5.2 
15.0 
3.6 

36.2 


University 


53.2 
23.8 
5t6 


100:0  100.0 


15. A 
 jr- 

100.0 


17. A 


100.0 


Private  Institutions 


Dependent 
J    Under'gradoiaf  es 
*  Family  Income 

Less  than^  $,7,500 
$7,501  -  11,999 
More'^than  11,99? 
"Independent 
*  Undei^gr^dtiates 


C5. 

29 
7 

0 
1 

2 

55.5 
25.9 

ua 

56. 
28. 
'  6. 

0  . 

2 

7 

A9.1 
35.8 
8. A 

8 

7 

7.6 

 r- 

^  9. 

It 

6.7 

100 

.0 

ioo!o  ' 

100. 

0 

100.0 

^ 


ERIC 

hniniiiimrrTiaaiia 
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CMC  ufA  tmxt^ 


CMtt   to  -  1.500 
HOC 

noc  * 

T«t«l  Cnmf^ 

Uttt   91,301  -  2^ 

U06 

S£OC 

frivftt*  $€li«lftr«lilf 

CMtx  $2,001  -  2,500 
KOG 

SCOG  .  * 
•c«t«,  UmI,  ■04 


3^ 


Cofftt  92,301 
uoc  • 

IZCG 

Smt,  Local ,  «a4 
Vffctrtat  ttesfies 


s: 


4,000 


13,001 

SCOG 

tsoc 

mvftt*  ScboUr«fclf 


90-«.000 

t  TC 

S  V 

(2,123) 

5*7 

M.t 

2t.7 

M 

•  f.2 

4.0 

215 

23.0 

10. 1 

U 

7.2 

3.2 

rw 

704 
104 

«33 
1«7 

i,eo« 


,  701 
205 

917 

32 
1,932 


43.4 
10.2 

33.1 
9.3 


(3,337) 
23. J 
3.3 

19.0 
S.O 


/  W3 


U,7  17.1 


10.« 

Sl.l 
1.7 


4.9 


23. t 
O.t 


Tsbls  2 

?<TC«AUt«  ud  imemt  of  Total  CeUtg*  Co«U  fn 
KottretunMble  Grsst  Aid  $<ntc%9  hy  ?«mtsl  ibcoM  ^ 
Id  ItiteltucloMl  Coec  for  rirtt-TlM,  rulKl^,  SewdMU 
rail  1975 


90,001-10,000 

z  TC    z  te 


373  , 
50 

220 
69 
722 


509 
160 

64S 

1,524 


547 
211 

♦9 

1,743 


51.9 
S.O 

30.4 
9.t 

30.7 
11.0 

42.5 
7.8 


31.4 
12.5 


0««lltl#M^  to  ^t:c^riKu^^.  iMtltoW  A*  »«<>or.?kl«  ^  •^^'w 

A.  H4t»tl»|.       Iv«lu«tl»t.  CMtttet  1300775^302. 


705 
173 

35.5 
1.7 

<4,424) 
15.9 
,<>.9 

502 
167^ 

1,005 
.  23 
1,900 

54. t 

1.2 

24.5 
0.5 

1J>S0 

a 

1.775 

750 

217 

30.4 
1.7 

(4,«49> 
15ti 
4.4 

593 
If* 

1.504 
2,413 

^.5 

0«3 

0.2  . 

1,4^9 

e  » 
2,200 

m3 

2.1 


20.3 
9.4 


25.9 
0.« 


04.2 
1.3 


•U.l*3) 

17.5  • 
2.7 

10.3 
3.2 


(3.<43) 
17.1 
4.9 

II. •  ' 
3.4 


(*,140) 

22.3, 


(4,4715 

3.7 
23.7 

(5,020) 
11.1 
3.9 

r  Oil 


3 


ftttnfl  tpco«« 


$10,001-15,000 


Mount     2  TC 


143 
26 


35.9 
1.5 


Z  fc 

(2,164) 

j6.6 
1.2 


$15,001-20,^ 
tmowt     Z  70      Z  TC 


120,0^-30,000 
Z  10      Z  TC 


930,001  ox  Hot* 
Z  TC      Z  TC 


•  60 


n.2 

4.1 


,(2,2f4) 
7i.6 
^  0.5 


177 
52 
398 

44. S' 
13.1 

8.2 
2.4 

141 

35 
248. 

56.9 

295 

104'  ' 

26^6 
9.4 

(3,528) 
0.2  ,^ 
2.9  ^ 

167 

il 

21.3 
6.5 

(3,627) 
4.6 
1.4 

631 
79 
1,109 

56.9 
7.1 

"l7<6  ^ 
2.2 

519 
46 
783 

66.3 
5.9 

14.3 
1.3 

284 
116 

21.7 
8.9 

'  (*,253) 

"    6.7  • 
2.7 

?.o 

64 

T 

19.0 

•  6.7 

(4,245) 
4.2 
1.5 

876  • 

35 
1,311 

66.8 

2.7 

20.6 
0.8 

690 
16 
950 

72.6 

1.7 

16.3 
0.4 

294 
lOi 

21j4 

7*7 

^  («,S9%' 
6.4 

t 

176 
63 

5.6 

(4,878) 
3.6 

1.3 

« 

953 
24 

1.37^ 

00.2 

1.2 
*. 

20.7 
«0.5 

^7.6- 
.  l.l 

17. 
0.2 

320 

.  117 

17.3 
4.4 

*<5;212) 
^  0.1 
^2.2 

171 
4» 

42.4- 
3.4 

(5,395) 
•2.2 
0.9 

29 
5 


153 

104 
25 

500 


;oi 
22 

400 

-534 


U5 

35, 

518 

5 


19.0 


(2,527) 
1.2 


.20 


19.0 


(2,9») 
0.7 


3.3 

0.2 

4 

4.0 

0.1 

62.1 

15.7 

3.8 
1.0 

;3 
22 
'  101  . 

'54.5 
21.| 

1.9  < 

20.8 

3.0 

<3,774) 
2.8 

0.7 

33 
9 

17.6 
4.0 

<3.960) 
0.8 
0.2 

66.0 
0.2 

8.7 

1.1 

120 
25 
107 

3.0 
0.6 

10.9 

4.1 

(*»V5) 
2.3 
0.5 

25 
4 

10.5 

3.0 

.  (*.-6^7) 
0.5 
0.1 

fsJ 

f4.9 
2.1 


9.0 

0.3 


100 
6 

'  135 


74  a 
4.4 


U,379 
»  .  11 
1.127 


75.5 
0.6 


26.5 
0.2 


1,170 
14 
1,407 


83.2 

1.0- 


21.7 
0.3 


111 
34 


369- 
6 

>20 


<5,097) 

17.1 

.  2.3 

25 

14.8 

5.2 

0.7 

4* 

2.4 

77.0 

10.2 

133  « 

70.7 

0.7 

^•1 

7 

* 

160 

2.1 
0.1 


(5,130) 
0.5 
0.1 

'  J:! 


<5,5S5) 
13.4  2.0 
4.7  0.6 


7K0 
O.f 


10.3 
0.1 


21  • 
6 

U2 
2 
191 


<5,333) 
U.O  0.4 
3.1  0.1 


3.0 
0.0 ' 


4U  TftttXeotloMl  Coot  catoimlM  la  OolUr** 
iMMct  of  8tud«ot  AU  o*i  Uhci  MtTlMl 


Inpoet  ...  - 
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Whil«  defirlHive  conclusions  will  have  to  await  further  data  on 
numbers  of  students  who  would  not  have  attended  postsecondary  education 
without  a  SEOG  aw.ard  and  a  more  detailed  treakdoWn  of  average  award  size 
by  student  characteristics,  it  is  reasonably  apparent  that  the  impact  of 
•the  SEOG  program  is* in  the  direction  of  greater  equality  of  access  and 
choice  along  the  student  dimensions  of  sex,  income  and  minority  status. 

Table  2  provides  an  indication  of  how  SEOG's  fit  into  the  overall 
picture  of  grant  aid  for  first-time,  full-time  students.     Vhile  BEOG's  and 
confined  state,  local,  and  private  both  constitute  a  more  Irarge  prODortion 
of  the  typical  award  package  than  does  SFOG,  the  latter  is  still  som.ewhat 
greater  than  Veterans  benefits  for  this  studfent  group.     At  first  , blush  this 
may  be  somewhat  surprising  given  the  far  greater  total  Amount  of  money  in 
the  Veterans  program.    T^ie  reason  for  this  ap^iBren't * anomalv  is  that  Veterans 
are  typically  rieither  "f irst-tim.e"  nor  "full-time."  ^• 

It  is  apparent  fror.  these  data  that  SEO'GP  contributes  to  the  equalization 
of  both  access  and  choice.     Being  distributed  on  a  need  basis,  SEOG  awards  vary 
inversely  with  parental  income  and  thereby,  contribute  to  the  equalization  of 
loan-work  burdens  across  income  levels.     Awards  aiso  increase  with  institutional 
cost  and  in  this  way  contribute  to  the  choice.     The  greater  imuortance  of  the 
choice  g^al  in  the  distribution  of  SEOG  awards  when  conpare<itto  BEOG  is^ 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  SEOG  awards  as  a  percentage  BEOG  Awards  tend' to 
increase  with  institutional  cost.     SEOG's  are  typically  in  the  neighborhood  15 
percent  of  basic -grants  ?rr>fhe  lowest  cost  levels  and  about  30  percent  at  the\ 
highest  cost  levels. 

'Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Stud^es: 

*  The        ice  of  Education  hag  recent l^y^Canded  a  set  pf  four  majoi>  national 
studies  which  will  assess  the  impact  of  federal  fin^ncfial  aid  on  students, 
postsecondary  institutions  and  state  governments.     Study  A  will  assess  the 
impact  of  Federal  and  state  financial  aid  programs  and  pbliciesTon  the  choice 
prtj|es8  of  postsecondary  bound  students.     Study  B  will  examine  the  way  in 
which' market  conditions  (and  perceptions -thereof )  interact  with  educational 
crosts  and  financial  aid  to' influence  access  to  postsecondary  institutions. 

*Study  C  will  examine  the  role  of. financial  aid  In  student  persistence  in 
postsecondary  education'.     Study  p  will  examine  the  relationship  between 
Federal  and  state  student  aid  programs  and  institutional  practices  in 
recruiting  and  admitting  students  and  dis^flnsing  financial  aid. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  D^ta: 

 » — '   4 

U:,S.  Department  of  health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  ' 

*  Bureau  of  Higher  Education  Fact book,  n 

'  -Program,  files.  Division  of  Basic  Grants,  Division  of  Student  Supports 
'  ,        atKi  'Special  Programs. 
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Higher.  Educatlor/ Panel  Survey  #27,  "Student  Assistance  Programs", 
Preliminary  Findings,  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D^C, 
October  1975.  ^  "  ^ 

Higher  Education  Research  Institute:  Preliminary  Tabulation^  from 
Studies  on  Impact  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Programs,  Phase  2,  OPBE 
Contract  ^300-75-0382. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  'PROGRAiS. 

Program  Name*^  ♦  .  "       ^      *  ' 

State  Student  incentive  Grant  Program 

UgiBlation:                '  Expiratloft  Date: 

%  %   

Title  IV,  Subpart  A-3  of  the  Higher  Education  September- 30 ,  1979 
Act;  as  amended  Publi^c  Law  92-318;  as  amended 

Public  Uw  9A-A82.           '                       •  "          ^  - 

Punning  History:        Year                  Authorl.zation  Appropriation 

\ 

1973                  $50,000,000  *  None 

V     4                  1974        _          50,000,000  *  $19,000;000 

^                      1975           '        50,000,000  *  20,000,000 

-  1976                   50,000,000  *  44,000,000 

1977                   .50,000,000  *  Deferred 

*    Plus  such  Sums  as  may  be  needed  for  continuation  grants. 

Program"  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  SSIG  program  is  designed  to  ei^urage  spates  to  develop  or. expand 
pifograms  of  grant  aid  to  help  undergraduate  students  with  "substantial  financi'^1 
need"  who  attend  eligible  post  secondary  institutions.     As  with  other  Ffederal 
student  assistance  programs,  SSIG  contributes  to,  and  provides  an  incentive  for 
states  to  -contribute  to,  the  longer  term  goal  of  equality  of  educational  . 
opportunity. 

Program  Operations: -  '  ^ 

SSIGP  is 'a  50-50  cost-sharing^^State-Federal)  program  under  which^ 
Federal  funds  are  allotted/reallotted  to  the  states  based  ofTa  formula 
reflecting  current  student  attendance  patterns.  ' Reallotment  is'permitted 
if  a  state  does  not  use  its  curtent  allotment.    Disbursements  are  made 
directly • from  the  FederaL  Government  to  the  states  and  from  the  states  to 
postseCondary  institutions  on  behalf  of  students.     While  states  are    '  ^ 
responsible  for  the  selection  of  grant  recipients,  selection  criteria  are 
subject ^o  review  by  the  Commissioner,  and  individual  student  grants  are 
limited**©  $1,590  per  acacfemic  year.     A  state  may  employ  any  distribution  ^ 
procedure  that  falls  within  the  overall  acope  of  the  statute. 
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States  are  required  to  administer  the  funds  through  a  single  state  agency, 
with  no  Federal  allowance  for  administrative  coats..    To.  ensure  maintenance  of 
effort.  State  matchibg  for  initial  student  awards  must  be  in  exceaa  of  the    .  ^ 
amounts  the.  stateipent  for  grants  tw^  fiscal  years  pridr  to  , the  year, the  State 
initially  riceived  aid  under  the  SSIG  program.  ^ 

Program  Scope:  ^  ,  I  ' 

#^fty-six*  States  and  territories  are  potentially  eligi^e  for  matching 
grants  under  the  SSIG  program.    In  FY  1974,  the  first  year  of  SSIG  x>p;pTfa<iC)i^,"^ 
scholarship  programs  were  expanded  in  27  Stat^,  ^nd  completely  new  programs 
were  established  in  14  States  and  territories , ''^-^e  following  yeary9  new 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  joined  the  network  of  jurisdiotions  with 
op^Htiona>^tate  scholarship  programs.    55  Stales  and  territories  applied 
in  FYr9?€  and  all  55  are  expected  to  apply  in  FY  1977. 

Under  the  definition  6f  '^substantial  financial  need,"  states  have  a  wide 
latitude  in  their  Selection  of  grant  recipients.    Students  from  both  low  and 
middle  incomes  may  receive  grants  under  this  definition,     ^n  FY  1975,  an 
-estimated  80,000  students  received  average  grants  of  $500  ($250  Federal 
funds).    In  FY  1976,  awards  averaging  $500  will  go  to  an  estimated  l/fe,000 
students,  including  two  continuation  classes'  and  a  new  round  of  initial 
stucenc  grantees.    The  pattern  of  support  for  four  full  undergraduate  classes 
will  be  reached  in  FY  1977. 


Program  Effectiveness  ahd  Progress: 

jt  ^ 

The  lii^ited  data  available  with  ^j^h  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the 
SSIG  program  suggest  that  ihe  progr^^as  been  highly  successful  in  st^jnulating 
the  development  of  a  network  of  StatT^ scholarship  programs  for  the  delivery  of 
financial  aid  to  students.    The  number  of  States  with  such  programs  almost 
doubled  during  the  first  two  years.of  SSIG  operations.    At  the  end  of  FY  1976, 
only  Guam  remained  outside  the  SSIG  delivery  system.*    In  September  1975, 
Joseph  D.  Bo>j^,  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Scholarship) /Grant 
Programs,  reported  that  the  level  of  state  funding  for  student  aid  had 
risen  dramatically  over  the  y6ars  SSIGP  had  been  in  effect.     Boyd's  estimates 
for  Fiscal  Year  1976  show  a  rise  of  13.1  percent  over  the  previous  year 
compared  to  a  rise  of  10.9  percent  a  year  earlier,  suggesting  that  states 
are  making  an  attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  rate  of  inflation.  ^ 

• 

Reports  from  participating  States  at  the  end  of  the  program's  first 
year  show  that  135,365  students  received  SSIG  awards  during  the  1974-75 
school  year.    Students  with  family  income  levels  below  $6,000  accounted  for 
413^  of  the  funds  and  comprised  43Z  of  the  recipients.    At  th^  otjief  end  of 
the  spectrum,  middle -income  students  (above  $15,000)  accounted  tor  9.2Z  of 
the  funds  and  8.9Z  of  the  student  recipients.    Student  awards  (Federal  plus 
State)  averaged  $1,000  or  more  in  5  States,  and  maximum  awards  above  $1,000 
were  reported  by  18  States*.    On  the  other  hand,  awards  averaged  under  $250 
in  7  States.    Not  counting  3  States  where  SSIG  awards  were  level  funded  at  ^ 

*  .  Nevada  and  Arizona  have  until ^February  1977  to  complete  their  arrangements  ♦ 
^for  providing  the  required  State  matching  funds. 
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leas  than  $100,  the  national  average  was  $580.    By  types  of  institutions, 
wards  for  students  at  public  colleges  and  un^Lversities  accounted  for  63. 3Z 
of' the  recipients  aild  US, 3%  of  the  funds.    Awards  for  students  at  private 
colleges  and  universities  accounted  for  33. 6t  of  the  recipiei^s  and  49. 9Z 
of  the  funds.    Proprietary  schools  accounted  for  2.2%  of  the  recipients 
and  1.4X  of  the  funds..  Comparable  data  regarding  use  of  FY  1975  SSIG  funds 
will  be  available  after  November  1^  1976. 

Out  of  .the  50  States  and  territories  participating  in  the  program 
during ^one  or  both  of  the  first  two  years,  eligibility  Included  public 
colleges  and  otflversities  in  48  States,  private  in  45  States,  two-year 
institutions  in  49  States,  and  proprietary  schools  in  22  States.  Costs 
covered  by  student  grants  included  tiition  and  fees  in  49  States,  room 
and  board  in  36,  and  other  costs  in  35.    Part-time  students  were  eligible  * 
'in^l8  States  and  awards  were  portable  to  out-of-State  institutions  in  8 
States  md  4  territories*    Need  analysis  systems^ included  CSS  in  31  States, 
ACT  in  11,  the  3eDG  system  in  2  States,  tax  systems  .in  3  States,  and  various 
combinations  in  other  States. 


Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 

The  Office  of  Education  has  recently  funded  a  set  of  four  major  national 
studies  which  will  assess  tjie  impact  of  Federal  financial  aid  on  students, 
postsecondary  institutions  'and  state  governments.     Study  A  will  assess  the 
Ifl^act  of  Federal  and  state  financial  aid  programs  and  policies  on  the  choice 
process  of  postseJondary  bound  students.     Study  B^will  examine  the  way  in  ^ 
which  market  conditions  (and  perception^  thereof)  interacTwith  educational 
Oosts  and  financial  aid  to  influence  ^cess  to  postsecondary  institutions. 
Study  C  will  examine  the^ole  of  fintocrial  aid  in  student  persistence  in 
postsecondary  education!  ^ Study  D  will  examine  the  relationship  between 
Federal  and  state  student  aid  programs  and  institutional  practices'^ in 
recruiting  and  admitting  students  apid  dispensing  financial  aid,  ^ 

The  Office  of  Education  has  also  contracted  with  Education  Commission  of 
the  States  for  a  study  to  evaluate  SSIGP  itself  from  a  programmatic  viewpoint. 
^This  study  will  attempt  to  determine  the  relative  efficiency  of  various  patterns 
of  State  administratign  in  student  aid  programs  utilizing  SSTG -funds,  how  State 
needs  analysis  practices  are  interrelated  with  those  used  in  institutions,  how 
aid  is  packaged  for  SSIG  recipients,  under  what  conditions  grants  are  portable, 
problems  and  potential  in  expanding  eligibility  of  institutions  and  students 
to  meet  legal  requirements,  and  hoy  consistent  the  State  ftrograms  are  with, 
respect  to  other  Federal  based  student  aid.  ^ 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data;         '  *  . 

The  Chronicle  of  Hij^her  Education,  September  29,  1975,  Vol.  XI,  No.  3. 

Higher  Education  Panel  Survey  #27,  "Studgt\t  Assistance  Programs", 
Preliminary  Findings,  Anerican  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
October  1975.  '         -  '  ^ 
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Joseph  D.  Boyd,  Study  of  State  Scholarship  Programs,  Preliminary 
Findings,  National  Association  of  State  Scholarship  Programs,  October 
1975.  >^ 

SSIG  Program  OpeBlfMons,  *FY  1974  (End-of-Year  Update  of  Program  operation 
data  from  Financial  Status  and  Performance  Reports  of  Participating  States). 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

College  Work-Study  Program  * 

Legislation:  '  Ext)iration  Date: 

Public  Law  89-329  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  September  30,  1982 
1965,  Title  IV-C;  as  amended  Public  Law  94-482. 

Funding  History;      Year  Authorization    '  Appropriation  * 


1965 

1/ 

$  55,710,000 

1966 

$129,000,000 

99,123,000 

1967 

165,000,000 

134,100,600 

1968 

200,000,000 

139,900,000. 

1969 

225,000,000 

139,900,000 

1970 

275,000,000 

152,460,000 

1971 

320,000,000 

158,1iiOO,000 

1972 

330,000,000 
360,(500,000 

426,600,000 

1973 

' 270,200,000 

1974 

390,000,000 

270,200,000 

1975 

420,000,000 

420,000,000 

1976 

420,000,'000 

390,000,000 

1977 

45o,oog;ooo  * 

Deferred 

2/ 
3/ 


*  Up  until  FY  1972,  the  CWS  Fiscal  Year  appropriation  was  used  to  fund 
program  operations  during  the  calendar  year.    With  FY, 1972,  the  program 
became. one  full  year  forward-funded. 

\J  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  authorized'a  lump  sum  of  . 
$412,500,000  for  three  youth  programs  including  College  Work-Study. 

•  » 

y  Actual  funds  available  for  CWS  in  this  Vear  amounted  to  $199,700,000, 
incluj^ing  reprogrammed  fuitds. 

y  Includes  $244,600,000  forward  funding  for  FY  1973,  ^)lus  a  supplemental 
of  $25,600,000.    A  total  of  $237^40^0,000  was  available  for  use  during 
FY  1972  from  a  combination  of  FY  1971  and  FY  1972  appropriations. 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  .  ^ 

The  objective  pf  CWSP  under  the  legislation  In  effect  In  FY  1976  was  to 
stimulate  and  promote  the  part-time  empipyment  of  students  with  great  financial 
need  In  eligible  Ins^tltutlons  who  need  earnings  from  employment  to  finance 
th^lr  courses  of  study.    By  subsidizing  the  part-time  employment-  of  needy 
students  the  pfogram  contrlbute's  to  the  longer  term  Federal  goal  o*f  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  at. the  postsecopdary  level.    The  qualitative  and 
quantitative  dimensions  of  the  goal  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
are  discussed  in  the  Overview  of  Postsecondary  Education.  ^ 

Program  Operation^:  *  ,  ^  ^ 

Under  the  le'gislation  in  ef #fect  in-  FY  1976  employment  partially  financed 
by  College  Work-Study  funds  could  be  made  available  in  public  or  private  ,non- 
profit  Organizations  including  the  institution  in  which  a  student  19  enrolled. 
Students  were  able  to  work  up  to  40  hours  per  week. 

•  Grants  were  made  to  higher  education  institutions  for  partial  reimbursement 

of.  wages  paid  to  students.    Since  August  1968 ,  these  Federal  grants  have  . 

covered  lip  to  80  percent  of  the  student  wages ,  with  the  remainder  paid  by  the 

institution,  the  employer,' or  some  other  donor.  * 

<^ 

Two  percent  of  each  year'^s  appropriation  was  reserved  for  Puerto  Rico,  Gu^m 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the^Paclfi^ 
Islands.    A  portion  was  also  reserved  for  sti^fients  from  American  Samoa/Trust 
Territories  who  attend  eligible  institutiop^p  of  postsecondary  education 
outside  Samoa  or  the  Trust. Territory.    The  rest  was  allotted  amon^  the  50 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  51  areas,  by  formula.    The  formula  was 
based  on  three  fa^^rs: 

'  ^         m  ^ 

(1)    The  number  ofrull-time  higher  education  students  each  area  has 
Illative  to  the  total  number  for  the  51  areas. 

(2y    The  number  of  high  school  graduates  each  area  has  relative  to  the 
total  number  for  the  51. 

(3)    The  number  of  related  children  under  18  years  of  age  living  in 
families  with  Income  of  less  than  $3,000  each  area  has  relative 
to  the  total  number  for  51. 

Program  Scope: 

During  Academlt  Vear  1975-76,  3,215  institutions  of  postsecondary 
education  participated  in  the  CWS,  program  enabling  approximately  895,000 
students  to  find  part-tlm^  employment.  The  average  annual  student ^earnings 
Including  the  institutional  matching  share )H«mounts  tf  an^stl^ated  $525 
pfer  student.  About  18  p^cent  of  CWS  funds  help  finance  off-campus  jobs 
held  by  16  percent  of  the^  CWS  job  holders.  Gross  compensation  earned  by 
students  was  almost  $470  million* 
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It  Is  estimated  by  the  CWSP  staff  that,  during  Academic  Year  1975-76, 
CWSP  funds  wei;e  distributed* to  institutions  as  follows:    public  universities, 
llX';  othfer  fou|--year  public ,  5%;  public  'two-year ,  23Z;  private  universities, 
12X.;  other  four-year  private,  23%;  private  two-year,  8%;  publ^  vocational, 
6Z,  and  proprietary,  12%.    Ninety  four  percent  of  the  f-«nds  went  to      ^       1l  • 
*  undergraduates  while  6%  yas  awarded  to 'students  at  the*  post-baccalaureate 
level.   '  '  •  *  /  ' 

'  / 

J  For  FY  1976,  panels  approved  $581,798,958  in  institutioj^l  requests, 
^S*<oinpared>with  $390,000,000  actually  available  for  distribution  to 
schojD^s  • 

PrcygraiD  Effectiveness  *and  Progress:  ^ 

The  CWSP  appears  to  be  effective  in  stimulating  the  employment  of  needy 
Students,    However,  any  definitive  finding  must  await  d^ta  shov/lng  how 
many  students  would  not  have  found  emp^pyment  in  the  absence  of  CT^SP.  The 
program  is  unquestionably  popular  with  postsecondary  institutions  both  as 
a  student  ^Id  program  and  as  a  means  of  prpViding  a  pool  of  highly 
subsidised  labor.    This  pool  is  also  welcomed  by  other  participiatirlg  non- 
profit institutions.  ^ 

With  respect  to* the  Federal  goals  of  equality  of  access  and  choice  ^ 
the  program  appears  to  be  somewhat  successful  in  promoting  these  ends. 
A  survey  in  April  1975  indicates  that  well  over  half  (54.0%)  of 
CWSP  participants  at  all  eligible  institutions  were  female,  32,6  percent 
were  from  ethnic  minorities ,  and  38,5  percent  were  dependent*  undergrwk^^s  ^ 
with  family  incomes  less  than  $7,500^  (see  Table  1  below)  Ij .    These  perTenU 
are  substantially  in  excess  of  the  percentages  in  total  enrollment ,  in  tr^idttioi\al 
postsecondary  institutions  of  students  with  these  characteristics.  Nonetheless, 
in  that  the  program  is  designed  to  benefit  stud^ents  in  great  f  inane  1^  need 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  its  impact  on  minority  and  low-income  students 
is  substantially *less  than  that  of  the  Basic  Grant  and  S^plemental  Gra^t 
Programs.,    Over  17  percent  of  CWS  recipients  are  dependent  undergraduates 
with  -family  ipc^mes  in  excess  of  $11;999,  while  the  comparable  percentages 
for  BEOGP  and  SEOGP  arfe  7.3  and  5.3  respectively.^    In  terms  of  minority 
status,  67.5  percent  of  CWS  participants  are  frbm  non-minority  groups 
compared  to  about  52  p.ercent  for  BEOGP  and  SEOGP.  ^  Thus,  CWSP  is  clearly^   ^  , 
more  middle  cjass  and  non-minority  in  its  practical  orientation  than  are  the 
two  grant  programs.    It  should  be  noted  that  the  survey  data  upCn  which 
these  percentages  are  based  do  not  differ  «f^{)reciably  from  unedited  program  ^ 
,data  for  'fY  1974.  *  * 

y  .  The  9tudy  (Higher  Education  Panel  Survey  No.  21)  did  not  include^proprietary 
or  public  vocational  schools  which  received  18%  of  all  work  study  funds? in 
FY  1976. 
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cteristics  o^f 
ragran  by  Type 


FfeTtilJLpants  in  the  Cgllege  Work-J 
and  Control  of  Institytfon,  19*74-75* 
(In  piercentages)  -  ^ 


Characteristics 

t)fependent^       .  ^' 
Untlsrgraduates 
^ Income . 
^;-e«s  th^r:  S7,500 

$7,500  -  .11,999 
*  More  than*  11,999 
Indepe'ndent  > 

Undergraduates 
♦Graduate  Students 


r 

*    Depandent','  ^ 
/tTnd  er  gr  a(hi'a  t  e  s 
Famfly  Income 

Less  than  $7,5C0 
'$7^500  I-  11,999 
More  than  13  ,999 
inde^etTS^TTj: 

Undergraduates 
-  dRrada^te  Student^ 


<9    M  . 

Total  All^ 
Instituti(?ns 


Total 


Two- 
Year 


Public  Institutions 
»  Four- 
Year  University 


1 

38 

5   '  ^ 

'  41.2 

A4.9.  V 

42. 

33. it 

.  25 

.9 

Z4.8 

.  Sa-.  3  1 

26. 

3  ' 

23.6 

2 

.10.9 

8.3"* 

11. 

1 

1.2 . 4 

19 

.5*  r 

19,1  ' 

23.5 

16. 

1 

"^0.0 

3 

,  9 

4l0^ 

3. 

5  . 

10.2 

aoo 

^  109,0. 

100. G( 

100 

0 

100.0 

•  Private 

Institutions 

* 

^  33.6 

47.8 

33 

.7 

26,4 

28.0 

34.3  ■* 

27 

.8 

26.0 

28,3 

13.2 

29 

,0  ' 

32,0 

/ 

I 

5,0 

.  6.3 

4.7  ^ 

-  6 

,7  ' ' 

3.8 

0  " 

2 

.8 

10.> 

100. 0 

100.0 

100 

,0 

\  100.0 

,  *    Baaed  on  findings  of  t>ie  Higher  Education  Panel  Survey  No.  27. 

More  „recent  daU  from  the  Higher  Education  Research  Institute's  Studies 
oi%Impact  of  Stad^n^Financial  Aid  Prograr.s  indicateg  that  the  percentaj?e  and 
^>  amount'of  college^e5]|Mrses  financed  by  all  student  work  and  by  College  Work 
^      'study  jobs  for  first«me,and  full-tirte  freshmen  in  the  Fall  19/3  grange  fro 

*  to  aJ.mo8t  20  percent  of  total  student  expenses  for  students  from  families 
incomes  of  $20,00()-0r  less.    Wcfrk-Study  accounted  for  from  .one-four  th  to  bo^ 

/-,^-b^lf  of  all  .earnings  vlth  low  .income  groups  r^eiving  more -^/ork- Study  ^fuiyis 
both"  tfi -r^^l  an<i  relative  tetms.  Further^-g^ble  2  shows s  tudSts  in  the 
middle  int:'§?^rWi^^  finance  a  greater  p^o^ortion  ot  their  expenses  with  job 

♦  .earnings  thaJ/^^^Students  a'^  either  tl)fe  lower  end  (Jr. 

scale.  '  N 


OD^ 


.higher  end'of^he  income 


TABLE  2         '       -    .     *  ^  • 

Percentages  and  Amoynt  of  Tbtal  C^lege  Costs  ?r^m  Work  SoUi^es  of  ^Support 
by  Parental  Income  and  Institutional  Cost  for  Flrst^Tlme^  Full-'Tlme  Students     *  " 
'  Jail  '1976  '     '  \ 


Institutional  ^ 
Cost  and  Source 


Parental  I: 


$0-6,000  '-^ 
Amount  % 


$e,001-10,000    $10,001^15,000    $157001-20,000    $20,001-30,000    $3Q^001*^r  MorB 


Cost:  $0  -  l,SeO 
cws  ^  . 

Other  Work  ♦ 
Total  Work 


l,50r-  2,000 


Cos*M|^ 

cwsip- 

Otltf^  Work 
TotTl  Work 

Coit:  $2,001^2,500 
CWS     '  ^ 
Other  Work 
Total  Work^ 


112 
224 
316 


174 
249 

fl3 

248 
4M 


Cos't:    $^,501  -  3,000 
CWS  " 
Other  Work'* 
Total  Work 


250 

Xost:    $3,001  -  4,000  ^ 


503 


5.0 
10.6 
15.6. 


'5,2 
*  7.5 
12,7 


5.1 
5.9 
11.0 


5.6 
5.7 
11.3 


.  CWS 
.  Other  Work 
Total  Work 


28a 
325 
614 


5.8 
^  6.6 
12.4 


Amount 


89 
302' 
391 


174 
341 
515 


224 
291 
515 


^27 

365' 

<- 

5fi7 


297 
'346 
643 


Amount 


Amount 


» J5  Amount 


X  Amount 


4.0' 
14.1 
18.1 

56 
363 
419 

V 

^2.6 
16.8 
19.4 

•  33 
391  . 
•424 

■  l.i 

ir^5 

,  13 
.484 

499 

5.1 
9.9 
15.0 

1?4»  ^ 

411 

545 

'  3.7 
11.4 
.  15. i 

108  * 
448 
.  556 

^3.0  . 

12-f4 

15.4* 

62 
433 
495 

5.4 
6.9,  » 
12,3 

166 

377  • 

3.9 
8.8 
12.7 

128 

397  " 
52^  ' 

3.0  ■ 

9.;3  • 

12.3 

62? 
,  474 

5:0  , 
8.2 
13. r . 

2D8 
409 

61Z  \ 

4.5 
9.5 
14.0 

162 
467^ 
^629^ 

•  3.3 
9.5 
12,8 

90 
410 
500 

5.9 

12.7 

2?2  , 
*388 

610 

4.3 
7.4 
11,7 

158 
,  '466 
S44  ^ 

3.1 
9.4 
12.5 

108 
432 
540 

•  .6  . 

15.1 
15.7  * 


1.6 
11.5 


'  9 
342 
351 


12 
330 
342 


-  1.4 
;.9.3 
10.7 


1.8 

e.o 
9.8 


9.8 


«  10 

306 
-  316 


12  . 
285 
'297  • 


*2823 

295 


.3 
11.7 
12.0 


.3 
8-.3 
8.6 


.2 
6.5. 
'6.7 


,2 
5.6 

5:»- 


.2 

'  5,3 
5.5 


Source:    Preliminary' tab\ijat Ions  from  studies  on  t^e%npact  of '  Student  Financial  Al^,  Higher  «aueatl6n  Reseatch 
Institute,  Lo^  Angeles,  California,  OfflceTof  Tlannlng,  Byfgetln^,  and  Evaluation  Contract  1^300-75-0382. 
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Perhaps  the ^strongest  findings  wfth  respect  to^the  impact  of  CWSP 
and  access  to  postsecon4ary  eHuc«tion  is  contained  in  a  study  by  the 
Bureau  of  Applied  Soclifel  Research  at  Columbia  University  based  on 
1969-70  data.    This  study  reports  the  percentages  of  students  b}?  income  • 
level  who  said  they  would  ntt  have  attended  without  CWS. 

^  *  '  Percent  of  CWS  Students  VTho  Would 

Family  Income 'level  ^  Not^Have  Attended  Without  CWS 

w 

Less  than  $3^000  '  '32;.7% 

$3,000  to  $5.a99  23.2 
$6,000  to  $7,499  '  16.2 

$7,500  to  $a,999    ,  •  ..13.1 

ISLPOO  or  more  ^  .-^  8.0" 

Again  it  can  be  seen  that  CWS  aid  was  cVucial  ror^ larger  percentage  of 
low  income  students  thatt  higher  income  students.     j  ^ 

Ongoing  and  Planned .Evaluation  Studies:  ^  - 


r 


The  Office  of  Education,  as  noted  last  year,  funded  a  set  of  fcuir  major 
national  studies  .which  ^ill  assess  the  impact  of  Federal  financial  aid  on  . 
'Students,  postsecondary' institutions  and  state  governments.     Study  A  whijh 
will  assess  the  impajct  of  Federal  and  state  financial  aid  programs  and 
policies  on  the  choice* process  of  postsecondary  bound ^students  provided 
information  for  Table  2.     Study  B  will  examine  the  way  in  which  market 
conditions  Cand  perceptior^fe  thereof)  interact  with  educational  costs  and 
financial  aid  to  inf luenceMccess  to  postsecondary  institution^.     Study  C 
will  examine  the  role  .of  financial  aid  in  student  pers^stend/s  in  postsecondary 
education.     Study  D  will  examine  the  relationsh^  between 'Federal  and  state 
student  aid  programs^  and ' ins ti Actional  practices  in  recruiting  and  admitting 
students  and  dispensing  financial  aid.  • 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Bata»      *  ^  " 

Program  files.  Bureau  of /?o^t Secondary  Education. 

Higher  Educatit)n'^nel  Survey  if  27 ,  "Student  Assistane^e  Programs'^ 
American  Council  an  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  1975. 

Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research,  The  Federal  College  Work-Study 
Student  Assistance  Programs,  Fall  1971,  Washington.^  D.'C,  1974. 

'   Higher  Educatioh  Research  Institute    Preliminary  Tabulations  if rom^ ^  - 
Studies  on  impact,  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Programs,  Phase  2,  OPBE 
gKlontract  ^300-75-0382.         "  '         '  ■ 
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ANNIJ;X  EVALU^IO?^ REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  ^ftOGRAMS 


Program  Name :  ' 

-    ■  i 

Coope.ra-t ive  Ed  cation  Prograni 

Legislation :  * 

P.L.  89-329,  as  amended  by  P.t^.  90-575;  as 
amended  by  P.L.- 92>318  of  the^Higher  Education 
Act  of  1972  (20  U.S.C.   1087j;  as  amended  by 
P.L.  94-482. 

'Authorization  ' 


* 

$10,750,000 
10,7«60,0D0 

'  10,750,000 
10,730,000 
10,750,000 

-\  3, 250, poo 
16,506,000 


i 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  198J 

Appropr ia t  ion 

$  1,540,000 
^  1,*600,000 
1,700, poo 
10,750,000 
.  10,750,000 
10,750,000 
10,750,00'3  • 


1977 


One  percent  . 
to  be  used  m 
education  ins't 


Deferre 

m 

lege  Work-Stud^^appropriatinn  vas  authorised 
of  Cooperative  Ffiucation  programs  at  higher 


**  rr'ansiL*onal  nuarter  1976. 

Program  ^^oals  and  Qbjg^tives :  r  /    '  * 

The  pijrpose  ot  Xt\^z  progran  is^to  assist  some  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  establish.:!^;  strrrv^the'ning  or  expanding  on  their  caifpuses 
Cooperative  Educati-)r.  urograms  which  alternate  full-time  academic  study 
witriiper,iods  of  fulJ-ti'ne  emplov-mer*.     The  purpose  of  such  student  employment 
i&^to  enable  sru^ic-nts  to  obtain  funds  for  their  education  and  to  the  extent 
possible  wor'rv  ''experience  related  to  their  academic  or  occupational  objective. 

The   '  ey^islat  ;on  for  this  progra^  in  addition  aut-horizes  grajjts  for 
training  and  research,   the  purpose  of  which  is  to  train  Coope/at  ive.  E^ca t lorr* 
administrators  and  to  seek  methods  of  imnrcrving  Cooperative  Education  programs 
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Program  'Operations ;  .       *      .  ^ 

Undfer  the  Cooperative  Education  program,  grants  are  awarded  to  institutions 
on  a'proposal  bl^iS,  with  an  Institution  eligible  to  receive  grants  for  three 
y^ars.    Awards  cannot  exceed  $75,000  and  funds  must  not  b'e  used  as  compensation 
for**  student  emplgyment.'    Salaries  and  other  administrative  expenses  for 
Cooperative  Education  administrators  'are  payajble  f»om  grant  funds.  f  ' 

0 

The  institutions  q^f  higher  education  assume  the*  resporfsibiiity*.  f or  ,  » 

•assigning  the^tudent  to  a  job  relevant  to  hi^  academic  program  and  providing 
supervision  during  the  work  period.  Jhe  institution  evaluates,  vlth  employer 
input,  the  student's  iob  performance  ^nd  in  some  cases  avafrds  academic  credit 
for  the  work  experience.  In  other  cases  the  kind  and  extent  of  w6rk  experi~| 
ence  is  recorded  on  the  transcript.  ^ 

Program  Scope:  ♦  .  ^  ^ 


^In  FY  1976,  593  proposals  were  submitted^  .  This  number  is  smaller  by  138 
than  the  number  of  proposals  subwltted  in  FY '19.75— possible  because  of  an  earlie 
application  deadline.    Of  th^  593  submitted^  287  we re 'acted 'on' favorably.  268^ 
awards  were  made  to  institutions  for  program"  strengthening -and  ia^B^istrat ion, 
15  went  towards  training  of  Cooperative  Education  coordinators  aiW  4  towards 
resfirch.    Of  the  268  awards^ for  strengthening  and  administration,  120  went  t6 
two-'^eai>  public ,  ^  97  to  four-year  public^  13  to  two-year^^jrivate,  and  57  to 
four-year  .^ivate.    The  total  number  of  institutions"  tsxceeds  the  nrumber  of, 
awards  because  some  awards  went  to  consortia.      *  ^ 

■  >  , 

'The  recently  completed  Report  on  Fundipg  Patterns  compiled  by  Applied 
Maaagement 'Science^ as  a  part  of  the  larger  study  on  Cooperative  XduC^ion 
reveals  that  approximately  75  percent  of  the  in^tttutiona  receiving. Title  IV-D 
grants.  Cooperative  Education  is  optional  and  at  th^^  same  percentage  of 
institutions  non-additive  credit  is  awarded  for* the  work  compon^jpt  of 
Cooperative*  Ed u^^ ion.  '        ^  ^         ,     m   •      '  '       .  '  ^ 

Twice  as  many  public  institutions  as  private  institutions  have  been 
awarded  recipients.^    The  average  award  is  approximately  $30,000,  subs t ant ially*V 
lass  than  the  legal  limit  of  $75,000  and  also  considerably,  less  than  requeat^d 
by  applicants.    The  majority  of  grants  pupport  engineering  and  btisiness 
programs,  though  there  has  been  an  increase. in  the  number. of  voaatlonal,  and 
oth^r  type  programs  supported.  ^  -  '  *  /    *t  ' 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  ^  •..     .  » 

,   ^      The 'National  Commfssion  of  CooperativA  Education  reporijed  that  in  1976,* 
1,017«  institutions  of  higher  education  have/ or  are  planningi  to  hff^e' Cooperative 
Education  prograi^S .  -842  of  these  placed  Jme  or  "m^e  students  on  a  work 
experience.     Federal  funds  helped  fund  slightly  more  than  one-half  qf' these*  • 
programs  which  probably  affect  somewhat  less  than  otie-half  of  tlie  Coop  studeats.  s 
inasmuch  as  the  average  size  of  the' olde^ more  well-established  programs  l^s 
larger  than  the  average  size  of  th^  newar  oies.  '  ,  ^  *-     '  * 
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Appll'ed  Management  Sciences  is  conducting  a  nationwide  mandated  study  of 
'♦Cooperative  Education.     To  date,  they  have  completetf  two  products  of  interest  — 
Vone  is  the  Bibliography  and  the  other  is  the  Federal  Effectiveness  report. 

The  annotated  Bibliography  is  a  product  of  a  critical  review  of  ^ 
literature.     Generally  the  studies  reviewed  fell  ^nto  one  of  several  categories; 
aasessraent  of  a  single  program,  assessment  of  sever^^^  programs  and  feasibility^ 
studies.     The  reviewers  determined  t;hat  many  of  these  ^t«4ies  were  suspect 
.    Or  not  too  useful  for  a  variety  of  reasons.     Single  programs  were  frequently 
revievefl-  by  tbye  program  head  who  could  not  fail  to  be  biased.  Researches 
who  conducted  studies  of  several  programs  al^o. frequently  appeared  to  be 
biased.     Feasibility  studies  more  often  than  not  appeared  to  have  been 
^preceded  by  the -decision' that  a  program  was  feasible.    Many  of  the  program 
cownentarieS  were  written  with  the  express  purpose  of  gaining  support. 


'  .   The  federal  effectiveness  report  showed  that  the  federal  prog^m  is 

^general  well  r/n.     HighTy  rated  proposals' -submitted  to  request  Tltlf  IV-D 

funding  were  invariably,  funded  and  thef^owest  rated  ones  were  not.  Other 

significant  findings  include  the  fact  that  geo^aphic  distribution  of  the 

earlier  dwardd'was  skewed  to  the  south  because  of  the  encouragement  given  to 

,    Title  III  institutions  to  'apolv  and  l^ecauae  the  Title  III  and*Title  IV-B 

'  programs  were  formerly  under  the  same  administration.    Another  finding  was 

that  if  an' institution  rated  highly  enough  to  b^^funded  one  year,  it  frequently 

was  rated  -higblv  and'  fuftded  for  the  two  subsequent  year?. 

i 

A  humber  of  recommendations  for  improved  administration  were  suggested  by 
the  contractor.     These  included:     (1)  evaluation  criteria  shotsld  be  included  la 
t\ta  applicaticm  forms  so  that  all  applicant  institutiohs  wotild  know  how  their 
proposals  would  be*  judged.     (2)  Parts  of  rating  sheets  should  be  assigned  a  ^ 
ntimerical  value  and"  a  total  compute^ ^.^  TTtTis  procedure  would  permit  a  rank  ♦ 
ordering  of  submit  fed, ^  propos^*N     If  awards  deviated  from  this  order  an 
explanation  would  be^requireff     (3)  ^ore  up-to-date  institutional  da^a  should 
be  collated  ificluding  projected  Cooperative  Education  enroll!|ent  for  the  next 
year^  ■    -       ^  .  ^ 

Recently  sorie"  very  preliminary  data  from  the  site  visits  has  been 
tabulated.     It>  indicates  that,  in  een*al,  Cooperative  Education  is  viewed 
>    favorably »by  *all  three  participant^  who  concur  that  fhe  most  important 
purpose  of  Cooperative  Education  Is  career  pfeparatlon.     None  considered^ 
student  financial  aid  to  be  a  primarv  purpose  of  Cooperative  Education. 
The  hTghest  rated  c3t^0onents  of  the  Co-op  Programs  were  the  instruction -by 
employers,  employers*  facilities  and  instruction  by  the  college.  The 
■lowest  rated  cotpponents  were  career  counseling  placement  after  graduation 
and  recruitment  of  career  relevant  employers.  ^ 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation 'Studies 

Applied  Management  Scl^ces  of  S^ver  Spring,  Maryland  Jls  conducting 
congres 8 lonaily  mandated  nationwide  smiy  of  Cooperative  Education.  The 
field  work  has  been  completed  and  data  analysis  will  begin  shortly.  The 
final  report  should      .available  by  ApriL  1,  1977. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  ^ 

Program  ^lles,  Bureau  of  ^ostsecondary  Education  *  ^ 

Applied  Managenpnt  Sciences:  Reoort  on  Federal  "Funding  Patterns;  An 
Annotated  Bibliography 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Guaranteed  StiAient  Loan  Program 


Legislation: 


Expiration  Date: 


Title  IV-B,  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  September  30,  1981 

*     amended,  Public  Law  89-3^9?  as  amended;  Emergency 
Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of  1969/,  Public  Law  91-95, 
as  amended;  Public  Law  94-A82,  as  amended. 

Funding  History:      Year      .Loan  Volume        ^  Obligations     1/  Appropri^tit)n  1/ 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 


;  77 
249 
459 
686 
839 
1,043 
1,301 
1,198 
^82 
1,108 
1,049 
1,048 


,492,000 
,235,000 
,377,000 
,676,000 
,666,000 
,991,000 
,577,000 
,523,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 


2/ 
27 


$        _  9,500,000  2/ 

43,000,000 
40,000,000  2/ 
76,400,000 
74,726,000 
163,400^00 
212  ,765^0 
291,640,000 

3/  '  422,581,000  ,  398,663,000 
3/      S05,914,271  SQO,000,000 
'3/      450;398,000     ^  653,787,000 
(est.)494,818,000  (est.)  357,312,000^4/ 


15,632,000 
39,^37 ,000 
60,571,000 
118,387,000 
135,616,000 
228,708^000 
304,237,000 
422,581,000 
S05,914,271 
450)398,000 


1/ 


2/ 


Includes:     advances  for  reserve  funds,  expenditures  for  interest  .payments , 
death  and  disability  claims,  special  allowance,  bankruptcy  claims*  and 
default  claims."  Costs  for  computer  services  and  other  S  &  E  items  are 
not  included. 

Includes  loans  primarily  ca.rried  under  Vo^tional  Educat^n: 
3/     Disbursed  loan  volume'- rather  tl^n  commitments  as  for-prior  years. 
4/     Does  not  include  appropriations  suppleme\. 
ProgritB  Goals  and  Ob]ectives: 

The  objective  of  the  ^Program  i%  to  provide  loans  to  students  attending 
eligible  institutions  of  higher' educat ion ,  vocatianal,  technical,  business 
and  trade  schools,  and  .eligible  foreign  institutions.     This  Program  is 
designed  to  utilize  private  loan  capital  supplie^l  primarily  by  coimnercial 
lenders  but  also  by  some  educational  institutions  acting  as  direct  lenders. 
These  loans  are  guaranteed  either  by  individual  St^te  agencies  (reinsured  by 
the  Federal  government)  or  directly  by  the  Office  of  Education.     The  ob^jective 
of  such  guarantees  i's  to  provide  a  substitute  for  collateral  which  is 
generally  unavailable  from  students.     This  permi^ts  lenders  to  make  loans 
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directly  to  students ' (not  their  families)  without  these\ students'  having  * 
to  establish  credit  ratrlngs.    The-  goal  is  to  provide  the\broa<iest  possible 
access  ^o  loan  capital  without  the  usual  constraints  of  cVedit^^yorthiness  ' 
and  ptf-ovision  of  collateral  to  secure  the  loan.     Such  broad  access  to  loan 
Capital  is  intended  to  provide  freer  access  by  students  to  pQStsecondary 
education  and  a  wider  choice  in  the  types  of  institutions  attended. 
Guaranteed .loans  are  an  important  supplement  to  other  Office  of  Education 
programs  of  student  financial  aid,  providing  low-income,  students  with  an     *  • 
additional,  source  of  funds  and  providing  many  middle  and  upper  middle- 
income  students  with  their  only  source  of  Federal  assistance.  * 

Prografe  Operations:     *  »  ^ 

The  principal  of  the^loan  is  provided  by  participating  lending  institu- 
tions such  as .commercial  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  credit  unions, 
insurance  companies,  pension  funds,  and  eligible  educational  institutions/ 
The  loan  is  guaranteed  by  a  State  ox  private  non-profit  agency  or  insured 
by  the  Federal  government ,  ^       '  *  * 

Loans  are  nearly  equally  divided  between  tho§e  insured  by  States  and, 
reinsured   (80  perc-ent)  by  the  Fedetal  government  and  those  directly  insured 
by  t;he  Federal  government,    ^e  following  is  a  descriptidn  of  the  program 
during^ FY  1976.     Some  of  these  provisions  were  changed  by  tbe  Education 
Amendments  of  1976  tP.L.  94.-A82).    A  student  ig^  eligible  if  he  ±S'4nrolled 
and  in  good  standing  or^^A*«ftted  for  enrolltilent  at  least  half  time  at  afi 
eligible  institution  and  is  a  United  Stales  citizen  or  is  in  the  United 
States  for  other  than  a 't^porary.  pur  pose  and  intends  to  become. a  permanent 
^resident  thereof.     The  total  aggregate  of  loans  outstanding  cannot  exceed 
'$7,500  for  undergraduate  students  and  $10,000  for  graduate  students  including 
undergraduate  ioans.     Students. are  eligible  for  Federal  interest  benefits  if 
theis  adjustecJ  family  income  is  under  $15,000  and  they  seek  loans  of  not  more 
than  $2,000  In  any  academic  year.     A  student  not  meeting  these  conditions  may  '  ' 
apply  for  Federal  interest  benefits  by  submitting  to  the  lender  a  recommendation 
by  the  educational  ^Institution  as  to  the  amoi^nt  needed  by  the  student  to*meet 
'his  educational  costs.     After  considering  the' recoTmaendation,  tne  lender  will 
determine  the  amount  of*  Che  loan.     For  students  found  eligible  for  ipterest 
benefits,  the  Federal  government  will  pay  to  the  lender  the  total  interest 
diie  prior  to  fcti^  beginning  of  the  repayment,  period  and  during  authorized 
deferment  periods  thereafter.     Students  not  eligible  for  Federal  interest 
benefit's  may  still  apply  for  a  loan  but  will  have  to  pay  their  own  interest. 
The  student  pays  the  total  interest  ^t  an  annual  percentage  rate  of  7X 
during  the  repayment  period  whi(?h  begins  9-12  months  after  graduation  or 
withdrawal  from  school.    Deferment  or  repayment  of  principal  is  allowed  for 
/return  to  school,  as  a  full-time  stiident  and  up  to  three  years  f^r  military 
service'.  Peace  Ct>rps,  o;:  VISTA  participation.     Minimum  repayment  period  is 
generally  five  years,  tKe.  maximum  being  ten  years.     The  maximum  loan  period 
is  fifteen  years.  «  *  ^  • 

A  specia^  allowance  is  authorized  to  be  paid  to  lenders  when^the  ' 
Secretary  determines  that  economic  conditions  are  impeding  or  threatening 
to  impede  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of  the  Program  and  that  the  ^ 
return  to  the  lender  is  less  than  equitdble.    The  rate  which  ris  determined 
quarterly  may  not  excefed  31  per  annum  on  the  average  quarterly  unpaid 
balance  of  principal  loans  disbursed  on  or  after  August  1,  1969. 
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Progran  Scope;  X. 

Cumulative  disbursements  insured  through  FY  1976  are  allocated  46  percent 
to  FISLP  and  54  percent  to  State  Guarantee  Agencies.    Loans  are  provided  to 
students  attending  3,799  eligible  institutions  of^higher  education,  4,283 
vocational,  technical,  business,  and  trade  schools,  and  804  foreign  educational 
^nstitutionBs    Many  different  types  of  institutions  participate  as  lenders  in 
OSlP.    By  percent  of  total  loan  disbursement  volume,,  the  following  types 
constituted  the  major  portion  of  FISLP  lending  in  FY  1975: 


Type  of  Lending  Institution 


Percentage  of  FY  1975  Disbursements 


FISL 


GA 


National  Bank 
State  ^nk  -  FDIC 
State  Bank  -  Non-FDIC 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
State  Savings  &  Loan 
Federal, Credit  Union 
State  Credit  Union. 
Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Insurance  Company 
Acadegjc  Instittition 
Direct  State  Loan 
funds  &  Rdhab.  Corp. 
Vocational  Institution 


100.0 


36.3 
'29.5 
* 

5.2 
2. -9 
1.6 

1.2 
19.0 
* 
* 

2.2 
1.9 
0.1, 

100.0 


*    Less  than  0.1  of  one  percent.  '  ^ 

In  Fiscal  Year  1976  over  14,242  institutions  were  approved  and  making 
loans  and  444,000  Federal  loans  as  well  as  538,000  State  and  other  loans 
totalling  982,000  were  disbursed.     The  total  amount  of  loan  disbursements 
was  $1,049,000,000,  #82  million  of  which  was  Federal  ah4  $567  mAllion  of 
which  was  State  and  other.     The  amount, of  the  average  loan  was  $1,065 
is  operating  in ^28  states.  m       ^      -  ^ 

Of  the  total  FY  1975  obligations,  $280  willion  went  to  interest  benefits 
and  Special  allowance  payments,  $4.2  million  for  death  and  disability  payments, 
and ^$8. 2  million  for  bankruptcy  losses,  and  $156.2  million  for  the  payment  of 
defaulted  claims.  <v  >^  


FISLP 


ERLC 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Prcrgress; 

Program  effectiveness  can  be  partially  measured  by  indicating  the 
distribution  of  loans  among  borrowers  with  different  characteristics  in 
order  Xo  determine  whether  use  of  these  loans  meets  the  objective  of  bro^d 
access  to  loan  capital.     These  distributions  can  be  compared  with  those  of 
other  student  assistance  programs  which  are,  by  design,  targeted  to  students 
*r««  lower*  income  families.    An  additional  tqeafeure  of  the  Program's  progress 
is  reduction  in  the  default  rat^.  • 


In  FY  1975,  22.8  percent  of  all  borrowers  (both  dependent  and  independent 
students)  were  from  families  with  adjusted  family  income  less  than  $3,000, 
24.4  percent  had  family  incomes  between  $3,001  and  $6,000,  13.1  percent  were 
from  families  between  $6*,001  and  $8,000  of  ii>comes,  19.9  percent  from  families 
having  $8,001  and  $11,000  income,  15.7  percent  beti?een  $11,OOX  and  $14,999,  and 
2.5  percent  with  adjusted  family  income  over  $15,000. 

Th%  percent  distribution  of  FISLP  loans  disbursed  by  ethno-racial  category' 
was;     11.6  percent  Black;  2.6  percent  Spanish  American;   .5  percent  Oriental 
American;  and  77.9  percent  White;  and  7.4  percent  not  responding.  Approximately 
66  percent  of  loans  are  to  males  and  34  percent  to. females.     44  percent  of  loans 
go  to  first  year  students,  15  percent  to  second  year  students,  16  percent  to 
third  yeai;  students,  14  percent  to  fourth  and  fifth, year  students,  and  11 
percent  to  graduate  students.     The  average  age  of  borrowers  has  been  increasing 
as  proprietary  schools . particdpated  more  intensively  in  the  program  and  26 
percent  of  all  borrowers  in  FY  1973  were  tl  years  of  age  or  older. ;  Approximately 
57  percent  of  .borrowers  were  single. 

The  attacfhed  tabi^  indicates  the  amount^  and  percentage  of  tptaL  college 
costs  represented  by  loans  of  ^fu^ous  types.     The  table  shows,  for  example, 
that  the  dollar  amount ►  of  loans  generally  increases  as  institutional  cost 
increases.     There  is  a  slight  decrease  in  the  percentage  iJependeps^e  on  loans 
at  institutions  with  total  costs  above  $3,500.     It  is 'also  apparent  that 
percentage  dependency  on  loans  generally  decreases  at  parental  incomes  above 
^approximately  $12,500.     At  the  higher  cost  institutions  attended  by  students 
In  the  two  highest  income  categories,  percentage  dependence  on  loans  is  only 
10.4  and  3.0  percent,  res|^ectively .     The  table  reveals  thaf  stiidents  with 
approximate  parental  incomes  ot^under  $15,000  utilize  NDSL  loans  more  hea^^ly 
while  larger  GSLP  utilization  is  the  ca^e  for  those  with  family  incomes  above  - 
$15,000.     There  is  no  corabinatAi  of  family  income  ^jwi^nstitutional  cost 
for  which  loans  exceed  20  percent  of  t'btal  costs.    *piis  vould  appear  to  - 
indicate  a  relatively^ low  preference  f otyborroving  by  the  college-going  > 
population  as  ipwrhole',  and  a  surprisingly  low  preference' by  higher income 
groups  attending  expensive  institXitions^ 

*        The  default  rate  for  the  Federtfily  Insured  Student^Loan  Program  has 
— increased  in  re(ient  years,  primarily  because  of  .high  defaults  among  borrowers 
attending  Proprietary  (vocational)  Itistitutions. *  Default  rates  increased 
to  12.1  percent  in  FY  1976  and  are  estimated  to  reach  12^3  percent  in  t-he 
current  (FY  1977)  years,  and  are  projected  to  13.5  percent  in  FY  l^jjg. 


Amount  of  Loan  and  Percent  of  Total  College  Coses 
for  Student  Loans  by  Source,  Parental  Incone 
and  Institutional  Cost  for, First-Tine,  Full-Tine,  Students 
Fall  L975 

Parental  Income 


Xnatitutlonal 
Cost  and  Source 

Cost:    $0  -  i',50d 
GSUP  , 
NDSL 

Other  Loans 


2,060 


Total  ;^n8 

Cost:  $1,501 
GSLP 

'ndsl 

Other  Loans 

Total  Loana 


Ct^at^fc   $2^001  -  2,500 
CStP 
NDSL 
^  Other  Loans 

*  Total  Loanffi 

Cost:    $2,501  -  3,000 
GSLP  • 
NDSL 
-  9ther  Loana 

Total  Loans 


Cost:  $3,001 

GSLP 

NDSL 

Other  Loana 
Total  Loans 


4.000 


$0  - 

0  ,uuu 

—  l5  000 

-  15,000 

$15,001 

-  20,000 

$J?0,001 

-  30,00(5 

$30, 

AniouQt 

1 

Aaourt 

'  I  • 

Amount 

7, 

Amount 

I 

Acount 

Amoun 

(2,123) 

(2,143) 

(2,164) 

(2-.294) 

(2,527) 

24 

60 

2.8 

69 

:j.2 

89 

4.1 

93 

4.1 

63 

2.5 

69 

3.3 

84 

3.9  . 

'  67 

3.1 

55 

2.4 

26 

1.0 

8 

40 

1.9 

43 

2.0 

57 

2.6 

57 

2.5 

47 

1.9 

23 

169 

8.0 

196 

9.1 

213 

9.8 

205 

8.9  ^ 

'  1^6 

5!4 

^  .55 

(3,337) 

(3,443) 

(3,528) 

(3,627) 

(3,774) 

68 

248 

7. '4 

290 

8.4 

381 

10.6  *^ 

315 

8.7 

249 

6.6- 

186 

5.6 

^26 

6.6 

a79 

5.0 

160 

4.4 

'  82 

.  2.2 

20 

65 

1,9 

74 

2.1 

88 

'2.5 

126 

3.5 

88 

2.3 

.  38 

499 

15.0 

590 

17.1 

648 

18.1 

601 

16,6 

419^ 

11.1  • 

126 

(4,153) 

(4,168) 

(A, 253) 

(4,245) 

(4,425) 

56 

191 

4.6 

21^ 

^  5.2 

252 

5.9 

242 

5.7 

165  . 

3.7 

353 

8.5 

348 

8.3 

310 

7.3 

228 

5.4 

97 

2.2 

18 

87  , 

"  t 

2.1 

85 

:  2.0* 

117 

2.8 

130 

3.1. 

102  ^ 

2.3 

42 

I  631 

.15.2  ' 

649 

15.6 

679 

16.0 

6t)0 

14.1 

364 

3.2 

116 

i 

(4,424) 

(4,471)' 

(4,595) 

(4.875) 

(5,097) 

68 

222 

5.0 

251 

5.6 

280 

6.1 

291 

6.0 

214  " 

4.2  . 

301  • 

6.8  ' 

300 

6.7 

245 

5.3^ 

201 

4.1 

94 

*1.8 

w 

109 

2.5 

120 

2.7 

127 

2.8' 

139 

2.-8 

115 

2.3 

632 

14.3 

671 

15.0 

652 

14.2 

6U- 

lr2.9 

423 

8.3 

(4,959) 

(5,029) 

(5,212) 

(5,395) 

(5.535) 

79 

194 

3.9 

209 

4.2  . 

271 

5.2 

3U 

5l8 

297 

5.4 

410 

8.3 

489  ' 

9.7 

407 

7.8 

274 

5.1  " 

122 

2.2 

3il 

119 

2.4 

121 

2.3 

a34 

2.5 

* 

159 

*  2.9 

67 

758 

15.3 

817 

16,2 

799 

15.3 

7l5^ 

13.3 

578 

10.4 

161 

ERIC 


$30,001  or  More 
^\ 

(2.938) 
p.8 
O.i. 
'  0.8 

1.9 

(3,960)^ 
1.7 
'  0.5 
^  1.0 

3.2 

.(4.697)  ^ 
1,2  I 

'0.4  ^ 
0.9 

2.5 

^5,130)  • 
1.3 
0.3 
1.0 

2.7 

(5r333X 
1.5 
0.3 
1.3 

3.0  . 

NOTE:    The  number  iq  parentheses  is  the' mean  Total  Collcee  Costs  for  the  corresponding  Parental  Inco»e  and  Institutional  Cost  categoriM 
in  dollars.  *  7 

Source:    Preliminary  tabulations  from  studies  on  the  Itnpact  of  Student  Financial  Aid.  Hij^her  Education  Research  Institute.  Loe  Angelee.  , 
.     California^  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Fvaluation^ontract  ^300-75-0382. 
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A  ^Survey  of  Commercial  Lenders  in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  was 
completed  'in  December,  1975  by  RMC  Research  Corporation  of  Bethesda,  Maryland. 
The  study  assessed  relationships  between  lenders  and  borrowers;  evaluated 
data  on  lender  costs;  and  explored  tHe  influence  of  various  faotors  on  the 
actual  and  poterjtial  p^j^  ic  ipa  t  ion  .of  lending  institutions  in  GSLP.  Questionnaire 
returns  were  received  irom  512  lenders   including  21  of  the  23  largest  lenders. 
The  study  found  that  commercial  lenders  weifc  most  concerned  aKout  low  net  yields 
and  hedvy  admini^rat ive  burdens  but  that  only  six  percent  stated  that  they  were 
planning  to  cease  making  new  loajis  under  the  Program.     However,  anothef  12  percent 
said  they  would  decrease  the  amount  of  guaranteed  loans  made.     In  addition  to 
low  net  yi(?ld,  frequently  cited  reasons   for  dissatisfaction  were  excessive  delays 
in  the  repayment  of  claims,  too  long  a  repayment  period  for  loans,  the  adminis- 
trative burd'ens  associated  with'^high  default  incidence,  and  too  mychL^Rriecessary 
paper  work.     A  large  majority  of  lendeifs  indicated  higher  costs  for  a^inistering 
GSLP  than  for  other  consumer  installment  loans.     However,  a  verv  small  percentage 
of  lenders  stated  that  no  degree  of  improvement  in  non-economic  conditions 
would  be  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  increase  their  participation  in  the  Program. 
The  study  also  found  that  student  access  t^o  loans  is  not  as  brodd  as  had  generally 
been  believed.     Over  70  percent  of  the  lenders  stated  that  fbr  th^  student' or  his 
parents,  having  a  prior  account  with  the  lender  was  a  "very  i^nportant" 
consideration  in  the  making  of  the  l\an.     Almost  5*3  peHrent  said  they  always 
checked  the  family's  credit  record ^and  28  percent  checked  the  school  record. 
While  no  one  of  these  checks  carries  the  implication  of  a  general  system  of 
loan  "screening",  taken  together  their  use  may  indicate  a  basis  for  restricting 
loans  to  some  .students  despite  th^  existence  of  the  guarantee.     The  study  also 
indicated  the  difficulties  experienced  bv  lenders  in  trying  to  cor^iBTt  loa^is 
to  repayment  status  following  the  borrower's  completion  or  termination  of  his 
coiirse  of  studies.  ^Lenders  cited  the  abser^fe  of  timely  information  onhofrowers* 
change  of  status  and  the  lack  of  valid  current  addresses.     A  separat ^survey 
tevealed^ that  58  percent  of  defaulters  and  26  percent  of  non-defaulters  had 
last  known  addresses  which  were  invalid  even  after  extensive  follow-up 
activities.     The  study  also  found  that  borrowers  who  attend  vocational  schools 
wKich  are  direct  lenders,  and  bori:*»o\?ers  who  obtain  their  loans  without  face-to- 
^face  contact  with  lenders,  have  significantly  higher  than  average  default  rates. 

In  June,.  1976',  Systems  Group,    Inc.   of  Washington,  D.   C.  completed  several 
separate  anal)yses  of  the  GSLP  da%a  base.     The  first  related  to  the  hypothesis 
that  there  is  a  strong  inverse  correlation  between  Increasing  levels  of 
higher  education  achievemeat  and  the  default  lates  of  borrowers  at  these  level^ 
.  ^alysis  showed  that  this  hypothesis  is  partially  sustained  but  that  other 
factors  such  as  total  loan  burden.   Income,  race,  and  marital  status  are  much 
more  fiighly  correlated  with  default  than  is  academic  pers  i^^tence. 

The  second  analyses  attempted  to  assess  the  extent  of  lender  attrition 
in  ^he  Federally  Insured  Student  Lr>an  Program.     Results  of  this  analysis  ^show 
that  the  total  nuitiber  of  active  lenders  in  FTSLP  i^icreased  to  a  peak  of  5,989 
\  in  FY  1972.     In  FY  1973  the  number  declined  by  4  percent  and^n  FY  1974  by 
another  10  per^'.ent.     During  this  period  when  total  lender  participation 
decfllaed  by  14  percent,  par  t  f  c  ipa  t  ion  by  Proprietary  schools  acftlng  as  direct 
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*    lenders  increased  froi?  18.6  percent;,  of  all  FISLP  loans'  inJg  1972  to  25.3  ^ 
^percent  in  FY  1^74'.     Analysis  also  indicated  that  decline;  Tn  -  the  total  numlie^m 

of  participating  ienders -w^as  gi^eateSt' among  ^edium-sfze  lenders  ($25,000- 
^  $250,000  of  total  loan  amount)  but  that  participation  by  larger  lender> 
*  iovex  $i»million)  was  essenUi'ally  unchanged  between  FY  1972  and '  FY  1974^  ' 

Jk^     ,   Tbe  thit'cf  analysis  screened  high  default  rates  by  borrowers  attending 
^^^Lnstitut'ions  wKich  are  direct  lenders  under  the  Prograii^ through  FY  1975. 

*Such  institutions  are  primarily  Proprietary  schools  but.  numerous  private,  * 
non-profit  institutions  are  incUided.    With  screening  criteria  set  at  a 
.  ttinimum*  15  /ercent  default  rate"  an(4  at  leSst  j$100, 000  in  cUsbursed  l^ans.^ 
over  300  institutions  appeared  on  the  list.     About  two-thAds  of  these 
'were  Prop^rietary  4.nstitutiohs  and  about  two-thirds  of  these  were  geographically 
;  Icfc^ted  iir.OEf Regions  VI- a»d  IX.     The  TX«%iber  of  "very  high**  default  institutions 
(over  30  percent)  was  le^e  thari^OO  aud,  o£  these,  only  about  half,  or 
had  significant^ loan  volume .--^-lIB^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

•  *    (.       '  ■  ' 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluations:  /  ,v  '  , 

FISLP  is  utilizing  d  Research  Data  Base  an  initial  version  of       *  ^  ^ 
which  4/as  funded  by  OPBE^    The  RDB.pfovides  historical  pr^ogram  d^ta  from 
a  sample  which  i4*representativA  of  the  entire  FISLP^file , to  December  31  of 
'.the  previous  calendar  year  (1975^..    The  RDB  cajj  produce  basic  analysis  of  . 
.    the  characteristics  of  borrowers  and  defaulters,  either  over  the 'life  of  the 
Program  or«for  an  'lHaividiial  fiscal  yeat;:  '  X^e,  RDB  also  contains  State' 
GuarSntee^gency  data  which,^  unlike  FISL^orrow^r  and  defaulter  d^ta,  is' 
not  considered  to  be  representative  of  State  Guarantee  agencies  as^  a  ^oup. 
Such  State  GuarantTee  Agenty^data'  is  being  validated  and  ref  ine4^. 

FlStP  ig^  utilizing  the  Research  ^ata  Base  as  part  o^^Jhe  inpiit  'for  the. 
Plarining  and  Budgeting  Model  wt)ich  projects  operating  Pro-am  Characteristics  . 
and  costs  for  current  and  following  year  budget sy^ubmittecf  annually  to  * 
Congress  and  for  the  Five-Year  Plan-yhicKis  utilized  by  pHEW  and  the^Offioe 
of  Man^ement  and  Budget.     The  most  important  assumptions  utilized  by  the 
^del  are  the*  anpuaT  interest  benefit  and  spetlial  allowance  ^costs  ^nd  the 
costs  of  insurance  and  reinsurancieHor\claims  for  default,  death,  disability,  * 
anS  bankruptcy.     Iqjportant  inccNne  isuWticyfts  included*  in  the  ^odel  are 
income  from  insurance  premiums  charged  on  eac;h  new  loan  and  income  from 
collections  on  loans  ppeviou^ly  defaulted.    ,The  accuracy  of  the  mo^el  and,  - 
th^ validation  of  4ata  utilized -for  it^  ass^ptions  will  continue  to  be  %^ 
Qvaluat^d        OGSL  with  OPBE  assistance.        *   *  '  ^  ^ 

'A  contract  has  also  been  awar«te(jto  Cresap , -^bCormiCk ,  and  ^Pag6t  for  ^ 
a  Study  of  Selected. Lenders  and  BpyroweVs  in  the  Federally  IrtP*^^^  j^'!'*"^ 
Loan^fogram.    The  *ocus  l3f -<:his  study  wiLl  be  the  approximately 
^     Proprietary  school*  and  institutlons*of  higher  education  which  are  dir^t 
lenders  as  wall  as  those  banks  with  which  thei^^ve  a  primary  relationship. 
Jjhe  s'tuSy  M^^*^'  ^ssess  the  policies  and  proced^R  of  such  institutions  with 
respect  to  th^^  recruitment ,  a^nrission,  and  retention  of  borrowers ;  will  *  ^ 
•  analyze  the  academic  abhievemejit  and  post-educational  oiftcoirfe. 
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Sources  of  'Evaluftlorf 


Office  of  Guaranteed  Student  Loans,  Loan  Control  Mast'er' File ,  ,FY  1968-75. 

•  >  /     -         ^  J 

office  pf  Guarti^j^d  Student  Loans >jte search  Data 

RMC  Research  Coro^atlbn^ethesda',  Maryland^  Survey  of  Lenders, 
December,  Ij^f^M^PBE-contracted  study.  ^  ' 

Systems  Group,  Inc.,  Washington^  D,  C. ,  Analyses  of' 
preliminary  data).     OPBE-contracted  study. 

HiLher  Education  Research  Institut&-,^  Preliminary  Tajbulaft-ons  *from  « 
'  Sadies  on  iMtact  of  Student  Financial  Aid  PrQgtams,  Phase  2,  Study  A, 
OPBtrContra^t#3(X)-75-038?    •  ' 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name ; 

i 

National 'Dir act  Student  Loan  Program 

LQgislayioni  ^ 

title  IV»  1>art  E  of  the  HEA  1965  Public 
Law  89-32(|r,  as  amended.  3/ 


Funding  History:  Year 

:  1966 
^  '  1961^ 

'  ^  1968 

-     '  '        S  1^69 

-ft  .  1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
*  "^75 
'  1976 
1977 


Authorization  1/ 


$179 
190 
225 
21,0 
325 
375 
375 
400 

^  400 
400 
400 
480 


,300,000 
,000,000 
,OOCJ,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,500,000 
,000,000 


Expiration  Date: 
June  30,  1981 

Appropriation  _2/ 

$181,550,000 

192,000,000 

193,400,000 

193,400,000 

195,460,000 

243, 000, 5W) 
,  316,600^000  4/ 
.    293,000,000  5/ 

298,000,000 

329,440,000 

331,960,000 
^  Deferred 


1/ 

4/ 
5/ 


^^uthorizat ion.  for -Federal  capital*  contributions  to  loan  funds  only..  In 
%ddltioi>,  a 'totafl  of  $2 5 , OOd, 000  was  aAithorized  .for  loans  to  institutions 
.  from  fiscal '.Year  1959  through  the  duration  of  the  Act.  .  - 


App^iropriat  ion  includes  contrtLbutions  to  .loan  fupds ,  loans  to  institutions,  and 
Fed.eral  payments  to  jeLmburse  inst i tut  ions  for  teacher/militarv  cancellations. 


)ns  fo 


Pr^or  to  FY  1,973,  the  program  was  known  as  the  National  Defense  Student 
Lo^n  Program.-    Title  II  of  NDEA  of  1958  as  amended  .(P.L.  85-864)', 
\  ^  .  .  ^ 

Actuaa.  FY  1972  appropr iat ic^rt?^s  $^16^, 600, 000.     However  ^3.6  million 
'  wa5  mandated  to^e  used  dufing  FYU973.     The  differ^n^e  df  $293.0 
/million  w^s  mad'e  available  for  use  during  FY  19'^,  of  which  $286  million 
'w^s  fqr  contribution  to  loan  funtig. 


1 


Of  thia  amouT>t;  $269,400,000  was  availaWe  for  use  in'FY)l973  and 
^$^3,600,000  W2IS  maiidated  foV  FY  1974.      »  .        ^  .\ 
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The  objective  df^the  Program  is  to  allocate* funds  to  postsecondarV 
titutions  fcJr  th^  purppse  ojf  making  long-term,  low-interest  loans  to  ^ 
students  with 'flnaincial  meed.    These  loans  ar^to  provide  lower-l,|icoipe  ^ 
students  with  an  ad^itloilal  source  of  fftnds  for  access  Go  postsecondary 
education  and  tcf  TfelP  proy^cje,  middle-income  students  with  another  source 
of  funds  with  which  they  may  choose  a  byjadex  range  of  institutions.  Such 
loans^  coTupIement  "other  fon^  of  student'  financial  assistance  such  as  Basic 

1  Educational  Onportuni-t^  Grants, ■  College  Vrork-Study,  and 
Guaranteed  ?>tudent  Loans.       *  ■      '  ' 

•  'Program  Operat  j.onsj|  4,         »  ■  , 

Funding  is  initially  allotted  |to  States  by  me^ns  ,of  an  allotment 
formula  and  by  ^regulation.    Funding\le^3,s  foi:  institutions  within  each  . 
State  are  recommended  by  regional  revTew  panels  consisting  of  OK  Prbgraml^ 
Officers  from  the  regional  and  national  offices  and  financial  a^  officers 
selected  from  inst>itutiohs . in  that 'region.     Pecommended  funding  levels  are 
generally  in  exc/fes  oi  the  annual  NT^SL  allotment  for  a  State.     In -,^uclf  cases, 
^  the  entire  grouP  of  institutions  within  a  State  receives'  Ifess  t-han  *100  percejjt 
^  of  their  paijel  approved  amount.    However,  each  institution  within  t^at^  grouP 
receives  a'  pro-rated  reduction  in  "its  allocation  which*,  in  peucentage,  is 
equal  to.  that  ^of  ever\t  other  institution  in  the  Stajte.     Institutions  oft^n 
distribute .NDS  loans  in  conjunction  with  *other  forms-  of  financial^  aid  and 

^  £inancial  aid  officers  ''package"  ^these  various  ald*^  components  in  different  , 
\  ways  depending  cm  Itrailable  funds  anci^tutient  circumstances.    ,Students  mav 
.borrow  a  total  of:*  (a^  $2,500  it  thev'aVe  enrcflied  in  a  vocational  progfarr 
or  if  they  have  compl^Ad  ,less  than  two  vearp  of"  a  program  .leading  to  ^  t 
bachelor's  degjeeV  (b^PS5,000  if  they  are.  undergraduate  studentjs  aiftd  hav^  , 
already  comp}!eted^wo  years"  oT  studv  toward '^^achelor  * s  degree  {this  total/ 
,  includes  ailx^.4mpunt  borroved  undjer  the  >TD*^L  for  th^  firs^  two  years  of  study); 

'    Xc)  $10,000  for  graduate  or  professional  studv  (this  total  include's  any  amount 
borrowed  under  the  NDSL  for  undetgraduate  study).'    Upon  leaving  the 
institution,  students  sign  a,  reVayment  ^^gre^ement  which  specifics  the 
duration  and  amount  of  repayment.     After niae-menth  grace  period  following 
cessatloiv  of  s^tudies ,^the  student  begins  repayment  (on  a  monthlv, ^imonthly, 
or  quarterly  basis^ , ^ormallv  over  a  tefl  vear  period.     The  borrower's  ten 
year  re'payment  ^eripd  may  be  deferred  not  to^  exceed  three  vears  for  service 
with  VISTA,  the  Peace  Corps,  or  military  services.  .    .         ,  . 

A  percentage  of  the  total  loan  amount  ma^^^e  cancelled  for  individuals  ^ 
providing  special  services  in^spe'cific  teaching  areas  and  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Sta^tes'  serving  in  areas  of  hositility. 

r  ■» 

Progi;ain  Scope:       ]  ^    *  ' 

In'F^iscal  ♦Year  1974,  2,f^43  institutions  par^clpated  in  the  prr)gra#. 
Institutional  participation  increased  during  thf  rlscal  Years  1975  and  1976 


with  3,167  Institutions  participating  in  t^e  latter  fiscal  year.  The 
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•stinated  average  loan  per  student  during  theise  years  ranged  from  $650 
In  Fiscal  Year  1974,  'to  S690  In  Fiscal  Years  1975  and  1976.    Loans  for  . 
tHe  required  iaatch4.ng  institutional  capllal  contVlbutlons  were  made  to 
101  Institutions*  during  Fiscal  Year  1974' and^  90  Institutions  during 
Fiscal' Year  1975.    Unedited  data  for  Fiscal  Year  1974  shows  that  new 
^loap  cancellations  at  t^e  10%'rate  were  received  by  76,928  borrowers 
and  115,392  by  continuing  borrowers.    The  nutnber  of  ndW^  borrowera 
recelvlftfe  canceUatltjns  at  the  15%  rate  was  49,453  while  32,979 
continuing  borrowers  received 'cancellations  for-a  total-of  274,743.  * 

For  Fiscal  Year  1976  the  aggregate  U.S.  requests  for  new  Fed^al 
capital  contributions  exceeded  final  recommended  amounts  by  38%;  while 
the  actual  progra^  approprl^tloi;\ 'was  sufficient  only  to  fund  54%  of  t^e 
recommended  funding  level  natlon-^de. 

^  '       '   /  ' 

Program  Effectiveness  gnd  Progress:  .  , 

Program  effectiveness  can  be  cartls^llv  mea^rjA  by  analysis  of  the^ 
distributions  of  funds  for  various  characteristics  of  ^student  borrowers.. 
"^Results  from  a  studv  of  higher  education  Institutions  Included  In  the 

Higher  Educatl%i  Panel  for  Fiscal  Year  1975  indicate  that  of  all  borrowers, 
34  percent  vere  dependent  students  frditf  families  with  Income  less  than' 
$7,500*.    Alsb,  borrowers  af*e  made  uo.of  equal  amounts,  of^m'en  and  women. 
Finally,  less  than  3^  percet^t  of  all  borrower's  were  from  mltioflty  or.  ethnic 
grouDS.'  •   '    '  . 

Of  all  borrowers  6.1%  w^fe  likely  to  be  graduate  students  and  17.0% 
students  classified  as  Independent.    1_/    Further-  breakdowns  by  tyne  of 
Institutions  for  each*of  pHede  categories  are  Indicated  In  Table  tl. 
(Previously,  undergraduate  Independent i and^graduate  students  were  Included 
In  gross  family  Income  categories Th#v  tJere  classified  as  lov-lncome 
studenta  on  yie^asl6  o^f  their  own;  rather '  than^  their  families*.  Income.) 

,  ^   ^  These  dlstrlbut;lon8  afpear  to  Indicate  Jhat  ^TOS  loans  are.  In  fact,, 
going  DrlmarllV  to  lower  and'  IcJwer  middle  Income  students  althSugh^  not  to  < 
.the  same  degree  «g  funds  ^warded  under  the  Basic  EduCfttlonal  Opportunity 
.G;rant«,  C^lege  Work-,«\tudy  6r  Supplemental  Educational  Oppor.ljuhlty  Grant 
"^Proj^ramsr    ~         -  ^  ' 


Tl>0  attached  table  Indicates  ^he  Amount  and  percJttfrage  of  total  college 
codts  reoteseHted  by  lo^ns  of  various  types.'  The  table  shows,  for  example, 
^hat.the  dollar  amount  of  loans  generSilly*  increases  as  institutional  coqX 
'Increases.    There  l,s  a  slight  decrease  In  the  oei^entkge  dependence  on  loan* 
-•at  Instltutlons^wlth  total  coats  'above  ^^'3,500.    It  Is  also  Apparent  that 
percentage  depenc^ency  o'|>  loans  generally  decreases  ats  pareiltal  f?\comes  above 
approximately  J12<  500..  ^^At  ""the^  higher  cost  Ins-tl  tut  Ions  at  tended  J)y  students 
In  the  fwo  highest  InconK  categories ,  percentage  dependence  on  loans  Is  only 
^  10.-4  aixd  3.0  percent,  re\e<Atvely.    The  table  reveals  that  st'UdenSI  with  ' 


It'    The  HEP  .Survey4ld  not^nclud^  proprietary*  or -public  vocational  schools 
which  accouptie^  for 'TTSX  of  ,all  qtuderit  borrowers  ln.FY^1974.- 


Table  ^[ 

Amount  of  Loan  and  Percent  of  Total  College  CosCe 
for  Student  Lo«n«  by  Source.  Perental  InCotD* 
and  Institutional  Cost  for  firet-TUw.  Full-Tljae.  Student* 

Fall  1975 


Intel cut IodaI 
'  Coa(  and  tiurca 

Coat:    SO  -  1,500 

GSLP 

NTSL 

Other  Loana 

TotaI>Loaaa 

Coat:    $1,501  -  2,000 

^LP  . 

NDSL 

Ocber.Logna 
Total  homsxM 

Coat:   .$2,001  -  2;500 

•  GSLP 
KDSL 

OtMr  Loanrf  ^ 

»  ■* 

Total  Loana 

Cbat:  ,$2,501  ^ 

*  GSLP  '  * 
tJDSL. 

Other  'Loai>a 

Total  Loana  V 

Coat:  $3,001  -  4,000- 
GSLP 

msL 

Other  Ooana  ^ 


$0  -  6,000  . 
AaounX  I 


?.000 


farental  Incone 


se.oof  -  io,oco    $10,001  -.,15,000    $15,001  -  20,000 


AsK}unt 


^2.123) 

(2.143) 

60 

2.8 

-  69 

3.2 

69 

'3.3 

84  ' 

3.9  , 

40 

1.9 

43 

2.0. 

169 

9.0  ' 

196 

9.1 

Aiaount 


89 
57 
213 


(3,337) 


248 

V4 

290 

186 

5.6 

V  226 

65 

•  '1,9 

74 

499  ^ 

590 

i^»153) 

191  . 

'  4.6 

216 

353 

8.5 

348' 

87 

2.1 

85 

631. 

^  i5.2 

649 

(4,424) 

222 

y.o  { 

251 

301 

'6.8 

.300 

109 

2.5  * 

120 

632  • 

14.3 

.  671 

(4,959) 

(3,443)  >^ 
8.4 
6.6 
2.1 


f 


.  194 
154 
758 


3.9. 
8.3 
3.1 

15.:^ 


^09 
489 
119 

817 


17.1 

(4.168 
5.2 
8.3 
2.0> 

15.6 


(4,471) 
5.^  ' 
'  •  6.7  . 
.  2.7 

*  15.0 

(5,029) 
4.2 
9.7. 
2.4 

16.2 


381 
179 
88 

^648 


252 
310 
117 

679 


280 
245 
127 

652 

■  i' 

27J>- 
407 

799 


4*. 164) 
4.1 
3.1 
2.6 

.  9.8 

(3.528) 
10.6 
5.0 
2.5 

18.1 

(4,253) 
5.9 
7.3 
2.8 

16.0 

(4, 5?  5-)' 


5.3 
2.8 


14.2 

• (5,212) 
5.2 
7;.8 
2.3 

15.3 


Asouct 


93 
55 
57 

205 


315 
160 
126 


$20,Ot5l  -  30,000 
Anount  t        *  Aawunt 


$30,00L  or  Mora 


242 
228 
.  130 

600 


291 
.201 
U9 

631 


311 
274 
134 

719 


(2,^94) 
4.1 
2.4 
2.5 

8.9  . 

(3.627) 
8.7 
4.4 
3.5 

16.6 

(4,245) 
5.7 

5.4  ■ 
■3.1 

14.1 

(4,878)" 
6.0 
4.1 

2.8  • 

12.9 
(5,395) 

5,a^ 

5.1 
.  2.5 

13.3 


•  (2.527) 

63 

2.5.  • 

24 

26 

1.0 

8 

47 

1.9 

23 

136 

■  \ 

5.4 

55 

165 
97 
102 

364 


214 
9% 
115 

423 


297 
122 
'r59 

57B 


(3.774) 


(2,93i) 
0.8 
0.3 
0.8 

1.9 

(3,960) 
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6.6 

§8 

1.7 

82 

2.2  • 

20  ' 

0.5 

88 

•  2.3 

38  . 

1.0 

419 

11.1 

i26 

3.2 

(4,425) 
3.7 
2.2  - 
2.3 

8.^2 

(5,097) 
4.2 
1.8 
2.3 

8.3 

(5,535) 
5.4 
2.2 
2.9 

10.4 


(4.697) 


56 

1.2 

'  18 

0.4 

42 

0.9 

S.5# 

(5.130) 

'68  • 

1.3 

16 

0.3 

52 

a.o 

136  ' 

2.7  • 

f  - 

.  (5,333; 

79 

1.5 

15 

0.3 

♦  -67 

1.3 

161 


in  (ioUara.  ^  *  *        *  . 

1:    plallBlfcary  Cabul-atlona  froa  atudiea  on  tha  Inpuct  of » Students  flnancUl  Aid.  Higher  Educatlcm  X«^rch  lyfitute.  toa  An|alM.' 
'  California,  Office  of  Planning.  Budget lil|,  and  ,.valuatlorf  Contract  #300-75-03a2.  ;  ,  .  f 


Source: 


26u 


V 
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approximate  parental  irvcoraes  of  undei;  $%5,000  utilize  NDSL  loans  more  heavily 
while  larger- GSLP  utilization  is  the  case  for  those*with  family  incomes  above 
$15,000.    Ther«  is  no  combination  of  fdmilv  income  an4  institutional  cost 
for  which'loans  exceed  20  Percetit^  of  total  costs.    Thid  would  appear  ^o 
InMcat'e  a  relatively  low, preference  for  borrowing'bv  the  college-going 
population  as  a  whole,  and  a  surprisinj?ly  low  Preference  by  higher  income 
groupai  attending  expens'ive  Institutions.  ,  , 

With  regard  tO  the  ef f e9tiveness  of  program  operations,  despite  efforts 
-taken  bv  'the  Office  of  Education  *and  Cp^re^  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
default,  the  NDSL  delinquency  rate  continues  to  be* of  concern.     OE  Program 
data  shows  a  natioival  potential  default  rate  of  1^.77,  and  delinquency  rate 
of-  10.2%,  as*  of  June  30,  l97A. 


Ongoing  find  Planned  Evalua^on  StuHies:  ^ 

The  Higher  Education  Research  Institute  of  Los  Angeles,  (p^Pomia 
^8  currently  engaged  in  the  design  of      study  which  vlll  attempt  to 
•fassess  the  impact  of  OK-Sppnjsrored  student  assistance  Programs. 

TABLE  IT  • 


Characteristics  of  Participants  in  the  National  Direct 
Student^  Loan  "Program  by  Type  and  Control  of  Inst  i  tut  ixjn,  197^-75* 
.  *  (In  oercentages)  ^ 


Public  Institution^ 


Two- 
Year 


Pour- 
Y*ar 


University 


Deteryjent 

Undergraduates 

FaTT]4.1y  Income 

L^s  than,' $7,  500 
$7,500  -  11,999 
More  than  11,-999 

Indeoendept 

Unde^r  graduates 

Graduate  Students 


17, 
6. 


IQO.O 


Dependent"  j 

Un*de  r  gre  d  ua  t  e  *s 
Family  Income 

Le^  than  ^7,500 
•    $7,500  -  11,999 

More  than  11,999 
Independent* 

Undergraduates 
Graduate  Students 


ERIC 


38. 
17. 
5. 


35. 
25. 
lA. 


29. 
U. 
15. 


Ba 


.22.8 

38.8 

19.8 

'  20.3 

6.0 

0 

\  4.6 

10,3 

lOCM^ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

*  : 

Private  Institutions 

46.4 

32.2 

28.0 

19.3 

26.3 

26.1 

27.6 

21.6 

32.1 

25.8 

32.4' 

32.6 

8.8  ^ 

15.2 

-9.1 

y 

"  0 

2«8  ' 

20.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Education  Panel  ^i^ryey-No. 

27. 

'26 

» 

1 
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Sources  of » Evaluation  Data; 


Bepartnfent  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education 
Bureau  of  Higher  Education.    EactbSfck.  1974  ,   Washington,  D.  C,  1973. 

^  »   ^ 

Higher  Education  ?anel  Feports,  Number  18,  American  Council  on 
Education.    The  Impact  of  Office  of  Education  Student  Assfstance 
Program    Fall.  1973.    Washington,  D.  C,  April  1974 » 

Program  files.  Division  of  Student  Support  and  Special  Programs. 

Higher  Education  Research  Institute,  Los  Angeles,  California,  Office 
of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation  Contract  /30()-75-0382 . 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Progiram  Name^  ,  •  ^ 

ft  , 
Upward  Bound  Program 

Legislation; 

^Hi^her  Education  Act  of  1965.    Title  IV-A 
Subpart  4;  Public  Law  89-32^',  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  90-575;  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  91-230;  as  amended  by  Public  Law  9^-318. 

Funding  Hlsto^; 


Year 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
197/^ 
1971 
4972, 
197^' 
1974 
1975 

1976  1/ 
1977 


Authorization 

*  ^ 

$  56,680,000* 
96,000,000 
96,000,000 
100,000,000 
100,000,000 
100,000,000 
100,000,000 


Expiration  Date; 
September  30,  1979 


Appropriation 


$29,601,000 
30,000,000 
31,000,000 
38,331,000 
38,331,000 
38,331^0 
38,331,1)00 
Deferred  y 


2/ 


*     There  were  no  s|)ecific  authorizations. or  appropria^ons  for  Upward  Bound 
during  these  years.    This  was  an  GEO  agency  allocation  made  from  the. 
total  appropriations  for  Title  II-A  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
}  '  ^  ^ 

1/    Represents  budget  authority.    Beginning  in  FY  1970  authorized  funds  were 
combined' for  the  three  programs  of  Special  ^rvices.  Upward  Bound,  and 
Talent  Search.    A  total  of  $100fOOO\000  is  authorized  for  the  three  " 
programs  in  FY  1976  plus  Ed^ucatlonal  Opportunity  Centers  Program. 

2/    Excludes  $4  million  supplemental  appropriation  for  veterans  projects. 
Progi^  Goals  and  Objectives^:  ^  ,  •  •  ' 

The  Upward  Bound  Program  is  intended  for  youths  from  low- income 
families  who  have  academic 'potential ,  but  who  may^  lack  adequate  secondary 
school  preparation.    Without  the  intervention  of  the  progtam,  these 
students  would  not  have ^ considered  college  or  other  postsecondary  enrollment. 


2,6 


ERIC 


f 
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nor  would  they  have^^^e^n  likely  to  have  gained  admission  to  or  successfully 
completed  college  or  other  postsecondary  schools.     The  program  is  Resigned 
to  generate  skills  and  motivation  necessary  , for  success  in  education  beyond 
high  school. 

The  authorizing  legislation  for  the  Upward  Bound  Program  and  program 
regulations  use  several  important  terras  to  describe  the  target  aopulation 
and  goals  for  the  program.     Such  critical  terms  or  phrases  L«-l>kcademic 
potential,"  "inadequateisecondary  school  preparation,"  and  "skills  and 
motivation  necessary  for  success  in  educatl^)n  beyond  ^igh  school"  are^ 
difficAilt  to  define.     Inadequate  definition  may  cause  wide  and  conflicting 
interpretation  of  the  target  population  and  the  lack  of  specificity  makes 
it  difficult  to  measure  the  attainment  of  program  objectives. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  study  of  Upward  Bound  j^/^also  found  that  , 
the  program  lacked  measurable  objectives  that  clearly,  stated  the  expected  end 
results  of4^he  program  for  student  performance.    GAO  observed  that  local 
project  objectives  were  Mlally,  vague  and  did  not  express  in  a  measurable  way 
the  kinds  and  amount  of  change  exoected  in  students |  academic  skills  and 
'  motivation.  / 

In  those  cases  v^here  ir;|^r9vement s  In  program  opera?:ions  can  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  studies'*  noted  above,  thev  have  been  included  in  the 
revision  of  program  operations.       ,  <^ 

Program  Operations: 

Upward  Bound  is  designed  for  the  low-irrcome  high  school  student  who, 
without  the^  program,  would  not  have  considered^ollege  or  other  postsecondary 
sch(jpl  enrollment  nor  would  he  have  been  likely  to  have  gained  admission  to 
and  successfully  completed  a  -two  or  four-year  college  or  other  postsecondary  v 
school.     In  a  typical  year  an  Upward  Bound  student  is  a  resident  on  a  college 
or  university,  or  secondary  school  campus  for  a  six  to  eight-week  summer 
session.     In  the  academic  year  he  may  attend  Saturday  classes  or  tutorial/ 
counseling  sessions  or  participate  in  cultural  enrichment  activities*  During* 
his  junior  and  senior  years  he  explores  options  for  the  postsecondary  program  ^ 
best  salted  to  his  needs. 

'    Upward  Bound  looks  for  the  individual  who  has  academic  potential  (a 
demonstrated  aptitude)  ior  a  career  which  demands  postsecondary  education, 
but  whose  inadequate  hi^  school  preparation  prevents  him  from  meeting 
conventional  requirements  for  admission  to  a  college,  university,  or 
technical  institute.     The  program  is  designed  to  generate  skills  b-y  means 
of  remedial  instruction,  altered  curriculum,  tutoring,  ci>ltural  exposure 
and  encouragement  and  counseling. 

Some  progran^  aspects  include  (1)  coordination,  where  feasible,  of  Talent 
Search,  Upward  Bound,  Educational  Opportunity  Centers,  and  Special  Services 
for  Disadvantaged  Students;   (2) -projects  to  help  students  overcolhe  motivational 
and  academic  barriers  to  acceptance  at,  and  success  in,  a  two  or  four-year 
college  or  other  postsecondary  school. 
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Upward  Bound  is  a  project  grant  program  which  works  primarily  through 
institutions  of ^higher  education  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  secondary  schools  to 
provide  educational  services  to  disadvantaged  youth.     The  program  is  administered 
chiefly  through  the  regional  officefe  and,  in  part,  through  the  OE  central 
office.    Awards  are  made  competitively.     The  p|:ogram  is  forward-funded  and 
no  matching  grants  are  required  of  grantees. 

In  the  program  year  from  1  July  1973  to  30  June  1974^*  416  Upward  Botlnd 
projects  reported  serving  51,755  clients  at  a  cost  of  $38.3  million.     Of  the 
416  projects,  67  served  approximately  12,200  veterans  and  9  special  demon- 
stration projects  served  approximately  980  students.     The  data  from  the  333 
Upward  Bound  "regular"  projects  showed  that  approximately  10,73?  seniors  were 
served  with  approximately  7,588  of  these  seniors  directly  entering  postsecondary 
education.     The  average  cumulative  cost  (excluding  non-Federal  contributions) 
per  postsecondary  education  enrollee,  some  of  whom  were  served  by  Upward  Bound 
for  three  years,  was  approximately  $3,054.     The  marginal  cumulative  cost  per 
postsecondary  education  enrollee  was  approximately  $7,391 '(this  figure  was 
calculated  by  estimating  the  number  of  Upward  Bound  enro^lees  who  would  not 
have  entered  postsecondary  education  wlthput  the  UJward  Bound  services).  The 
average,  yearly  total  cost  per  project  ■Kluding  in-kind  contributions)  was  . 
$111,986  for  the  1973-74  program.    For^e  1973  summer  program,  the  estimated 
Cost  was  $63,769  per  project  or  approximately  $830  per  student  served;  for 
the  1973-74  academic  yea^"  program,  the  estimated  aver^  cost  was  $51,863  or 
apprpximately  $700  per  gtudent  served.     Over  90  per^^  of  these  monies  ^^ere 
contributed  by  ^^deral  sources.     There  was  considerable,  variation  in  the  cost 
figures  reported  for  projects.'  The  range  of  reported  total  costs,  excluding 
in-kind  contributions,  was  from  $5,782  to  $175,000  during  the  summer  program 
and  from  §19,50t)  to  $134,000  during  the  academic  year.     Non-federal  support 
ranged  from  SO  to  well  over  $100,000,  with  the  most  projects  reporting  no 
non-federal  funding.     Projects  reported  receiving  an  average  of  $9,149  worth 
of  in--kind  contributions  such  as  office  space,  facilities,  and  personnel 
services,  although  these  estimates  may  be  low. 

Program  Scope:     •  * 

In  Program  Year  1975-76,  403  Upward  Bound  projects  were  funded  (2  new 
projects  and  401  continuing  projects)  with  an^average  grant  of  $95,000.^ 
Numbers  of  students  aided  by  Upward  Bound  in  Program  Year  1975-76' are  not  • 
yet  available,  but  in  Program  Year  1974-75  the  program  aided  an  estimated 
48,603  students  (16,299  new  and  32,304  continuing).     (The  48  Special  Veterans 
projects  also  provided  Talent  Search  type  services  to  approximately  18,0(l0 
additional  persons.)     An  estimated  12,421  students  were  graduated  from  high 
school  in  calendar  year  1975.     About  74  percent  of  the  gracfuates  planned  to-  ' 
attend  college  or  other  postsecondary  institutions.     Upwaid  BoUnd.also  expects 
to  assist  over  10,000  veterans  in  FY  1975-76  with  Talent  Search  type  services.  1 

^  The  target  population  of  individuals  who  cap-benefit  from  the  services  of 
UpwaW  Bound  is  characterized  fcy  persons  bearing  many  of  the  same  traits  or 
characW^stics  as  persons  in  the  target  population  for  Talent  Search.  Both 
programsVf tempt  to  eitpatld  the  educational  opportunities  of  persons  having  low  . 
incomes.  \j 

\  ^ 
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The  target  population  in  1970  included  3,880,000  pejjsoils  whose 
^family  Income  was  below  the  poverty  cutoff,  whose  highest  grade  attended 
was  between  grades  6  and  12,  and  who  we^re  between  14  and  24  years  oldr  Of* 
the  203,212,000  persons  in  the  U.S.  in  1970,  38,600,000  persons,  or  19 
percent  of  the  U.S.  population,  were  between  14  and  i4  years  old.    Of  these 
38,600,0Q0  persons,  grades  6  through  12  were  the  highest  grade 'attended,  for 
28,300,000  persons,  or  73  percent..  TViese  28,300,000  persons  were  further 
classified  according  to  poverty  status.     Of  these  28,300,000  persons,  the 
family  incomes  in  1969  of  3,880,000  were  below  the  poverty  cutoff.  Thus, 
in  1970  the  Upward  Bound  and 'Talent  Search  target . population  include^  3,880,000 
persons,  or  two  percent^  of  the  to.tal  U.S.  population.  ^ 

Of  the  3,880,000  persons  included  in  the  target  population,  54  percent  were 
females  and  46  percent  males,  compared  with  the  51  percent  female  and  49- percent . 
male  composition  of  the  total  U.S.  population.     The  composition  of  the  target 
population  by  ethno-racial  background  was  approximately  54  percent  white,  36 
percent  black,  and  10  percent  Spanish  descenflL     There  were  also  49,000  American 
Indians  and  26,000  persons  of  other  ethno-racial  backgrounds  estimated  in  the 
target  population-,  but  these  two  categories  combined  contained  only  two  percent 
of  , the  target  population.  \ 

*•  * 

The  target  population  declined/from  3,880,000  in' 1970  to  3,340,000  in 
1974.     By  ethno-racial  background,  the  target  population  of  whites  was 
estimated  to  have  declined  from  2,083,000  to  2,045,000  persons,  and  the 
target  population  of  blacks  declined  from  1,351,000  to  1,213,000:     Even    '  • 
accounting  for  the  540, DOO  person  decline  in  the  target  population  'from 
1970  to  1974',  the  percent  of  the  target  population  served  by  Upward  Bound 
and  Talent  Search  programs  in  -the  1973-74  program  year  remained  small;  4.8 
percent  for  blacks,  1.3  percent  for  whites,  and  3.6. percent  for  the  total 
population.  '  . 

*    The  coverage  of  the  target  population  has  also  been  astima-ted .by  OE 
region,  and  the  coverage  has  been  found  to  vary  from  a  lowv of  two  percent 
in  RegioQ  IV  (Atlanta^  to  a  high  of  eleven  percent  .in  Region  X  (Seattle),, 
and  averages  about  four  percent  in  the  U.S.   (based  upon  yterget  population 
estimated  at  3,880,000).  *  ^ 
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(This  discussion  of  the  target  population  is  drawn  from  the  recent 
study  of  the  Upward  Bound  rfnd  Talent  Search  programs.     V)  * 

^  -  ;  ^ 

Prog^ram  Effectiveness  and  Progresik:  ^  - 

The  l^teat  available  program  data  2_l  shows  that  in  1975  over  twelve 
thousand  (12,421)  Upward  Bound  participants  completed  high  school  and 
that  about  70  percent  of  these  were  planning  on  entering  some  form  of 
postsecondary  education — mostly  college ' (69  percept) .     About  8,500^  (69 
percent)  of  the  1975  graduates  actually  enrolled  in  college  the  same  year. 
Although  the  recent  General  Accounting  Office  stui^  of  Upward* Bound  reported 
a  lO'  percent  overestimate  of  college  entrance  by  thfe  program,  thiar  was 
based  on  a  15  proj,ect  sample  selected  by^GAO.    -^ese  15  projects,  however, 
were  not  selected  by  scientific  sampling  .techniques  and  cannot  be  c«;isidered 
representative  of  the^  Upward  Bound  program.  '1^/ 
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The  re??ht  evaluation  of  Upward  Bound  4/  provided  the  molt 
comprehensive  , and  scientifically  accurate  statistics  about  the  program, 
on  the  nature  o£  the  stiidents  In  the  program,  and  their  educational  outcomes'. 
These  statistics  were  ba^sed  on  a  national  sample 'of  more  than  3,400. 
Upward  Boun<J  students  in  the  tenth^  eleventh,  and"^ twelfth  grades  and 
a  comparison  group  of  about  2,000  similar  students  who  did  not  participate 
in  the  program.  » 

I 


appear 


'  A  .descriptive  profile  of  Upward  Bound  student^  as  found  by  the  study 
?ars  below:  . 


Variable 


Sex 


Male 
Female 


fiercentages 


44 
56^ 


Variable 

Poverty  Level  * 
Not  Poverty  ^vel  . 
Indetetminate 


Percentages 

64.5  % 
22.5  % 
13  % 


Race 


BlacH 
White 
Other  ' 
Indeterminate 


Age 


15  > 
16 

17  ^ 
18 

19  ; 
Other 


61  % 
18 

20  % 
1  % 


7  % 
22  % 
36  % 
26  7o 
6  % 
3  X 


Academic  Risk  ** 
"Not  Academic  Risk 
Indeterminate 

Grade  Level  ~ 
10 

;i 
12 

Indetemutnate 


45 
54 
1 


14  . 
.38 
45  * 

\ 


% 


P6vert;y  status  was  assigned  to  all  students  with  family  income  ut^der 

$4,000;  $4,000-5,999  if  4  or  more  children;  $6,000-7,999  if  8  or  more 

child3&en;  aioy/%  $8,0D0  all  were '  n<^-poor .  ^ 

Student  was  classified  academic  risk. if  his  ninth  grade  academic  GPA 

placed  him  in  the 'bottom  half  of  his  class.  If  acadeii^ic  GPA  could  not 
be  computed '  then  a  student  was""classif  ied  as  an  acad^ic  risk  ortiy  if^ 

he  failed  to  pass  20  percent  or  morye  of  the  academic  Courses  which  he 

'attempted  -                      '                »  •  '  . 

Females  and  blacks  predominated,  most  Upward  #ound  students  were  16  , 
to  18  years  old,  almost  two-thirds  wert  below  the  vpovarty  level,-  and 
slightly  more,  than  half  were  Judged  not  to  be  acadjiaic  r^k  students.,* 
Almost  half  were  twelfth  graders  at, the  time  of  surVey. 

Upward  Bound  student?  were  -^compared  in  several  ways  to  comparison 
students  who  had  not  participated  in  the  program.  ."The  most  importdSht  - 
comparisons  were  for  high  seh^Ql  cont^r^uatioa  and  £ompleti^i(||and 
entrance  to  postsecondary  education.    Upward  Bou^a  participation  wa'fe  found  ' 
to  be  related  to  within  yfi|r  high  school  retention/compl^ion  (fair  i?^3  to 
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Spring  197A),  and,  somewhat  less  so,  to  high  school  retention/completion 
betveep  fall  1973  and  fall  1974.    Between  year  high  school  retention/com^jletion 
(fall  1973  to  fall  1974)  was  found  U>  be\tiput  90  percent  for  the  Upward 
Bound  group  and  almost  as  high  (89  percent)  for  the  comparison  student 8-% 
Although  some  of  these  within  year  and  between  year  differences  for  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  grade  JUpward  Bound  ptudents^  were,  of  statistical 
significance  they  we^-e  not^f  practi-cal,  educational  significance  with  one* 
exception.    The  exce^ltlOn  was  students  who  entered  Upward  Bound  in  the  tenth 
grajie  or  earlier;  substantially  more  of  these  students  (93.4  percent)  returned 
tt>  high  schQol  the  kext  fall  than  did  the  .tenth  grade  comparison  grolflf  (85 ,5 
plercent)  for  a  difference  in  favor  <5f  the  Upward  Bound  gtoup  of  about  8  percei^. 
Such  a  difference  approaches  practical,  educational  significance.    Overall,  ^ 
however,  the  statistical  probability  of  high  s^chool  Completion  for  Upward 
Bound  participants  is  not  more  than  for  the  comparison  group,  with  a  probability 
of  about  70  percent  for  both  groups.  , 

A  pronounced  di'fferenc^  in  entrance  to  post  secondary  education  w^s 
found  as  a  function  of  Upward  3|fcnd  participation.  '  Length  of  participation 
3.n  Upward  Bound  was  also  positively  related  to  postsecondary  enrollment. 
Overall,  Upward  Bound-  high  school  graduates  in  the^^study  sample , entered 
some  form  of  postsecondary  education  at  a  rate  of  iibout  71  percent',  whereas 
the  comparison  -group  of  high  school  graduates  entere'd  at  a  rate  of  about  47 
percent.    Graduates  who  entered  Upward  Bound  by  th^" tenth  grade  entered 
postsecondary  education  at  a  rate  of  78  percent,  but  those  who  joined 
Upward  Bound  in  the  elei^enth  or  twelfth  grades  had  a  significantly  lower 
postsecondary  enrollment  rate^of  about^9  percent.     Both  groups,  of  course, 
showed  large*  positive  differences  overate  comparison  group. 


The  above  rates  of  n^tsecondary  entrance  are  for  those  Upward  Bpun4 
and  comparison  students  v^^-have  completed  hi^h  school.  Probab^-lities 
for  {JOstsdcondary  enrollment  agce  also  given  in  the  study  calculated  by  the 
high  school  grade  at  the  time  of  en t range  to  Upward  Bounfl.-  Unlike  the  rates 
Qf  entrance  for  the  high  school  gr«du^Es  r«port4d  above,  these  pr0bahilit4.es 
include  high  school  attrition  by  the  studen^J^oups'.    The  comparison 

'Students  (non-p^r'tici{3ant8\in  thejxg^ra>)'^3Bad  a  ^probability ,  overall  of 
postsecondary  enrollment  of  acTout  .  32  ,^whel:eas Th^^^^pj^aMllTriea  f or  students 

'who  ein^ered  Inward  Bound  by  the  tenth  (or  earlier),  el^ye^th,  and  twelfth 
grades  were  .60,  .53,  and  .47',  respectively.    These  probabilitief \are  of  , 
practical  educational  significanae  both  between  the  Upward  B#ind'afnd 
comparison  group^s  pver&ll,  and  between  those  who  entej^ed  Upward  Bound** 
by  the  tenth  grade  or 'earlier  and  those  who  ent^^d  later.    €learly,  r 
Up^rd  B^und  has  large  positive  influence  on  postsecondary  entrance,  ^ 
and  the  earlier  (or  finger)  the  Student ^ is  exposed  to  Upward  Bounti  the 
greater  the  impact  on  access  to  postsecondary  educat^m. 
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The  behavic^s^  associated  with  .financial  aid  were  different  for  Upward 
Bound  and  compa^rlspti  stud^ts  ,    The  rate  of  appLlcation  for  financial  aid  was 
substantially  greater  for  Upward  Bpimd  (88%)  students  than  for " comparison 
*  (53Z)  students.  ^  Although  U|ward  Bound  aid  appJlcamts  do  not  receive  more  ) 
o'f f^s*  of  aid,  they  do  receive  more  adequate  offers,  generally  in  the  form  * 
of  larger  grinjj^.     The  average  Upward  Bound  aid  recipient  obtained  $1,685  in 
ai^  with  $1,13^  in  tjae  form  of  a  grant.    The  aid  package  received  by  the' 
average  ^comparison  ^udenjt  totaled  $1,224  with  $622  in  the  fortn^  of  a  grant.  * 

tese  findings  suggest  that  Upward  Pound  *  is  providing  supportive,  advocacy, 
|i  advisory  cervices^ that  facilitate,  postsecondary  entrarce. 


The  evaluation  of  Upward  Eoi^d  obtained  the  types  of 
postsecondary  ^hools  that  the  Upward  Bound*  and  comparison  ^ou^  - 
students  enterec^  in  fall  1974..  These  results  are  compared  in  the 
table  below. 


;     •.  'a 

^  Upv^r*d  Bound*  ^  ^ 

Compariaon  Grou^ 

^    *      %'  , 

.  -    Standard  Error 

of  the  differ^ences  ! 

between  e^ch 

comparisot 

'    -           %  ^ 

r 

t  *  Four-Year  Collef,es  ' 

45.1 

?.2  . 

Tv7o-Year  Colleges 

,31.3 

5.8 

.Vpcational,  Tp(;hnical 
and  Business  Schools                       ^  » 
i^j^^i^^g  a  high  school  ) 
fllplolfla                  „         .  3.3, 

\  : 

8.0 

4 

2.8  * 

VoqA**<Bnaj-,  Technical 
and  fusine^  Schools 
not  requiring  a  high 
school  dipi&Tjia 

:   4.8  _  °  _ 

/  16.3 

,         .i:  '  ,'• 

^39^ 

*    Not  statis^c^lly.  <iignif  icant .     All  other  comparisons  are  staj^tically  '  " 
'.significant  at  twice  the  standard  error  which  results  In  a  i^S^percent 
level  of  .cqnf  id^nce  for^  these,  comparisons  between  thd^wo  Iroups^ 
_  *  ^         •  .  J.  /  . 

Upward  Bound  enrolled  a  much  la^rger  proportion  of  ij;s  students  in  four*-- 
year  colleges  thAn  did  the  cbmpJtison  group  of  ^tudents,  and  fewer  in  two- 
year  '  college*  ard  nort-cdlJ egiate  vocational,  technical,  and  J^wsiness  schools 
(except  for  such  schools^  that  require  a'  high  schoo!^  diploma,  where  the      ^.  , 
di/farence  is  not  large'^nou^.^Jto  be  stati^icallv  significant). 
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*   Upward  Bound  is  charged  by  its  legislation  with  generating  in  the  program 
participants  the  skills  and  siotivation  necessary  for  success  in  education 
beyond  hi^  school.    This  goal  is  the  largest  remaining  question  ^bout  the 
effectiveness  of  Upward  Bound — as  expressed  in  the  college  performance  and 

> retention  af  former  program  participants.     The  GAO  review  of  the  program  data^ 
on 'college  gf^Sduation  and  retention  of  former  Upward  Bound ' students  concluded  ^ 
that  the  program  was  substantially  overestimating  the  college  retention  of 
^  these  students.     This  issue  has  not  yet  been  addressed  in  an  evaluation  of 
the  program.    A  follow-up  study  of  the  Upward  Bound  and  comparison  student 
samples  is  planned  for        197  7.     This  follow-up  should  provide  the  best  . 
statistics  available  to  resolve  this  question.         -     >^  ' 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

n         '      ■  ^  

Evaluation  of  Vpward  Bound:     A  Follov-Up 

•    '  A  follow-up  evaluation  of  the  Upward  Bound  program,  employing  the  sample 

of  students  studied  in  the  recent  evaluation  of  Upward  Bound  4^/,  by  the 
-  Research  Tr-iangle  Institute  began  near  the  end  of  FY  1976.     TJiis  evaluation 
includes  a  p^ost  card  and  telephone  survey  of  students  to  determine  empirical 
>  2^         answers  to  questions  conceixiing  postSecondary  persistence.     Data  collection,  ^  _  ^ 
analyses,  and  reporting  are  scheduled  for  completion  by  Fall,  1977.    •  ^  » 


An  Evaluation  of  Demonstration  Models  for  the  Special  Programs  ^or 
< 


Students  from  Disadvantaged  Backgrounds  ' ; 


The  major  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  develop_  and'  evaluaXe^  more  effective 
compfensatory  education  techniques,  or  models  j^o  impr(^ve  pro-am  iifipfect  on  Its 
pa^itipants.    This  project,  which  began  in  "September  1976,  comprises  about^ 
two  years  for  development  of  intetventioil  .models ,  field  Implementation  and 
evaluation  plans,  a^d  field  ^ite  selection  and  staff  training.  Beginning 
in  September  1978  there  will.be  4'thrce-year  field  tria^-of  the  models  with 
impact  data'  extracted  annu^ly  foWevaluaOion  and  results  reported  annually.  ^ 
^There  will  also  be  a  final  year  of  data  synthesis  and  analysis  with  results 
reported  for  the  whole  effort.     The  results  will- be  applied  to  the ^existing 
Special  Programs,  and  will  furnish  successful  models  to  %tate  and  local    •  ^ 
educatiop  agencies  and  h:H^r  education  institutions  fox;  use  in  their  own  - 
efforts  w4.th  disadvantaged^ tudents  at  the  high*  school  and  college  l^ij^ls. 

The  model  development  report  and  design  for  the  project  will  b* 
completed  in  Fiid-1977,  with  the  first  evaluation  report  due  by.2-28-%0 
and  the  second  impact^  evaluation  report  due  by  2-28-81.^  .The  final  report 
for  the  complete  experiment  is  due  by  6-30-82.  , 

Contrac'tor  ;    System  Development ,  Corporation,  Santa  Monica,  California*. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  '  * 

1*  •  General  Accounting  Office,  Problems  of  the  Upward  Bouftd  Program 
in  Preparing  Di^advartaged >Studertf s  for  a  Postsecondary  Education , 
MarcK  7  -  1974,  Washington,  D.  C. 

**        2.     Upvard  Bound  Pi;ograTr  files-  ^ 

»  » 
-3.     Estimates  of  the  Target  Populations  for  Upward  Bound  and  the  • 
<         Talent  Seych  Programs,'  Volume  II  of  A  Study  of  the  National 
Upward  Bound  and  Talent  Search  Programs,  Research  Trianglef 
Institute,  Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina, 

4.     Evaluation ' Study  of  t he ^ Upward  Bound  Program,  Volume  IV  of  A 

.Study  of  the  National  Upward  Bound  and  Talent  Search  Programs,  ^ 
Research  Triangle  Institute,  Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Catolina, 
1976.  '  .  *  . 
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?6r  V  - 


A*:m!AL  EV^ALVATTON  ^E^ORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAM? 


Program  ^ame : 

^  Talent^Sf arch  Prograir 
Lej^islatlon : 


Higher 
•  Sub'^ar^ 


atiori  Act  of  1965.  Title  IV-A, 
Public  Law  89-* 329;  a^  amended 


Expiration  Date: 
October  1,  1979 


'  Pub  Lie  Law  92^ 
Funding  Histlfcy 


Year 

Au  tyhor  ization 

Appropria*:  la  ^ 

1966 

$2.^00,000 

3r967 

* 

2^,500,000 

1968 

A,  000, 000,  . 

19^9 

$-    4,(700,000     . ' 

4,000.000; 

1970  1/  ' 

56,680,000 

5,0OCf,0DO 

1971 

96,000,000 

•  5,000,000 

1972 

96,000,000 

5,000^,000 

1973 

100,000,000 

6, 000',  000 

1974 

100,000,000 

,6,000,000 

1975 

100,000,000 

6,000,000 

1976 

100,000,000 

^6,000,000  ' 

1'977 

200,000,000 

Deferred 

*    JSuch  surs  as  mav  be  necessarv 


1/  Represents  bud^;et  authority.     Beginning  in  FY  1970  funds  authorized 
*^    vere  combined  for- the  Special  Prograns  for  Stude-^ts  fro-^  Disad-'antag^d 
B-ck-^ro -nd'-*.     Ir^  FY  !97'7  a  tota!  of  ^200,000,000  is  authorized  ^or  this  - 
Prograpi.  ^ 

PrograTTf,^Goals"  and  Objectives:  * .  ,  ' 

,  -     Ta^e^tj^earch  programs  are  intended  to  identify  qualified  yputh3  or 
f'4^ncial^or  cultural  need  with  au  exceptj.onal  potential  for  ppstsecondary 
^dticatiorwl  training  and  encourage  them  to  complete  secondary  school -and 
undeftake  poscseaondarv  education.il  training.     The  pno?ra-"  'Iso  pibllcizes, 
stil  lent  financial  ^i«i*.'r>rorr?\rs  and  e.ncoura p.es  secondary-school  or  ckWege 
dropouts  of  demons trat«i s  ap''t it ude  to  reenter -educatianal  program^  .  ^the 
^ofCl  ct?  this  program  is  to  equalize  pos teecondary. -educational  opportunities 
for' disadvantaged  students.^ 


243-190  O-  77  -  18 
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Tl^e  authorizing  legislation  for  the  Talent  Search  Program,  and  the 
program' reg^ilat ions,  use  several  ^importamt  terms  tp  describe  the  target  J 
population  and  goals  for  the  program.    Such  critical  tenns  or  phAses  as 
"cultural  need'J,  "exceptional  potential",  and  "dem<?nstrated  aptitude" 
are  difficult  to  define.    Inadequate  defi^iition  may  cause  wide  an4 
conflicting  interpretation  of  the'.^arget  papulatibn,  and  the  lack  of^ 
specificity  makes  it  difficirlt  to,  measure  .the  attal^ent  of  progra 
objectives,.  .  #  »  ^. 

^The  lack  Qf  specif ic , 'measurable  objectives  also  raises  questions 
concerning  the^evaluative  criteria  applied  to  individual  projects  and- 
the  -total  program.     Such  imprecise  and  unmeasurable  objectives  can  lead 
to  vaguely  defined  programs  with  ob'spure  effects.  *  *     .  , 

'  *  i  4 

Program  Operations:  ♦ 
'  & 
Talent  Searcfi  is  a  project,  grant  program  which  works  through  v  .  . 

institutions  of  higher  educatioti,  public  and. private  agencies  anti 
organizations  to  provide  services  to  'disaTiVantaged  youth  in  secondary 
.school*  or  who"  are  dropouts.    The  program  is  ^naged  principally  through        '  » 
the  regional  offices  aftid  partly  through  the  OE  central  office,,  Awards 
are  made  competitively.    The  Program  is  forward-funded  and  no-  m^phiJ-ng 
grants  are  required  of  grantees.  *  *  . 

'    The  local  projects  operate  a  recruiting  effort  t.o  identTify  youths  ^ 
who  need- the  program's  services  ^nd  courlse^  them  abou,t  opportunities  for 
furth'fering  their .  educatdten. 

A  recent  study  of  the  program  V  showed  that  all  project  directors 
.expressed  a  fundamental  philosophic  cone*' -"n  with  educational  opportunities  for 
^the  minorities  and  the  edicatiojially  disac /antdged .     Their  stated  objectives 
focused  on  improving  this  group's  educatioril  and  vocational  status  and 
self-perception,  and  increasing  school-  and  community- awareness  of  their 
needs/    Given  .this  common  base,  all  project    provided  services  intended 
to  encourage  clients  to  aspir*  to  ^  postsec^ idary  education.  * 

The  number  and  kinds> of  services  provl^  dVclients  varied  considerably 
acrosl  projects  classified  by  piftc,  ethnici':^  aid  location  of  najorit)/ 
of  Ql^ta,  type  of  hosf  institution,  ag^    '^^~^||P^  tegion*  location. 
Howev^^^^l  projects  generally:     encourag€;d JjB^urompletiofi  of  high 
school  ^l^the  attainment  of  a  postsecondar^Bp^  ition*  provided  information 
on  educational  opportunit^les^  and  financial  as6lstan'*>;  and  assisted  in  the 
mechanics  of  applying  for  admission  and  financial  .ale      To  a  more  limited 
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extent,  nrol^cts  provi4ed  follow-up  activities  an^  assistance  to''^in8ure^ 
that  clients  actu^ly:     enrolled  irf  postpecondary  ia^^itutfBlis ;  reached 
the  caapus  and  beg4n  their  studies;  and  became  adjusted  and  oriented 
to  th^caaapus.  ^  *  '  - ,  » 

In  receiving. these  services,  about  one-sixth  of  the  clients  had  had 
only  one'  contact  with  Talent  Search,*  about  one-half  had  Wd  two  to  five 
contacts,  and  about  one-third  had  had  *si^  or  taore  ,c6nta(?t^!  1^/. 

Program  S^cope;  '  ,    •  -  / 

The  target  popul^atlon  of  tbis  program  is  raore.  than  four  million 
persons.  *  This  population  includes  a*Xl  persons  from-  1^  to  27  years  of  age, 
whose  highest  grade  a^t tended  in  school  vas^  between  grade  6  aifd  ^rade  12,  and 
whose  family  income  is  below  the  poverty  level.     Only  about  4  petcent  of^ 
this  ^populatdor\  is  now  b5ing  served -by  the  Talent  Search  program.  ^  1^1  5^ 
-  (This  del^nition  does  not  attempt  to  cope  with  the  pfobien  of  including 
possible  clients  due  to  "cultural  ne^d",) 

During  axiademlt  ye^r  1975-76,  116  projects  were^  funfied  with -th'e  $6 
million  appropriation;  of  these  projects  111. are* continuing  arid  5  are  new. 
Average  cost  per  project  was  about-^$52,000,^nd  average  cost  per  client 
was  estimated  by  the  program -at  $41,  based  on  the  estimated  to'tal  of 
146,000  clients  to  be  served,    y  ^  ,  '%  ^ 

Clients  from  many  ethnic  groups  were  served,  i.e.,  blacks,  America^ 
'Indians,  Orientals,  Mexican-Americaps,  Puerto  Ricans,  whites,  others  of 
Spanish  dependent,  and  Eskimos.  > 'Fouty7one  percent  of  the  events  were 
Wack;  the  Iremaining"  clients  were  divided  approximately  equally' between 
American  Indians  ^  Mexican-Apiericans ,  ,and  w*h1,tes.     Approximately  two~thirds 
of  the  clients  were  ages  17  or  18,  and  about  orfe-half  were  .Vrirolled  in 
grade  12.    MoreAfemales  than  males  were  served,  ^Most  clients  were  unemployed, 
atjd  about  half  had  family  incomes  in  1^73  of  less  than  $6,000.    A  small 
portion,  roug^ily  10  percent,  ha^  family  ipcoraes  of  $9,000  or  tnore.  •  For  most 
clients.  Talent  Search  was  the  f irst^ special  educational  assistance  received.  _1 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress;        >  ^ 

In  e^e  1975-76  academic^^ar^  46,g^  clie^^^were  placed  in  posta^condary 
education.    Abbut  21,000  actual  or  potential  dropbuts  were  persuaded  to 
•ttcturn  to  sphool  or  college.     Slightly  more 'than  4,600  were  enrolled  in  high 
school  equivalency  programs.     In  addition,  9,073  veterans  were  placed  in ^ 
*po8 1 Secondary  reduce t ion  and  6,830  were  enrolled  in  h^gh  school  equivalency 
prpgtams  througfi  the  Talent  Sea^rch  effort  of  the  Special  Veteians  cdmpronent 
of  tAe  Upward  Bound  program.     3/  «         *  '  ,  /  ^ 


The  rec^t  evaluation  1/  of  the  Jalent  Search^Program  sh^ws  that,  given 
the  fuzzy  definition  of  the'^target  'population  ai>d  the  lack  of  measurable  ' 
objectives,'  virtually  anjj  person  requesting  assistance  was  seryed-^-ipost 
of  whom  were  determined  to  be  ^igible  by  virtue  of  low  income  acd  ^ 
related  criteria  (apprpximateljr  80  percent).    The  ra^quired  "exceptional 
potential"  criterion  ^was  applied  to  approximately ^ a  third  of-  the  clients. 
When  this  criteria  was  applied,  it  was  often  defined  as  a  ijon-academic 
measure  or  personal  judginent»    Several  projects,  howeyer,  r'eported  the  • 
use  of  traditional  academic  measures  (test  scores,  grades,  .class  rank,** 
etc.)  in  deeerraihing  "exceptional  potential."    Thirty-five  percent  of  the  • 
project  directors  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  guidelines  for 
defining  the  ^/arget  po|i>ulation.    Most  of  this  dissatisfaction  was  directed* 
at  the  "restrictive"  and  "unrealistic"  nature  of  the  low-income;  criteria,  . 
(These  income  criteria  could  be' bypassed  in  many  instati^ces  by  applying  *the. 
cultural  need  criterion.)  •  . 

Project  directors  reported  in  the  study^much  confusion  with  accounting 

for  pVoject  achievements  4ue  to  the  ambigxiity  ftver  ihe  official  OE 

definition  of  a  program  "cl'lent."    Very  few  project  directors  <9  pet'cent) 

Reported  using  the''       definition  of  a  client.    Thirty-four  percei^t  of  the 

respondents  *did  not  follow  the  "2  contact"  requirement— 18  percent  reqtiircdi 

only  1  contact  and  16- percent^equired  at  least  3  contacts.    Compliance  • 

with  the  requirement  that  a  contact -be  defined  as  "sustained  counsel  by»-the 

project  director' or  by  his  Representative"  al^o  varied  across  prb^^cts." 

More  specifically,  38  percent  of  the  directoA'reported  that  t^elt  definition 

of  a  tontact  included  telephone  contacts  oi;:^roup  meetings  or  l^ter  contacts 

Several, raised  t^e  issue:    since  clients  were  often  served  through  a  single  , 

contact,  -and  since  a  great  deal  of  staff  vas  iitilized  in  letter,  or  telephone 

contacts,  why  should  these  injiractions .not  be  counted  ds  legitimate 

contacts?  *  *  ^  , 

'  k 

The  study  pf  the  program  asaes^d  project  files  at  grantee  sipes  ^ 
to  determine  the^r  adequacy  and  to  validate  program  data.     The  c,ontent 
and  organization  of  the  .client  record  files  varied  donslderabl^ 
across  projects.    Files  in  certain  projects  were  tpm^^ehensive^^nd  .         *^  ^ 
complete  and  data  were  collected  and  file*d  in  an  or^nlzed' manner;  whereas 
the  files  in  other  projects  contained  H,ttle  information,  often  coHected  • 
and  filed  in  a  haphazard  fa&hion.    Overall,  client  records  and  ptoject  Til^s 
were  in  less  than  satisfactory  conditiorf.    Most'  files-  generally ^contained' 
such  basic  descriptiv^data  a^  the  client'^  age,^8ex,  ethnicity,  and  grade 
level.    Howe*Ver^data#:ritl/cal  to  determining,  a  client's  eligibility  for 
*the  program,  his  application  for  and  attainment  of  financial  aid  ^r 
porftstfcondary  admission,  his  strengths  and  weaknesses,  And  )*j.s  achievement 
of  other  Talent  Search  objectives  were  often  incomplete  or  missing. 
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The  limited  degree  to  which' these -kinds  of -fnf oi^tidn  w^re  recorded  * 
in  the  client  files,  and  survfey  findings* of ^th«. pbstsecondary  status^of  Z 
former  clients,  raises  a  general  question  as  to  the  effectiveness  ofT^lent 
Search  counselihg  services  and  follow-up  activit4.es.    ^Approximately  three-  ^ 
fourths  of  the  students  reported  by  the  projects  to  have  enrolled  in  ^►ostsecQttdary 
institutions  Between' 1  July  a^d  31  December  1973  had  actually  enrolled-    An4    ^  • 
about  three-fourths  of  these  verified  eijxollees  were  still -enrolled  In  the 
spring  of  1974.     (Most  of  those  who  were  not  enrollecf  in  the  spring  had  dropped^-  ^ 
out  of  their  own  choice.)     The  percent  of  initial  enroXlees  varied  across 
institution  types  (higher  p'ercents  in  private  as  opposed  to  public  institutions), 
as  did  the  percent  of  enrollees  who  remained  in  the  spring  (higher  percents 
in  four-year  as  opposed  to  two-year*  institutions) .     tt  appears,  therefore, 
that  greater  effort  is  required  t^n^h  cli^ts  to  the  institutions  where 
they  may  most  likely . fulfill  their,  aspirations.    VThile  counselors  encouraged 
clients  to  apply  to  institutions  yWhere  they  felfc  tjjjir.  coufd  be  accepted  and  . 
could  handle  the  challenge  in  geAefra^  terms ,  there  appeared  to  be  a' need  for 
more  academic  counseling  and  'better  matching  of  individuals  to  educational^ 
programs.     Related  to^  this ,  ther^fe  appears  to  be  a  tendency  iSsr  project 
personnel  tc  recommend  a  specified  set  of  institutions  to  clients;  while 
t^iis  has  certain  obvious  advantages,  it  may  also  limit  the  educationa-1 
prospects  for  program  clients.  •  -  \^ 

Costs  for" the  program  wer^  also  analyzed  by  th4  study  contractor.  The 
analysis  of  the  sources  and  uses  of  funds  provided  a  descriptive  profile  of 
the  financial  character^tics  of  Talent  Search  projects.    Datd  summarized, 
^for  96  projects  indicated  that  the  average  total  cost,  including  in-kind 
payments  and  contributfions  ;  was  .  $74 ,000  per  project  for-  the 'l973  program 
year.    Of.  tlie  $63,70^0  in^  cost  allocation  by  sources  and  uses  of '■'funds,  84 
percent  was  f unded  yby  USOE;  the  primary  use  of  those  USOE  futids  was  to 
meet  personnel  co/ts,  whicTi  accounted  for  75  percent  of  the  reported  costs. 

Althcjugh-^ffie  average  total  costs,  including  in-kind  payments  and 
contributions,'- was  $74,000,  indivftual  project  total  costs  ranged  from 
$6,000  to  $331,000.     FiBCtors  a"nalyzed  for  their  contribution  to  the 
variation  included  the  number  of  clients  served  by  the  pro'ject,  the 
proximity  of .  the  clients  to  the^roject , , and ,  the  type  ^of  host  institution. 
'  Of  tho^e  variables  examined,  only  ^le  association  between  project  costs 
and  the  number        cjiefn'ts  produced  a  statistically- significant  relatix)nship. 
Including  in-kind  contributions,  Talpnt  Search  projects  incurred  a  fixed 
cost  of  $42,730  per  year  and  a  ^fer lable 'cost  of  $24.^1  per  orient  to  Implement 
the  program  during^  the  1973  program  year^    The  number  of  clients  in  a  project 
explained  a  majority  (553:)  of  the  variation  in  reported  costs  per  client 
which  ranged  from  $23  to  $481.     The  analysis  -  showed  that  a' 10  percent  increase 
in  the  numb e»  of  client\  in ^a , project  was  associated  with  a.6  5)ercent  reductfon 
in-  reported  cost  per  cliW^-   The  relationship  between  costf  per  client  and 
project  location  and  population  chai*acteristic|  was  not  significant. 

•      /      -       -      •        -        y  ^ 
The  recent  study  of  TaJ^nt  Sear(;h  verified  tKat  about  75  percent  of  . 
clients  r^eported  by  Talent  Sear<:h  projects  as  having  enrolle'ci  actually  did 
so.    .This -figure  1^  subject  *to  two  qualifications:     (1)  some  clients  r^rted  • 
to  have  enrolled,  but  who  did  not,  do  so,"^y  have  enrolled  e^ewhere;  (2). 
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some  of  tho9e  who  did  enroll  were  clients  from  the  prior  progjan  year.  The 
verJified  number  .of  jLlient53  who  enrolled  in  a  post  secondary  institution  in  1973- 
74,  compared  with  t^e  $6*nillion  of  annual  program  expenditure,  neans  thaf >th^ 
Talent  Search  Program,  expends  about  $242  (excluding  non-rfederal  contributions) 
per  placemeot  in  a  postsecondary  education  institution. 

In  addition  to  those  alteady  described,  a  nuinber  of  Talent  Search 
program  strengths  and* weaknesses  were  identified  by- the  study:   .  • 

1.  The  recruitment  strategy  appears  effective  In  getting  to  a  ifcizable 
nuEiher^of' contacts  in  the  target  populations  of-  interest.     This*,  ^ 
strategy  involves  a  concerted%ef f ort  to  tnotivate  an  interest  in 
further  education  aiaOng  disadvantaged  youths.   

2.  "   Projects  engage  in  a  series  of  standard  services,  encompassing 

difssemination  of  information,  assistance  in  the  application  process,' 
obtaining  of  financial  aid,  and  personal  counseling.    .This  appears  to 
be  the  essence  o^ Talent  Search .  . 

3.  Effective  relationships  vere  developed  with  a  standard  group  |bf 
institutions  to  which  clients  applied  and^ which  many  then  attende/i-. 
This  su&g^ts  that  the  program  had  found  institutions  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  disadvanta-ged . 

4.  Staff  appeared  dedicated  to  program  goals  and  objectives;  thel^r 
cohesion  and  interaction  appeared  to  be  adecuate,  although  there 
was  litt;^e  staff  training  proyid'ed  and  considerable  jstaf f  turnover. 

5.  The •  populations  being  served  may  merit  further  consideration,  i-n  view 
of/  the  criteria  employed  in  selecting  clients;  i.e,»  Talent  Search  does 
not  so  much  seeJi  ou^, .  ellglbl^^ox  ^^^Cifll  individuals  as  it  serves  those 
who  respond  to  it.     Also,  further  attention  may  tc  given  to  the 
'usefulness  oT  criteria  for  selecting  clients  In  terms  of  potential  for 

continued  education.  l  '  '  . 

^  .  'r  . 

6.  There  appears  to  be  a  n^ed  to'  make  greater  efforts  to  natch  clients 

to  the  institutions  where  they  may  most  lll-ely  fulfill  their  aspirations. 

7.  Adequate  funding  for  tne  activities  undertaken  appears  to  be  a  need 

in  many  projects.     This  is  related  to  an  apparent  effort  'on  fhe\part  of 
many  of ' ther.  to  serve  large  areas  and  large  populations,  and ^the  resulting 
circumstance  that  maAy  clients  are  seen  onl^^^ery  seldom. 

8.  Communication  with  the  CSOE  regionrl  offices  could  be  enhanced  by 
greater  attention  to  the  considerable  technical, and  support  needs,  of 
individual  projects  in  each  regign.     From  the  standpoint  of  both  thfe 
National  and  regional  offices  responsible  for^Talent'  Search,   there  j 
appears  to  be  a  need  for  more  Extensive  monitoring',  more  technical  * 
assistance,  provision  of  feedback  to  and  among  individual  projects, 
and  development  of  models  which  can  serve*  as  a  means  for  continuing  ^ 
redefinition  and  refinemerrl^  of  sthe  program/ 


ERIC 
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9.    While  "positive  impact  on  schools  and  postsecoadary  institutions  has 
been  perceived  as  a  program  accomplishiaent ,  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  such  impact  was  reported.    Also,  some  negative  impact  ubs  ; 
reported, in  that  there  appeared  to  be  a  tendency  in  some  high  scnools 
to  come  to  depend  upon  Talent  Search  to  do  the  school's  job  in  providing 
counseling  and ^counseling-related  services  to  disadvantaged  studpnts. 

10*.    The  qualifications  of  staff  members  to  provide  a  nunJbet  of  services 
^    .  may  be' questioned  in  viev  of  'the  findings.     Personnel  overall 'appear 
to  be  ill-equipped  to  handle  such  matters  as  academic  counseling, 
career  guidance,  testing,  and  interpretation  of  educational  and  aptitude 
data. 

The  study  of-  the  Talent  Search  program  was  descriptive,  including  ' 
a  survey  of  college,  registrars* to  Validate  the  postsecondary  enrollment  of 
former  Talent  Search  clients.     Since  ,i^  was  a  descriptive  study.^  without  a 
control  group  of  youths  similar  to  those  serve*d  by  the  program  but  who 
did  not  have  access  to  the  program's  services,  an  assessment  of  the  program's 
impact  on  high  school  retention  and  coV^ege  ent»rance  cannor  be  done. 
Consequently,  it  cannot^be  asserted,  based  on  the  stud/,  that  the  program 
does  or  does  not  place  students  Ip,  college  who  ^ould  not  have  enrolled 
without  the  program's  services.     !_/  /> 

Overall,  t^  program  seems  to  suffer  from  a  lack  of  clear  definition 
arid  logife '*^Tfti'  its  ife^rvention  models  or  strategies  are  not  well-defined  o 
coherent.    Thestf  limitations  can  affect  the  attainment  of  program  goals. 

In  those  cases  where  improvements  in  program  operations  ^c^n  be  made  on 
t^^^asis  of  the  study,  they  have  been  included  in  revised  program  regulations. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evali^tion  Studies: 

.  '  ^ 

A  study  of  the  Talent  Search  program  by  the  Research  Triangle  Institute, 
Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina,  has  been  completed.  The  final  / 
report  is  available.  :  / 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  * 

1.  '   Descriptive  Study  of  the  Talefit  Search  Program.  Volume  III  of  A 

Study  of  the  National  Upward  j^und  an^Talent  Search  Programs. 
/  Research  Triangle  Iniiitute,  Reseaj^^^riingle  Park,  North  Carolina, 

December  1975.  ^  ^  ' 

2.  Estimates  of  the  Target  Populations  foWupv&rd  Bound  and  the  Talent 
Search  Programs,  Volume  II  of  A  Study  otVhe  National  Upward  Bound 
and  Talent  Search  Programs,  Research  Trianfele  Institute,  Research 
Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina,  May  1975. 

♦3.    Program  DatA. 


ir 
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.  -  ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
^  


Program  ^^ame :  '         .  ^ 

'4 

Educational  Opportunity  Centers 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date; 

   ^   ^  •»  ' 

^     ^igher  Education  Act  of  1965.     Title  IV-A,  October  1,  1979 

S-ubpart  4;  as  anended  by  Public  Law  92-318; 
as  amended  by  the  Educational  Apendments' of  1976. 

Funding  History;      Year  Authorization  Appropriation 

1974  .  1/  .  '  $3,000,000 

1975  3,000,000 

1976  3,000,000  ' 

1977  Deferred 

k  ,  '  • 

1/     $200,000,000  is  authorized  for  the  programs  that  comprise  the  Special 
"      Prograns  for  Students  from  Disadvantaged  Backgrounds. 

Program  Goals  and  ^bjectiVes: 

This  prograin^is  intended  to  serve  areas  with  major  concentrations  of 
low-incone>e»^44^^ions' by  providing,,  in  coordination  with  other  applicable 
programs  and  services;  ,  * 

inforratioff  with  respect  to  financial  and  academic  assistance 
available  for  persons  residing  in  such  areas  desiring  to  pursue  a 
prograr  of  postsecondary  education; 

"assistance  to  such  persons  in  applying  for  admission^o  institutions, 
at  which  a  program  of  postf5econdary  education  is  offered,  including 
preparing  necfessary  applications  for  u;5e  by  .admission  and  flnaaMal 
aid  officer;  and  *  . 

counseling  service?  and  tutorial  ahd  other  necessary  assistance  to^ 
such  persons  while  attending  such  institutions.  ^ 

'  The  centers  als'o  are  to  serve  as  recruiting-  e^ti^ c puns e ling  pools  to  • 
coordinate  resources  and  ^;taff  ef  forts- o£  insc]^tT^t'tohs,of  higher  education 
and  of  other' lnstltutions*offering  programs  o^ios(»3econdary  education,  in 
admitting  educationally  disadvantaged*  persons  /  ^  '  '  . 
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r  ^  . 

While  the  legislated  goals  of  the  Talent  Search,  Upward  Bound  and 
Special  Services  prograins  -are  aimed  at  Individuals  io  need  of  project 
«er7rices,  th^, Educational  Opportunity  Centers  are  designed  to* serve 
residents  of  major  HreadLwith  a  high  concentration  of  low-income-  ^ 
populations.    Consequeitt^ i  any  resident  of  a' funded'  area  is  eligible  *  ^ 
to  rec^eive 'project  services.    This  broad  mai«iate,  without  the  restrictions  ^ 
of  age,  income,  disadyantage4  cultural  or  educational  backgrcmnds 
characteristic  of  the^ other  'Special  Programs,  offers  more  latitude  to  the 
project  to  deal'withAhe  educational  needs  of  a  geographic- area  without 
restrictions.  •  • 

Program  Operation^:   ,  \ 

The  Office^^of  Education's  national  Office  awards  Educational.  Opportunity 
Center  Program  grants,  on  a  cost-sharing^basis  paying  up  to  75  percent  of 
the  cost  of  establishing  an-d  operating- a  center,  to  approved  ppstsecond^ry 
institutions,  or  public  and  private  agencies  and  organizations.  Awards 
are  made  competitively  for  a  one-year  period.- 

The  Centers  operate  a  recruiting  effort  to  identify  person^  who,  need 
the  program's  services  and  to  counsel  them  about  opp^tunitles  for  furthering 
their  education.    Tha, Centers^ also  provide  remedial  and  tutorial  services  to 
students  enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  in  po^tsecondary  schools. 

•  t 

Program  Scope;  ^ 

On  June  30,  1975^_  the  Educational  Opportunity ' Centers  Program  completed  • 
its  first  year  of  operation.'    Final  reports  submitted  to.  the^national  Office 
'indicated  tHat  the  twelve  funded  projects  provided  various  ^rms'of  counseling 
an8  assistance  to  32,239  participants.     Eight  HEW  regions  hosted  one  Centfer 
each,  while  two  regions  hosted  two  Centers  each.^   The  average  grant  size  was 
$250,000  and  the  average  cost-par-participant  ^/as  $93. 

I.  yTotal..n^ber  of  participants  by  Center.    -Estimated  Cost -Per -Participant 

Massachusetts  <I)       ,  2>^07  '$116 

New  Jersey  (tl)  1,630  '  $153 

'  Nen^ork  (II)                       •  •    10,982  ^    $2j[  ^  ' 

District  of  Columbia  (III):  •  1,080  $227 


0 
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Alaba»a  (IV) 
Ohlo'*(V) 
Te^ae  (VI) 
•jTNew  Mexico  (VI) 
^.'Missouri  (VII) 
Colorado  (VIII) 
California  (IX)' 
Washington  (X) " 


IV. 


VI. 


3.552  . 

985 
A, 843 

590 
2,615 
1,0^96 
1,507 

552 

32,239  JOTAL 


II.     Total  participants  by  eEhnicity. 

American  Indian  699 

Black       '  14,508 

Asian  American  19^ 
Spanish  Descent 

Mexican  American  1,629 

Puerto  Rican        .  2,4S9 

Other         ,  1,541 

White              ^  '9,A78 

Other/Not  Reported  1,727 


III.     Total  participants  by  sex 

Male 
Female 


32,239  TOTAL 


14,244 
17,995 


$70. 
$156 

$52- 
$254 
$124 
$228 
$187 
$297  . 


$93, 
per 


average 
student 


cost 


2Z 
45% 
.  1% 

/  5% 

ir 

5% 
29% 

 6% 

lOOZ 


44% 
56% 


32,239  TOTAL      ^  100% 
►Age  of  participants  at  time  of  entry  into  program. 


Under  18  ^ 
18  -  24 
25  or  Over 
Not  Reported 


/.nil 
14,5P9 
12,160 

1>55» 


12% 
45% 
38%- 
5% 


a2,239  TOTAL  100% 
Number  of  participants  physicaflyrdiafibled^ 

635  (2%  of  total) 
Number  of  participants  who  are  vet^|^ns .  ^ 

.  2,544  (8%  of  total) 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  .Progyss; 

Due  to.  the*  newness  of  this  prograra,'  ^n  evaluation  has  yet  to  be- 
(I  authorized.    Program  data  for  the  first  year  o!  the  program  shows  that  • 
14,030  participants  were  enrolled  in  postseocndary  schools  or  other 
types  of  training  programs.     4,148  additional  participants  had  been 
accepted  by  a  postsecondary  iri^titutian  but  had  not  yet  begun  their 
studies,  '  More  than  30,000  individuals  received  some  fonr.  o'f  assistance 
through  the  Centets.        r-    ^        -  '  ' 

On 


Lj^'oing  and  Planned  Evaluations: 


Sjlc 


Aigt  ^val^atij^n  of  Demonstration  Models  for  the  S j:fec la  1 .  Programs,  fo;:  - 

Students  -fripm  Dlsativantaged  Backgrounds  t 
"  ,*  '  ' 

The  majjOr  purp'ose  of  tUfs  study  is' to  develop  and  evaluate  more 
effective  compenSiatory  education  techi^iques,  or  models,  to  Improve  .program  | 
A    lApact  on  its 'participants .     ThJ^  project,  which  began  in  September  1976* 
\cpffiprisefi^ahout  two  years  for  development  of  int^vention  models y '  field 
im{)lemen^P^on  and  evaluation  plans,  and  fjeld  site  selection  and  staff 
'  training.     Beginning  in  September  1978  ^here  will  be  a  three  y^r  fi^ld  ' 
trial  of  the  models  with  impact  dat^  extracted  annually  for  evaluation  * 
and  results  reported  annually.    There  will  also  6e  a  final  year  o-f  datA  . 
synth^is  arid  aoalysij  with  ^result    reported  ^  for  the  whole  effort.  The 
results  will  be  applied  to  the  existing  Special  Programs /  ^d  *wlll ^furnlsh.^ 
successful  models  to  state  and  local  education  agencies  and  higher  education 
Institutions  for  use  in  their  own  efforts  with  disadvantaged  students'  at  the 
high  school, and  college  levels.  i  * 

'The  model  development  .report  and^design  for  the  project  will  be 
completed  in  mid-1977,  with  the  fi^st*  evaluation  report  due  by  2-28-80 
*  and  the  second  iihpact  evaluation  report  due  by  2-28-81.     The  final  report 
for  the  complete  exoer-iment  is  due  by  6-30-82. 

•    r-^  ■       .  M  , 

Cofitractol: :     System  Development  Corporation,  Santa  Monicd^  Calif  ornla . 

  •     -  -  -  # 

Sourcei  of  Evaluation  Data; 


Reports  by  the  centers  to  the  program  manager; 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Prograto  Name  : 


Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  in  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education 


Legislation: 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.     Title  IV-A, 
Subpart  4;  Public  Law  8$-329;  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  90-575;  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  91-230;  as  amended  by  Public  I^w  92-33,8; 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  93-380. 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1979 


Funding  History: 


Year 

♦  Authorization  1/ 

Appropriation 

1970 

.  $  56,680,000 

$1.0,000,000 

1971/ 

9^^^,000,000 

15,000,000 

1972' 

96,000,000 

15,000,000 

1973 

100,000,000 

23,000,000 

1974    .  . 

100,000,000  . 

23,000,000  • 

1975 

' 100,000,000 

23,000,000 

1976 

100,000,000 

23,aoo,opo^ 

1977 

Deferred 

1/    Represents  budget;  authority.    Beginniny;  in  FY  1970  funds  authorized 

Were  combined  for  the  three  programs  of  Special  Services,  Upward  Bound, 
and  Talent  Search.    ^  taital  of  $100,000,0^0^  is  authorized  for  these  " 
programs  in  i*Y  1976  including  the- Edjjcational  Opportunity  Centers. 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Services  provided  shall  be  soecifically  designed  to  assist  in 
enabling  youths  from  low-^ncotne^/amilies  wh<^  have  acadejnic  potential,  but 
who  may  lack  adequate  secondary  school  preparation  or  who  may  be  .ph^S^cally 
handicapped^  Co  enter,  continue,  or  resume  a  program  of  postsecondary 
education,  including  .programs,  to  be  known  as  "Special  Services  for 
Disadvantaged  Students'',  of  remedial  and  other  special  services  for  • 
stu.dents  with  academic  potential  (a)  who  are  enrolled  or  accepted  'for 
enrollment  'at  the  institution  which  is  the  beneficiary  of  the  grant  br 
coi|itract,  and  (b)  who,  (i)  by  reason  of  deprived  educational,  cultural, 
or  economic  background, ' or,  physical  handicap,  are  in  need  of  such  serviced 
to  assist  them  to  iliitiate,  continue,  or  resume  their  p6stsecondary  educati 
ox  (li)  by  reason  of  limited  English-speaking  ability,  are  in  need  of 
bilingual  educational  teaching,  guidance,  and  counseling  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  pursue  a  postsecondary  education. 
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The  legislated  requirement for  participation  in  the  prc^ram  ty  * 
students  with* "academic  potential"  and  who  need  "remedial  and  other  .  ' 

special  services"  by  reason  of  "deprived  educational,  cultural,  or 
economic  backgrouS^',  or  physical  handicap"  are  difficult  to  define  and 
impIeiDent',    Academic  potential  wldelySrarles  In  definition  and  no  fully  ^ 
satisfactory  definition  exists.    The  separation  of  deprived  .educational 
or  ^itural  backgl^ound  from  financial  need  ad^  qualification  for 
program  participation  causes  an  amorphous  target  population  that  defies 
rational  definition,"  Similarly the^jneanlng  of  need  for  services  Is 
subject  to  broad  and  conflicting  Interpretation,  ^ 

Pro  grata'  (^rations :  *  '  ^ 

♦  •  f  ~ 

Special  Services  Is  a  project  grant  program  making  awards  to  , 
Institutions  of  higher  edutatlon  to  provide  r*»medlal  or  blllngual^       ^  ^ 
^udatlonal  teathlng,  guidance,  and/or  counseling  services  for  students 
^Sth  educational,  cultural,  or  e9onomlc  deprived  background,  or  physical 
handicap  or  limited  English  speaking  ability.    The  program  Is  forward- funded 
and  no  matching  funds  are  reqiflred  by  the  grantee*  Institutions, 
/  ^  ^ 

Recipients  of  grants  or  contracts  from  this  program  who 'serve  studenta^ 
of  limited  Engllsh-speakln^ablllty  must  Include  In  theli^  curriculum  a* 
program  of  ^nglJLsh  langua^iel^  such  students. 

The'  program  Is  administered  through  the  OE  regional  offices  with, 
the  exception  of  a  small  amount  of  funds  awarded«  to  national  demonstration 
projects  by  the  OE  tentral  office.    Awards  are  made  competitively. 

At  the  Institution  level,  a  Special  Services  program  Is  defined  as  a 
separately  budgeted  formal  or  structured  body  of  activity  by  the  Institution 
for  enrolled  students,  which  Is  not  routinely  available  to  or  appropriate 
for;  the  typical  entering  student,  but  t^s  directed  toward  the  more  disadvantaged^ 
student.     There  should  be  a  statement  of  IntffltutlonaTSecord  as  to  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  special  program,  with  specification  of  target  population, 
liiterventlon'or  treatment  str^tegle^>  and  there  shpuld  be  an  Institutional 
staff  member  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  -administration  and  maintenance 
of  the  program.  *  .         ^  '  *^ 

Program  gcope:, 

C^sus  data  V  shows  tha;:  there  were  about  1,200,000  poor  and  ^ 
near-poor  (up* to  $5,000  family  Income)  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  high 
school  students.    "At  least  65  percent  (800,000)  within  this  Incoitfe  group  -  ^ 
will  be  expected  to  graduate  from  hl^t^cbool,  apd  about  35  percent 
(280,000)  of  the  high  school  graduates  will  Be  expected  to  enter  college 
eventually.    The  280,000  low-Income  students,  plus  those  physically 
handltapped  students  from  families  above  $5,000  Income, <gonstltute  the 
core  ol  the  target  population  In  need  of  special  services.     Evidence  from 
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the  study  of  the  Special  Services  Program  2/  reveals  that/^ In  the  fall 
of  1971,  14  percent  of  all  undergraduates  came  ^rom  families  with  an  Income 
that  placed  them  w^hln  the  fjederal,  government 's  poverty  classification; 
this  is  the 'prime  target  population  for  the  Special  Services  program. 
Also,  while  ahout  half  of  all  colleges  report  enrolling  11  percent  or      '  y 
mare  financially  disadvantaged  undevgr&duates,  only  about  one-fourth 
to  one-half  of  all  colleges  have  a  post-matriculation  special  services 
type  pxogram  for  i^pw- Income  students.     (Some  of  the  other  college^ 
provide  the  needed  servicee  even  though  they  may  not  have  an  explicit 
-program.)    Xhe  princlj)al  source  of  support  for  these  programs  is  the  M 
^federal  government,  with  only  abo\it  15  percent  supported  by  regular 
instltu^onal  funds,  and  less  than  10  percent  by  private  foundations.^ 
Accofdi^  to  the  study,  the  most  frequent  program  components  found  J.n 
more  than  six  of  every  ten  prmgrami?  (from  all  fundiilg  sources)  are      .  , 
academic  counseling  and  advising,  special  recruiting  strategy,  and 
tutoifing,'  About  half  provide  for  diagnosis  of  learning  difficulty  or 
for  remedial  courses,  an^  almost  half  report  use  of  special  instructional 
media  or  strategies.    Almost  half  involve  cooperative  Efforts  with  community 
agencies 'or  organizations;  about  the  same  proportion  contain  job  placement 
elements.'   Guidance  for  graduate  study  appears  in  about  one  in  every  five 
programs.     Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  programs  are  concerned  with  the 
administration  of,  student  grants,  ^ork-^tudy,  and/or  loan^  for  pifogram 
participants. 

Programs  funded        federal  Special  Services  Prog^ms  tend  to  have  a 
wider  variety  of  the  several  components  than  do  progiams  funded  from 
oth^r  sources.    Also^^the  content  of  the  programs 'is  influenced  by 
Institutional  goals:     i.e.,  selective  institutions  more  frequently  provide 
tutgring  or  guidance  toward  graduate  study,  and  provide  ^medial  courses 
less  frequent ly  than  do  pon-selective  institutions.    Progran^s  on  tradlt ionalJ^y 
white  campuses  differ  in  content  from  those  on  traditionally  biack  campuses 
only  in  the  greater  f requency-^  of  recrtliting  components  Uhlch  is  not  allowed 
in*  Special  Service  Projects. 

In  FY '1975,  327  projects  were  funded  (9  new  and  31^'  continuing),  at, 
an  average  cost  of  $70,336  per  project,  serving  an  estimated  1.00;)696* 
students.    The  average  cost  per  student  is  estimated  to  be  $228.  1/ 

« 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress ;v 

Program  records  show  that  in  FY  1975  (program  year  1975-76),  appro3fi- 
mately  90,000  students  participated  in  t^ie  Special  Services  program.   'Of  • 
this  number,  about  66,500  received  supportive  services  for  the  entire  ^ 
period;  about  S^SOO  students  showed,  adequate  academic  atid  personal 
adjustmeht  and  mpved  out  of  the  program  into  the  regular  academic - 
channels  of  the  host  institutions;  about  5,800  graduated  f row  the  host 
institutions,  and  about  2,20Q  left  the  hosP^lnstitutions  to  tra'nsfer  to 
other  colleges, ^nd  presumably  were  making  satisfactorf  progress,  6t 
transfer^  probably  v/>uld  not  have  been  posalhle. 
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The  evaluation  V  of  the  Special  Sejn^ice^  Program  has  shown  tixat  the 
median  age  of  the  programs  r^orted  (whe^h®^  federal  or  non-f ederally 
supported)  was  2.6  years  in  1972,  and  only  three  percent  had  existed  ten 
ye^rs  or  more.    Tl/erefore,  it  was  too  early  to  evaluate^ program  impact  by- 
numbers  of  students  persevering  to  a-bachelor's  degree  o)c  cofttiBuing  into 
graduate  study. 

Also,  the. study  hks  revealed  that  beljig  disadvantaged  is  much 
more  than  a  financially  determined  phenomenon.    There  are, greater    .  ^ 
differences  among  students  of  different  ethnic  classification  within 
the  low-lrtcome  group  than  thene  are  between  poverty-level-  arid  modal 
(typical)  students  within  the  same  .ethnic  classification.  Differences 
between  physically  handicapped  students  and  modal  students  are  relatively 
minor— except  for  tfce  physical  disability.    Between  the  poverty-level  /' 
and  modal  students,  the  study  did  not  find  substantial  differences  by  /<'. 
^J07  field  of  study,  content  of  freshman  courses  taken,  or  relative 
difficulty  with  sttch  courses.    Most  students  in  the  study  were  in  their  "  ^ 

first  or  second  year,  and  differences  in  these  areas  may  show  up  later  in 
their  college  careers.  ^  *  I 

,  t 
^As  expected,  the  poverty-l^el  students-reported  a  higher  degree  ^  ^ 

of  participation  in  the  s«*rvices  offered  by  these  programs  than  did. the 
,  modal  students.    This  differential  participation  was  particularly  large 
4hi  professional  qpunseling  and  assistance  on  financial  problems  but  was 
also  greater  for:     tutoring  by  students  and  professors;  professional 
counseling  on  career  choices;  reme(iiai  caursts  and  courses  on*  reading  ^ 
skill  developmijnt ;  programs  to  improve  v/riting  a  ndf  number  skills; 
reduced  course  load;  professiojial  counseling  for  persona^l  and  academic' 
problems,  and  several  other  areas. 

Although  substantial  positive  changes  occurred  amon^  recipients  of 
these  iservices  «in  attitudes,  value's,  and  motivation,  there  was' little    ♦  ^ 
indication  of  impact  cyf  the  services, on  the  academit  achievement  of 
the  target  population.    Disadvantaged  students  did  not  Reduce  the 
gap  in  college  grade  point  average  between  themselves  and  the  r^^]larly     ^  ^ 
admitted  (modal)  students,  dif fertences'between  high  school  and  college  ■ 
grades  for  the  two  groups  remaining  approximately  the  iame.  ,  The  ? 
college  environment,  w\iile  not  tending  to  magnify  previous  differences 
in  academic  achievement,  does  not  appear  to  be  compensating  foii  s,uch  differences. 
Overall,  the  academic  success  of  disadvantaged  students  at  institutibn's  with 
Special  Services  Programs  x^as  no  greater,  or  no  less^  than  at  colleges  without  f 
such  programs.     This  outcome  was  not  affected  by»  any  differential  emphasis  ^ 
upon  specific  progran»at^c  elements  such  as  tutoring  or  counseling.*  There 
was  ^no  evidence  that  the  collegfes  these  stvi<ieB^were  in^  or  any  support    ^  ^ 
services  available  to  t^em,  were  helping  Qihese  ^9  8  t6. exceed  the  level 

of  performance  that  would"  be  expected  of  th«n  in  college  given  their  16vel 
of  performance  in  high  school.      '         -  ♦  ,( 
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With  regard  to  disadvantage/  students'  own  satisfaction  with  their 
college  experience,  thesfe  studefits  were  relatively  most  satisfied  at 
four-year  predominant'ly  white  ^Institutions  and  relatively  least  satisfied 
at  two-year  community  colleges;  traditionally  black  colleges  fell  in 
between  these  two  groups. 

V  In  summary,  the  eva^ation  found  no  evidence  of  impact  aaisociated  ♦ 
with  services  offered  b^  Special  Services  or  similar  programs.  4/ 

A  recently  compLeted  comprehensive  review       of  research  on  the 
effectiveness  of  seoondary  and  higher  education  intervention  programs 
for  disadvantaged  /tudent-e  fourtd  that  9uch  programs  at  the  post  secondary 
level  have^had  8#me  positive  impact  upon  program  pai;ticipants.  These 
programs  appeaj^to  have  been  somewhat  effectivj^*  in  increasing  retention 
of  disadvanta^d  youth*  in  college.     In  some  instances,  academic  achievement 
appears  to  >6ve  been  improved,  but  still  remained. below  institutional 
averages  JtoT  regularly  admitted  studeBts.     While  these  programs  appear 
to  ase^t  some  persons,  It  is  enltrely  possible  for  self-selection  Jto 
hav^^aused  these  outcorffes,  and  *'creamiTlg**  of  participants  has  been 
ohfierv^d  in  a^ number  of  these  types  of  programs.    As  with  intervention 
Jrograms  at  trhe  secondary  9chool  level,  the  strategy  us^d  to  keep  , 
disadvantaged  ybilths , in  college^ varied  little  among  programs.  Most 
programs  provided  remedial  instruction,  tutoring,  and  counseling, 
but  differed  in  the  extent  to  which  they  tried  to  integrate  their 
participants  into  college  activities.     Like  high  sc^iool  level  in&ervention 
€*ffort^,  higher  education  intervention  has  not 'liad  a  major  impact  on ''the 
organization  and  operation  of  colleges.       '  .  «        *  ^ 

The  college-level  programs  have  approached  the  problems  of  compensatory 
education  for  disadvantaged  students  v^ith  little  variaj^^ion:     they  tend  to  * 
offer  old  strategies  to  meet  new  problems,  and  there  has  been  very  little 
experimentation  with  different  modes  of  educational  Intervention.  Similarly, 
little  thought  hks  been  given  to  the  criteria  to  be  used  to  gAuge  the 
achieyement  of,  program  objectives.     Since  program  administrators  cantiot 
tell  whether  a  strategy  has  been  effective  qr  not,  they  cannot  know  when 
to  changa  or  reinforce  that  strategy.     Careful  exBerimentatiOti  with  varyifxg 
techniques  In  varying  settings  is  needed  before  such  programs  can  advance 
beyond  their  limited  success.  V 

"   It  should  be  noted  that  where  improvements  in  program  operations  can 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  findings  in  the  above  studies,  they  have  been 
'included  In  the  revised  program  regulations.      ,  ^  • 

Ongoing  and  Planrted  Evaluation  Studies;  /  » 

An  Evaluation  of  Demonstration  Models  for  the  Special  Programs  for 
Students  from  Disadvantaged  Backgrounds 

The  major' purpose  of  this  study  Is  to  develop  and  evaluate  more 
effective  compensatory  education  techniques,  or  models^^to  Improve 
program  impact  on  its  participants.    This  project,  vhich  b^an  in 
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Septcaber  1976,  comprises  about  two  years  for  develop|n^nt  of  fnterventiop  ^ 
models,  tiled  implementation  and  evaluation  plans,  and  field  site 
selection  and  st^f f'training.    Be«5inning  In  September  1978  there  will  . 
be  a  three, year  field  trial  of  the  models  with  impact  data  extracted' 
annually  for  evaluation  and  results  reported  arniually.    There  will 
also  be  a  final  year  j>f  data  ^ynthfesis  and  analysis  with  results  reported 
for  the  whole  effort.    The 'results  will  be  applied  to  the  existing 
Special  Programs,  and  wiii-  furnish^successful  models 'to  $tate  and 
local  education  agencies  and  higher  education  institutions  for  use  in 
their  own  efforts  with  'disadvantaged  students  at^the  high  school  and 
college  levels . 

'  -  .      «  >  \ 

The  model  development  report  and  design  for  the  project  will  be 
completed  in  inia-19f7.,  with  the  first  evaluation  report t^due  by  2-28-80  . 
^nd  the  second  impact  evaluation  report  ^e  by  2-28-81.    The  finaP 
report  for  the  complete  experiment  is  due  by  6-30-82^ 

Contractor:    System  Development  Corpi^ation,'  Santa  M^ica> 
Sources  of  Evaluation  pata:  .  '  ' 


California. 


1/    Program  "files .  i  ^  ' 

t 

2/    U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population 'Reports .  Series  P-20, 
No.  222,  "School  Enrollment:     October  1970",  derived  from  Tables 
lA  and  15,  and* unpublished  data  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  the. 
Census . 

/  ' 

1/    Programmatic  Att?entioh  to  "Disadvantaged"  Students  by  Instif jftions 
of  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States:    A  Census  for  1971-72. 
Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  April  1973 
(final  report  from-phase  one  of  the  evaluation  of  the  program 
for  Special  Services  for « Disadvantaged  Students  in  Higher 
Education) .  ^  ^  ' 

The  Impact  of  Spjecial  Services  Programs  in  Higher  Education  for 
"Disadvantaged^^ Students.  Educational  Testing  Service.  Pr-ttTr^rnn, 
New  Jer«3r,  Jun^  1975  (final  report  of  phase  two  of/ the  evaluation' 


4/ 


Higgler  EducaU^on). 
5/    Vincent-^into  and  Roger  H. 


for  DisadvantagI 

id  Stndents  in 

Ttie  EffectiweneE 

[r  ' 

re/of  Secondary 

of. 


tne  Kesearcn,  iea€ft«;^  College,  Columbia  University,' September  197A 
(final  report  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeti-ifg,  /nd 
Evaluation  of  the  U.S.  6ffic;e  of  Education). 
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"ASNliAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  -PROGRAMS 

'.          ■  -  » 

Program  Name:    .  ^ 

.  Strengthening  Developing  Institutions 

Legislation^       "                               ^  Expiration  Date: 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  III;.  Septjenber' 30,  1979 

Public  L^w  89-329,  as  amended                .  '  '  ' 

Funding  History:      Year                 Authorization  Appropriation 

1966'^               $  55,000,000  $  5,000,00^ 

1967                    30,000,00(T  30,000,000- 

.     j              ,    1966                    55,000,000  •      *  ,30,000,000 

1969       '              35,000,000  30,000,000 

*                   '1970               ^     70,000,000  30,000,000 

'   •      '           .       1971                    91,000,000  33,850,000 

1972  91,000,000  .       '  51,850,000 

BIDB    ,  AIDE- 

1973  .  '  120,000,000  ,  52,000,obo  35,500,000 
,1974                   120,000,000  51,992,000    .  48,000,000 

1975  ,          120,000,000  52,000,000'  58,^)00,000 

1976  '           120,000,000  ^2, 000^000  58,000,000 

1977  120,000,000  Deferred        ,  Deferred 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


The  program  objective  is  to  provide  assistance  to  developing  institutions 
of  higher  educatlbn  which  demonstrate  a  desire  and  a'potential  to  make  a 

.substantial  contribution  to  the' higher  education  resources  of  the  "Nation  but 
which,  for  Tinancial  and  other  reasons^,,  are  struggling  for  surv'jval  and  are 
isolated  from  the  main  currents  of  academic  life.    The  original  legislative 
hearings  identified  approximately  110  predominantly  black  colleges  as 

^a  specific  set  of  institutions  which,  for  more  than  financial  resprms,  were 
struggling  for' survival  and,  therefore,  appropriate  candidates  for  program 

.  Support.     Specific  program  objectives  include  efforts  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  Curriculum,  facility ,  ^student ^services ,  administration,  and  other -genial 
areas  of  institutional  operations •     Since  its  inception,  however,  the  program 
has  included  both  two-  and  four-year  institutions  enrollii^g  50  percent  of 
studefets  from 'low- income  families  as  veil  as  representatives  of  Mnority 
populations.    Almost  a  thousand  smaller  colleges  and  universities  fall  within 
the  "developing  institutions"  category  that  bei^efit  under  Title  III  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.      *  ,  - 

The  ptpgram  goal  is  to  provide  such  supplo^entary  financial  assistance  ♦ 
as  may  be  necessary  to  allow  developing  institutions'  to  move  into  "the 
mainstream  of  American  higher  education"  so  that  Chey  might,  on  the  basis 
of  offering  an  education  o'f  good  quality,  reasonably  compete  for  students  * 
and  external  financial  resources/ 
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Program  Operations;    /  ^ 

Developing  institutions  are  defined        institutions  of  /higher  education 
which:  :  (1)  provide  an  educational  program  which  awards  an  A, A*  or  a  B.A.        ^  " 
degre^^  (2)  are  accredited  by  ^nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency 
ay  association,  or  making  reasaftBM  progress  toward  such  accreditation, 
(3^  have  satisfied  bo<:h  of 'the  above  requirements  during  the  five  academic 
years  preceding  the  academic  year  during  which  program  assistance  would 
be  provided — with  the  exception  that  the  ^five-^i^r  stipulation  may^be  waived* 
for  institutions  which  serve  to  increase  higher  education  for  Indians.  In 
addition,  three  of  the  five  years  may  be  waived  for  institutions  primarily 
setVing  Spanish-speaking  persons,   (4)  admit  as  regular  students  only  persons 
having  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  high  sphool  providing  secondary 
education  or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  certificate,   (5)  at^  public  <rp 
netn-profit,  and  (6)  ^meet  such  other  requirements  ars  may  be  prescribed  by 
regulatip,ns .     The  Ifew  requj.r*fe&  th^t  such  prescriptions  include  an  indication 
that  the  institutiohs  participating  in  the  program  ate r     (a)  making  a 
reasonable  effort  to  Improve  the  quality  of  their  teaching  and* administrative 
^taffs  and  in  student  services  programs  and  (b)  for  financdal  or  other 
reasons,  struggling  for  survival  and  isdlated  from  the  main  currents  of 
academic  life.     In  addition,  eight  quantitative  factors  (relating  to 
enrollment,  faculty  qualifications  and  salaries,  institutional  expenditures, 
library  volumes,  and  the  family  income  of  stfudents)  and  three  qualitative 
factors  (relating  to  enrollment,  institutional  personnelf  and  institutional 
vitality)  are  used  as  criteria  to  assess  institutional  eligibility  for- 
participation  in  the  program. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1973,  the  urogram  was  divided  administratively  into 
the  Basic  Institutional  Developmeat  Branch  (EIDP)  and  the  Advanced  Institutional 
Development  Branch  (AIDP) .    This  division  was  predicated  partially  on  the 
conceptual  finding  of  an  USOE  evaluation  stu(fV  \J  which  reported  that  the 
process  of  institutional  developm^t  may  be  better  viewed  as  a  series  of 
progressive  stages,  each  of  which  is  relatively  distinct  with  respect  to 
nefds  and  capabilities.  \ 

i  • 

Both  administrative  branches  provide  assistance  to  eligible  applicant 
irv»^tutions  in  the  form  of  grants  which  are  awarded  competitively  on  the 
basis  of  realistic  long-range  plan^  for  development  and  relative  ratings 
along  a  variety  of  quantitative  and  qualitative  parameters  (including  those 
noted"  above)  which  are  .intended  to  assess  an  inatltution* s  ability  to  make 
effective  use  of  an  award.    "Developing  institutions  which  participate  in  the 
Basic  program  receive  one-year  grants  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
quality  of  their  ourriculum,  faculty,  administration,  and  student  services. 
Advanced  developing  institutions  receive  multi-^ear  awards,  which  may  extend 
ap  to  five- years,  for  the  development  of  comprehensive  planning,  management, 
and  evaluation  capabilities,  for  undertaking  spfecial  nurpose  programs  and 
innovative  projects,  and  for  promoting  activities  directed  tovard  the 
attainment  of  financial  self-sufficiency.     The  8ti*ategy  of  the  Qiksic  branch 
is  to  provi<le  assistance  for  improvement ^ti  general  areas  of  institutioiial 
operations  among  applicants  whose  pace  of  development  is  necessarily  modest; 
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while  the  strategy  of . the  Advanced  program  is  to  select  among  relatively  y- 
^ghly  qualified  applicants  with' the  abjective  of  accelerating  the  process 
of  institutional  ievelopment.  ^  ,   «^  ,     •  .  % 

Section  305  of  the  legislation  (P.L.  92-318)  allows  the  CoAilssioner  . 
to  lend  additional  financial  assistance  to  developing  inst^ltutibas  under 
certain /Other  programs  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.    Under  thA  provision,  ' 
and  at  the  Commissioner ''S  discretion-,  the  non-Federal  institutional  share 
•of  costs  for  participating  in  the  Titles  IJ,  ,IV,  VI,  and  VII  programs  may 
be  waived  for  institutiods  certified  as  developing  institutions,  \* 

Program  Scope;  ^  ^  '  * 

From  FY  1966  to  FY  1976  over  $618  million  has  been  appropriated  for  * 
^  th±s  program.     Of  this^amountl  Rightly  less  than  one  third  or  al^iost- $200 
million  has  been  used  for  the  Advanced  Institutional  Developmet\t  Program 
although  it  has  been  operative. only  the  last  four  funding* periods ,  The 
following  tables  (I  and  II)  present  in  detail  the  scope       operations  for  . 
each  prognem  over  the  life  of  the  program, 

« 

Of  particular  interest  in  each  tabje  is  the ^evel  of  funding  as  • 
contracted  to  the  request  for  tund^    In  recent  years  the  basic  program 
has-been  able  to  support. only  IbOut  a  quarter  of  the  requests  while  %he 
advanced  progr'am  has  only  had  funds  for  about  a  fj.fth  of  the  total.  Also 
of  interest  is  frhe  changing  nature  of  program  activities  in  the  Basic 
Pro'^ram.    There  Appears,  for  example,  to  be  less  need  for  retaining  of 
faculty  (Table  I)  as  the  number  of  national  -teaching  fellowships  approved 
has  fallen  to  362  in  FY  1976  from  a  high  of  1,514  in  1967.    Also  there 

•Aas  been  a  rather  large  inctease  in  the' number  of  assisting  agencies  and 

,  businesses  of  a  non-educational  nature. 

9 

In  FY  1976  th^  mean  award  (Table  III)  for  the  basic  progtam  was  $256,000 
per  institution,  however,  when  all  participating  institutions  are  considered, 
203  versus  434,. the  amount  per  participant  fallfr  t<^  $120,000,     In  the* 
Advanced  Pro'gram  the  mean  amount  was  $1.7  million  with  two-year  institutions 
receiving  an  average  of  $1.4  million  and  while  four-ytear'  schools  were  grante.d 
$2.0  million  per  institution.     $54,4  mil}.ion  or  almost  half  of  all  fundp  were 
awarded  to  institutions  with  predominantly  black  student  bodies  while  $5.8 
million  and  $4.4  millipn  were  distributed  to  institutions  serving  large  numbers 
of  Spaqish-speaking  and  Native  American'  students;  a  little  more  and  a  little 
leas  than  five  percent  respectively.    Thus,  Almost  60^'of  all  funds- wer^ 
distributed  to  institution^  serving  large  numbers  of  minority  students. 
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Titi€  III,  tu£i-fcr  E-fucatioi  Acc  of  1965 


1966 


1967 


.    F'.y.d'?  /oprcprlated 

'ia  tncuscndc) 

by  7a?lltutlons 
^  (la  th5jsnn<?<0* 
SunLcr  of  trcpc-als 

Sixa'ttci  '  310 

iJevftloping  Inst.  — ^ 

ether  Kcn-Gr^ntcc  ^ 
^evticlpating  Inst. 

Tctax  Developing 

Ir<t.  Eerefitng  ft«cai 
Title  III  tunda;  ' 

*      *^A«fil»ttne  Institutions 

^»istlng  Agencies 

lallcvshlpo  /pprorved 

PxofcsfiOte  Emeriti 
Awatded 

Geogtaohicel  Reprcsen- 

tatio:i  of  Grantees  &  D.  C. 


Si.OOO       $30, COO. 


1970 


1971 


1972  . 


1973 


>3G.Cu.       C30,CO0        $33,650        $51,850     .  $51,350 


^32,250       $5t>,792       $113,925       $95,187       $S5,J*^U       $105,0^8      .$143,000  $220,000 
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153 
66 


?t3 
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168 

93 


1,S1A 


(x48) 
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28*  • 
7i7 


MA 
'<229J 
(186) 

142 
47 
65S 


'433 

(i27) 

(21S) 
I 

156 
5i 
649 


441 
(198^ 

(3W) 

.505 
151 

53 

541 


456     '  470 


1V4  1975 
$51,992  $5ZV0^ 

$198,«00  ■  $222,000 
5il  491 


(226) 
(330) 

556 
185 

101 

635 


(2i5) 
(23i> 

4 -57 
181 

J 

134 
354 
h5# 


(215). 
(139) 

554 


(207) 
(230) 

437 


163  141 


1976  ♦ 

$52;  000 
$19q,000 

/^31 
(202) 

(232)^  - 

434 
163 


00 


4 
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524 


59 


118 


461 
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Table  II       '  >•  ' 

. ' -  '  Advanced  Institutional  Development  Program 

Title  LH,  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 

Summary  of  Fiscal  Years' 1973-1976  •   -  ^     '  ^ 

.       *    "  S     1973  '        '  '  1974  *          Y975                    1976  Total 

Fun^s  Appropriated- &  Obligat/ed  *      $35,500,000         $48,000,0.00  $58,000,000         $58,000i0{>e  $119,500,000 

Funds  Requested  by  HistitTutions  $336,554,162       $40b,387,759  $318;, 997 ,848       $314,577,547^  $1 , 37ff;517,316 

Number  of  Proposals  Submitted  156                      205  174^               .134  .6^9. 

Number  of  iaatltutions  Funded  28                        36  •  *  61  '             34        '  159 

Number  of  Dlffere^it  Institutibns  •  ,  ,  .    ,  ' 

Funded  Since  1973  28  36  19         ,  *    32  /  ,  *  115 


^ 


} 


Number  of  Grants  Awarded  2fe  36  -  /63  34r  .  >  ^  161 

Geographical  Representation  of  ^    '  • 

Grantees  (States)  ^  • 22  ,  18  ^  26         -        ^      23  3^ 

Number  of  Different  Four-Year  '  *   i  \  Ji.       .  ' 

'    Colleges 'Funded  17     '  23  ^  44  *  22 ,  ^  •  75 


Source:    Program  files- 
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.     *  >  *       1^  y      Table  III    .  ' 

'      Funding  Summary^  *  - 
Develbplng  Institutions  Program 
^     .    "  Title  III 'Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 

V  ^  .  J         FY  197&  \  •  . 

"    '  ^     '      ■  •  .  '  '  ,  ^ 

^    '    ,  -  '      *  .  ,  Fiscal  Yfear  >1976 

•  '   '                  •  .         Ba^ic-  Advanced  Total 

^  *         .  .      *   (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Tbtal  Funding'-  Dollars  $52,000,  '    '    .$58,000  $110,000 

Tytal  Funding  -  Percent 
Number  of  Institutions' 

Mean  Awar4.   •  * 

t  *  •"  - 

.Funding  -  Two-Year.^  ^  -  ^ 

Funding  -  Fere eat  To&al 
.  liuabpr  of  'Institutions 
Meait  Av^ard 

Fuh4ing  -  Four- Year  % 
Finding  7  Percent  Total 
Kumber  of  Institutions 
.  Mean  Avai^d  « 

•Funding  -  ^Predominantly  iBlack 
Funding  -  Percent  Total      v  .V 
Nutftber  of  Institutions 
Mean  Award.  *      ^  ' 

"^"^^    *"  • 
Funding  -  Spanislv^peakln^ 
Funding  ^  Percent  Total^**^ 
.-Nuajber  of  Institutions  31 '  .       ^  1  ♦  52 

Mean  Award        '  f  ^      *  $150    >v        -  $1,200         '  $183 

Funding  -  katlve  American                    '>^»231       >          '$161  $?,392' 

.  Funding  -  Percent  ^^iQtal                            8.1  .       ^.^t^  '0.3    .  ^  ,  4.0^ 

Number  of  Institution^                   "        -27            •   "  -  p   ^  ,       .     28  ^ 

Mean-Award                       '  ,     .        $157                 >  $161  $157 

1/    Includes  grant  for  consortium.  ^  -  - 

Source*:    Program  files.  ^  - 
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68 
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s  Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 
^  \  

•  **       •  ^-^Followlng  the  administrative  division  of  >Tit.le  III  into  the  Basic  and 
the  Advanced  branches,  about  "80%  of, all  AIDP  participants  have  been  BIDP 
.^participants.    The -rtoaining  grantees  have  received  awards  without  prior 
^  .Rartlcipation  in  BIDP.     In  the  area  of  institutional  wvement  from  one  stage 
of  development  support  tb  another,  one  issue  which  remain^  unresolved  is  the 
appljte^tfOn  of^an  appropriate  ipechanlsm  for  encouraging  BI1)P  participants  to 
ittOveTinto  the  Advanced' program.     la       1975  alone,  68  AIDP-qualif ied  institutions 
'^^(of  which  39  were  .t.wo-ye§r  collQ^es  and  29  were  four-year  colleges)  elected  to 
j^PJarticipate  in„  the  Basic,  rather  than  the  Advanced,  t%)gram.    The  reluctance 
exhibited  by  the,se  institutions  to  progress  to  AIDP  appears  to^  haVe  been 
predicated  on  the  following  three'f actor sT    (l)  the  programmatic  requirements 
•     6f  AIDP  are  more  Stringent  than  thoae  applicable  under  BIDP,   (2)  one  concept 
inhferenl  tb  the  Adva'nced  program  *is  that,  upon  expiration/ of  its  grant  period, 
an  Institution  is  eacpected  to  have  become  sufficiently  developed  as  to*^no 
'Iqn^r  require  Title  III  support,  and  (3)  AIDP  awards  are,  wl^B^'annualized , 
pot  ^always  significantly  greater  .than  might  be  the  sum  of  fiv^annual  awards 
received  under  the  Basic  program.  • 

For  FY  1973  and  1974  AIDP  grantees  prior  to  the  award  of  supple^ntal  * 
grants,  annualized  awards  (i.e.'",  AIDP  awards  divided  over  an  averl^gS^rant 
-period  of       years)  amounted  to  $3:^0.58  per  FTE  student  (i.e.,  a  measure 
'denoting  all  full-time'  students  plus^  1/3  of  the  part-time  students)  and  tb 
approxinjately  5.20%  of  the  institutional  budgets  for  educational  and  general 
,    expenditures.*^  In  comparison,  for  FY  19#3,  1974,  and  1975  AIDP 'grantees 
substequent  to  the  award  of  supplemental  grants,  annualized  award«  amouitted 
to  §148.^0  per  FTR  student  and  to  approximately  6.49Z  of  the  institutional 
budgets  for  educational  anci  -general  expenditures.** 


d^i 


*    Education  an3  General  Expenditure  budgets  reflect  only  those  expenditures 
'related  to  instrjjctional  purposes  and,  thus,  do  not  include  the  five  other 
•  majop  categories  which,  togetlj^r,  comprise  institutiofial  operating  budgets 
'  for  Tot^l  Current  Funds  Expended.    During  academic  year  19^3-74  (the  latest 
year  for  which  national  data  are^available) ,  educational  and  general 
expenditure  budgets  amounted  to  75.95%  of  total  current  funds  expended.  Thus, 
it  .may  be  inferred  ,l;hat ,  subsequent  to  the  award  of  supplemental  grant%,  the 
FY  1973,  1974,  and  1975  AIDP  grantees  received  annualized  awards  which  amounted 
,to  approximately  4.93%  of  their  budgets  for  total  cmrrent  funds  expended*.  In 
comparison,  a  GAO  report  2^/  noted,  with  respect  to  awards  under  the  Basic 
program,,  that  "The  size  of  tl^r  grants  to  the  44  institutions  (randomly  ' 
selected  from  among -467  institutions  receiving  Basic  program  grants  in  Fiscal 
Year  1973)  ranged  from  less  than  1  percent  to  15  percent  of  total  institutional 
-fund^^  the  grants  to  27  of  the  44  institutions  represented  5  percent  or  less 
of  total  institutional  income." 

.  "  •      '  •       "  ■ "  *f 

**  Progran;  data  on  award  levels,  enrollments,  and  educational  and  general 
esqpenditure  budgets  were  us^d  to  calculate  these  pertientages*    AIDP  grants 
were  ^annualized  to  ah, average  of  44  years  (i*e.,  grant  periods  range  from' 
3*^5  years,  with  an  average  length  of  4.5).    Annualized  grants  were  then 
4ivl4ed  by  the  educational* alfcd  general  expenditure  budgetary  and  PTE  erurollment 
g^^irestor  1973  to  yield  the  retulting  percentage  and  dollar  values. 

'  •  302 
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Vindings  of  the  roost' recent  evaluation  study  ll  indicated  that:         '  ' 

1. '    Institutional  development  may  be  bettet  viewed  as  a  sequential 

process,  during  which  institutions  pass  from  one  stage  of 
development  to  another — each  of  which  exhibits  a  particular 
set  of>needs.     The  amount  and  type  of  funding  should  be  cprrelated 
with  an  institution's' stage  of  development,     (fhe  administrative^ 
divlsion'^of  the  Title  III  Program  into  the  Basic  and  the  Advanced 
branches  was  predicated  partially  on  the  study^s  exploration  of 
this  concept.) 

2.  The  size  of  a  grant  is  not  neoessarily  as  significant  with  regard 

to  impact  as  are  continuity  of  funding  and  the  quality  of  leadershij). 
A  lower  level  of  continuous  fondlng  may  be  more  productive  than 
patterns  of  intermittent,  but  higher,  funding — which  may  disrupf^  * 
planned  development,    increases  and  decreases  of  funding  are  best 
instituted  gradually.     (Since  its  implementation-,  the  Advanced 
program  has  awarded  multi-year  grarTt«>^in  which  the  funding  pattern 
increases  slowly,  plateaus,  and  decrea^e^  gradually.) 

3.  V?hile  Title  III  contributed  to  the  growth  of  institutional  resources, 
and  the  improvement  of  academic  quality ,  the  contractor 'underscored 
the  neeji  for  closier  monitoring.     In  order  to  enhance  the  definition 
6f  realistic  goals  and  their  accomplishment,  institutions  require  aii 
increase  in/extended  contacts  with  the  Title  III 'program  staff, 
inclusive  of  increases  in  the  number  of  on-site^isi^s,     (At^  the 

.    beginning  of  FY  1974,  there  w%re  39  permanent  staff  assigned  to 

the  program;  of  these  24  were  prof e^sionals^^  5'  were  para-professionals, 
and  10  were  secretaries.'  In  mid-Nov«»^er  c^f  1975,  there  were  35 
permanent  staff  assigned  to  the  program]     21  professionals,  5  para- 
prof  ess  iona  Is,  •  and^^J-^ecre  tar  ies.  )  J 

4.  Strong,  but  not  authoritarian,  presidential  leadership  is  correlated 
with  the  "vitality  and  success  of  programs  for  develop/ient .  (The 
character  of  presidential  leader%hip  is  difficult  to  assess  through 
an  application  pro(^ss.    However,  in  recent  years,  both  the  Basic 
afid  Ad"v^anced .^programs  have  required,  through  a^variet^  of  mechanisms, 
initial  and  continuing  presidential  support  of  Title  III  development 

activities.     In  addition,  at , the  beginning  of  each  AIDP  gtant  cycle, 
«>.the  y^vanced  program  hdlds  an  introductory  workshop,  with  atten<^nce 
^requi^R  of  all  presidents  of  current  fiscal  year  AIDP  grantees.)' 

5.  The  rol^  of  the  program  coordina,tor  on  most  campUses^as  not  effective; 
|:asks  >?ere  assigned  to  over-burdened  administrators  who  were  unable 

to  devote  sufficient  time  to  pertinent  tasks.    As  a  result, 
grantees  are  now  required^^^x^  have  full-time  coordinators. 


ERLC 


6.    Effectiveness  of  some  .consortia -was  i'h^ibit^d  becavfse' members ''were 

geographically  distant, ^or  signif icartlfly  different 'i^  characteristics, 
^    or  pursued  distinctly  different,  goals,     (In  recent  V^rs,  the  plrogram 
office  has  encouraged  the  fonna^tion  of  consortia  biyeed  on  commonyjlities 
of  characteristic^pnd  interest^,. / 


Use  of  consultants  sometimes  proved,  less  benefic 
martially  because  their  employme]tti^  was  too  brief 
inpletientation  of  programs,     (While  an-^ppropri 
e^cist  to  advise  grantees  o'a  the  selection,  of  co 
office  has,  in  recent  years,  encouraged  ^rante 
institutions'  experiences /jprtor 'to  making  a  fi 
consultants.)  ^ 


1  than 'ant  icipated-*- 
o,  ensure  successful 
:e  mechanism  does' not 
sultants,  the  program 
to  seek  other 
selection  of  *V 


Most  developing  institutions  er^  relatively  unskilled  with  respect  t 
to  internal  collection  dnd  transfer  of  injfbrmation,     (In  recent 
years,  the  Title  III  has  placed  iticreased  emppasis  upon  the 
development  of  institutional  ^research  CAaabiHties.) 


Most  successful  uses  of  ?fand'^  were  for  curricdlum  developm||^^,  '  - 
/  National  Teaching  Fellows,  ii|-sefWce  trainiiig  of  iaculty ,  ^advaitced 
graduate  training  of  faculty i  est^lishment  (►f  new  institutional 
administrative  offices, -and  ^j/xounseling  a^id  guidance  activities. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  s't\x^)Jts\ 

A  Design  for  a  Dfetg  Ba^^^nd'^^gs^lSairtorf' tff  the  Effects  of  HEA 
Title  III  Interveat-i^,  Haryard-  lAjiivergity.  Cambridge.  Massachusetts, 


2.    Follfw^srvg  completion  of  the  above-fioted  ongoing  study,  the  Office' 
of  Education  plans  to  release,  ;Ln       1977,      study  for  site-visits 
to  a{>proximately  60  developing  insti'tjutions  to  obtain  more  detailed 
information  on  the  impacts  of  ^itle  III  funding.  '  -  ^ 

es  of  Evaluation  Data:  r 


1.    A  Study  of  Title  III  of  th^  Higher  Education  Act:    The  Developing 
Institutions  Proj^ram,  Center  for'  Research^and  Development  Ir^  Higher 
Education^  University  of  Calif orpla — Berkeley,  January  1974. 

i«    Assessing  t^e  Federal  Program  for  Strengthening  Developing  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education,  General_Accgltntlng  Off  ice,  October  31,  1975." 

3.    Projgram  files.  Division  of  Institutional  Development,  Bureau' of 
Pos<tsecondary^  Education. 


A  Study  Design  for  Evaluation  o 
Inc.,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


f  H£A  Title  III.  Arthur  D.  Little, 
(Project  cancelled) 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  -EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


t^ro_gram  Name: 

Annual  Interest  Grants 

Legislation; 

'^Title  VII-C,  Section  745  of  Che  Higher 
•  .Education  Facilities  Act  of  1965;'  as 
amended  by  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  (formerly  Title  III, 
Section.,306  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
^   of  1963;  P.L 

Funding  History: 


Expiration  Date: 
^October  1,  1979 


88-204) 

Year 

Authorization  ' 

Appropirt.at^on 

1969 

$  5^000,000 

$  3,920,000  \ 

1970   '  " 

11,750,000 

11,750,000 

1971 

22,250,000 

21,000,000 

1972 

3S, 750,000 

29,010,000 

1973 

52,250,000 

.  14,069,000 

1974  * 

CSuch  sums  as  / 

31,425,000 

may  be  necessary) 

1975  ' 

1976 

79,250,000  * 

19/7 

92;750,000 

Deferred 

*    Includes  an  indefinite  authjorizat iGn  for  continuation  awards. 

/ 

*J|^ No  appropriations  were  requested  f or.  cont inuing  grant  obligations  in 
^'FY  1973,  FY  1976,  or  FY  1977  ,  as  a  result  of  a  change  in  the  obligation 
accounting  proq^dures  'for  the  program.     A  new  procedure  was  instituted^ 
wherein  all  outstanding  obligations  were  de-obligated ^o  that  program 
obligations  will  agree  contrac tual lyi  with  the  years  in  which  payments 
commence*  undeY  each  grant  agreement . 

Program  Gbals  an^.  Objectives: 

Annual  InCerest  Grants  Js  one  of  four  programs  (which  include  also  Loans 
for  Construction  of  Academic  Facilities,  Grants  for  Construction  of 
Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities,  and  Grants  for  , the  Construction  of 
Graduate  Facilities)  designed  to  help  institutions  of'  higher  education  meet  a 
national  shortage  of  facilities.     The  Annual  Interest  Grant  Program  became 
operatlo'nal  in  Fiscal  Year  1970' andpwas  designed  both  to  encourage  the  use  'Of 


3 
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private  capital  for  conetructlon  of  academic  facilities  as  jfrell  |is  to  reduce 
^^fe  interest  burden  on  borrowers  to  a  level  commensurate  wfth  direct  loans 
:    *  for  8fi 


academic  facilities. 


Program-  Opera t lops  t 


ii^t 


^Institutions  of  higher  education,  cooperative  gradi^ate  center 
board*,  and  higher  education  building  agencies  /i.e.,  ^tate  agencies 
empowered  by  the  State  to  Is^ue  tax-exempt  bonds  on  behalf  of  private  * 
Institutlona  of  higher  educatiori)  have, been  eligible  to* apply  for  Federal 
azmual  interest  grant,  assistance  on  loans  obtained  in  the  private  market. 
Up  to  90Z  of  the  cost' ^f  a  project  4aas  been  *eli^ible  for  loan  subsidies  ov^t 
a  fixed  j>eriod  which  may  not  exceed  AO  years.    Subsidy  payffleuts'  commence 
after  either  long-term  financing  arrangement 9  have  Been  consummated  oi: 
after  the*  project  has  been  completed— whichever  is  later^  'Subsidies'  ' 
represent  the  difference  between  the  Interest^  amounts  pfig|able  at  the 
commerc'ial  rate  on  the  lojan  and  the  amount  payable  at  an™nterest  rate 
of  Not  more  than  IZpZ  of  the  annual  appropriations  for  this  program 

has  been  allowed  for  grafts  to  any  one  .Sta^e^  .  Further,  the  aggregate* 
principal  amount  of  loans  (or  portions 'thereof )  with  respect  to  which 
annualMnterest  grant  subsidies  wer^  approved  could  not  exceed  $5  million  " 
per  campus  during  any  Federal  fiscal  year.  ' 

Prior  to  receipt  by  the  central , of f ice,  program,  applications  were 
first  reviewed  by  State  Commissions,  and  subsequently  by'  the  appropriate 
,  DHEW  Regional  Office,  to  eva*Luate  the  request  far 'assistance  with  regards 
to^ (Iv  space  utilization,^)  enrollment  projections,  and  (3)  over-all 
netd^*  f or  the  facility,  for  which  assistance' was  requested. 

*  '  '    '      /  ' 

^^ogra|n  priorities  focused  firs't  upon  ^plitations  from  public 
community ^ colleges  and  public* technical  Insoitutians^  from  developing 
.institutions,  and  from  inst^-tut^fons  in  which  enrollments  from  low- income 
, families  w6re  at  le'a^t  101  of  .the  s^ident  bbdy.  .^Applications  from  all  other 
^ '*Ln8titutions  were  regarded  $s  a  setondary  priority.  .  Within  these  two  priority 
^catftgories,  requests  were  awarded  so  as  to/eifcourage  #  diatribution  of  funds 
to  tho'se  institutions  or  branch  campuses  wMch  were  (1)  in  urgent  need  of 
additional  acadei^c  facilities — either  tO'jmdet  increasing* enrollments  or  « 
to  prevent  a^cfecrease  in  enrollment  due  tfl  inadec^uate  facilities — and 
*  commit  ted- to  the  e^rolrlment  o^  substantiaj.  numbers  of  vet^ratiB. 

Pyogrtun  Scope:  ,        ^  •  * 

-  No^  awards  for  annual  interest  granti  have' been  made  since  Fiscal  Year 
1973,    Since  tl^e  ptbgram's  inception  in  Fiscal  Ye§r  1970,  711/ferants 
(^ubs^iMizin^  a-to.tal  loan  volume  of  $1,AB4, 571,000)  have  been  approved. 
As  of  the  cloee  of  Fi8<;al  Yea^  1976,  456  of  these  ^ants  (subsidizing  a 
loan  volume  o,f  approicimately  $775,000^0C 0— ;or         of^  the  to't%l)  have  come 
V  into  active  pay  -status.  ^  J 


/ 


Federal  expenditure's  fof  subsldlefe  of  anmial  interest  grants 
anounted  to  $8,000  In  FY  1971;  $2,105,000  in  FY  1972;  $6,005,000  In 
PY  1973;  $11,408,000  In  FY  1974;  $16,657,000  in  FY  1975;  and  $17,821,-786  \A  '  ^ 
FY  1976,    It  Is  ^anticipated  that  when  the  total  loan  volume  comes  into  active 
p«^tatu8,  annual  Federa^  expenditures  will  approximate  no  more  than 
•^2|lfp00,000  and  that  final  payments  under  this  program  will  extend  until 
roughly  2020,  •  <^  ' 

Of  tiie' $1,434,571,000  total  subsidised  loan  volume,  $364,595,000 
'  (6r  25. 4Z)  of  the  loans  are  held  by  two-year  institutions  and  $1,069,9/6,000 
(or  74. 6Z)  of  the. loans  are' hfel4  by  four-yea^  colleges  and  universities • 

'ProgrAm  Effectiveness  and  Progress: '  .  , ,       '  !  ' 

f     Since  the  inception  of  the  Higher 'Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963^ 
the^  Federal.  Govemmept  has  provided  financial  assistance,  .for  the  construction 
of  Improvement  of  academic  facilities  throughout  the  55  states  and  territories.* 
Dufing  the  p^rft)d  Fiscal  Year  1965 'through  Fiscal  Year  1975^a]jpost'  $2.5  ^  ' 
billio^'in  direct  Federal  gtaitts**4nd  loans  ^Sre  awarded.  'In  rfddJLtlon^  c^ver 
$1,4  llillon  in- coranercial  Ipans  wer6.  apprcrv^d' for  annual , interest  subsidy 
8uppol^*invblving  an  estimated  annuAl  comnitipent'  of  Federal  ^unds  approximating 
$29  million.  ,  Ovei*'l,'860  Ins-f  itutions^oS  highep  eAucatioh.  received\f  ira^ncfal  ' 
ass'i^tance  for  tly?  pjui;pc^se^Qf  Tacillti^s  x:onstruction  and  Improvement  and 
8ome^4,000  faciUtl^s  costing  in  excess  of '$10  bilkioq  will  have*  been  constructed 

^    ^  ,r'  .  .  •  ^  '  >  •  • 

.    .  '^^FindJ.ngs  of  an^USOE  planning  sfudy  V  repWt  that  the  total  ^fock  of 

.  a?pace  in  1974  approximate^  1,33-2,300,000  net  asaighable  square  feet.    Roughly  - 

252  ©f  tljis.  total  was  constructed  between  academid|reys ^1968-6^  ind  1973-74.  ' 
\In  addition, , construction,  which  will  W.  completed  ly  1976  will  supplement  t;l\is 
stock  :by  an  eVclmated  80,000,000  ^^^ua^' feet:    The  ^tudy'dlsb  f ound^  that 
nationaHy  aggregated  comparisons,  of  *  spac'p  standards  vith  the  space  avaiiaBle  * 
showed  few  shortages,  both  for;  thosle  categories  itfiere  very  speciffll^  sp^ce       /  ' 
;  standards  haye^ibeerf  established  ;(f»e^i,,  classrooms,  'laboratories j  and.  affile 
spuce)  as  well  as  for  Special  «se,  general  u§e;  M^^^ypport  space,  while  '       *  > 
non-academic  space  shows  some  excess.    Sqme, shortages '9^  space,  were  obseryel  , 
in  of  iice -sp^ce,  study  space>  and , lalioratbry  facil,itiefii.%  vJhen  disaggregated,-  , 
thte' data' showed  a  tenden9y  for  aome  schools  (particularly  two-year  private  .  , 
colleges)  to  be  space-rich  and  for  otJiers  (^enej^ally^  •  public  universities  and 
public  two-year  colleges)  to  exhibit 'some  shor'tages^as  a  conse^ue^jftei  of  ahiftff 
in  , enrollment  patterns.    Other  ma j or 'findings  noted  (a) -that -ne^i^cting  of  * 
mainteniince,  which  can  increase  the' ;Ree^  fiof  remodeling,>  was 'estimated  to 
be  coB^ji  at 'Approximately  202  of  t\he  pubdfc*  sect^or.  instftutlotvs.  and  •4OX  of  the 
•private  sector  ct>lleges  and  (b)  that  .ti^eje  waa  little  evldenae  tl^t  the  drying* 
up  of  federal  funds'  has  ^tended  to  affect- fcoilege  c6nst;^uctiOB  'decTslonfe.  *^ 


.  .      In  view  of  the-lkrge  amount  of  construction  over  the  la6t  It)  yeats 
and  the  anticipated  leveling  off  of  highler  education  enrollments,  it 

'appears  that  the  Federal  Assistance' programs  for« construction  of  higher 
education  facilities  have  geAierally  accomplished  their  objective.  .While 
certain  areas, ^f  the  country  may  still  face  a  shortage  of  academic  space, 
these  deficiencies  are  believed  to  be  limited,  and- the  existing  conditions 
do  'fltot  co^titute  a  national  em.  .  , 

OnRoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies;  • 

None  ,  '     .  *         ^  \ 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data;  ^  *  - 

If    The  Demand  for  Fatiliti^s  in  the  Postaecondary  ISector,  1975 
to  1990,  Josep^Froomkin,  Inc.,  Washington,  August  15, 

1974. 

Program  fixes.  Division  of  Training  and  Facilities,  Bureau  of, 
.  -  .       Postsecondary  Education. 

i   - ' '  '  •  , 
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ANNUAL  EVXLUXTION  REPORT        EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name:  *'  *  ^  .  '  ' 

Grants  fcx  Construction  of  Undergradif&te  Academi^c  Fapjlitlefe 
Legislation:  "  Expiration  Date: 


Title  VII-A  of  the  Higgler  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  ^1965;   (formerly  Title  I  of  the  HEFA  1963; 
Public  Law  88-204);  as  aiaended  by  Public  Law 
92-318;  aa  amended  by  Public  Caw  94-482. 


September  30,  1979  ** 


Funding  History: 

Year 

Authorization 

. f       Appropriat  ion 

1965 

 •  1 

$230,000,000' 

'  $230,000,000 

1966  * 

•460,000,000 

458,000, 0(K) 

1967 

475,000,000  . 

453t0Q0,000 

1 

1968 

728,000,000 

400,000,000  y 

1969^ 

93^,000,000 

83,000,000 

197^ 

936,000,000  ^ 

76,600,000 

1971 

936,000,000 

.    43,000,000  . 

a972 

5o,>ooo,aoo 

43,000,000  • 

1973 

2{30, 000,000  /  ; 

43,qoo,odo  * 

1974 

300,000,000'^  ' 

-0-  • 

1975  ^ 

3OO,OpO,OO0  . 

-0- 

1976 

300,000',006 

.              -0-  ' 

1977  ^ 

,300,000,000 

Deferred 

*  '  Funds*  appropriated  in  Fiscal  Year  L973  were  released  to  th*e  program 
in  May  1974*for  obligation  during  Fiscal  Years  1974  and  1*975. 

**  P.L.  94-^482,.  "Education  Amendments  of  1976",  was  passed  in  September  1976. 
authorizes  Grants  for  Construction  of  Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities 
until  October  1,  1979  ana  expanded  the  scope- of  the  prograraT)y  authorizing 
grants  for  construcl;ion  and  renovation  projects  designed  tb : 

(1)  Economise  on  the  use  of^  energy.  '  , 

(2)  Bring  f ac ilities 'into  conformance  with  the  Architectural  Barrlerff 
\        '     "Act  of  1568'  (making  facilities  accessible' to  the  handicapped). 

.  •  ♦ 

(3)  Bring ' fac ilities  into  conformance  with  health  safety  <5r  environmental 
protection  requirements,  mandated*  by  F'ederal,  State^  or -local 'law. 


309, 


/  '     Grantd  for  Construction  of  Underferaduate.  Academic  Facilities  is  one 
of  four  programs  (which^  include  al^soLoans  fop  Construction  of  Academic  ^ 
Facilities,  Annual  Interest  Grants7'"*^d" Grants  for  the  Constrifction  of 
Graduate  Facilities)  designed  to  help  institutiops  of  higher  edi^cat ion  meet  - 
a  natioiial  shortage  of  facilities.    The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  - 
provide  grants  to  institutions  of  higher* education  to  finaoce  tjie  construction 
rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of  undergraduate  academic  facilities. 

\        ^  •  '  .  ^ 

Program  Opetations:-  '  .        ,  ' 

Funds  fpr  public  community  colleges  and  public  technical  institute^ 
under  this  program  are  allotted  to  each  state  by  a  formula -based  on  the 
nu&ber  of  high  school  graduates  and  p^r  capita  income  of  residents.  Funds 
for  Qther"  institutions  are  allotted  to  each  state  by  a  formula  fcased  on. 
the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  instituti6ris  of  higher  education  ^nd 
the  number  of  students  in  grades  9  "through  12.    Within  each  sta'te,  federal 
grants  may  be  awarded  for  up  to  50  percent  of  the  project  development  cost. 
Twenty  four  percent  of  funds  appropriated  , under  the  Title  are  reserved  for 
coaanunity  and  technical  schools. 

Grants  are  not  giv^n  for  the  construction  of  facilities  for  which 
admission  is  normally  charged,  for  facilities  used  for  sectarian 
instruction,  for.  facilities  for  schools  of  the  health  professions  as 
defined  in  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  or  for  residential,  dining, 
and  student  union  facilities.  ^ 
i         .  •  » 

The,  law  requires  that  each  state  establish  a  Commission  for 
Higher  Education  Facilities,  which  would  determine  priorities,  including 
those  regarding  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds  to  each  project. 

Program  Scope: 

No  appropriations  have  b^en  made  for  this  program  since  Fiscal  Year  1973. 
Funds  appropriated  in  Fiscal  Year  1973  were  released  to  Xhe  program  in 
^lay  of  1974  for  obligation  during  Fiscal  Years  1^^  and  1975.     In  FY  197A, 
13  grants  totalling  $3,053,000  were  made.     In  FY  1975,  198  grant  agreements 
totalling.  $39,866,947  were  executed— leaving  an  unobligated  balance  of 
$79,318  from  the  FY  ;L973  appropriation. 

Of  the  198  grants  awarded  during  FY  1975,  130  were  new  grants  and 
68  were  supplemental  awards.    Public  community  colleges  and  public>*^ 
technical  institutes  were  awarded  their  full  allotment  of  $9,273,9^1; 
while  all  other  institutions  of  higher  education  were  awarded  $30,592,956— 
leaving  the  unobligated  balartce  of  $7^,318.  *  ^        •     *     a  ' 
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'Program  Ef  f  ectlyeness^  ^nd  Progress; 

Since  the  inception  of' the  Higher  Educatioa.Facilities  Act  of-  1963, 
the  Federal  Government  has  provided  financial  assistance  for  the  construction 
or  iaiprpyeme^t  of  academic  facilities  throughout  th^  55  states  and  territories. 
During  ttie  oeriod  Fiscal  Year  1965  through  Fiscal  Yeap^'  1975  almost  $2.5 
billion  indirect  Federal  grants  and  loans  were  ^warded.     In  addition,  over  ^ 
,$1.4  billion  in  commercial  loans  were  approved  for  annual  interest  subsidy 
'  Support  :^nvolving  an  estiiqated  annual  coinBitment^f  of  Federal  funds  approxiaiating 
$29  million.   'Over  1,800  institutions  of  higher  Education  received^ financjlal  - 
assistance  for  the  purpdse  of  facilities  construction  and  improvement  and 
some  4,000  facilities  costing  in  excess  of  $10  billion  will  have  been  constructed. 

Findings  of  an  USOE ^planning  study  \J  report  that  the  total  stock 
of  space  in  1974  approxiiaated  1,332,300,000  net  assignable  s.qua'^e  feet. 
'iRavgftly  25>S»f  this  totai  was  constructed  between  academic  years  1968-69 
and  1973-74r   In  additiarn,  construction  which  will  be  completed  by  1976 
will  supplement  this  s^ock^hy  an  estimat^d^^^0,060,000  square  feet.     The  ^ 
study  also  found  that  nationally  aggregated  comparisons  of  space  standards 
'  with  th|^  space  available  showed  few  shortages,  both  for  those  categories 
^where  very  specific  space  standards  have  been  established  (i.e.,  classrooms, 
?*'labox'atories ,  and  office  sp^ace)  as  well  as  for  special  use^  general  use, 

and  support  space,  while  non-academic  space  shows  some  excess.     Somek-  shortages 
of  space  were  observed  in  office  space,  study  space,  and  laboratory  facilities. 
When  disaggregated,  the  data  showed  a  tendency  for  some  sahools  (|>articularly 
two-year  private  colleges)  to  be  space-rich  and  for  other^  (generally^public 
uijiversities  and  public  two-year  colleges)  to  exhibit  som^  shortages^lR  a 
consequence  of  shifts  in  enrollments  patterns,  ^ther  Ti^"3ior  findings  notedj^  - 
CaJ' that  neglecting  of  maintenance,  which  caa^4nc|^ase  the  need  for  Sremodeling, 
was  estimated  to  be  common  at  approximately  20%  of  the  public  sector  institutions 
and  40;?;  of  the  private  sector  colleges  and   (b)  that  thei^e  wais  little  evidence 
that  the  drying  up  of  Federal  funds  has  tended  to  affect  college  construction 
decisions*  ^  '  ^  •  • 

In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  construction  over 'the  las t^ 10  yeafs  and  *~ 
the  anticipated  leveling  off  of  higher  education  enrollments,  it  appears  that 
the  Federal*  assistance -programs J^r  construction  of  higher  education  facilities 
have  generally  accoinplished  theff  obiective ,    While  certain  areas^  of  the 
country  may  still  face  a  shortage  of  academic  ^[?ace these  deficiencies 
are  believed  to  be  limited,  and^he  existing  conditions  do  not  constitute  a 
national ' problem.  ^ 


Onjying  and  Planned  llvaluation  Studies: 
None 


er|c   •         ■  '^^^ 
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ailurcM  of  Ivaluation  Dya;  * 

^  TheMDema 
to  1990, 


4» 


^'        'y    The^Demand  for  Fac^itie8  in  the  Postsecondary  Sector,  1975 

to  1990,  Joseph  Frogjmkin.  Inc.;  Washington,  D.  C. :  August  15, 


Program  files,  Division  of  Training  and  Facilities,  Bureau  of 
PostsecoBdary  Educat,ion. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  RE^teRf^fflf  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name:  '  , 

State  Postsecondary  Education  Conmlsslons 

Le^islatlpn;  ,»  ^ 

Higher  •Education  Act  of  1965,  as  aTnende4; 
Title* XII,  Section  1202;  Public  L&w  89-329, 
as  amended 


Funding  Histor^;  Year, 

\    ,  1965 
'  ^  1966 
^  .  J.967  , 
:  1968 
1969 
J970 
1971 

.  ^  '  1972 
^  '  1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 


Authorization 
 ^ 

$3,000,000 
2,000,000 
7,000,000  ' 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,000^000 
7,000,000  , 
7,000,000  . 


Expiration  Date;  ^ 
September  30,  1979  • 

Appropriation 

$3,ooo,ocJb 

*  2,000,000 
.7,000,000  ' 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 
6,000,000  ^ 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,500,000 
Deferred 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  ^       •  , 

The,  goal  of  this  program  is  to  encourage  improved  statewide  cooifdination 
of  higher  education  planning  arid  functions.    Specific  program  objectives 
include:     (1)  the  establishment  of  Sta^e  Postsecondary  Education  Commissions 
which  are  "broadly  and  equitab]^  representative  of  the  general  public  and 
public  and  private  postsecondary  education  in  the  State  including  community 
colleges,  junior  colleges,  postsecondary  Vocatioitajb  schools,  area  vocdtional 
schools,  technical  institutes,  four-.year  Institutions  of  higher  education 
and  branches  thereof"  and  (2)  an  expatisioi  In  the  ^cope  of  the  studies  and 
planning  through  comprehensive  inventories  of,  and  studies  with  respect  to, 
all  public  and  private  educational  resources  in  the  State,  including  planning 
necessary  for  such  resources  to  be  better  coordinated,  improved,  Expanded, 
or  altered  so  that  all  persons  within  the  State  who  desire,  and  can  benefit 
from,  postsecondary  education  may  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  ,  ^ 
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ProRram  Operations:         ^  *  '  c- 

%  '  :    '       '  *  *  ' 

The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  Section  1202  (a),  P,L»  92- 
^8,  attended  Title  XII  of  the  ftEA  of  1965  to  require  the  establishment 
of,  State  Bjpstsecondary- Education  Commissions  If  a  State  desires  tp 
participate  in  tl^e  comprehensive  planning  grants  program  authorized 
Ufljier  Section  1203  of  the  HEA. -  Under  Section.  1202  (c),  these  State 
Copmiselona^  popularly  called  1202  Cpmrnlsslon^  In  reference  to  the' 
section  of  the  law  authorizing -them./ may  also,  at  jthe  State'd  discretion, 
be  4e8lgnated  as  the  State  agepcy  f0r  administering  HEA  Sectlon.lOS 
(Cowmlty  Services  and  Conrftnulng  Education,  Title  I)',  HEA  Section  603 
(Undergraduate  Equipment  Grant  Program,  Title  VI-A) ,  and  HEA  Section  704 
(Grants 'for  Construction  of  Undergraduate  Academic  Facllltlfes,  Title  Vll-A) . 
Section  1202  (c)  further  aathorl>es  the  payment  of  funds  to  the  1202 
Comnisslona  to  cover  the  costs  o^f  administering  the  State  plans  required 
under  Titles  VI-A.  affd  VII-A.    Section  12p2  (d)  provides  that  If  a  State 
dealres  to  participate  In  the  Titles  VI-^A  and  VII-A -programs  but  does  » 
not  desire  to^  assign  the  Titles  VP-A  and  VII-A  ftinqtlons  to  the  1202 
CoapilMion,  it  must  establish  a  separate  state  commission  which  ifi  "broadly 
representative  of  the  public  and  of  institutions  ot  higher  education 
(incJiidlng  junior  colleges  and  technical  institutes)  ±h  the  Stale," 

"  *  I  i 

'Determination' of  1202  fiommissibn  eligibility  for  receipt  of  planning 
funds  has  been  based  upon  a  review  »f  state-provided  information  demonstrating 
how  the  Comifrlsslon  has  met  the  requirements  of  Section  1202.  Such 
information  must  inclvde:    (1)  a  letter,  signed  by  the  Governor^ 
Wl*inlng  how  the  membership  of  the  State  Commission  meets  the  ^'broadly 
and- equitably  representative"  requirements ifectlon  1202  (a)  and  what 
provisions  have  been  made  to  ensure  contlnulnjf  compliance  with  these 
requirements  of  the  law;  (2)  an  indication  of  which  of  the  following  three 
options  for  establishing  a  1202  Commission  the  State  has  chosen  to  follow; 
(1)  creation  of  a  new  commission,  (11)  deelgnatlon  of  an  existing  state 
agiftcy  or  state  commission,  or  (ill)  expanding,  aua||gntlng,  or  reconstituting 
the  Bttnbershlp  of  an  existing  state  agency  or  statPcbmmlsilon;  (3)  an 
indication  of  which;  if  any,  of  ^he  Titles  I,  VI-A,  and  ¥II-A  programs 
h^M  been  assigned  to  the  commlsslctp;  and  (4)  other  information  regarding 
varldi^fjartlculars  of  the  commission. 

After  a  1202  Commission  has  been  established",  a  State  may  receive  funding* 
by  applying  for  a  grant.    Applications  must  include  the  following;    (1)  a 
descrlptlOTa  of  tl>e  comprehensive  planning  activities  (and  their  objectives) 
for  whlch^he  grant  funds  are  being  requested;  02)  a  description  of  the  need, 
for  the  lictivities  ^(including  def  Iclencleli  or  probl^ie  in  the  current  status 
of  comprehensive  planning  for  postseeondary  educattKni'ln  the  State);  <3)  a 
description  of  the  approach  (including  the  me t hod s\tH coordinate  w^^th 
inetitutions  and  agencies  concerned  with  postseeondary  education  in  the  S(ate) ; 
a^d  (4)  a  descrlptlofi  of  the  anticipated  benefits  ai\d  results  to  be  obtained 
from  the  proposed  planning  •activities  (including  the  use  of  such  results  and 
their  reUtlonshlp  to  the  needs  indicated  previously). 


^  .  31-1: 
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• •  Program  Scope; • 

,     Fifty-aone  L?C^ Commissions  (representing  46  states  and  5  juris- 
dicAons)  were  eligible  for  Fiscal  Year  1976  funding  in  su^ort 
•.*of ^Section  1203  planning  activities  during  1976-77.    Of  the  51 

cdmiaaionSi  19  wer^  newly-established  commissions,  19  are  existing  agencied, 
and  13  are  augm^ted  agencie^.    TweivjEy-six  of  the  commissions  were  also 
assigned  the  responsibilities  for  c6orHljiating  the  Titles  I,  VI^-A,  and 
Vll-A  programs;  8- commissions  were  assigned  responsibilities  for  administering 
.  the  Titles  VI-A  and *V I I- A  ptograms  only;  while  17  commissions  were  assigned 
no  responsibilities  for  Fe€eral  |>rog|:ams  other  than  the  Section  1203  plannidfg 
activities  and  the  review  of  proposals 'submitted  to  the  Funji  f or  ^the 
Improvement  of  Postsecondafy  Education.  '        .  ;  , 

Of  the  $3,500,0j00  appropriation  for.  Fiscal  Year  19^,  $500,000  waa 
apportioned  among  State  HlgKbr  Education  Faflkities  Commissions.  The 
remaining  $d  million  was  distributetl  among  the  *51  applicant  1202  Commissions 
^    on  a  tworpart  formula  in  which  (1)  each  applicant  received  $30^000 
and  (2>  the  balance  of  the  funds  ($1,470,000)  were%llocated  on  the 
^  basis 'Of  the 'ratio  of  the  population  of  a  po^tsecondary  age  (i.e.,  , 

thQSS  individuals  aged  14  to  54  as  recorded  In  the  1970  census)  in  a  gi^en 
^ate  to  the  total  in  all  those  States  which  applied.    Under  this  procedure, 
grants  ranged  from  a  low  of  $30,147  to  a  high  of  $1864158 — with  the  average 
being  slightly  less  t;han  $60,000  or  almost  50%  more  thanjrtn  FY  1975. 

.  During  1975*76,  the  Section  1203  grants  sut)po?ted  planning 
activities  in  areas  as  follows:     (1)  studies  relating  to  eMluation  and 
analysis  of  postseconcfary  education  (i*SE^  planning  dane  td'^ate,  (2) 
studies  to  determigie  future  planning  needs  and  directions,  (3)  studies 
on  facilitating  commurfL  cat  ions  among  a,ll  segments  of  PSE,  (4)    stud^s  of  . 
-Inventories  and  the  development  and/or  broadening-*  of  data  bases,  (5) 
studies .reglir ding  potential  changes  in  the  structure  and  governance  of  PSE, 
(6)    planning  activities  related  to  occupational  education  and  other  areas 
of  PSE  aside  from  traditional  higher  education,  (7)  st.udies  of  student 
assistance  resources,  (8)  studies  regarding  the  financing  of  private 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  and  (9)  facilities  planning  and  analybis  ^ 
activities. 

w  .      .  . 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

#  ♦  *•  * 

In  g&eral,  more  recent  aj)plications  were  of  Better  quality 'than  those 
submitted  in  the  first  year,  of  tl^  program.    The  States  appear  to  be 
assessing  their  individual  planning  needs  in  a  more  coordinated  fashion, 


^ 
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<Mth  jDA^^f  the  pro|io8ed  activities  building  upon  others  which  were  already 
6l  in  pro'gress  or  completed.    Iii  addition,  the  fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
"  Postsecondary  Education  foutid  that  the  1202  Commissions  took  moi^e  Initiative 
'^In  FY  1975  In  reviewing  Fun$i  proposals  and  that  the  problems  exhibited  . 
during  the  FY  1974  cycle  (those  Included  (1)  tire  need  for  a  constant 
educative  process  of  State  personnel,  since  the  timing  of  the  review  of 
Fund  proposals  were  coincidental  with  the  establishment  of  the  1202 
Commissions,  (2)  the  greater  "difficulty  faced  by  smaller  States  In  devoting 
^  staff  resources  to  the  review  of  proposals,' and  (3)  some  suggestion  that.  In 
State^vhere  a  large  university  system  existed,  bias  was  shown. In  favor  of 
Institutions  within  that  syst^,  while  those  outside  of  the  system  received 
less  favorable  reviews)  app«ar^to  have  been  alleviated. 

,    One  unresolved  Issue  relates  to  the  question  of  how  strictly  and  In 
what  manner  the  "broadly  and  equitably  representative"  language  of  the 
-law  should  be  interpreted.    During  FY  1975  this  question  was  raised  with 
-regard  to  the  composition  of  1.202' Commlss^lons  In  6  States.    The  concerns 
wer^  refearred  to  the  respec^tlve  Governors  for  resolution  and  have  since 
been  resolved.    Also ^  what^ role  should  the  Office  of  Education  play  with  > 
regard  to  Commission  make-up,  with  regard  to  Commission  activities,  and 
in  what  areas  of  activity  i/  any7    This  issue  remains  unanswered  at  this 
time.  - 

k      May  1975  data  regarding  1202  Commission  membership  reflect  composition 
by  type  of  institution  represented,  by  sex,  and  by  race*    With  respect  to 
institutional  representation,  53.53%  of  764  members  represented  the  general 
public,  10.86Z  represented  public  four-year  institutions,  4 . OStpapfesented 
public  community  and  junior  colleges,  6.41%  represented  pubJ^lrtTvocational  '  ^ 
and  technical  institutes,  9.69%  represented  private  non-profit  institutions, 
3*. 80%  represented  proprietary  schools,  and  11. 6^%  re^esented  other  interests. 
By  Sex,  8p.85%  of  757  members  were  male  and  19.15vC  wlf^female.'    By  race,  . 
9>. 01%*of  721  members  were^  Aack  American^,  0.70%  were  American  Indians,' 
1.25%  were  Asian  Americans,  3.05%  were  Spanish-Surnamed  Ameri(;ans,  and 
85.99%  were  members  of  all  6ther^  racial  classifications.    More  recent 
information  suggests  that  whil'€  progress' has  been  made  in  the  coordination 
of  postsecondary  planning  with. state-wide  voncational  and  manpower  planning, 
it  Has  not  been  as  widespread  and  effective  as  might  be  desired.  Nonetheless, 
the  evidence  is  clear  that  the  1202/1203  program  to  date  has  fostered  an 
(1)  avfareness  of  the  need  to  consider '^all  elements  and  resourced  within  a 
'   'State,  (2)  conmunication  among  ajl  groups,  (3)  greater  involvement  of  the 
'  private  sector  and  (4)  a  re-examination  of  exi'sting  structures. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  ^    ^ ' 

None    ^  ^ 

r 

Souro/es  of  Evaluation^  Data:  , 

'Program  files.  State  Plannitrg  Cpmnissions  Office,  Bureau  of 
.  Postsecondary  Education.  ,  «  • 

♦    The  Changing  Map  of .Postsecondary  Education,  State  Postsecondary 

Education  Commissions  (1202);    Their  Origin Development,  and  Current 
Status..  Education  Commissioj^  of  the  States,  Denver,  April  1975. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


V 

\ 

Program  Name:  * 

4r 

Language  Training  and  Area  Studies 

Legislation: 

y^Tbcplratlon-Date: 

National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 

October  1,  1977- 

Title  VI;  Public  Uw  85- 

864 ;  as  aliended  ' ' 

'  by  Public  Law 

88-665;  as 

amended  by  Public 

Law  90-S75;  as 

amended  by  Public  Law  92-318 

Funding  History: 

Year 

Authorization 

1964 

$  8,000,000 

P  o,uuu,uuu 

1965 

13,000,000 

1  '\  000  000 

1966 

14,000,000 

000  000 

1967 

L6,0pO,000  . 

1 S  800  000  ' 

1968 

.  18  ,'000,080 

1 s  700  000 

1969 

16,050,000 

IS  450  000 

1970 

30,000,000 

12  8  SO  000 

1971 

38,500,000 

/,1/U^UUD  , 

1972 

^     •  38,500,000 

1 J ,y40,uuu 

1973 

50,000,000  ' 

12,500,000 

1974 

75,000,000 

11,333,000 

1975 

75,000,000  , 

^  11,300,000 

* 

1976 

75,000,000  ^ 

13,300,000 

^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

1977 

75,000,000 

Deferred 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Programs  for  foreign  language  and  area  studies  funded  under  this 
-appropriation  have  four  major  purposes:    '(1)  increase  the  nation's  manpower 
pool  of  trained  specialists  in  foreign  language,  area  studies,  and  world 
affairs? *C2)  provide  in-service  training  to  upgrade  rfnd  update  the 
•  professfonal  knowledge  and  $)cills  of  existing  specialists  in  foreign  language., 
area  studies ^  and^world'  affairs;  (3>  produce  new  knowledge  about  other  nations 
and  cultures,  particularly  those  of  non^estern  world,  through  res^rch  and 
development;  and  (4)  develop  improved'''curricula  and  effective  instructional 
materials  in  foreign  languages,  area  studies^  and  world  affairs  needed  by 
education;  government,  and  business. 

The  National- Defense  Education  Act,  Title  VI,  authorizes  the  award 
of  grant,s  and  contracts  to  li.-S.  %iticational  Institutions,  organizations, 
and  individtials  for  activities  conducted  primarily  in  the  United  States.    ,  • 
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^  V 

Program  assistance  Inclrudes  insclcuclonalr  development ,  fellowship  support » 
tsA  research  In  foreign  lang\iage»  area  studies »  \»orlcl  affali^»  and 
Intercultural  understanding. 

Progtam  Operations  '  '  ^ 

(a)    The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
Institutions  of  higher  education  for  tlie  "purposes  o^  establishing,  equipping, 
and  operating  graduate  and  ilndergradidite'^centers  and  programs  for  the 
teaching  of  any  modem'  foreign  language,  for  Instruction  In  otiher  fields 
needed  to  provide  a  full  understanding  o^  the  areas,  regions,  or  countries  • 
In  which  such  language  is  commonly  used,  or  for  research  and  training  in 
international  studies  and  the  international  aspects  of  professional  and 
other  fields  of  study.    Any  such  grant  or  contract  may  cover  all  or  part  of, 
the  cost  of  the  establishment  or  operation  of  a  center  or  program,  including 
the  costs  of  faculty,  staff, ^  and  student  travel  in  foreign  areas,  regions, 
ot  countries,  and  the  costs  of  travel  of  foreign  scholars  to  teach  or  conduct 
Research,  and  shall  be  made  on  such  coaiditions  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  to  carry ^ut  the  purposes  of  this  se/:tion. 

e   (b).    The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  pay  stipends  to  Individuals 
undergoing  advanced  training  ,in  any  center  or  under  any  program  i;eceiving  ' 
Federal  financial  issistance>^nder  this  title,  including  allowances  foi: 
dependents  and  for  travel  for  re^erch  yid  study  here^and  abroad,  but  only 
upon  reasonable  assurance  that  tne  recipients  of  such  stipends  will,  on  ^ 
completion  of  their  training,  be  available  for  teaching  service  in  an 
institution  of  higher  educatJ.on  or  elementary  or  secondary  school,' or  such 
other  service  of  a  public  nature .as  may  be  permitted  in  the  regulations  of 
the  Secretary. 

(c)  No  funds -may  be  expended  under  this  title  for  undergraduate  travel 
except,  in  accordance  with  rules  prescrJLbed  by  the  "Secretary:  setting  forth 
policies  and  procedures  to -assure  that  'Federal  funds  ntade  available  for  such 
llavel  are  expended  as  part'^f  a  formal  ptogram  of  supervised  study. 

f 

(d)  The  Commissioner  is  ^thorized,  directly  or  by  contract,  to  make 
studied'  and  surveys  to  determine  the  nead  tot  Increased  or  improved  instriictio 

,  ln*modern  forelgrv  languages  and  other  fields  needed  to  provi.de  %  full 
understanding  of  the  areas,  regions  or  countries,  in  which  such^  languages  are 
comm^ly  used,  to  conduct  research  on  more  effective  methods  of  teacning^  such 
languages  andi^ln  such  other  fields,  ^nd  to  develop  specialized  mat^rMls  "^or  u 
in  Such  tralliing,  or  ^n  training  teachers  of  such  languages  or  in  sucl^  fields. 

Program  Scope;  ^  '  ^  « 

Recent  studies  of  foreign  language  and  area  studies  programs  in  the  U.S. 
reveal  the  growth*'  in  the  development  of  non-Western  studies  since  enactment  of 
the  I^EA  in  1958.    Whereas  in' 1958,  some  37  "uncommonly  taught"  languages  were 
offered  in  U.S.  uniyerslties,  in  1975  approximately  89  modem  foreign  language 
were  taught  at  NDEA ^centers ;  a  1970  survey  of  foreign  language  enrollments 
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reveals  that  while  higher  education  registrations  in  most,  of  the  foreign 
languages  )traditio«*lly  taught  in  American  higher  education  have  been  in 
a  distj.nct  dovmward  trend  since  196^  student  enrollments'  in  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  in  over  100  of  the  les?  commotvLv  .taught  languages  taken 
coy-'ectivel^liave  increased  significantly— b^2  .SZj  6.7%,  and.39.A% 
respectively.      ,  •  •      .  ,  , 

V  While  enrollments  in  the  unconanonly  taught  languages  are  increasing, 
tc^al  enrollments 'in  these  languages  remain  small.   *For^ example ,  in  1970  there 
were  only  5,319  undergraduate  and  796  graduate  students'' studying  Chinese.. 
By  197A-75'.  enrollment^  had  increased  to  9,468  undergraduate  and  1,108  graduate, 
and' recent  indications  are  that  enrollments  in  Chinese  language  Courses  'are 
still  increasing.  ^  .  * 

Thfr  NDEA  foreign  language  training- and  area ^ studies  program  provides  a 
means  far 'correcting;  existing  discipldnai:y  and  geographic  imbalances, 
broadening  the  scope  of  areas  training,  and  improving  and  maintaining 
language  skills.      '    '  ^  ^ 

,  In  fiscal  year  1976,  $13,272,441  was  available  to  furyi  80  centers,  28 
two-year  undergraduate  and  13  graduate  programs,  842  graduate  fellowships, 
and  46  research  p^rojects  under  NDE^  Title  VI; 

The  average  cost  of  a  graduate/undergraduate  center  w*-$^9,000  with  • 
enrollments  of  64,000  students;  the  .undergraduate  centers  enrolled  about, 
14,1)00  students  and  the  average 'center  cost  was  about  $50,000.     The  average 
cost  per  fellowship  was  $5,000  and  the  average  research  ,proj ect  cost  about  ^  - 
$20,090.     The  coqt  of  the  13  exemnlary  graduate  projects  was  $39,500  and  the 
.undergraduate  projects  cost  was  $27,300.  -j 

Program  Effectiveness  afid  Progress:    ^  -  - 

A  review  of  foreign  language  #nd'  atea^ studies  programs  in  the  U.S. 
(based  on  a  sample -ol  13^00  foreign  language  and  area  studies  specialists, 
of  whom  about  10,000  are  college  or  university  faculty  members)  has  provided 
data  on  the  impact'  of  the  NDEA  program.    -A  samnling  of  previous  hoj^rs  of 
NDEA  VI  fellowships  showed  that  almost  aJl  (89.1%)  of  the  fellows  used  their^ 
foreign  area  training  'in  their  first  job.  .  Of  the  Ph.D.  graduates,  99%  were 
employed  as  -language  and  world  area  specialists.     The  s^^rvey  also  lnitK:ates 
that  the  existing  pool  of  specialists  needs  more  focused  development  In 
certain  aspects  in  order  to  achieve  an  upgrading  of  language  skills.     Of  the 
world  area  specialists  surveyed,  only  25%  reported  that  they  can  easily  speak* 
re«d,^and  wrj^e**  a  language  of  their  area.     A  major  factor  in  ^a^f^jViiring  an^ 
maintaining  ^xroficiency  in*foreign  languages  is  the  opportunity^  to  utili^ 
the  language  in  the  countrv  where  it  is  in  regular  use.  '  ^ 

Studies  on  international  and  inteircultural  education,  ahdfnew  curriWa 
and  instructional  materials  are  intended  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges^ 
throughout  the  U.S.  The  impact  of  this  program  is  suggested  by  a  materials 
utilization  survey  which  nrovides  specific  data  on  instructional  materials-^ 
for  50  different  languages  in  82. foreign  language  and  area  studies  programs. 
Results  of ♦the  survey  shows  for  example,  that  of  24  respondent  institutigns 
engaged  in  teaching  Chinese,  21^  or  ^8  perc?ent  werre  using  materials  produced 


under  National  Defense  EducatlonvTltle  VI  >unportj  of  17  proj 
Inatructlon  in  Hindi,  100  percenKwere 'usiigi  National  Defen 
materials;  and  6.  out  of  1  '/fl^abic  k)rograDa8^i; 
Natipnai  De^nse  Edtitatlon  Acb=%upported  n^t 

Ongoing  and  Plajoned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None  '    '  \ 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Da 


\ 


s  offering 
Education 
larly  reported  utilizatiqn  of 
idls ,  I 


Language^ and  Axe^  Studies  Rgvijy,  Richard  Lambert,  (published  In 
August  1973  by  the  Anlerfcan 'Academy  of  Political  end  Social  Science 
and  the  Social  .Scl^ence  ResearchlCouncll) .  \ 


International^ Studies  and  the  Sofcial  Sciead'es.. 
Status  of  Interna Cior^l/ Cougar aCi^ve  Studies  aq 
qoncemin^  National  Needs  and  fripricies,  .  Jan 
(Minneapolis,  Minnesota:  International  St«dle 
June'  1971).     ,  , 


A  Survey  of  the 
RecoTimendatic^ns 
is  N.  Rosenau 
Association, 


197Q  Census  of  International  Programs  in  State  Cfalleg^s  and' 
*  Universities,  American  Association ^of  State  Colleges  and  Universities 
(Washington,  D.  C:    AASCP  Studies,  1971/3,  August\l97a) , 

Program  Data,  * 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  itEPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

 ^   ,  ^  » 

Fulbtight-Hays  Act 

Legislation; 

♦Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961.     Section  J02(b)(6);  Public  Uw^ 
87-256;  as  amended  by  Public  Law  87-565;  as" 
.amended  by  Public  Law  89-698. 


Funding  History:  Yeaf 

1964 
1965 
1966 
.  1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 

'    -  1971 
*        '      ,  1972 
'  .  1973 
'1974 
'  -1975 
1976 
1977 


Authorization' 


1/ 


Expiration  Date: 
None 


Appropriation 

$1,500,000 
1,500;000' 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 

-  3,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,430,000  , 

830,090 
1,323,000 
1,360,000 

/  1,360,000 
2,700,900 
2,700,000 
3,000,000 


1/    Indefinite,  does  not  require  specific  money  authorization. 
Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  legislated  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  promote  modern  foreign 
language  training  and  area  studies  in  United  States  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  by  supporting  visits,  and  study  in  foreign  countries  by 
teachers  and  prospective  teachefs  in  such  schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  skill  in  langtiages  and  their  knowledge 
of  the  culture  of  the  peopfe  of  these  countries,  and  by  financing  visits  by 
teachers  from  those  countries  to  the  United  States  for'  the  p\irpoee  of 
participating  in  foreign  language  training  and  area  studies  in  United  States 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  < 
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*•   -         •  *      '  ^ 

Program  Opera tiaps: 

^    .P^grams  funded  dnder  Section  102(b)  (6)  oT'  the  Fulbright-^y.s  Act  provide 
opport^ities  to  individuals  for  first-haud  experiences  in  thie  locales  of  "  >: 
their- respective  specialization  areas'.     Specifically,  fellowships  are 

^provided  for  updating  and  extending  research  knowledge,  and  maintaining 
and-  improving  language  skills.'  The  program  also  provides  fellowships  for 

^faculty,  atrd  doctoral^  dissertation  research,  supports  group  projects  »far     »  a 
research  and^training,  as.w^ll  as  curriculum  consultant  services  of  foreign 
educators  to^ improve  foreign  languages,  area  studies  and  intercultural  education 
in  iJ.S.  schools  and  col^ges.    ,  .  ^  # 

,  \ 

Programs  for  foreign  language  and  area  studies  Tunded  under  this  ' 
appropriation  have  four  major  purposes:     (1)  increase  the  nation's 
manpower  poel*  of  traijied  specialists  in  foreign  language'  and  area  studies, 
(2.)  provide  inservice  training  to  upgrade  and  update  the  professional 
knowledge  and  skills  of  existing  specialists  in  foreign  language,  ^nd 
area  studies,   (3)  produce  new* knowledge  about  other  nations  ai^d  cultures, 
particularly  those  of  the  nor>-Western  world;  and  (4)  develop  curricula  and 
Instructional  materials  in  foreign  language,  and  area  ^udies,  needed  by.  - 
I  education,  government,  and  business.  ' 

Program  Scope:  ^ 

InJLLscal  Year  1976  this  program  supported  1A3  doctoral  dissertation 
research  fellowships,  14  group  projects,  16  curriculum  consultant  grants 
and  46  faculty  research  fellowships.  »  • 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

A  recent  review  of  foreiga  langua^Tl^ft^  area. studies  programs  in  the 
U.^.  J^/  demonstrated  that  adequate  Q(^portunities  for  research  and  study 
abroad  are  critical^  to  improving  th4  quality  of  sp'ecialists  training. 
Over  85Z  of  those  included^  in  the  turvey  reported  a  nee*d  to  irrerease 
opportunities  for  studying  languag^n  its  natural  setting.     While  in  , 
absolute  terms  there  has  been^ substantial  growth  in  the, numbers  of 
specialists^ with  some  overseas  experience,  the  survey  reveals  that  on  * 
the  average,  the  depth  of  j^cperience  abroad  Is  inadequate.  Fgrthetlawre,' 
"Jlthough        a  group  the  specialists  have  had  experience  in  a  wide^ range 
of  countries,  the  research  of  a  majority  of 'the  specialists  has  been  * 
clustered  in  a  small  number  of  countries.     In  brief,  a  few  countries  are 
overstudied,  relatively  Speaking,  while  a  large  number  are^ understedied ,  ' 

Th^  Fulbright-Hays  programs  therefore  provide  a  resource  for  training 
specialists  in  areas  of  greatest  need  and  for  helping  improve  the  caliber  ' 
of  training  in  language  and  area  studies  through  research  and  study. abroad . 


V 
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OngoiAg.  and  PlAimed  ^valuation  Studies; 

None 
»  * 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  ' 


11    Language  and  Area  Studies  Review,  Richard  D,  Lambert^  (published 
in  August  1973  by  the  Amerlcfn  Academy  of  Political  and  Social ^ 
Science  and  the  Social  Science  Research  Council). 


PrQgraiD  Data* 


J 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATTON  KEPOJ^r  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

t 

PrograiB  Name: 

Community  Service  and  Continuing  Fducation  Program 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.    Title  I:         .  June  30,  1976  * 

Public  Uv  89-329,  20  U.S.C.  1001  as  '  . 

aaended  by  Public  Uw  90-57*5;  20  r.S.C. 

JOOl,  1005,  1006;  as  amended  by  Higher       W  »  . 

Education  Ar^endTuents  of  1972. 

Funding  History:      Year                 Authorization  Appropriation 

1966  ^25,000,000  .  $10,000,000 

1967  '      50,000,000  -10,000,000 

1968  50,000,000  10,000,000 

1969  «'              10,000,000  '  9,500,000 

1970  50,000,000  '  9,500,000 

1971  ^0,000,000  '  -9,500,000 

1972  *          10,O00,0O(^  9,500,0,00  ' 

1973  30,Q00,000  15,0f00-,000 

1974  A0,000%00  -  .  14,250,000 

1975  •     50,000,000  ^          14,250;000^.  ' 
50,000,000  *           12,12^,000*  ^ 
40, '^00, 000  Deferred 


'  T^7 


*    The  Act  '^Education  Amendments  of  1976"  was  passed  in  September  1976.    Title  I 
Part  A  of  the  Act  authorizes  the  romraunity  Service  and.  Continuing  Education 
Program  through  Fiscal  Year  1979.     It  also' authorizes  a  new  Part  B,  Lifelong 
Learning,  which  will  b«  reported  on  next  vear. 

Program  Goals  and  Objectiv 

The  legislative  goal  of  ^Kls  program  is  to  assist  the  people  in  the 
solution  of  community  problemR  througlT  the. improved  utilization  of  higher 
education  resources  for  continuing  education  of  individuals,  groups,  and 
communities. 

tlfe  objectives  of  the  program  are  (1)  to  stimulate  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  modify  traditional  missions  in  order  to  provide 
Specially  designed  educational  services  at  times  and  places  more 
convenient *f or  adult  participation  and  (2)  to  build  new  joint  relations 
between  institutions  and  between  institutions  and  community  aj^ncies 
for  the  amelioration  of  economic  and  social  problems.    Problems*,  although 
national  in  scooe,  must  be  attack^' in  community  and  regional  settings. 
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•  / 

Program  Operations;  ,  /  - 

The  program  has  three  distinct  parts:    a  state-grant  authority. 
Special  ExperfLnental>«and  Demonstration  Pfoiects,  and  Special  Programs 
tor  the  elderly. 

« 

The  State  Grant  program  is  admlnisltered  by  designated  State 
agencies  each  of  which  develops  a  State  Plan,  establishes  priorities 
among  problem  areas  and  is  responsible  ffor  revtffewing  and^  approving 
instl.tutional5^roposals  fox  support.    6ne  third  of  total  program  costs 
must  be  net  from  non-Federal  funds. 

Special  Experimental  and  Demonsttation  Projects  were  authorized 
by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972.     Section  106  provides  for  a  set- 
aside  of  10%  of  appropriations  to  carrv  out. projects  designed  |to  seek 
Solutions  to  national  and  regional  problems  relating  to  technological 
and  social  change  and  enyirodmental  polldtion.    I^riorities  are  determined 
annually  by  the  Commissioner  in  consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Extension  and  Continuing  Education.    Grants  are  made  ^y  the 
Office  of  Education  to  institutions  on  t'he  basis  of  proposals  Submitted  * 
by  them. 

Special  programs  for  the  Elderly  w€re  authorized  by  the  Older  ^ 
Americans  Comprehensive  Services  Amendments 'lof  1973.    No  funds  have 
been  made  available,  ther-efore  this  authority  has  not  been  exercised  r 

Progreftn  Scope:  * 

^  All  55  eligible  jurisdictions  are  participating  in  the  program.  . 

In  FY  1976,  595  proiect  grants  were  made  for  the  conduct* of  specially 
designed  continuing  education  programs  bv  State  agencies  to  715  institutions 
of •higher  education.     Some  130  of  these  oroiects  were  multi-instlitutional 
arrangements  .whicli*  called  for  the  pooling  of  resources  to  meet  state-wide 
or  regional  educational  needs.    The  most  significant  increase  in  institutional 
participation  has-been  aroong  the  two-vear  colleges,  these  constituted  12 
percent  of  total  institutions  in  1967  and  33  percent  in  1976.  Operational 
projects  in  FY  1976  provided  continuing  education  for  ^95,000  adults  to 
assist  in  th^  process  of  communitv  problem  solving.    More^than  ^00  institutions 
conducted  learning  activities  off-camPus  in  public  buildings,  coTipnunity 
agencies,  schools  and  church  ba«?ements.  ^ 

Seventeen  special  demonstration  projects  were  funded  in  FY  1976.  fourteen 
of  these  projects  were  continuations  of  these  projects,  with  awards  ranging 
from  $8,92^  to  ^107, 000,  focused  on  both  national  and  re.gional  problems  and 
involved  ^5  institutions  of  higher  education.     Four  prpjects  j/ill  develop 
special  centinuing  education  programs  in  the  areas  of  land  use,  energy 
conservation  and  consumer  affairs.    Ten  projects  will  utilize  innovative 
approi^^ches  to  the  educational  needs  of  women,  local  government  official?, 
prison  inmates  and  elderly,  or  handicapped  citizens.    Joint  evaluations  are* 
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planned  for  tw<f»t)rojects  aimed  at  prisoners  and  ex-offenders  as  well  as 
two  projects  serving  the  elderly.    In  addition  an  award  was  made  to 
ColuBibla  University  to  imdertaVe  an  evaluation  of  continuing  education  program 
for  vpmen.    Two  projects  were  Initiated  In  the  priority  areas  of  citizen 
alienation  and  a  single  project  In  the  evaluation  of  education  for  mid-career, 
change  at  the  community  level. 

• 

Program  Effectiveness: 

#  • 

On  March  3l,  1975,  the^Natlonal  Advisory  Council  on  Extension  and 
Continuing  Education  presented  to  the  Congress  Its  mandated  evaluation 
of  the  program.    The  Council  inducted  field  reviews  of  14  Stat«  programs 
and  projects,  eroirioyed  two  Indeoendent  contractors  to  revfew  ^[ddltlonal 
projects,  analyzed  all  State  plans  and  identified  characteristics  of 
projects  affsoclated  with  success. 

One  of  the  contractors.  Peat,  Marwlck  and  Mitchell,  and  Co. ^studied  ^ 
25  exemplary  projects  nominated  by  state  agencies/   The  study  showed  that 
one  ipajor  outcome  of  the  program  was  a  participating  Institution's 
heightened  awareness  of.  Its  community's  problems.  .Less  positive  results 
eafanated  from  an  evaluation  of  Eed^eral  and  State  adm:f nlstratlon  of  the 
program.-  The  researchers  also  suggested  that  there  Is  a  problem  with  . 
the  amlbguity  of  the  legislation  as  It  relates  to  program  scope.  Finally, 
the  report  Indicates  that  potential  benefiLts  from  the  program  are  high 
since  It  remains  the  onlv  program  focussing  upon  postsecondary  Institutions 
and  community  servicer. 

The  Council's  report  conclu<l«d  the  program  has  stimulated  a  significant 
num'ber  of  colleges  to  modify  traditional  programs  and  dlr-ect  re^ojirces  to. 
cownunlty  education  for  problem  solving.     Participating  Institutions  numbered 
314  In  1967  and  731  In  1973.     It  was  determined  that  Institutional  capabilities 
are  strengthened  most  notably  by  activities ' supported  for  suf-^clent  duration,  • 
which  are  consistent  with  Institutional  goals  and  are  cooperatively  planned. 

vThe  Council's  recommen^tlons  Indicates  the  i^eed  for 'Improved  state 
planning  both  for  post secondary  education  generally  and  continuing  educatloji 
apecl/lcally .    The  Council  suggests  that  program  performance  .would  be 
further  enhanced  by  the  provision  of^  technical  assistance  from  Federal 
admlnlstTatlon, to  Stati«-and  Institutions  particularly  as  related  to  the 
development  of  State  plans • 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  gtudlfes; 

•Survey  of  State  Advisory  Committees:     study  being  conducted  by 
Program  Staff.  /  /* 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 


PtograiB  data  flle^,  Bureau  of  ?ost8econdary  Education, 

Peat,  Marwick  ani  Mitchell  and  Co,,  "Evaluation  of  Projects  Supported 
Under  Title  I  of  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965", , Washington,  D.  C, 
July  1974 — part  of  the  National  Advisory  Council's  review  of  the 
Title  1  program,  •  *  ,  ^ 

Program  evaluation.  Title  I,, by  National  Advisory  Council  on  Extension 
and  Continuing  Education^ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Nam^: 

tand-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities 

Legislation: 

\ 

Expiration  Date: 

Second  Morrill  Act  of 

1890 »  as  amended; 

Indefinite 

26  Stat.  417;  7  U^S.C. 

322,323;  Bankhead- 

Jones  Act,  as  amended; 

49 

Stat.  439; 

Public  law  182;  7  U.S. 

C.  329  as  amended 

Title         Sec.  506  Higher 

FHiif*fl  t  ^  On 

t^UU^Cl  U  X  w  LI 

Amendments  of  1972 

Funding  History: 

Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation  * 

1964 

$14,500^000 

$14,500,000 

1965 

14,500,000 

14^,500,000 

1966 

14,500,000 

14,500,000 

1967  O 

14,500,000 

14,500,000 

1968 

14,500,000 

14,500,000 

1969 

14,720,000 

14,550,000 

1970 

14,922,000 

14,720,0W 

'  1971 

14,720,000 

12  680  000  ^ 

1972 

14,720,000 

_      12, 600, OOP 

1973 

*  15,160,000 

:    i8,7oo,ooa  ** 

1974  • 

15,160,000 

121200, 000  ^ 

1975 

15,160,000 

12,200,000 

1976 

15,160,000 

12,200,000  '  ' . 

19>7 

15,160,000  ' 

14,200,000 

*    Figures  are  the  sujT#of 

permanent  appropriations 

under  the  Second^ 

Morrill  Act  (i.e.,  $50,000 

for  each  State  and  each  jurisdiction 

regarded  as  a 

State  for 

the 

purpps^  of  this  Aot) 

and  funds  annually 

appropriated  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act. 

**    This  figure  includes  a  one-time  appropriation  of  $6,000,000  for  the 
two  newly-designated  land-grant^coiieges  of  the  Vfrgin  Islands  and 
Guam.     Each  jurisdiction  recei/ed  $3,000,000  to  be  invested  in  {j.S. 
Government  or  othar  safe  bondsXwith  the  resu3«t*ing  interest  to  be 
used  by  the  land-grant  colleges. 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives:     '  » 

•The  goal  ot  t^e  land-grant  programs  is  to  lend  Federal  support  to  the 
several  States,  and  juijiadictions  regarded  as  States  for  the  t)urpose  of 
^this  legislation,  for  collegiate-level  instruction  in  agricul^^ture  and  the 
mecj^anlcal  ^ts.    In  addition,  program  funds  may  be  \ised  to  support 
instruction  in  the  English  language  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical, 
physical,,  natural/ and  economic  sciences.    The  objective  ot  the  >1orrill  Act  ' 
of  1862  was  to  prbvide  public  land^  \o  any  State  that  woufa  agree  to  establish 
an  institution  in  which  programs  in  agriculture  and *tH^ mechanical  arts 
would  be 'available  to' the  scms  and  daughters  of^orking  class  people,  -The 
objective  of  the  Morrill  Act  oS,  1890  was  to  provide  fun^s  to  those  States 
having  a  dual  school  system,  with  the  use  of  such  funds  authorized  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Iftnd-grant  college  for  black  persons.    Later  amendments 
to -the  land-grant  coljfees  program  were  desi-gned  to  maintain  and  increase  ^ 
the  level  ,of  Federal  Blport  in  contirtuing  the  availability  of  these 
educational  p'rograifis  |P7  person's  whose  educational  opportunities  were  limited. 


'  Program  Operations:,  ,     .        ^  . 

•    '     A rlJnd-grant  college  or  uni^^rsity  is  an  institution  designated  by  a  ^ 

'-State  legislature  for  the  benelgks  of  <he  First  Morrill  Act  of -1862  or  '  ^  ^ 

the-Second  HorrlliTAct  of  1890.^The  original  Act  provided  public  land  (in  . 
the  amount  of  30,000  acres  for- eacjK^epator  ^ifd  Pepresentati^p^,  a  State) 
in  order  to  ensure  th^  development\in  each  State  of  at  least ^one  institution 
"to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  a?lNfelated  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  arts."    The  Second  Morriil  Act  provltied  for  an  appropriation 
of  $25,000. for  each  State  having  a  land-grant  institution.    The  Nelson 
Amendment  of  1907  doubled  these  appro^riatlMis  to  $50^000.    The  Bankhead- 
Jo^es  Act.  of  1935  provided  for  additional  sujtoort.    Puerto  Rico  was  added  9  ^ 

in  1908;  t^e  District  of  Columbia  in  1969;  and^^i^rth^Guggi^nd  the  Wrgin 
Isltfnds  were  so  designated  in  1973.  '  *  *        "  ^t^-,' 

•  '  '    '  .  **  ^   '  ' 

,  In  addition  to  the  permanent  appropriation  of  $'50,'00O' provideld  unci^r 

the  Second  Morrill  Ac^^'eacnS^  the  54  jurisdictions  receives  a  minimum 
of  $150,000  under,  the  jBankhead-Jones  Act,Jirth  any  additional  allotment  being 
apportioned  among  the 'jutUsd lotions  in«propottio'n  to  their  populations.        ^  [ 

•Honieb  ar e,pa4d  directly  to  State  Treasurers  and'.  In  the  event  that  mora 
than  one  land-grant  institutlprf  exi'sts  iti  a  State,  State  Legislatures  must  '  x 

provide  by  statute,  for  the  division  of  these  monies.    Funds  ma|^not  be 
used  to'pu^p^lase  land,  nor  may  they  be  applied  to  the  purcha^fr,^rectiQn, 
repair,  or  prM^J^tion  of  buildings.  /  Ea^h  land-grant  institution  is  recjuired 
to  provide  an^tell/Tpoxthe  JJ^S .  Of  flee  of  Education  a  report  on  the.  expenditure  - 
of  monies  under Vjjis  pro^am.  , 


/ 
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Frograa  Scope:  ^, 

**        In  fiscal  year  1976,  $12,200,000  was  apportioned  among  the  54  * 
jurisdictidns  in  grants  ranging  In  slze'^rom  $50a,424  to  $335,575.  The 
average  grant  per  jurisdiction  was  $225,926.    Approximately  94Z  of  these 
funds  were  used  for  salaries -of  Instructors  and  the  Remaining  6Z  yas 
eacpended  for  instructional  equljynent.    Over  the -history  of  the  program, 
the  average  breakdown  of  expenditures  has  been  95X  for  faculty  salaries 
aiul'5Z  for  Instructional  equipment.  '  ^        ^         .      "  - 

0    Of  tfee  72  land-grant  itstltutlons,  only  Cornell  University  In  Ithaca 
md  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  retail  elements  of  -private 
control  and  all  of  the  land-gra^t  college^  offer  educational  programs  o§ 
laof'e^than  two  ^ears.    Curren^yL  17  States  and  the  District  .of  ColumMa  * 
matAl^in  two  land-grant  ^nstltutlona,  ^wlth  the/secorid  land-grant 
InStlVutipn  In  16  of  the  States/ being  established  undei>  th^provlslons  of 
the  Second  Mortlll  Ac^f  1890. Nineteen' of  the  land-grant  Institutions  are^ 
predominantly  black.         FY  1976  the'average  grant  per  Institution  was  $169,444 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Ptfcress:  ^    »  . 

I    i  •    .     .  .  "  *-  -■ 

The  land-gjrant  college^  and  unl^^slties  program  assists  72  la'nd-graAt 
institutions  in  meeting  the  continulrffe^^ostp  of  InstructlA^arid  equipment. 
Since  grants  ^fofm  ^»  very' smaXl  pAt  of  institutional  bij^f^and  ^g»u^e  of 
land-grant^  monie^  is  of  a  wide  dlscifetionary  nature,  ttel^^kct  .oHlliese 
funds  is  difiiUlf.  to^, asses's.*  ^       ^  ^^BT 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  ^    ^  - j 

None.  *  ,  ,      ^  -  (     .  •  -  ^ 

^Sources  of  Evaluatjfe  Data; 

Program  files,  Dl"frl^l^n  of  Training  and  Facilities,  Bure^  of 
Postsecoridary  Education.^        '  ^        *.  '  /  * 


In  1973,  land-grant  awirds  account  ^or  ],ess  than  .3  of  one  percAit  of 
total  e^ehdlture.     In  FY  1976,  thl^^s  fell  to  .2  of  one' percent .  j^i 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS^ 


-Program  Name: 

.    College  Teacher  Fellowships 

. Legislation : 

HEA  Title  IX,  Part  B  (Replaces  Title  IV  of  the 
National  Defense^ Education' Act  of  1956;  Public 
Law  85-864;  as  amended;  20  U.S.C.  462.);  as 
amended  PubJic  Uw  94-482.  ^ 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1979 


Funding  Histigry: 
Year^ 


1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969' 
1970 
1971 
1972 
■  1973^. 
19?  4 
1975 
1976 
1977 


10/- 


New 
Fellowships 
Authorized 

3,000 

6,000 

7,500 

7,500 

7,300 

7,500 

7,500 

7,500 

7,500 

7,500 

7,500  « 

7,500 

7.5QO 


New 

3,000  * 
6,000 
6 , 000^ 
3,328 
2,905 
2,370 
2,100 
0 
0 

\  ■  I- 

0 


Fellowships 

Support 
Continuing 

3,600'' 
.  4^500 
9,000 
12^000 
9,328 
6,233 
6,245 
-  4,650 
^  2, .98a  (d) 
880  (e) 
95  (f) 
24  (g) 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


Total  Appropr-iation 


$32^7407000  1/ 
55,961,000  1/ 
81,957,000  3/ 
86,600,000  4/ 
70,00Cf^000 
48,813,000 
47„'285,500 

910, 000  5/ 
20,000,000  6/ 

5,806,000  y 

4,000,100  8/ 

1,000,000  9/ 
,  Deferred 


21 


11 

5/ 


$177,000  of  FY  1965  appropriations  were  transferred  for  payment  of  teacher 
cancellations,  >H)EA  II.  '      '  y 

#      *  — '""^'^ 

$137^000  of  FY  1966  appropriations  were  t];;ansf erred  for  payment  of  teacher 
cancellations  ,*NDEA  IT. 

$1,115,000  of  FY  1967  appropriations  were  transferred  for  payment  of  teacher 
/cancellations,.  NDEA  TI. 

$325,000  of  FY  1968  appropriations  were ^rans f erred  for  payment  of  teacher 
caM^eliations,  NDE^A-II. 

$48,150  of  FY  1972  appropriat io«^were  transferred  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  he^p  finance  the  Toundat  ion  *  s  "Survey  of  Earn^  Doctorates. 
Also*,  $9,000  was  obli-gated  t^r  the  Advisory  CounciJ  on  Gradilate  Education. 
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6/     $60,000  of  FY  19^3  appropriations  were  transferre^d  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  hel,p  finance  nie  Foundation's  "Survey  of  Earned  Doctorates.*' 

y    $65,000  of  FY  1974  appropriations  were  transferred  to  the  National  Science  ' 
Foundation  to  help;  finance  the  Foundation's  "Survey  of  Earned  Doctorates."; 

8/     $130,500  of  FMf^75  appropriations  were  transferred  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  nelp  finance  the  Foundation's  "Survey  of  Earned  Doctorates." 

2/     $81,300  of  Ti  1976  appropriations  v/ere  transferred  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  the  "Survey  of  Earned  Doctorates."     $125,000  was  transferred 
to  the  State  Facilities  Coinmissions  to  cover  administrative  costs.  $300,000 
of  the  Fi'  1976  appropriations  were  transferred  to  the  NEA  Title  I  Commissions 

•  ■ 

(a)  Includes  170  special  fellowships  for  veterans. 

(b)  Includes  770  special  fellowships  for  veterans  and  200  fourth  year 
fellowships. 

(c)  Includes  180  special  fellowships  for  veterans. 

(d)  Includes  880  special  fellowships  for  veterans. 

<e)     All  880  fellowships  are  special  f ellowshipfsr  for  veterans.'  > 

(f)  All  95  f eLlovshi'ps  are  special  fellowshipsMor  veterans. 

(g)  All  lU  fellowships  are  special  felltw^ips  for  veterans. 

1_0/  No  specific  authorization  far  the  EPDA  Personnel  Fellowships  is  contained 
in  the  Education  ^Xmendment s' of  ly/6.  ^        %      •  ; 

Program  Goals  and  Obiectives:  "  '       ^  «  *  ^ •  . 

The  original  objectives  of  this  program  were  to  increase^  the  supply  . 
well-tra\ned  college  teachers  and  encourage  the  development  of  doctoral  level 
education  oa^a  brold  geographic  basts-  by  prc^viding  three-year  fellowship  ; 
support  for  graduate  students.     How^var ,  in  recent  years  the  shift  to  a' 
condilfion  of  oversupply  o^  doctorates  has  resulted,  in  dimolnished  funding 
and  a.  change  in  focus  toward  training  of  re  turning  veterans  who  were  '  pre^vious 
Fel'lowS" 


This  program  aids  graduate  schools  in  strengthening  their  (lectoral 


programs,  in  develop ir^g  interd isc ipHnary  programs  tailored  tp  B^fffr? 

teachers  in  fields  of  emerging  manpou^pr  needs,  and  in  helpi>ng  v^erans 

formerly  on  fellowships  resume  their  iducat  ion  -In  order  to  pre^£are  ihx 

academic  careers.  *       \  "Vv^^.  '  ^ 

«  ^  / 

Each  fellowship  covers  a  three  year  period  w?^i  a  poslible  "f ohr th  year 
and  provides  each  fellow  with  a  $3,000,  a'  year  s t ipen^^d'^SOO  per  year  per 
dependent.     In^addition,  a  $3,000  per- year |.educational  allowance -ig  provided 
to  the  institution  for  each  fellow  a'ctltrel^' enrolled  to  covei;^  tuition  and  other 
non-refundable  fees.  ^  ^  ,  • 
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Panels  of  academic  consultants  review  Institutional  applications  and 
recoB^aend  specific  doctoral  programs  to  the  Commissioner  for  final  approval 
Funds  for  these  prggram».  are  made, to  institutions  which  reallocate  them 
to  individual  gradate  students,  selected  by  institutions  themselves. 

Program  Operations; 

Funds  budgeted  for  tl«  College  Teacher  Fellowship  Program  In  FY  1976 
%d.ll  be  used  to  support  24Lretunilng  veterans  during  the  FY  1976-77  year 
as  -the  program  Contlnues'Hf  be  phased  out  in  light  of  existing  supply 
of  and  demattd  for  recent  graduates  with  advanced  degrees.    The  year  1976-77 
is  expected  to  be  the  last  ye'ax^  of  funding  for  this  Program  since  all  fellows 
will  have  completed  their  tenure  by  the  summer  of  1977^ 

Program  Effectiveness  land  Progress.:  *  ^ 

 \         ^     \  /  .  ^  .  * 

Since  the  original  objective  of  increfasing  the  supply^  of  college  teachers 
is  no  longer  applicable,  the  current  program  activity  can  1^  judged  only  in 
terms  of  its  ef ffectiveness  in  serving  returning  veterans.    These  veterans  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  complete^he  fellowship  programs  which  th^y  had  begun|' 
prio^o  entering  military  ^rvice.    From  data  on  past  outcomesr^3  of  every  4 
fellc^hip  holders  Who  complete  their  program  have  been  employed  by 
institutions  of  higher  educa<ion.    Given  the  current  demand  for  college 
•teachers  there  is  some  "^^uestion  that  this  ratio  will  be  mainta^ped,  ^ 
Authorization  for  this  program  has  been  repealed  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1976, 

(>ngo^g  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies  ? 

'   '    None.    Closing  out  all  old  records  and  p/lor  years  will  receive 
top  priority ,  ^ 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Study  of  NBEA^  Title  IV  Fellowship  Program*  Phase  II,  Bureau  of  Social 
Science  Research,  Washington,  D,  C,  July  1970, 

Progratn  files.  Division  of  Training  an<}  Facilities,  Bureau  of 
Postsecondary  Education. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPOkt  O'U  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Progratt  Name; 

^jigher  Education  Personnel  Jellowshlos 
Legislation:  : 


Education  Professions  Development  Act r 
Part  E,  Section  541  and  542;  Qi^lic  Law 
^90-35;  20-U.S.C..  119b  and  ZCTuTs.C.  n9b-f 


Expiration  Da^: 
June^30,  1976 


Funding  History: 


Total 

Fellowships 

Year 

Authorization 

Appropr lat Ion 

1969 

$21,500,000 

$2,200,000 

1970 

3*6. 000. 000 

5.000.000 

1971 

36.000.000 

5.000.000 

1972 

36.000.000 

5.044.000 

4973 

5%  or  more  of 

^  ^2.172,000 

total  >- 

19^4 

n 

2,100.000  * 

1975^ 

530.000 

i976 

• 

-0- 

1977  1/ 

1/ 


No  specific  authorization  for  the  EPDA  Personnel  Fellowships  Is  contained 
In  the  Educarlon^'Amendments  of  1976. 


Progran!  Goals  and  Objectives;     *  «  .  ' 

The  purpose  of  this  orogram  is-  to  increase  the  number  and/or  capabilities 
,  of  t«achers.  administrators  and  specialists- at  i-the  postsecondary  level,  in 
areas  of  critical  need.'    Funds  provide  one  and  twcf-year  fellowships  for 
graduate  study.  \ 

Program  Operations; 

Support  is  provided  to:     (1)  programs  that  have  a  high  or^mise  for 
iinprovement  over  past  practices  in  their  training  of  higher  education 
personnel;   (1)  programs  tha^tj^epare  personnel  for  the  higher  education 
needs  of  students  from  low-Tn*me  families;   (3)  programs  that  train  and 
retrain  teachers,  administrators,  or  educational  spe^ial^s  for  junior 
colleges  and  two-yfear  comn\unlty  colleges  located  in  urbai>  areas;  (4) 
programs  that  prepare  personnel  in  higher  eduf^tion  who  will  serve  in 
devrlpplng  institut ions ;  (5)  programs  that  ^i^fpare  administrators.         .  ^ 
including  trustees,  presidents,  de^ns.  department  chairmen*.  developmer\f 
^  officers,  and  financial  aid  of/lcers;  (6)  programs  that  provide  graduate 
level  education  for  women.  JIative  Americans,  and  th*  bilingual  training 
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for  careers  in  higher  education;  (7)  programs  that  are  a  basic  combination 
of  ^be  above  priorities  and  whicS  shov  evidence  of  effective  communication^ 
between  faculty,  students,  admli^istration,  and  wh^re  appropriate,  local 
connunitles  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  the  proposed  program. 

•  Institutions  of  higher  education  apply  directly  to  the  Office  of 
^ucation  for  fellowships.    Applications  are  reviewed  by  panels  of 
faculty  members  and  administrators 'who  represent  American  higher  education. 
Their  recommendations  are  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Fellowship  support  can  be  provided  for  onfe  or  two  year  programs. 
Financial  assistance  is  distributed  in  th^  following  manner:  $3,000 
paid  to  students- for  each  fellowship  year;  fellows  are  entitled  to  $500 
during  the  fellowship  year  for  each  eligible  dependent;  the  institution  - 
receives  $3,000  a  year  for  each  fellow  to  pay  for  his  tuition  and  required 
non-refundable' fees. 

Program  Scope:  ^  '         ^  '  . 

Some  indication  of  the  progfl^s  reach  and  operation  can  be  obtained 
from  program  funding  data.  ^        ;•  ' 

^   '  Fiscal  Year 

 \  Output  Measures  1973  1974  1975  U 


Number  of  Institutions  Participating 
Number  of  Approved  Programs 
.  Number  of  fellowships  Awatded 
Total 
(New) 

(Contlxiued) 
Number  of  Fellowships  Awarded  in 
Training  of  Personnel  As: 
^  Total 
Teachers 

Education  Specialist 

Administrators 
Number  of  Fellowships  Awarded  to 

'I>rain  Personnel  to  Serve  in: 
^        Total  ^         ^  ^ 

Junior  Colleges 

Other  Institutions, 
Average  Yearly  Amount  of  Fellowships 

1/    No  FY  197^^und8  were  appropriated 


62  47  '  22 

65  A7  22. 

441  316  78 

(92)       '      C250)  (78) 

(349)  (66>  (0) 

441  316  78 

(286)  (167)  *     ,  28 

(44)  (67)  14 

(111)   "  (82)  36 

441  316  78 

(344)  (262)  52 

(97)  (54)  26 

$6,500  $6,500  $6,500 


for  the  continuation  of  this  program. 
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Frogram  Effectiveness  and  Progress;  >   

Because  of  sharply  reduced  funding  l^ela»  it  is  believed  that 
this  Program  has  had  only  minimal  iiipact  upon  the  diversity  of  institutions 
and  training  functions  outlined  under  "Program  Operation"  in  recent  years. 
.^Ihe  nuaber  of  participating  institutions  in  FY  1975  decreased  by  65  percent 
since  FT  1973  an^i  the  number  of  Fellowships  awarded  has  decreased  by  8^ 
percent.    No  funds  were  availa^e  in  FY  1976.  ^ 


Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 


None 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data; 


Program  fileB»  Division  of  Training  and  Facilities »  Bureau  of 
Postsecondary  Education.  , 


~-    Abt  Aasociates,  Casibridge,  Massachusetts.    A  Study  of.  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  .Jralnlng' Programs  for  Higher  Education 
Personnel .    February,*  1973. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Nam»: 

EPDA,  Part  E*Tnstitutes 
Legislation  ^ 


Educatl(^n  Professions  Development  Act 
of  1967  ^a-s  amended.     Part  E,  Section  541 
and  542,\Publlc  Law  90-35;  20  U.S.C.  119b 
and  20  U.S.C.  119b-l;  Section  533,  P.L.  94-482 
(NOTE:     Section  543  was  r;epealed  by  Section 
141(c)(1)(G)  P.L.  92-318) 


Expirationlpate ; 

September  30,  197^ ' 


^Funding  History:  Year 


1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 


1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 


,  Total 
Author Izat  ion 

$21,500,000 
36,000,000 
36,000,000 
36,000,000 
5%  or  more  of 
the  total  EPDA 
Aporopr  iat  ion 


■e>)f  t 


10%  or  more  T)f  total 
Part  B  Programs  \l 


Institutes* 
Appropriation 

?;4,700iO00_ 
5,000,000^  ^ 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,132,^000 


-0- 

1,570,000 
'  -0- 
Def erred 


/ 


]J     Section  533(b)  authorizes  funding  of  institutes.     However,   the  funding 
authorization  specifier  of  $75  million  is  for  Part  B  which  includes  a 
new  section  532,  "Teacher  Centers". 

Program  Goals  and  Obj ec t ives : 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  train  teacher s , 'admin Istrators ,  or  • 
education  specialists  for  higher  education  by  providing  support  for  {^nstitutes 
and  short-term  training  programs.     Such  institutes  focus  upon  specialized 
topics  having  practical  interest  and  application  to  the  current  responsibilities 
of  these  teachers,  administrators,  and  specialists. 

Program  Operation:  * 

J 

This  program  provides  support  for  in-service  or  pre-service  part-  oi; 
fuH-time,  up  to  12  months  duration;  training  o^f  college  personnel  In'^a"^ 
variety  of  academic  fields,  and  other  areas  such  as  Instructional  meiJiods 
and  equipment,  administrative  skills,  and  student  personnel  services.-^' 
Grants  to  the  institution  conducting  the  training  cover  all  direct  and 
indirect  pperating  costs,  and  participan^t  support. 
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Prograa  Scope; 

In- FY  1974,  no  institutes  were  funded.    In  FY  1975,  allocation  of  $1.57 
■illloQ  funded  57  institutes,  acconnodating  about  2,500  persons.  .One-third 
of  these  institutes  were  for  the  i^roveioent  of  the  skills  of  business  officers 
'ttsd  8|:udent  financial  aid  officers.    No  institutes  are  being  funded  in  FY  1976. 

Prograa  Effectiveness  and  Progress; 

Because  of  the  ^sence  of  funding  in  FT  1976,  Program  impact  was 
nonexistent  in  the  past  year.    However,  a  past  evaluation  found  that  "the 
demand  for  skilled  personnel  was  uniformly  strong  across  different  types 
of  institutions  and  institutional  decision-makers  in  1973-74.    The  mSjor 
training  needs  identified  were  not  on  research  or  instruction  but  on  planning  * 
and  Interpersonal  relations.    These  are  areas  at  the  core  of  many  local 
EPDA  V-E  programs ,  especially  the  institutes."    TJxft-report  concluded  that  the 
Institutes*  program  emphasis  on  the  training  of  administrators  was  precise  in 
relatlpn  to  the  expressed  need.    Section  533,  Part  B,  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1976  reauthorizes  the  Institutes  but  the  appropriation  has  been jdef erred. 

ft 

Agoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 
None  -  « 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Pata; 
  » 

Program  files.  Division  of  Training  and  Facilities,  BureaU  of 
Postsecondayy  Education.  r 

A      -       ■  ■'  ' 

Abt  Associates,  Cambridge^  Massachusetts.    A  Study  of  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  Training  Programs  for  Higher  Education 
Personnel.    February,  1973.  ^ 

( 
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ANmJAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION.  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


College  Personnel  Development,  Fellowships^  for 
the  Disadvantaged  (CLEO) 


Legislation : 


HEA  1965,  Title  IX,  Part  D,  a^  amended 
Publftuiav  94-482. 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1979 


Funding  History:  Year 

1973 
1974 
X975 
'  1976 
1977 


Authorization 

$1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


Appropriat  ion 

$  9 

750,000  . 
730,000 
750,000 
Deferred 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  '  * 

bnl  o^  the  purpcfses  of  Title  IX,  D  is  to  make  grants  to  public  and  private 
agencies  and  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  persons  fj-om  disadvan- 
taged backgrounds,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education     to  undertake 
training  in  the  legal  profession.     The^Council  on  Legal  Education  Opportunity 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  significant  increase  in  the 
number  of  lawyers  from  minority  and  disadvantaged  groups.     The  CLEO  Program, 
formerly  funded .by  OEO,  is  now  partially  funded^by  DREW.     The  FY  1974  appro- 
priation was  the  first  for  the  Program  under  OE  direction. 

Program  Operations: 

Funds  are  granted  directly  to  the  Council  on  Legal  Educational 
Opportunity  (CLEO)  which  make  the' awards  ajid  administer  the  program.  Prior 
to  entering  law  school,  recipients  attend  a  six  to  eight  week  intensive 
summer  pre-law  preparation  program:     they  are  then  supported  for  three  years 
of  l^gaj^raining  with  'a  $1 , 003  fellowship .     In  addition,  participating  law 
scjj&tfTs  waive  the  tuition  and  ^es  that  would  normally  be  charged  to  the 
students 
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"Program  Scope: 

In  Fiscal  Year  1975,  OE  funded  320  continuation  fellowships  and  212 
new  fellowships.  ... 

.    It  is  estimated  that  there  were  approximately  27,500  mincy'ity  graduate 
students  in  the-U.S.  in  1975  at  Ph.D.  granting  institutions.     Section  966 
of  Title  IX  df  Part  D  is  directed,  however,  only  to  potential  iaw  school 
students  from  the  minor ity/d isadvantaged .populat ion ,  ,  While  the  exact 
.nitober  of  this  group  is  unknown,  it  is  estimated  -that  less  than  3.0 
percent  of  lawyers  in  the  U.S.  are  from  minorities  and  that  the  percent- 
age current-ly  enrolled  in  law  schools  is  disproportionately  low  in 
relation  to  their  undergraduate  participation.     Holders  of-CLEO  ^ 
*    fellowships  constitute  a  small  proportion  of  minorities/disadvantaged 
currently  enrolled  in  law  schools. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

^       Since  it  began  operation  in  1968,  CLEO  has  experienced  a  retention 
r^te  among  its  first  year  students  of  aoout  80%,  a  record  which  compares 
favorably  with  the  fate  of  .77%  for  law  students  as  a  whole.     Of  those 
students  who  entered  the  program  between  1968  and  1971  and  thus  have  had  time 
to  complete  law  school,  65%  have  received  thei'r  degrees,  a  record  equal  to 
th^  national  record:  ^ 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluatfion  Studies: 

None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

 =   • 

'  American  Council  on  Educat ion  -  Higher  Education  Panel  Report  No-  19, 
Enrollment  of  Minority  Graduate  Students  at  Ph.D.  Granting  Institutions , ' 
August  ,,rl9  7A. 

National  Association  for  Equal  Opportunity ^ in  Higher  Education,  The 
National  Goal  of  Eq^ual  Opportunity  and  the  Histor ica'lly  Black  Colleges, 
November,  197^ 

^Program  files.  Division  of  Training  and  Facflities,  Bureau  of 
"  Poatsecondary  Education. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  T>.EPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

College  Personnel  Development,  Allen  J.^Ellender  Fellowships 

LeRjglation; 

Education. Amendments  of  1972.    Part  C. 
Section  961  (a)  (2).    Public  I^aw  92-506. 

Fun'dlng  History;      Yeair^  Authtfrigation. 

1973- 
1974 
1,975 
1976 
1977 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 

P.L.  '92-506  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  grants  ' 
to  thei.  Close  Up  Foundation  of  Washington,  D.  C.  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
a  program  of  increasing  the  understahding  of  the  Federal  Government  among 
secondary  school  students,  their  teachers,  and  the  communities  they  repr^setlt. 
Up  to  1,500  fellowships  are  awarded  each  vear  to  economically  disadvantaged 
secondary  school^students  and  to  secondary  <}chool^ teachers . 

Program  Operations; 

E&ch  year  a  nu?n>^er^fc  cities  are  selected  for*  the  award  of  giants  for 
Foundation  projects.    Participants  selected  are  Intended  to  be  a  socio- 
economic crof 8-sect ion  of  the  local  population  and  include  teachers  as 
well  as  students.     There  is  an  attempt  to  Package  Fllender  funds  with 
grants  from  other  foundations  and  corpora t ic^ns .    Fufi'ds  are  used  to  support 
seminars  and  workshops  at  which  political  process-es,  issues,  and  awareness 
are  explpred.  "  ^  - 

Program  Scope :  " 

A  total  of  1 , 351' fellowships  were  awarded  during  Fiscal  Year  1975, 
570^to  teachers  and  administrators  and  781  to  students  representing  21 
communities.     The  tota.l  amount  awarded  through  Dec embe  1*^30,  1975  was 
$1,482,000,  resulting  in  an  average  of  $336  Per  fellowship  to  4,407 
recipients.    During  the  FY  1973-FY  1976  period,' $2,000,000  in  Ellender 
Fellowship  Funds  have  been  combified  with  $l,5l9,50o  from  corporate  and*  , 
philanthropic  support  and  $6,153,404  in  support  fHm  the  coTiTnunities  irom 
which  program  participants  wer^.selecte'dl  ,  .  " 


Expiration  Date: 
,  June  30 >  1981 

^Appropriation 


$500,0*0 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
750,000 


$500,000 
500,000 
500,000  ^ 
500,  OOi-*^ 
750,000 
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Prograp  Effectiveness  and  t^ro^regs:  '        '  ,       ^  . 

'    '  >  \  , 

Program  impact  on  part tclp ants  was  evaluated  for"  the  Close-Up,  Foundation 
during  1975  by  Socia*!  Education  Associates.   'On,  four  major  Tneasures^of  political 
Vnowledge  and  behavior,  recipients  of  Hllender  "Fellowships  increased  their 
^  compurative  scores  by  frOTn  3  to  13. percent.  'Testimony  by  community -leaders  ^ 
indicated. broad  support  of  the  Program  concept.  ^  / 

\   ^  / 

Ongoingajtd  Planned  Evaluation^Studies:  ^  ^ 

None 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:* 


Close  Up  Foundation  Report  of  December  30,  ^975. 


AHNOAL  gVALOATIOK  yPORT^  ON  EPPC^TIBN  PROGRAMS 


Septlan  420  of  tlie  Higher  Education  Actr  of 
1965,  4t8  aaeniied  by  tS^le  X  of  the  Edutatlon 
AaepdflMf&tB  of  1972  (P.L.  92-t318)  ;  "^s  anended 
by  P.L,  93-3«0     *     .  ' 


ilng  His  tory  I     Year  ^         *  Authorlgatlon 

»     •  O      ^  1975 
.      197^  . 
^  1975^  ^ 
19T6  V 

Incfludeg  ^^^plem^ntAl  appropriation  of  $7. 


•^jT^U^lailted 


.gKpjratlon  Date;  . 
Septeai^er  30,  1979 


Appropriation 

$25,000,000  . 

23^750,000 
.  31*250,000  * 

23,750^C 
Deferr2 


5  mill 


Ion. 


ProRran  <}pei*  afid  Objfectj.v<Mrt 


V 


The , Veterans  *  Cost-of-Instructffon  Pro^raiPW.  Intended  to  provide  * 
laprovcfd  and  expanded*  services  %o  veterans  atte^^i^  Institutions  of 
hi^h«r-e|dlte9tlon.    These  Servians  Iticlude  recruitment,  counseling, 
special  educatlofi  prograab , ' and  outreach  activities^.  Inplicit  vit^iin 
^the  desigfl^f  cthe  program  Is  the- objective  of  encouraging  Instlttftlons 
of*hlghe4  ^^^catloa  to  expand  and  maintalxr  enrollnumts^of!  vetei^ns*  ^ 

...  ■   *:  1 

Program  X)peratlons;  ^  ,  ^    •      i  . 

Institutions  of  postsecondary^  education,  other  than  Schools  o^ 
divinity  and  ptoprletary  Institutions^  may  receive  as^stance  t|nder  this 
prosram  If  the  applicant  satisfies  one  of  four  ellg^lllty  criteria  rejated 
to  the  enrolkofent  of  vfterax\s.    An  applicant '.Institution  which  (fid  not 
participate#ln''^e  >^r6gfam  during^ the  previous  year  must  have  a  minimum 
of  J^Kider graduate  veteran  students -enrolled  and  may  satisfy  either  one 
of  O^crlteria.    The  first  is  that  at  least  lOZ  of  .the  total  undergraduate 
/  enrollment /be  veteraus  and  that  the  curreiit  proportlotAbf  the  Undei^raduate  * 
* fnrbllnen^which  is 'veterans  not  be  any  less  than  that  recorded  f«r  the 
prevldus  academic  y^ar*  >  In  the  event  that  this  criterion  la  not  ^t, 
the  applicant  mtlat  have  a  current  nndergraduate  veteran  student  earollment 
vhich  Is  at  least  102  hlghe^^than  the  ^number  of  undergraduate  veterans 
enr^olled  daring  tn&  previou^  academic  yeilr.    An  applicant  which  participated 


-J 


i 

r 


■I  ,    .  ^ .  . .  ■  • ■ 

In  the  program  during  the-  previous  academic  year  must  have  #d  undergraduate  < 
veteran  Student  enrollment  which  Is  equal  ^o  at  least-  either  (1)  the  xAmheff  , 
of  undergraduate  veterans  enrolled  during  ^he  jf^evlous  academic  'yeajr  or 
(2)  th^  Jninlmnn  number  of  "veterans  whlcji  i?as  necessary  for  the  applicant  to  ^  %^ 
establish  eligibility  during  the  preceding  academic  year,  whicfiever  is  l*Bs.^^pW 
These  procedures  to  d.etermine  an  applicant's  ejigibility  apply  onlj  to  / 
veterans  enrolled. on  at  least  a  half-time  basis.    .   .  '  ° 

Applicants  which -satisfy  one  of  th^se  eligibility. criteria  receive  cost*- 
of-instructtDt^  payments  pursuant  to  two^Wjo^  stipulations.    The  first  is    .         ^  . 
that  a  minimum  of  7*5X  of  the  funds  awarded  &o  an  inst;itution  must  be  used 
^  to  establish  a,  full-time  Office  of  Veteran,s'  Affairs,  to  employ  at  least 
one -full-time;  staff  urember  whose  sple  institutional  responsibiliji^  is  to 
veter&nSy  provide  adequate  services.    Thise  services  include  (1)  J  ' 

^prq^rams  to^tepare  educationally  disadvantaged  veterans  for  ppst secondary 

^  '^educat^ioni^^Z)  active  outreach,  recruiting,  and  counseling  activities 

through  the  u^e  of  other  fund^Such  as  those  Available  under  federally  ^ 
♦  assisted  wprk-study  prjcygrams,'^M^^'(3)  an  active  tutorial  assistance 
,  program.  Including  disseminat'lo^  of  ^information  regarding  such  program.   ,  » 
%The  secdnd  stipulation  is  that  any  program  funds  not  used  for  the* above 

*   activities  must  be  used  solely  to  defray  general  academic/instructional         •  ^ 
expenses — such  as  instructional  salaries,' instructional*  equipmenj^,  media 
equipment ^  and.llHrary  materials — and,  thus,  may  be  non-veteran  related^ 
Instructional  expenses  cannot  exceed  25%  of  an  institution'^  ^ward.    Several      ^  , 
exceptions  to  these  stipulations  are, accorded  to-  small  institutions  (i.e., 
those  enrolling  less  thati^2,^0  students  and  et^rolling-nQ  more  than  70 
veterans).    Small  instltu^iomi  ai;e  required  only  t6  provide  recruitment  and^ 
counseling  services  and  to  esta/tlish  a  full-time  Office  h/f  Veterans'  Affairs 
which  may  be  -staffed  by  part-time/emr^loyees^who  together  assume  the 
responsibility,  of  at  least  one  full-time  employee.    ItuAddlfri6n,  small 
instl^tions  als6  have  the  .option  of  ent;^eting  into  a  consortium  agreement*    ^  ^ 
w^th^Jher,  comparable  Institutions  provided  that  they  a re^^  elope 
proximity  and  that  the  requirfe^  services  will  be  avai^^>«  td  the  veterans 
on  the  concerned  campuses.  4 


Cost-p|^ia$triiction  payments  to  institutions  are  compute^  cfc  t\m  basis  < 
of'  the  ni^^r  of  undergraduate  'Vetetpn  students  emrolied  at^  three  atcij»ting 
intervals 'which  span  two  academic  y^rs.  ^  One  thirds  of  the  program  ftlnis 
a^jLLlable  for  a  given  academic  year  are  used  for  an  initial  payment, 
^JffKtd  on  veteran  en^lment  data  for  April  16  of  the  preceding  academit  year. 
^Wfie  reoaindei-  of  program  funds  are  released  on  the  l^esis  of  veteran 
etu;ollment  data  for  October  16'an<}  F^ruary  16  ^of  the  current  acad^ic 
yeitr,  subjcLCt  to  a  ^imitation  that,t'\ie  sum  of  the  second  an*  third  payments 
to  ai^  institution  for  any  ackdealc  year  may  not' exceed.  tWide  the 'amount  #f 
fehjp  first  payment,.  Cost-of-instruction  payments^i  'which  are  subject  to  Jt*e 
Pliability  of  funds ^  are  com^utjgd  at  the  followilig  annual  rate: 


f  the 


p 


I 


^ERiC 


34 


I 
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(1>    For  students  who  are  current  recipients  df  veterans*  benefits 
accorded  undex  Title  38,  U.S.Q.,  either  Chapte/  31  (1691  funds 
for  vocational  rehabilitation)  or  Chapter  3A  (1696  funds  for  the^ 
predischarge  educational  program,  PREP); 

:  /  ^  (i)    $300  per  full-time  student, 

(ii)    $225  per  three-quarter .  time  'stuSent ,  ^ 
'(iii)    $150  per  half-time  student,  and 
(iv)    no  jyfeyment  for  "students  not  enrolled  as  at  J,east  half-ti^e      .  ^ 
s^ud^nts. 

(2)    For' students  who  a#e  current  recipients  of  veterans    benefits  accorded 
under  Title  3*8,  U.S.C.,  Chapter  34.(1692  funds  for  tutorial  assistance) 
or  for  students  who, have  previously  receiv^  benefits  accorded  under 
Subchapters  V  ai«  m  of  Chapter  34,^  Secfiionfe  1691  and  1696?N 


■  *  (d)    $150  per  vtull-time  student* 
.(ii)     $112^,50  per  three-quarter  time  student,     '  ^ 
(iii)    $75  per  half-time 'student ,  and         *  ^ 
(iv)    no  payment  for  students  not^nrolled  dfr  a^^Rst^ half-time 
students.  ^^r^ 


'An  additional  limitation  on  cost-of-instructioiL  payments  permits  no 
institution  td  receive  more  than  $135,000  in  any  one  year .    ^ince  the 
program  has- not  l^en  fully-funded,  this  legislative  amendment-«4S  added 
^    , ^during  Fiscal  Yifar|i975  to  protect  «tSall  institutions.    To  the  extent 
'    *that  thi's  limitatiod  makes  available  funds  whic^h  would  otherwise  be 
apportioned  as  enormqus ■ awards  to  l«rge  institutions,  the  monies  are 
allotted  in  such  a  manner  tt^  to^nsure  that  eligible  institutions  wlH 
receive  uniform' minimum  awards'  of  up       $9,000.    Should  fund^  still,  remain 
available  after  application  of  this  procedure,  they  are  further  ^.distributed 
•  to  en^ur^  receipt*  of  uniform  minimum  awards  above  $9,000— subject  to  the 
^    provision  that  no  institutional  awards  above  $9,000  exceed  a  cost-o£- 

^   iilstruction  payment  as  calculated  by  the  veteran  computation  procedures 
'       described  above.'  »  • 


Program  Scope':  ^  < 


.  Toral  demand  /or*pro^ram  fUnds,  as  calculated  by.  the  veTteran  enrollment 
computafion  procedures,  amounted,  to  $285,454,162.50— or  approximately  8 


tinges  the  size  of  the  supplemertTed  FY  1976  appropriation  of  $23,721,840. 
Award  ;,lev^l9  on  a  per  veteran  basis  were  determined  through  a  pro  rata 
redtuCtiofk  based  op.  a  Mill-time  equivalency  county  which  summed  an  applicant's 
'    .full-,  three-qua'^ter-,  and ,  half-time  veteran  enrollments  within  each  of  { 
^  \the  two  awarfl  level  categories./  U«der'this  reduction  procedure,  the ^  ^ 
^  awvd' level  for  >vetera{ts  in  the  fir^t  category  (i.e.,  current  recipients 
,  of '^1691  and  1696Tunds).  Was  $24.90  and  the  current  level  for  veterans  in 
thi>  second  category  was^  $12.45 — or  abdut  82  of  what  the  award  levels 
would  have  been,  if  fche  program  w^re  fully-funded.  '  ' 


Frograia  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

In  FY  1975,  1,364  institutions  applied  rfor  program  awards  of  which  * 
i08  did  not  receive  assistance. f  Of  these  J.08',  54. were  ineligible  since 
they  enrolled  fewer  than  25  veterans*^  9  were  Ineligible  because,  the  ^ 
applications  weire  from  proprietasy  institutioas;  11  were  ineligible 
because  the  institution  was  not^accre'dited ;  3  withdrew  their  applications 
on  the  grounds  that  the  cost-of-instruction  payments  would  be  insufficient 
to"^  cover  the  required  exp^ndituifcs r* one  was  ineligible  because  the 
institution  was  a  Divinity  school;  and  3^  were  ineligible  because ^hey 
^failed  to  meet  the  veteran  enrollijent  growth  factor.     Thus, \1; 237 
institutions  (of  which  111  were,  initial  applicants  and  1,126  were  renewal* 
applicants)  participated  in  t>ie  program  In  FY  1976,  as  compared  with  1,206 
institutions  in  FY  1975,  1,00?  institutions  in  FY  1974, -and.  1,070  in  FY.  1973 

Awa^i  level^fa^t^d  fix>m  a  minimum  of  $3,463  td*the  raaxit^^jra  of  $135,000 

i  ;  »  ^ 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

•  '       A  descriptive  study  of  *pjjogram  operations,  nature  and  ^cope  of  clients 
served,  and  program  data  collectaed,  etc.,  is  tentatively  pAanned  for  FY  1977 

Sourceg  of  Evaluation  Data:     ^      "*      .  . 

Program  Files,  Division  gf  Student  Services  and  Veterai\s^Programs, 
Bureau  o^  Postsecondary  Education.  ^ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATMm  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

- — r^T-^ — -. — ^ 

Progtam  Name:  '  .  , 

*    Loans  f or4construction  o*f  Academic  Facilities 


Legislation: 


P.L.  89-329,  Title  VII-C  of  the  higher 
Education  Facilities  Act-  of  19^5;  as 


P.I^  94-482. 
Funding  History: 


Expiratiofi-  Date:  ^ 
September  30,  1979  * 


n    7        QQ     9AA\ . 

as- anende^  by 

t     •  ^ 

Authorization 

"Appropriation 

196-^1-^ 

mO^, 000,  000 

•    $         p  " 

1^65 

120\  000,000 

,  15'9,240,000 

L966' 

120,000,000 

iio,ooo,oeo 

200, 00?)  ^000 

200,000,000 

1968 

400,000,000 

0 

1969 

400,*000\000 

*  '  100,000,900 

1970 

400,000^000 

0 

1971 

400,000,080. 

^d972' 

50,000;000 

.  rstr3 

100,000,2^0 

19X 

150,000,000 

0 

.19?5\ 

2^^0,000,000^ 

0 

1976     \  - 

2^)0,000,000^ 

1977 

/?00,000,000 

^  Deferred 

P.L.  94-482,  "Education  Ainendtaents  of  197$",^  was  passed  In  September  1976. 
It  authorizes  "Loans  ^^or  Construction  of  Acadetnic*^  Faci  1  it ies"  through 
October  1,,  1979  and  ""expanded  the  scope  of  the  program  by  authorizing 
grants  for  cons.truct ion  and  renovation  projects  designed  to:      4  ^ 

M 

(1)  ^  Economize  on  the  use  of  energy. 

(2)  Bring  facilities  into  conformance  with  the  Architectural  Barriers 
Act  of  1968  (making  facilities  accessible  to  the  handlcappe<f) . 

(3)  Bring  facili-ties  into  conformance  with  health  safety  or  environmental 
protection  requirements  mandated  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  law. 
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Program  Gcfals  and  Objectives:  .        *      ,  »  /    •  ' 

Loans  for  Construct  ion- of . Academic 'Facilities  is  one  of  four  programs 
.which  Include  also  Anni^^l'-Jntcrest  Grants,  Grants  for  Construction  of*  ^' 
Undergraduate  Academic  Ficilities,  and  Grants  for  the  Construction  6t  Graduate 
Fac^litl^s^ designed  to  help  institutions  of  higher  education  meet  a  national 
sjioirtage  of  f^aclllties.     The  objective  of  this  program  has  been  to  help  reduce 
the  financial  burden  on  institutions  of  higher  education  by  makir^g  available 
to  them  loang  with  low  rates  of  interest.  .     •  '  ^ 

.Program  Operations: ,  ^ 

Loans  have  been  awarded  pursuant  to  the  following  stipulations:  (1) 
that  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the  development  cost  of  the  facility  be 
fi'nanced  from  non-Federal  sources  (this  requirement  'may  be  waived  for  schools 
qualified  as  developiWg  institutions  under  HEA  Title  Hp,   (2)  that 
applicants  havfe  been  unable  to  secure  the  amount  of  such  loan  from-other  ^ 
sources  upon  terms  and  conditions  equally  as  favorable  as  the  terms  and 
conditions  applicable  to  loans  under  thi^  Vi^ogi^3i^»'  (3)  that  construct  ion  _ 
will  be  undertaJcen  in  an  economical,,««nanner ' and  thaC  itn.'nOt  be  of  elaborate 
or  extravagant  de.^ign  or  materials,  and  (A),  that,  in  the  case  of  a.  projABff  , 
to  construct^  an  infirmary  or  other  facilit;y  designed  to  pf-ovide  pcrimaril^F 
for  outpat^nt  care  of  studenta^^nd  in«titutional  personnel,  no  financial  ^ 
assistance  be  p^-ovided  such  oro  j ect 'under  Title  IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of 

1950.  ,  i      '       ,     '  •  -  ;  *  * 

Loans  hav^  been  aade  available  to  institutions  of  higher  educatio'n^  to^ 
cooperative. graduate  ffenter  boards,  or  to  higher  education  biuilding  Agencies 
j(i.e.,  stat^  agenaies  emp(j|rered  by  the  State  to  Ife'sue  tax-exempt  bonds  on    '  J 
behalf  of  private  inst it^ut ions  of  higher  education)  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing^  only  academic  facilities.     Although  the  law  allows  for  a 
repayment  jperiod  of  50  years,   loans  have  formally  beea^Trjade  ^^ilable' 
for  30^  years — with' exc^fcions  ,  under  certain  circumstances,  p^mi^tting  • 
a  maximum  loan  period  ^  40  years.     Interest!  rates  on  thesei^loans  ' 
cannot  exceed  3%,  per  ^nnum.     No  more  than  1^.5%  of  the  annual  appropriations-, 
for  this  program  have  been  permitted  for  the  extension  of  loans  in  any'one 
State.    ^  ^  '  »^  r 

Program  Scope: 


This  program  has  not  received  any  appropriations ^since  Fiscal  Year ^1969, 
as  it  was  anticipated  that  tlrc  same  objectives  would  be  accoi^plished' under 

Annual  Interest  Grants  Program  and  with'the^^^e  of  private 'capital. 
Since  Fiscal  Year  1970,  this  p*rograia- has  b^en  authorised  Xo*  make  npw  loans 

the^jftent  that  funds  became  available  through  Jhe  termination  ^primarily' 
through  withdrawal) 'of  prior-year  loan  commitmenys During  f'iscal  Year  1975"*, 
the  remaining  funds  released  through  cancellatlot\  of  prior  loa'^ns  were" 
approved  for  new  loan  commitments. 


t   .  .    34 S 
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•    Slrtce  Fiscal  Year  1972,  program  priorities  have^  focused  tipon  the 
.  ext^slon  of  loan  coimnitments  to  predominantly  black  colleges.     In 'Fiscal 
'  Yea?, 1975,  six  lorfn  connnitments  totaling  $2,317,000  and  sUppoifcing  , 
constructfbn  estimated  at  $16,843,783)  were  approved — all  to  , private, 
four-year  colleges.     Four  of  these  approvals  were  loan  increases  to 
prfdominantly  black  college^  the  remaining  two  were  new  loan  approvals 
to  predominantly  white  institutions. 

Program  Ef  fe^,t iveness 'and  Progress: 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
the  Federal  Government  has  prpvided  financial  assistance  for  the  construction 
or  Improvement  o^  academic  facilities ^thro.ughout  the  55  states  and  territories. 
During  the  period  Fiscal  Year  1965  through  Fiscal  Year  1975  almost  $2.5 
billion  In  direct  Federal  grants  and  loans  w^re  awarded.     In  ,addi t,ion ,  over 
$1. ^billion  in  coBij^rcial  loans  were  approved,  for  annual  interest  subsidy 
-Stipport  involving  an  estimated  annual  coramitment  of  Federal  funds 
'approximating  $29  million.  'Over  1,800  institutions  of»higher  education 
received  finaopial  ^ssi^tance  for  the  purpose  of  facilities  construction 
and  improvement .and  some  4,000  .facilities ^costing  in  excess  of  $10*billion 
g^ll  have  b^en  constructed.        '  '  *  '  ' 

Findings  o^f  am^  USOE  study  1/  report  that  the  totST^stock  of  space  in 
1974  approximated  1 » 332 , 300, 000  net  assignable  square  feet.    Roughly  252 
of  this^total  <was  constructed  between  acaderriic  years  1966-69  and  1973-74'. 
In  addition,,  cojistruct ion  which  will  be  completed  by  1976  will  supplement 
this  stock  by  an  eatlmated  80,000,0.00  square  feet.     The  study  also  found 
that  national  ly^  aggregated  comparisons  of  space  standards  wit,h'  the  space 
available,  showed  few  shortages,'  both  for  tho9&»  categories  wUere  very 
specific  space  standard*  h^ve  beetu^tablished  (i.e.,  classrooms,  labor^toties, 
and  office  spaCe^)  as  well-as  for  ^e^ial  use,  general  use,  and  support  space, 
while  non-atademic  ^pace  shows  some  excess.     Sotne  shortages  of  spac^e  were 
observed  in  office  space,  study  soace,  and  laboratory  fac  i  lit  iag .  VJhen 
disaggregated,  the  data  showed  a  tendency  for  some  schools  (p^Ricjular ly 
two-yfear  privat?  colleges)  to  be  space-rich  and  for  others" (generally , 
public  universities  and  public  two-year  colleges)  to  exhibit  some #shor tages 
as  a  consequence  of  shifts  in  enrollment  patterns.     Other  ^ajor  findings 
noted   (a)  that  neglecting  of  maintenance,  which  can*  increase  the  need  for 
remodeling,  was  est^mate^  to  be  comnon  at  approximately  20%^  of  the  public 
•  sector  ins^tutions  and  ^<)Ji  of  the  orivate  sector  colleger  and  (b)  that 
tljere  was  little  evidence  that  the  drying  up  of  Federal  funds  has  tended 
to  affect  college  construction^ decisions . 
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*    In  ^iew  of  the  larg^  amount  of  construttion  ov?r  the  last  10  yl&*rs^y 
and  thfe  anticipated  leveling'of f  of  ^p^her  education  enro^nfl^  it  agiJears 
that  the  Federal  assistance  programs  fon  construction  of  Jiigher  educatioki 
facilities  have  generally  accomplished  their  objec^ve.    While  certain 
areas  of  the' country  may  still  face  a  shortage  of  academic  space,  these 
deficiencies  are  believed  to  te^jjsited,  and  the  existing  conditions  do 


not  cdnatitute  a-nationkl  problem.  i 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None  ^  * 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

1/    The  Demand  for  Facilities  in  the  Postsecondary  Sector,  1975 
to  1990,  J(^8eph  Froomjcin,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C;  August  15, 
^  197Zr. 

Program  files.  Division  of  Training  and  Facilities,  Bureau  of 
Postsecondary  Education. 
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^  ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Prograa  Name: 


Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Program 


Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

— '   .  I  ^ 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  September  30,  1978 

of  1965,  Title  IX,  as  amended  (1972 
and  1974).  ^  • 

^     Funding  History:      Year  Authorization  Appropriation 

1974  $15,000,000  ,  $2,375,000 

1975  '         15,000,000  1,800,000  ^ 

1976  15,000,000  1,800,000  . 

1977  15,000,000  2,300,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

This  prograro^  provides  opportunities  for  students  to  learn  about  their 
^wn  cultural  heritage  and  to  'study  the  ^ultural  heritages  of  the  other  ' 
ethnic  groups  in  the  nation. 


Each  program  assisted  unter  this  title  shall — 

»  * 

Hj)  develop  curriculum  materials  for  use  in  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  or  institutions  of*  higher  education  relating  to  the 
history,  geography,  society,  economy,  literature,  art,  music, 
drama,  language,  and  general  culture  of  the  group  or  groups  • 
with  which  the  program  is  concerned,  and  the  contributions  of 
that  ethnic  group  or  groups  to  the  American  heritage;  or 

(2)  disseminate  curriculum  materials  to  permit  their  use  in  • 
elementary  or  secondarV  schools  or  institutions  of  higner 
education' throughout  the  Nation;  or 

(3)  provide  training  -for  persons  using,  orNnfeparing  to  use, 
curriculW  materials  developed  under  .this  title;  and 

(4)  'cooperate  with  persons  and  oi^h^ationa  with  a  special  interest 

in  the  ethnic  group  or  group^Wth  which  xhe  program  is  ^concerned 
to  assist  them  in  promotliig,  encouraging,  developing',  or  producing- 
programs  or  other  activities  which  relate  to  the  history,  culture, 
or  traditions  of  'that  ethnic  group  or  groups. 
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ProRraa  Operations;  ^ 

The  pro^ran  atithorizes  grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofik  educational 
a&epcles,  Ins^lfutlons  and  organizations  to  assist  them  in  planning,  dev^lop- 
^i0^i  and  operating  ethnic  heritage  studies  programs. 

Programs  for  ethnic  heritage  studies  which  are  proposed  must  be  planned 
and  carried  out  in  consultation  with  an  advisory  committee  that  is 
representative  of  the  ethnic  group  or  groups  with  which  the  program  is 
concerned.    Project  activities  include  curriculum  material  development 
teacher  training,  dissemination  of  ma'terials  and  cooperation  vlth.e.thnic 
groups. in  the  aommunity  served,  by  each  project.*  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
multi-ethnic  endeavors  that  draw  upon  the^ cultural  Pluralism  of' the  cotanufiity. 

In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Commissioner,  makes  arrangements  whlcli 
utilize  (1)  the  research  facilities  and  personnel  of  instHutions  of  higher 
education,  (2)  the  speci^il  knowledge  of  ethnic  groups  In  local  communities 
and  of  foreign  students  pursuing  their  education  in  this  country,  (3)  the 
expertise  of  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  In^fetutions* 
of  higher  education,  and  (4)  the  talents  and. experience  of  any  other  groups 
such  as  foundations,  civic  groups,  and  fraternal  organlzatlonr  which  would 
further  the  goals  of  the  programs.    ^         '  \  • 

Funds  appropriated  to  oarry  out  this  title  may  be  ysed  to* cover  all.o^* 
part,  of  the  cost^of  establishing  andcarrying  out  the  programs,  including 
the  cost  of  research*  mateprials  ^HS'^StJw^eB ,  academic  consultants,  and  the 
coat-  of  training  of  staff!  for  the  .purpose  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
tnls  tl^e.    Such  funds  may  also  be  used  tfo  provide  stipends  (in  such 
amoiints  as  may  be  determined  in^ accordance  with  regulations  of  ttje 
Commissioner)  to  indivldu&ls  receiving  training  as  part  of  such  programs, 
including  allowances  f-br  dependents. 
«  • 

In  FY  1974,  a  total  of  42* projects -were  funded  with  an  average  award,  . 
of  $56,000.    During  FY  1975  a  total  of  49  grants  averaging  $39,000  were 
made  in  supportf  of  programs  in  32  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  ^ 
Burlr<?  jk  1976  a  total       49  grants  averaging  $37,000  were  funded  in  32 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and ?the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.    .     *  "  . 
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1976  WorkloadyData 


Total  avAtds.  .  .  . 
Average  Project 
Cose  

Et\^c  Groups 
R^resented 
Single  ethnic 
nultlT7ethnlc 

Training 

Activities.  »  •  .  . 

'   Humber  of  projects 
Average  cost  bf 

training  

'  Average  length  of 
training  


$1,800,000 
$37,000 


25 
24 


$416,000 
13 
$32,000 
9  months 


Curriculum 
Activities.  .  .  * 

NunJber  of  projects 
Number  of  single- 
ethnic  projects 
Number  of  multl- 

etiinlc  projects 
Average  project 


co?t . 


Ethnic  groups 
represented  . 

Dissemination 
Activities,  .  . 


Number,  of  projects 
<. Average  project 

cost>  .».*... 
Ethnic  groups 
represented  .  . 


$1,110,000 
30 
20 
10 
$37,000 
15 

$273,996 

$45,666 
10  , 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:.  ^  ♦ 

V 

Each  pro'ject  contains  a  self-assessment  In  terms  of  constant  review 
and  professional  criticism  as  well  as  feedback  from  teachers  and  students. 
Jne  project  In  the  FY  1975  program  established  a  task  force  which  assessed 
the  products  and  process  of  the^ 1974-75  EHS  program. 

This  lassessment  shows  that  there  Is  wide  and  growing  use  at  the  state 
and  local  levels  of  curricula  materials  which  have  been  developed  with  EHS 
grants.  California,  Illinois,  and  Michigan  are  requiring  multicultural  or 
ethnic  heritage  studies  statewide.  Results  of  the  Initial  Ethnic  Heritage 
Projects  are  beginning  1^  Influence  teacher  training,  'textbook  selection, 
and  curriculum  development  In  these  states^ 

«» 

Teachers  In  several  localities  are  using  curricula  material)^  developed 
^by  22  EHS  projects.    Examples  of  this  use  are  to  be  found  In  Charleston 
^County  (SoQth  Carol lna)S^beol  District,  at  Klrkwood  Community  College  In 
Cedar  Riplds,  lowA-f-Btfif^on,  Massachusetts;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  In  Detroit, 
Michigan.*    In  Detroit,  when  the  i^ederal  court  has  jurisdiction  of  pUfe^lc  school 
desegregatdon,  the  court  has  ordered  that  etlnjlc  heritage  studies  be  part 
ot  the  curriculum.    The  Detroit  schools  arc  material  developed  by  the  ^ 

EHS  project  of  t;he  Southeast  Michigan  Regional  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Center 
supported  by  Title  IX.     -  .  , 
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Other  users  of  Title  IX  EHS  curricula  m^teiTlals  Include  regional 
resource  centers,  state  bicentennial  commissions,  state  historical  societies,' 
education  associations,  libraries  and  museums,  and  theater  groups. 

r  '  .  ^ 

^*'^g6lng  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 
>  None . 


Sources 


Evaluation  Data: 


Program  information  and  project  reports. 

Assessment  of  the  First  Year*^^^he  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Program, 
a  report  prepared cunder  a  Title  IX'vJ.ementary  and^^econdary  Education 
Act  Grant  awarded  by  the  Ethnic  Het'l^ge  Studies  Branch  ^f  the  U.S.^ 
Office  of  Education  to  the  National  Education  Association,  1976. 
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ANNUAL  . EVALUATION  REPORT  ON'  EDUCATION -PROGRAMS- 

I* 

^  ^    -  .'^ 

Program  Name: 

Domestic  Mining  and  Mineral  and 

Mineral  Fuel  Cpnsei^vat ion  Fellowships       .  * 

Legisj-ation: 

Tart  D  of  Title  IX  of  the 'Education  Act 
of  196^5,  as  amended;  20  U.s'.C.  1134  n-q . 

Funding  History:      Year   '  Authorization 


1975 
1976 
1977 


Expiration  Date: 

Oc;tober  1,  1979 
I 

Appropriation 

$1,500,000 
$3,000,000 
Deferred 


1^ 


*    '"Such  suras  as  necessary"  are  authorized  to  support  fellowships  not  in 
excess  of  500  in  ni^^er.         ^         *  .  *^ 

Prpgram  Goals  atid  Objectives:  Jk 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  assist,  through  fellowships,' 
graduate  students  of  exceptional  ability  for  advanced  study  in  domestic 
mining  and  mineral  and  mineral  fuel  conservation  including  oil,-  gas  ,^  coal,#" 
oil  shale,  and  uranium.     Such  students  must  demonstrate  financial  need-Ao 
qualify.  ^  •  , 

Program  Operations: 

Institutions  of  higher  education  app'ly  once  a  year  directly  to  the^  , 
Office  of  Education.     The  applications  are  reviewed  and  rated  by  panels  of 
academic  experts  chosen  from  outside  the  Office.     Al locations" of  fellowships 
are  then  made  td  the  successful  applicahts  who,  in  turn,  select  and  nominate 
to  the  Comraissidner  of  Education  the  persons  they  recotnmend  for  these 
fellowships. 

Fellowships  are  awardable  for  any  level  of  pre-doctoral  study.  Tenure 
cannot  exceed  36  months.  * 
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„ich  fellow  receives  a  stipend  of  $250  a  month  anA  a  dependency 
allowance- of  ^$25^  ^  month  for  each  dependent,  up  to  f IvdiUep'endents. 
The, institution  receives  ari  educational  allowance  of  15ff  percent  of 
what  is'paid  to  each ^fellow  as  stipend.^  Each  fellow  is  also  entitled  to 
reimbursement  for  actual  and  ji^cessary  trlavel  expenses  from  his  ordinary 
place  of  residence  to ^the  institution  and  #eturn  tc^  such  residence. 

t  .  , 

Program  Scope;  ^  *  ^  ' 

Total  No.  o^        *     No^.  of  Average 

No.  of  Hew  Continuing         ^  Cost  of 

Year         Fellows       -Fellows         '  Fellows  A  Fellowship 


.    1975  180  '  180  ^  $8,000  ' 

1976  375  229  146  ^       $8,000  ^ 

Program  Effectiveness  and  t^rogrfess: 

Because  the  Program  has  been  operating  only  one  year,  no  evaluation 
has  yet  been  nade.      ^  -  • 

A  - 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  ^ 

None  '  ,  '  " 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

» 

Program  files.  _  ^ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORX  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS^  '  V     '  * 

Program  Namer    .  '  ,        •  .  • 

•    .  '  '  C  s.  *     •■      '  . 

Postsecondary  Education  Eligibilid^y  *  '  , 

Agency  lEvaluat  ion  -  ' 

Legisj-atlott^         *  '     '  Eyiratlon  Date : 

Accreditation:     Education  Amendwents  oF  1962 


(P.L.  82-550) , 'subsequent  Legislation. 

*  Eligibility:     Higher  Education  Act  of*  1965,  as 
amended  including  P.U.'*"94-4§2 


K/A  ^ 


Funding  History:     N/A  • 

Program  Goals  and  Objertivesj  -  ^ 

y  #  • 

The* Division  of  Eligibility  and-Agency  pvaluatipn  (DEA£)  and  the  U.S. 

Commissioner  o  f  Edufiat  ion  *  s  Advisafv  Committee  or^^ccr^ditation  and 
Institutional  Eligibility  (ACATE)  runcTtion  to  "orchestrate"  a  system  o*» 
determining  initial  eligibility  for  postsecondary  educational  instTtutions 
to  frarticipate  in  vatibus  fe'deral  student  Assistance  p^tograms.  ^ 

Program  Operations:  ^  "  ♦  • 

Initial  eligibility  is  grante<t  tovapostsecondary  institu^ops  and 
programs  which  ^eet  certaii)  statutory  aad  other  prerequisite:     (a)'*state  * 
licensing  or  chartering,   (b)  accreditatioij  by  private  non-g(rvernment^i 
accrediting  bodies  or  state  agencies  recognized  bvvtjie  U.S.  Commisslone|" 

f  Education;  and  (c)  compliance  with-5ederal  non-,discr iminat ion  guidelijies 
^CAIE/DE^  formulate  and  publish  atcrefliti-ng  criteria  f oiS^recognit ion  which 
5t#te/pr j.va te  a\:crediting  bodies  must  ioipply  fo^  recognition.  ^  Only  those 
state/private  accrediting  bodies  witfi  aporoved  procedures  and  jurisdictions 
may  qualify  in  the  sanse^that  their  **mcc^dit^tion*'  ^uncti'ons  as^an  aspect  i  . 

.of  institutional  eligibility  for  federal  funds*.    ACATE/DEAE  conduct 
periodic  reviews  of  the  accrediting  bodies*  poJicies  related  to  the  W.S.^ 
Office  of  Education'?,  published  criteria/ for  bhe  purpose" of  renewal  of 
recognition^'  4|  ~   '  ^     ^  •      '  C 


I 


i  ■ 


o 
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AsV(5-f  'FY  1975,  ACAIE/I>EAE  have  through  the  "tripyttite"  ^institutional 
eligibility  prc^e^s — private  accre^itimg  association^  state  approval^  and 


licensing  agencies,  and 

{a)    recognized  66 
*(b)    recognized  12 
(c)''  certified  for 
^  institutions. 


govepntnent : 


crediting  associations; 
pproval  agencies ;  and 
1  eligibility  8,600  post  secondary 


Program      f ect iverjess  and  Progress;, 


In  June  1972,\the  Of fice^-of -Education  contracte^l  with  the  Brookings 
Institution,  and  later  vith  the  Nationals-Academy  of^Pub].ic  Administration 
to  conduct  a  study  in  -the  use  of  accro^^fetion  for  eligibility  purposes. 


Com^ted  In  r974,  ' 
by  Dr.  ilarcJld  Orlans,  et 


« 

Private  Accreditation  and  Public  EligibiJ-ity  Study" 
al . ,  recommended ,  among  other  find ings ,  that : 


The  Offic-e  of  Education  institutfe  a  program  to  improve  the 
training  of  state  e/iucation  staffs  to  gain  their  cooperation 
in  enforcing  federal  eligfbilitv  conditioiVs,  and  t?^  promote 
a  fu^J-er  and  moie^  prompt  exchange  of  information  about 
pstsecondary  schools;*, 


(2) 


Federai*ly  guaranteed  student  loan  borrowers'  be  praJjBted 
the  even4  of  %chool  closure;  . 


(3)     d^j^eges  as  well  as  proprietary  schools  be  required  to  notify 
students  about  their  tuition  re^nd  policy;  and, 


(4)     Information  about  changes  in  the  eligibility  of  postsecondary 
schools  ^or  Federal"and  Sfate  programs,  FTC  cease  and  desist 
orders,  rQ^pbr ictions^  imposed  by  the  c^j^j^s  o,r  state  .off iclals 
and  accrediting  agency  actions  be  mor^Jomptly  and  widely,* 

*•       circulated/  '  » 


Moreover,  the  report  "itrongly  recommended  that  a  study  be  made  to'  ' 
,  ascertain  .the  nikiber  ,  proportion,'  and  kinds  of  degree-granting  .ap^  non-degree 
granting  schools  ^thich  engage  in  specified  malpractices  such  a?(jeceptive 
advertising         recruiting,  ^d  inequitable  refunds.  ,  Additionally,  the 
"Ptivgte  Accr^itation  and  PJblic  Eligibility  Study"  -played  a  significant 
role. in  Issistlng  the  BPE/DEA£^o  successfully  h*ve  CongresH  include  new 
statutory  program  eligib^ity 'language^  in  the  Education  Amendineijts  .of  19?6.^  J 
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'        Subsequently,  iH.July  1975,'  the  Office  of  Eci^cation  contracted  yith 
the  Ameticah  Institutes  for  Re^rch  (AIR)  to  develop  and  field  test  a 
■  degree*  and  non-^degfee  granting^stitutional  informational  system  which  ^ 
would  provide  accurate  and  timely  Information  on  their  student  Consumer 
practices^     Hopefully,  the  study  findings  will  identify  the  meansj>y  which  ^ 
infprma^ion  can  be  made  available  w^ich  will  enable  potential  students  to 
'ii^ake  bftte*  informed  choices  to  avoid  or  '^o  deal  appropriately  with 
potentially  abusive  institutional  student  consumer  p'ractices.  AlUtough 
the  ^tudy  is  nbt  to  be  completed  until  December  1976,  some  of  the  early 
study  data^c€^lected  from  the  37  participating  schobLs  and  over  3,000 
enrolled  students  show:  , 

(a)    vary.ing  student  consumer  practices  betweeji  degree  and 
!         '    noa-degree  granting  schools; 

^  (b)     disparities  in  advertising  practices  among  the  differ- 

ent t^pes  jOf  institut  ions  ;  and 

(c)     lack  of  uniform  procedural  practices  to  handle  student'^ 
consumer,  coraplamts ,       .  »  '  » 

Ongoing  arid  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

A  studv  is  now  underway  to  accurately  appraise  the  current  status 
of  state  authorization  and  oversight,  especially        these  functions 
provide  eligibilitV  to  participate  in  federal  assistance  programs..  The 
study  will  involve  a  comprehensive  mail/telephone  survey  of  all  50  states 
tolgather  documents   (laws,  reglilations ,  policie's)  and  other  data  on  iHsti- 
tutionai  monitoring  and  enforcement  mechanisms. 

Sources  of  ^.valuation      ta:    ,  ' 

 w   ,  7*  •  ^ 

Program  fil^s.  Bureau  of  PosXsec;ondary^|^cation/DEAE 

^Orlans',  Ha'pold,  et  al.\  Private  Accreditation  and  Public  Eligibility, 
'  X  Volumes  I'.and  IT;  The  Brookings  Institution  and  the  National  Academy 
,     of.Fub'f^c  Administration^^P^Hindation,  Washington,  D.C.,  1974. 

•  ,  '  V  >  ' 

/   ♦   Interim  Teports : 

'*  *  »  *        •  ' 

A  S\udy  for  Establishing  Consumer  Protection  -Strategies,  j^meric^n  ^ 
Institutes,  for  Research,  Palo  Alto    €alifornia    Se^^t^be-r  1976. 
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^ANNUAL  EVALPATItN  REPQRX  ON  EDUCATtt)N  I^ROGRAMS 


Progratn  Nil 


Education  for  the 


Public -Service 


Legislation : 


'  P,L 


Higtrer 

(as  amended  tp^  P.L. 
Part  A  and  Part  C 


Education  Act 


45 

of 


1965 


Funding  History 


92,-318)^  Title  IX, 
/ 


V  Expiration  Date: 


^October  1,  1979 


Year 

Authori?;ati^nt  ^ 

Appropriation 

1973 
1974  ^ 
1975 
1976 
1977 

$30, 000, poo        ^  ' 

40,000,000 
50,^00,000 

•  50,6oo,doo 
/  -50,000,000 

/.•  .  „'■  ■  ■ 

0 

$5,0D0,000, 
4,000',000 
4,a00,0Qp' 

*In  addition  to  Chese  authorizations  for  P^rt  A,  the  Commissioner- iV^ 
authorized  to  appropriate  such  sumS  as  may  be  necessary, under  Pa^rt  C. 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


The  overall  goal  of  t bis"  pijj^gram  is  to  expand*->^nd  improV^  the  training^ 
of  persons  for  the  public  service,    '^ere  are  , two  parts  to  the  program'.  • 
The  objective  of  ParfA,  which  ^uthafczes  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  ' 
Education,  is^  to  es tablia?h ,  •  strengpfen^  arjd  improve  program^  for  graduate 
or  professional  students  wlio  pfan  to  pursue*a  career, in  the  public  ser- 
vice.    The  goal  of  Part  C,  "which  authc5rizes  .tU^^  award  of  fello'wships  for 
graduate  and  professional  students  who  plan  to  pursue  a  career^  in  th'e 
p'ublic  service,  is  to  assist  some  qualified  ftudents  in  obtaining 
specialized  trainii^!         .  '      ^  • 

t'  ^ 

Program 'Operations :      :        -  A 

.  *~ 

Public  service  iwards  a^a  made  on  a  competitive  basis.  Applications 
are  sent  to  all-  four-year  coHeges  and  universities  inviting  .them' to 
apply  fort  institutional  and/ot  fellowship  grants^     Institute's  receiving 
fellowship  grants^  agree  to  recommend  to  the  Commissioner  students  of  , 
superior  promise  Who  plan  to  enter  public  service,  - 

College  graduates  apply  for  feliowshipB* by  applying  to  institutions 
which  have  been  awarded  fellowship  grants.     Each  fellow's  stipend  is 
$37000  plus  $504  for  each  dependent.     In  additio?,  an  educational  allov- 
ance  of  $3,000  per  ye^ii;  is  pfovi,ded  the  institution  for  each  fa4.1<Jw 
enrolled  in  the  program.     Fellowships  are  awarded  for  full-ti«ie  study  only 
for  a  minimum  of  12  up  to*a  maximum  of  36  months. 
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JU>^set  amounts  are  autt^orized  for  institutional' grants.     Grants  ma^  be 
*us^<J  for  improVijig  faculty,  expanding  public  service  programs  for  graduate 
8t^y,  strengthening:  administrative  operation,  carrying  out  cooperative 
arrangements  with  other  graduate  or  professional  schools  and  the  purchase 
or  rental  of  educational  materials. 

Program  S^ope^  ^ . 

The'^first  grants  were  awajded  in  fiscal  year-  1975.    'That  year, 
institutional  grants  totalling  $2.3  million  wept  to  58 'institutions,  ^ 
'Vellows^iip  grants  totalling  $1.7  million  went  to.  52  institutions  wh4ch 
awarded  them  to  263.  fellows. 

In  fiscal  year  JL976,  institutional  grants  totalling.  $2  million  went 
to  80  colleges  an(^  fellowship  grants  totalling  $2  million' went  to  73 
colleges  and  benefitted  344  fellows.  .    -  > 

Prograi^  £f f ectiverfess  and  Progress:  •  *    >^  - 

Most  instt^tions  report  the  majority  of  fellows^  are  making  satis- 
factory progres^^    However,  since  this  pjogram  is  ^o  ne*?  and  most  public 
servi^ce  Masier *  s  degree  programs' exceed  &  .year,  only  fragmentary  data  is 
ayailabie  on  a  few  graduates*. 

^        '  Reports  pn  use  of  institutional^grants  indicate  'feome  "hiring  of 
professional  staff  h^s  taken  place. 

Ongoing  ar^  Planned  Evalua'tion  Studies;  .     *^  , 

.  '    HEA  Amendments  of  1976  have 'mandated  ajreport  o>  and  evaluation  of 
the  grad'uate  fellowship  programs.     OPBE  ns  ^working  with  the  program  staff 
with  whom  it  w^l^  jointly  sponsor  a  modes't  evaluation  effort. 

^ourceg  of  Evaluative  Daj:a :   ^  '  ✓  *•  .  - 

y   ^     Program  Fil^s,  DiVisi«>n  of  Training  and  Facilities. 
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H.     EVAL^JATION  O^Jj^CATION  PROGRAMS  FOB. THE  I^ANDICAP^^ 


*^  ,  . 


3A5 

4i 

H.    Evaluatibn  of  Edi/cation  Programs  for  the  Handicapped 


'  The  several •programs  Authorized  under  the  Education  of • 
the  Handicapped  Act  have  had  one  or  more  of  three  basic  purposes: 
(a)  provision  of  direct  >rervices ,    (b)   development  and  demonstration  ^ 
of  new  technologies,'  teachi'ng  methods,   and  materials,  and  Jc)  develop- 
ment  of  Special  Education  manpower.     In  ea.ch  of  the  programs,  the 
role  of  the  Federal  government  has  been  a  stimulative  one,  whereby 
"seed",  mone^  is  provided  to^States  and  other  grantees,   in  order  to 
stimulate  rncreases.  in  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  ^^rices 
provided  to  handicapped  children.     The  strategy  for  evaluating- 
programs   for  t^e  handicapped  has  been  designed  to  determine  if  the 
programs  have  accomplished  thexr  specific  purposes  and,  more 
^'^nerally ,  ^have  had  the  desired  stimulative  effect.     A^ordingly , 

studies  have  been  of  two  kinds:      (a)   those  des^iqpc^d  to    ^  ^« 
'obt JkT^i/^tiv^^^ta  on  the  impact  a^  e f f ect ivehess  of  specified 


^programs particular^  those  which,  represented  a  m^jor  Federal 
'  iry/e^tment  of  funds;   and    t&K  those  designed  to  provide  policy-  ^ 

V     /         '  A 

relevant,   planning  inf ormationVfeq^neble  the  Federal  government 
to  target  its  resources  more  ef  f  ecti'vely . 

Studies  of  -the  first  type  h,ave ,   in  general;,  demonstrated 

ythat  these  programs  have  accompliShdfil^their  specific  purposes. 
However,   attempts  to  demonstrate  thatj^those  programs  that  have  been 

^■studi^d  (Sfate ^rani^s,.  >fanpower  Development)   feave  the  desired  stimu- 
lative ef f^t  'have  been  inconclusive:.     Efforts  to  isolate  the.* 

•  stilnulAtive  effect  and  to  demonstrate  a  caudal  relationship 
attributable  •  to  T^e^eral  progran>s  haVe'  been  implicated  by.^f drees  , 
outside  the  span  of  control  of  Feder a  1-,  program  managers.  Examples 
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of  4:hese  forces  range  from  incre^ing-ly  effective  i-obbying  efforts 

by  parent  and  professional  groups  with  special  interests  in 

% 

.  education  of  •the  hand icapped^^g^ court  cases  which  have  demonstrated 

that  handicapped  children  have  not  had  equal  access  to  educational 

^opportunity.     Because  of  these  events,   resources   for  the 

handicapped  have  increased  and  there  has  been  a  corresponding 

"gradual  'increase  in  the  number  of  hanc^icapped  children  receiving 

•services.     As  noted,  above,    the  degree  -to  which  Federal  programs 

have  contributed  to  this  increase  has  not  been  determined. 

Furthermore,   it  appears  that  further   attempts  to  demonstrate  this 

effect  may  be  fruitless  because  recent  legislation  has  resulted  in 

a  significant  redefinition  of  the  Federal  role  in  education  of  the 

handicapped  .  ^,  ' 

The  Educat;.on  of  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1975  ,   

P-L^.   94^4^  amends  EHA,   Part  B  in   the   following  ways: 

(a)    It  explicitly  states  that  Federal  policy  is  to  assure 

access  to  free,   appropriate,   public  education  for  all 

handicapped  children  by  the  States;' i 

\  ' 

.    (b)    It  specifies  that  the  unserved  thave  first*  priority 

* ,  \ 

and-  the  most  severely  handicapped  have  second  priority 
for  services*  relative  to  all  handicapped  children; 
^   ic)    It*  indicates  that  they  are  to  be  served  in  the  least 
restrictive  environment  consistent  with  their  needs  and 
.  ^  *  ab ii.it res)      .         ^  ^ 
^.        (d)  "I^  specific^  that,  each  child  shall  have  the  benefit 
of  annual rnd-iVidualized  evaluation^and  prescription. 


This  redefinition  of  the  Fed^i^l  role  has  a  number  of  • 
implidations  for  future  evaluation  studies  of  handicapped  programs 
which,  due  to  the  recency  of  the  Act,  are  not  yet  clearly  developed 
Hjj5»eYer,  in  general,  the  following  represents  future  evaluation 
considerations : 

'    1)    Tlfe  emphasis  of  equal  access  in  .*tTie  1975  Act  requires 
that  the  primary  index  of  impact  be  the  progress  made  by 
States  in  providing  educational  serAfices  to  all  handicapped 
children, 

2)*    Studies^f  handicapped  programs,  other  than  Part  B, 
should  have  the^ primary  goal  of  determining  to  what  degree 


each  program  contributes  to  the  newly^d-ef iijed  Federal  r 
That  is,  the  new  Parti  B  program  has  objectives  of  truly 

i  ♦  ' 

major  scope;  in  orderj  to  meet  these  objectives,  most  other 
Federal  education  proferams  for  the  handicapped  will  h^ve  to 
be  measured  in  terms  of  the  degree  to  wljjch  each  contributes 


to  the  accomplishment  of  Part  B  objectives; 

3)    The  new  program  places  a  heavy  responsibility  on  State  ^ 
Education  Agencies   (SEAs),  Intermediate  Education  Unite 

(lEUs)  ,  and  Local  Education  Agencies  (LEAs),  for  coordinating 

^  **  

resources  and  service  c^livery  systems.     The  evaluation 
strategy  will  have  to  include  assessment  of  the  efforts  of 
these  agencies  to  acc<3fllplish*  the  legislative  objectives; 


3^8 


4)  '^he  activities  wMch  FecJefal  program  managers  will 
control  are  primarily  those  qf    (a)   insuring  th^t  the  States 
iomply<^Mi-teh^ the  requirements  of  the  legislation,  and 

(b)  providing  technical  assistance  to  the  various  agencies,  ^  / 
'especially  ^EA,  which  have  the^  primary  responsibility  ^or 
delivery  of  services.     As  part  of  the  Conunissioner  *  s 
responsibility  to  assess  and  assure  the,  effectiveness  of  the 
implementation  of^  the  Act,   the  cqjnpliance  and  technical 
assistance  activitilfc  of  Federal^manager s  will  be  a  major 
focus*  on  evaluation  studies; 

5)  A.  new  dimension  will  be  addeQ  to  the  evaluation  strat^y 
in  that  the  Federal  evaluatorg  also  rieed  to  provide  technical 
assistance-'to  the  States  so  that  the  States  can  evaluate 
their  own  efforts  and  those  of  the  lEUs  and  LEAs;  ani 

6>  Finally,   studies  Of  the  effectiveness  of  State^nd 
local  fiscal  decision-making  will  assume  a  greater  prominence 
m  the  evaluation  strategy.     That  is,   the  States  wKicli  are 
^  mqst  successful  in  achieving  the  legislative  objectives  will 
be  those  which  allocate  State  resources  and  coordinate  and 
influence  the  allocation  of  local  resources  to  achieve 


T 

ma^^imum  coverage  of  children. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


^        Program  Name: 

Aid  to  States  for  Education  of  Handicapped  Children  in  State-Operated 

and  State-Supported  Schools  * 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date; 

ESEA  Title  I,  Section  121  (P.*L.  99-313):  ,                    September  30,  1978 
as  amended  by  P.L.  93-380,  Section  101 
(a)   (2)  (E) 

Funding  History                  Yeqy                Authorization^  Appropriation 

^  $15,900,090 

1967  .  15,100,000 

1968  24,700,000 

1969  r  29,700,000 

1970  '  37,500,000 
"1971  46,100,000 

1972  56,400,000  \ 
\           '  197?  75,^62,098 

1974  '  ^  85,777,779 

1973  *  87,500,000 

1976  95,869,000 

1977  '  111,433,452 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 

According  to  the  legislation,  this  program  was  designed  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  State  agencies  which  are  directly  responsible  for  providing 
free  public  education  for  handicapped  children.     Handicapping  conditions 
include  mental  retardation,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  Impaired, 
visually  impaired,  seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or  other 
health  impairments  requiring  spe^al  education.     State  agencies  are 
authorized  to  use  the  Federal  assistance  only  for  programs  and  projects 
which  are  designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  these 
*hattdicapped  cnildren.    Acquisition  of  equipment  and  construction  of  school 
fa^lities  may  lp  included  in  these  projects.     Assurances  must  be  given" 
that  each  child' will  be  provided  with  programs  to  meet  his*  special.  , 
educational  needs.     Th'fe  primary  emphasis  of  this  program  is  to  fund 
institutions;  1)  which  provide  fuLl-year  residential  programs  to  those 
children  requiring  this  service,  2)  which  provide  special  itinerant 
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T/^rfS^authorization  level  iin^ler  this  legislation  is  determined  by  formula 
ten  from  thr  fotal  Title  I  appropriation  prior  to  any  other 
^allocaClon  gf  Title  I  funds.     See  text  for  deffnition  of  the  formula. 
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services  on  a  part-day  basis  for  children  who  ate  enrolled  in  regular  day 
school  but'-requife  special,  additional  assistance,  and  3)  'for  children 
confined  to  thei,r  homes  because  of  the  severity  of  their  handicap. 

Pi^gram  Operation^: 

Federal  funds  under  this  program  are  determined  by  a  formula  which 
specifies  that  for  each  handicapped  child  in, average  daily  attendance 
(ADA)  in  an  elementary  or  secondary  educational  program  operated  or  supported 
by  a  State  agency,  the  agency  receives  an  amount  equal  to  half  the  State 
expenditure  for  a  child  enrolled  ia  its  pub  Tic  schools,  or  half  of  the 
national  average,  whichever  is  higher,  ^ 

At  the  Federal  level,  organizational  responsibility  for  this  program  is 
vested  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Education'  for  the 
Handicapped  (BEH).     Allocations  under  the  program,  as  d^ermined  by  BEH, 
are  issued  to  State  agencies.     Applications  for  the  project  funds  ai;e  then 
--submitted  by  participating  :^stitutions  to  their  supervising  State  agency. 
The  agency  Reviews  the  applications,  and  forwards  those  which  it  approves 
to  the  StAte  educational  agency  (SEA)  for^final  app^val  ^nd  the  release 
of  funds.     The  participating  institution  is  required  to  submit  ehd-of-year 
reports  to  its  State  agency  to  account  for  the' expenditure  of  funds  and 
to  provide  an  evaluation  of  project  activities.  ^ 

Program  Scope: 

In  FY  76  approximately  $96  million  were  allocated  to  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico  and  Guam. 

The  funds  allocated  were  administered  by  136  State  Agencies  which  super- 
vised project  tparticipation  at  aboilt  3,7.39  State  schools  and  2,517  loc^l  ^ 
Educational  Agencies.     The  average  daily  atJtendance  reporte*d  by  these-v 
institutions  were  188,078  children  for  the  school  year  1975-76/  .ThosQ 
children  benefiting  under  the  program  are  distributed  across  the  foliw" 
ing  handicap  categories  approximatelyjj^s  follows:  Mentally  Ret^ded rW3,006, 
Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing  -  22,939,  Emotionally  Disturbed  -  2^^^53 Crippled 
and  Other  Health  Impaired  -  18,161,  Visually  Handicapped  -  9,519.  'The 
average^er  pupil  expenditure  is  $510. ' 

9     r  -  V 

Ongoing  and  PI  anned  Evalua  t iotT  S  tudies  :  \ 

There  are  no  current  plans  for  evaluation  of  this  program. 

Source  of-  Evaluation  Data:       *  '  .  ^ 

Bureau  ^f  the  Education  of  the  Wndicapped  program  inf  ormation*. 

\ 
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^ANNUAL' EVALUATION  REPORT  0^^ 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name ; 

» 

State  Grant  PregVmn 
Legislation;* 

P.L.  91-230;  Title  VI,  Part  B, 
Assistance  to  States  for*  Educa- 
tion of  Handicapped  ChildreUv.as 
amende;xi-by  P.L.  93-380.  Sections 
6l2,  613,  dit^  and  615  as  amended 
by  P.L.  94-142. 


ExpJ.ration  Date;  | 
#      '  Inliefinite 


Funding  History 

\  Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1967 

$    5i,  500,000^ 

$  2,500,000 

1968, 

154,500,000 

15,000,000 

1969 

/U67,375,000 

29,250,000 

1970 

206,000,000 

-  29,190,000 

.1971  - 

200,000,000 

'  34,ooo,ooa 

^  1972  " 

216,300,009 

^  37,50a,000 

>  - 

1973 

226,600,000 

50,000,t)00  ^ 

1974* 

226,600,000 

•    47,500,^0  ' 

1975 

200,000,0001/ 

1976 

,200,000,0002/ 

*-  '  1977  ' 

.  4/     .  ' 

315,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives,? 

According  to  the  statute,  the  primary  goal  of  this  prograiji.is  to  provide 
full  'educational  opportun^ities  to  all  batid^capped  youth.  >,Through  grants 
*to  States,  the  program  design'^is  to  assist -in  the  initiation,  expansion  and 


\ 


TT     Includes  $90  million  in  a  second  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
Formula  from  P^l.  93-380.    Xl^ocation  to  States  on  the  basis  o-f 
phe  number  of  cfiildren  in 'each  State  ag^d  3-21  multiplied  by  $8.7^ 
ratably  reduced,  with  ^  minimum  $3D0,000  grant.  ^ 

2^/    Double  appropriation  changing  program  to  advance  fj)^din|.J^ode . 

3/    Includes  90  millipo' f roa  second  supplemental  .  .  ^ 

>4/    NeVformula  from  P.L.  94-xl4:^:  Maximum  each  State  i^  entitled  to  receive 
7     for  tjiat  year  is  equal  to  ntim^er  of  handicapped  chyildren  401k  ^"^l 
receiving  special  education  and  related  services , multiplied  by  a 
specified  percent  of  the  n|tional  average'  per  pupil  expetSiture. 
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Improvement  of  programs  and  projects  for  the  handicapped  (ages  3-21 
years  of  age)  at  the  preschool,  elementary  and  secondary  levels.     The  grants 
are  intended  to  sefirve  as  a  catalyst  to  increase  programs  for  handicapped 
ch^ildren  on  a  oomprehens^ive  basis  involving  both  Federal  aijd  local  resources. 

Program  Operations. 

•From  FY  75  through  FY  76,  non-matching  grants  weTe  made  to  States  and 
outlying  areas,     '^he  funds  were  allocated  to  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  children  in  each  State  3-21  years  of  age  multiplied  by 
$8,75,  ratably  reduced  with  a  minimum  $300,000  grant.    The  program  i^ 
advanced  furtded,  i.e.,  funds  appropriated  in  a  given  fiscal  year  are 
obligated  -for  expenditure  in  the  succeeding  fiscal  year.    Provisions  were 
made  so  that  no  State  or  outlying  area  received  less  than'their  FY  74 
appropriation.     Any  State  requesting  a  grant  is  required  to  submit  to 
the  Commlssioaer ,  through  its  State  Educational  Agency,  a  State  plan. 
State  plans  are  required  to  demonstrate:  (1)   the  policies  and  procedures 
used  to  expand  and/or  improve  the  program*        projects;   (2)  demonstrate 
the  manner  i<i  which  the  administration  of  the  plan  is  to  be  conducted^ 
(3)  p.rovide  assurance  that.-  the  control  and  administration  of  funds  *is 
.pei'formed  by  a  public  agency;  and,  (4)  assure  that  every  attempt  will  Be 
made  to*  identify  and  lodat^.^  all  children  with  handicapping  conditions. 
Beginning  in'FY  77,  the  Education  of  all  Handicapped  Childrea  Act,  P,L, 
94-142,  provides  a  new  SJiate  distriHbtion  formula.     Th^  formula  determines 
the  maximum  funding  level  each  State  is ^entitled  to  receive.    By  formula, 
maximum  funding  is  equal  to  the  number ^of  handicapped  children  aged  3-21 
receiving  special  education  and  related  services  n^^^plied  by  a  percentage 
of  the  National  average  per  pupil  expenditure.    The^P^rcentage  increases 
yearly,  uf)  to  a  maximum  of  40  percen^^n  1982,     This  formula  will  result 
in  the  following  estimated  author izaMBas :  , 

Fiscal  Year  of  'Use  Percent  of  Per  Pupril        Estimated  Full  Funding 

Expenditures    ^  ,  *        A         -  J" 


1978,  *               '    *            5%  $        ,  387  billion 

•  1978  .  *         ♦  10%  ^  ,775  billion 

1980    •  ,  ^                 20%  ^     •    1.320  billioi;, 

'  JL9S1    ^  ,                        '         *30%  '          '            2.320  billion 

1982    •  •                                    40%  -  .         »      3,160  billion 

In  detejrroinlng  the  amount  o^  funds  to  be  allocated  to  each  Sfcte:  • 

-      1)     no  .more  than  42  percent  df  the  numb^  of  all  children 
.  ^        in  the  State,  ages  5-17,  may  be  counted  as  handitapped; 

2)  up  to        of  the  l2  percent  counted  may  be  identified- as 
•    haviag  specific  learning  disabilities; 

3)  5  percent  of  the  total  funds  received  or  $200,000  (whichever 
,    i^  greater)  may  be  used  by  States^ for  administrative  costs; 
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A)    In  FY  7^,  50  percent  of  Paft  B  funds  will  be  disbursed  by 
'States  Co  Iea's  and  iijtermediate  educational  units  if  they 
meet  legislative  r^uiremettts  and  priorities  and  are  abLe^ 
/  to  qualify  for  an  ^.location  of  at  least '$7,500;  and 

W  5)    Par\  !► funds  that  are  retained  by  the  State  and  are  not 


used  for  a^ftnistrative  purposes  must  be  matched  on  a 
4  program  by  program  basis  by  the  State  from  non-Federal 
sources .  ^    .    "  •  ^ 

PtWer  requirements  of  P.L.  ?4-142  are  that  States  provide  an"*  education  v. 
to  all  handicapped  children  that  i^  '  * 

1)  appropriate  and  individualized;         ^  ' 

2)  a^'ilable  to  all  childreir  3-18  by  September  1,^  1978;' and 

3^)    expanded  to  include  all  children  .3-21  years  of  age  bjp^ 
^  Se|5tember  1,  1980,  '  •  •        ^  *  . 

The  intent  of  P.L.  94-1^  is  ro  assist  tlie  States. to  defray  the  excess  costs 
of  educatirig  the  handicapped.     Excess  coats^  are"  defined  afe  those  costs  in 
e?ccess,of  the  amount  normally  spent  on  regular  educational  programs  in  < 
"the  States.  ./  ^  •         '  , 

Program  Scope;  ^»         ^  > 

In  Fiscal  Ye^arri976,  57  noncorapetttive  continuation  awards 
for  State  grant  ^-fJ^grams  were  fund%d.    Approxinately  75t),.0OO 
nifJ^ldrgfL  participated  in  proj^rams.  thar  wf^^p.  partially  si^ported  by  EHA-B 
^ndfr'amounting  t^  2%  of  thi^^totaX  expenditures  ^  at  the  Federal,  State, 
local  and /private  levels-    This' numbef  includes  children  receiving  limited 
jserjicfiasuch  as  screening,  dia^^o^ds  and  pwrescription.    National  estimates 
suggest  tra^  56  -percent  of  ^chool-aged  hanjjjicapped  childre^i  are  receii^mf 
special  education.     In 'some  Statgs,^  however,  Ifess  than  Z$  percent  are 
receiving  sV^ial  education!'    Other  services  supported  by  this  grant  monfcy 
Incltida?  ^)  child  diagnostic  and  evaltiatiT)n  serVices;\2)  program  AliSinistra- 
tion  and  teacher  training;  anfl  3)  direct  services.  .  Program  data  indicates 
tl)at  direQt^ervlces  received  t!^  largest  appropriation  ($136,00O^,-&^8T 
distributed  as  follows:  '  ,'  ^  / 

'    .       '     \  '     ^        ■    ^         •  / 

-  Service  Categories       .  Percent  of  Total  Funds 


Uy 

retarded   '     '      \  '  UZ^ 


1)    Trainable  mentally  ^  0 
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2) 

4 

"Educable  mentally 
retarded 

3) 

' Learning  disabled 
* 

*♦/ 

« 

C»ulv/ U  XULld  l,l.y  UXnLUluev* 

5) 

^ther  hea-lth  impaired 

Physically  impaired 

Visually  Impaired 

'  '8) 

Deaf 

9) 

Hearing  impai-red 

Speech  impaireji 

Sgrvlce  Categories  (contO  Percent  of  Total  Funds 

V 

35Z    '  '  ^ 

n 

9Z 
37.' 

3% 
UX 

$  ,  18%  ^ 

PrograiB  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  "  ^  ^ 

A  foraal  evaluation  o'f  the  State  grant  program  conducted  by  Exot«db  ^ 
^Sy8teB|,  Inc.  in  1972  e]<amlned  the  impact  of  thi^rogram  at  the  State 
^and  l^aL  levex?^    To  obtain  impact  data  at  the  LEA  level  both  grantee 
and  nongrantee  Special  education  projects  were  evaluated.     The  ^ftimary 
goal  for  these  funds  was  for  them  to  be  used  as  seed  mone^lPor  inci5easing 
the  leveJ^f  ^ate  and  local  nuppor^  for  the  education  of  the  handicapped^ 
The  sturfy^ :oncluded  that  the  failure  of  EHA-B  to  |froduc*e  this  intended 
multiplier  effect  coul-d  be  attrAiuted  to  ^the  -  f^c  t/that  EHA-B  is  a  non-^  ^ 
ma^dhing,  nondecreasing  Federal  program  wtthoiit  A  predetapnlned  expiration 
date.    Additionally,  £HA'-B  projects  expe/rienced  an  inability  to  obtain 
State  or  l^cal  ^unds  for  special  educat^.on.     The  lack  of  such  funds 
precipitated  service  cutbacks.     Thg  study  also  concluded  that  the  secondary 
program  goal  of  initiating,  expanding,  and  replication  of  programs  for 
handicapped  children,  was  partiallv  ac^j^ed.  *     *•  '  * 

EHA-B  funds  assisted  SEA's'in  program  planning  and  coordinating  activities 
aoong  school  districts.    The  funds  also  allowed  'most  States  to  increase 
the  level  of  fii^^ncial  support  to  special  education  programs.     Jhe  steady 
indicated  that^State  strategies  wmre  generally  not  consistent  with  REH  » 
guideline^  concerning  the  use  of  EHA-B  funds  for  innovative  programs,/, 
Ihowever,  they  were  not  in  coaflict  wi,th  t'he  legislative  tntent  to  i initiate, 
expand  or  improve  programs  to  meet  the  special  education  and  related  needs 
6f  handi<apped  childretl.     Innovation,^  replication/  and  ^valuation  is  not 
Qonsidered^a  priority  among  SEA  personnel.  \^ 
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Tbe  grantee  LEA's  varieji  significantly  irt  terms  of  the  nature^and  scoje 
of  services  p-rovided  the  handicapped.     School  districts*  in  large 
metropolitan  areas  expanded  spetial  education  and  related  services  for 
the  handicapped  and  iiec^ived  the  largest  share  of  the  Federal  revenue. 

In  rur^  or  remote- LEA's,  EHA-g  funds  assisted  in  establishing  programs  ^ 
to  diagnose  and  service  the  previ£>usly  unserved 'and  the  low  prevalence 
handicapping  conditions  as  well  as  to  increase  community  awareness-  of  the 
special  netds  for  the  han^capped.     Programs  established  for  the  first 
time  in  a  geographical  area  were  not  innovative^  Sr  replicative  of 
establishl£d<*projects.  *  \ 

#  L 

The  outstanding  differei^ce* between  grantee  and  nongrantee  special  -  educa- 
tion projects  was  the  amount  of  Federal,  'State  and  local  support  each 
received.    Nongrantee  programs  received  a  ^gnificantly  higher  share  of 
§tate  'and  local  funds  than  did  graxitee  projects,  _  * 

Another  problem  identi5>ied  by  the  study  is  that  the  EHA-B  per  capita  ^ 
formula  did  not  take,  into  actount  tbe  marked  differences  among  State 
and  local  *gover,nments  in  their  ability  'to  pay  for  programs  for  handicapped 
childrep.     The  formula  did  not  correct  the  existing  situatio^j  whereby  a 
handicapped * person ' s  chance  of  receiving  appropriate  services  depends 
largely  ort  the  geographical  area  of  residence. 

It  is  the  6j>inion  of  the  Office  of  Planning,  Budget  and  Evaluation 'that 
the  new  formula  grant  as  specified  in  P,L^  9A-1A2  does  no&  build  into* 
it  sufficient  safeguards  ^to  overcome  the  shortcomings' of  those  in  93-380, 
EHA-B,  -  '  / 

'Oft^ ^nd  Planned  Hv a  1  ua glpa t u d  i  e s  :       ^   •  .  _  .  _  . 

None  1^ 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  *^ 

1,  B||^eau  of  the  Educatfon  of  the  Handicapped  program  information'. 

2,  Evaluation  t)f  an  Ald-to-States  Program  f or^^'Educaj^ion  of 
Handicapped  Children,  by  Exotech  Systems,  Inc.  ^ 
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ANNUAL' EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Pizpgram  Name 

.Regional  Resou^^e  Centers 
Legislation 


P.L,  91-230, 


Le  vr,   Part  C- 


✓ 

Expiration  Date 
September  30,  1977 


Cervtejrs  'and"  ^rvices  to  Mde t  * 
Special,  Needs  of  thre  Handicapped, 
-  Sec;   621  m 

^EAR 


FU;^^I,NG  HISTORY 


A  *        ■  1966 

•    "       .       -     1967  ' 
-      '  ^  1^8 

196> 

,    »  .  1971* 

1^72* 
>      "  1973* 
1974* 
1975 
1^76 

A       197^  • 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives 


AUTHORIZATION 


7,750,000 
7,  750 , 000' 
10,000,000 


12,500,000 
18,000,000 

19,000,000** 


APPROPRIATION 


5,000',0C>O, 
3, 000, 000 
3,  5^a,0(T0 
3,550,000 
7, 243,000 
7;.243,000 
7,087,000 
10,OCK)rOOO 

9,750,000 


As  indicated  m  budget  documents,   the  Regioftal  Resource  Centers 
Program  was "  establ  ished  m  cxrd^r  to  encourage  the  development  and 
a^lication  of  exemp'lary  appraisal  and  educatioSal  programming 
practices  for  handicapped  children.     The  centers  are  given  the 
responsibility  of'  developing  a  i^ional  support  |Syst^m  in  o^:der  that 
Stat-e  and  locilv  agencies  may  provide  needed  dtiagrip^tic  and^'prescrip- 


i 


*  Totals  of  $36,^00,000  m  1971,   ^51,5.00,000  in  1972)   and  $66,500,'000 
m  1973  wefre  authorized  for  Part  C,   EHA,  which  includes  early 


childhood  projects,  reg^mal  resource  centers,  and  deaf-blind 
centers'.  .The  1973  authorifzation  was  exteny3ed  through  1974  by 
'  virtur^  of* the  one-year  extension  contained  in.GEPA., 


V 


**  Total  aythofiked  for  section  621  is  $19,000,00*0;   other  fumis 

requested'  under  sejction  621  are  $3,250.,000  for  Severeiv/ haAdicJappiEd 
project^p^-    '       *  ^ 


tive't  services  without  the  Assistance  of  the  Regional  Centers.  To 
accomplish  the  goals  and  object^ives  of  this  program,   the  Centers  use 
demon  str'at  ion,   dissemination,  Jtraining  ,'  f  inarKjia  1 ,  assistance  ,  staffs 
experti'se  "and  direct  services.'   -The,  Centers  also*  act  as  backup 
agents  where  State  and  local  agencies  ^have   inadequate  or  none»:vstent'^ 
service  prografas.     Among  n^ajor  activities  of'  the  Centers  are^ 

1.  '  Ider^tif^^cation  of  uns^er^lBd  Handicapped  children; 

2.  ^  Measurdfnent  and  diagnosis  of  handicapped  children 

for  the  purpose  6-t  proper,  educational  placement; 
3.,   Development  o/  educational  and  vocational  programs  " 
for  handicapped  children; 

4,  Provision  of  tethnical  assistance,  to  relevant 
perscnnel",    including  teachers'  and  » pa  rents  ,  -m  ^  ^ 
implementing  appropriate  services  for  th^  handicapped 

^         learner;'^  t 

5.  ^    Periodic  re-examina tion ,  're-pFescr  ipt ion  or  ca'se-  ^  -     *  ^ 

tracking  to^  validate  appropriateness  of  program  "      -  ' 
placement  for  children. 

program  Operations  >     *  '  ,  -  ^ 

#.- 

In  order  to 'meet  the  prograr  -goals  arid  objecti^vee,   grants  and 
contracts  are  awarded  to  institutions         higher  education.   State  v* 
ediTcational  agq.'icies,  or  combinations  of  such  agenc^i^s  ar  institl^ 
tions.     Within  particular  regions  of  th£  U,n ited  .S ta tes ,   grants  or 
contracts  may  be  awarded  to  one  or  more"  loca 1  edUcat lona 1  agencies. 
Projects  are  approved  for  periods  of  36^mpnths.     However  awards  are 
made-  annually,   and  renewed  on  the' basis  of  a  Center's  effectiveness 
and.  the  availability  of  f'l^.s.     Ini  tial' awards  are  riade  on 
a  competitive  basis.     Th^  awards  are  maae  to  pay  tor^  ail*  or  part  or 
the  costs 'Of  the  establishment  and  operations  of  the  Regional  Centers 

Program  Sccoe  '         .   *  *  ■ 

The  fundis  allotted  to  individual   Peqional  Resource  Certers  ranged 
from  S35^,A65  to  $1  ,236,613'  j  witn  the  total   fjA^ing  for  ajl  Centers 
equalin^^]^  000  .  000   in*Fy'l976.     There  ,.wj^l|i3'  Regional  R^outce 
Centers  Aj^k  Coordinating*  Of  f  ice  .     The  (^Kd  mating*  Off  ice  .provides 
technical^^istance  to  the  Regional  Cenfji^ .     Of  the  13  Centers, 
7    (sevenj    are  malt  i-s-tat^ '  and  the  remaining  6'  (six)   are  single  state. 
Multi-3t3te  cejiiteirs,  serve  from  4  -  (four)    to  10-  (ten)  "states.  Popula- 
tion density  is.  the  prime  criterion   for  determining  regiona  1  ^  loca'ti'on 

Program*  Effectiveness  .  ^  .  ^ 

»  * 

The  pr ima ry  Lamitations  on  meet ing  the  stated  objectj-ves  of  this 
program  are :     J  i )    the  una va i l^bi 1 ity  of  validated  "best  practices 
^f '  diagnos  ti;r  procedures,    ii]    insufficient  funds  available  to 
State  and  Iwra 1 , ^ducat lona 1  agenties  to  develop  and  implement 
effective  piagnostic,   assessment,  evaluation  ^amd  re-evaluation 
programs*  arid    (3)-  trained  diagnosticians  "fend  diagnostic  teams 
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'^available  m  si>fficient  n^umbers  or  ^ith  sufficient  resources'  to     ^  ^ 
fuljy^  implement  ^the  requirements  of*P.L.  93-380. 

Program  information  indicates  that  approximately  8i?^,  000  handicapped 
'    children  have  received  setvices^  through  ^hi'fe  prografn.'   Of  this 
ouniber,   it  is  estimated  tnat^, ,  6  2  9  chi  Idren  have  received  services 
directly  fi'om  the  Centers  since  no  athfr  ,|providers  of  services  for 
thpse  children  existed.     These  Center?    (1)   conducted -.screening  and 
'identification  for  1 ,  089  refer  red  children;^    (2)   conducted  .diagnostic 
testing  for  educational  appraisal  of  2 ^629  chi Idren ;    (3)  develpped 
educational  programs  f or  1 ,  406  re f e^rr'ed  chrldren/  and    (4)  conducted 
*   on-site  follow-up  evaluations  of^  individual  program  effectiveness 
fot  3,  425'Children.     Additionally*,   these  Centers  'provided  exf)ert 
advice  and  technical  assistance  tq  S'tate  and   local  officials, 
teachers  and  parents;   and  provided  technical  assistance  in*the 
development  of  3»0  comprohessive -state  plans  for  special  education.^ 
Approximately^lOO  state-level  .personnel  received  inf ormaticm  on ^ 
ex^emplary  case-finding'  and  identification  systems!*  In  addition 
fhe  Centers:      (1)   developed  6 1; expeifimental  programs  for  appraisair^ 
and  programrning;  J2)   (Conducted' 105  separate  workshopa^  for  SEA  • 
,  ^  personnel   m  appraisal  and  educational  program;ninA  techniques;  and 
(3)   conducted  163'  demonstrations  o^  st^te-df- the-art  appraisal  and 
educational  programming  techniques  at  the  LEA  level. 

y  .      <  .  ,   %  * 


Ongoing  and  Planning  Evaljation  Studies  .  ^ 

None  ,  '        '  . 

Source        Eva  laa  t  ly.  ^Data  '  ^ 

Bureau  of   the  Ed'jca'ti::n  for  the  fiandicanped  crogrSmmatic  data- 
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ANNUAL  ^VALUATIOJ}  REPORT  ON  EX)UCATI(J^  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 
Deaf  Blind  Centers 
Legislation; 

P.lT  91-230,'  Tltl^  VI,,  Part  C 
Onters  apd  Services  to  Meet  Special 
Needs 'of  the  Handicapped,  Section  622 


ExpiratioQ  Date ;  '  ' 
September  30,' 1977 


Funding  History 


Year 

1968 

1969 

1970 

i971* 

1972^ 

1973* 

1974*, 

1975 

1976 

1977  y 


grogram  Goals  and  Qbiec|;ives: 


.Authorization 
S  '  3,000,000 

■  :>,ooo,ooo 

7,000,000 


15,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000' 


Appropriation 


*'  1,000,000- 
4, 000.,  000 
4;5Q0,000  ' 
7,50O*j000 
10,G^D0,000 
U, 055, 000 
12,000,000  ' 
16,000,-000 
16,000,000 


-According  to  the  statute,  the  purposej^f  this  program  is  to  provide, 
through  a  limited  number  of  modej  centers  for  deaf-blind  children, ^a 
program  designed  to  assist  these  children  in  reaching  their  full  * 
potential  for  commDrrlcation,   t>o  enable  ^uch  childt^en  to  par.tic ipate-ln 
society,  and  to  reach  self  fulfillment,     Tifis  is  accomplished  by  working 
with  these  children  as  early  in  life  as  feasible,  bringing        bear  thofee 
specialized,   intensive  professional  and  allied  services, ^methods  and  . 
ai4s  that  are  fou/id  to  be  effective  for  this  purpose.    -       fx       >  •  ' 

Program  Operatioir:  '    .  .  '.        .  ** 

Grants  or  contracts  are  made  with  public  or  nonp.rof it  *,pi^ivate  agencies,' 
organizations,  or  fnstij^utioij^  tq  pay"  for  ail  or  part  of  the  cost  of 
establishing  repident^l  facilities  and  fof  the  operation -of  centers  for 
deaf'-blind  children.     The  determination  whether  or  not  to  make  a  gr^nt 
•or  contract  for  this  purpose  is  based  'on  the  availability  .of  existiifg 
'services  and  the  assurance  that  a  center  can  provide: 


*Totals  of  $36,500;000  l£\  1971,  $51,5OO.,O00  in  1972,  and  $66 ,  500, 000*  in 
1973  were  authorized  f^  Part  C,  EHA,  which  included  early  childhood  - 
projects,  regional,  resource  centers,  and  deaf-blind  centers.     The*  1973^' 
authorization  w'as  extended  through  1^74  by*virtue-of  the  'one-y*fe^r  * 
eittpO€i6n-  contained  in  GEPA.  .  ^/  - 


1.  comprejieiisive  diagnostic  and  evaluati^^  servicffis"  *fof^ 
'deaf-Slind  -children;  *  \         il    * ' 

2.  ,a  program  for  the  adjustment,  orientation,  ancJ  education 

of  deaf-blind  children  which  integrates  all  the  professional 
and  allied  services  necessary  for  these* children; 

(  ^  *  '     ^     ^  ■  •       .  ' 

3.  effective  consultative  services  to  parents,  teaqhers, 
and  others  who  play  a  role  in  the  education  of  these 

'  childrert. 

\  . 

These  services  may  be  provided  to  deaf-bli^  c^ildren^(and  where  applica- 
ble., to  other  persons)  whether  or  not  the^rre^ide  fnMihe  center,  may  take* 
place  at  locatibns  qthe??  tjian  the  center,]  and  may  include  transportation 
.of  .children,  attendants,  and/or  parents, 

Progratt  Scope;  T 

It  hasJbeen  estimated  that  approximately  50%  of  the  funding  for  deaf- 
blind  progi;ams  eome  from  State  and  local^government ,     In  FY  -'75  there  were 
10  Centers  serving  deaf-bli^d  children.    Of  these  10  centers  only  one  ic  a 
single  , State  Center  wi^h  an  allocation  ^     of  $633,968,     The  .largest 
,allocaticni,        $1,925,000,  is  fot  the  Center  serving  New. York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delav^re,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,     The  services 
are  rendered  through  the  Center^ and  through  250  subcontractors,  and 
include  full-trime  educational  services,  part-,time  counseling,  inservlce 
rraining  for  patsonnel  and  parents and  other  supportative  services. 

According,  to  progi;am  dat'a,/6f  the  estimated  ■  5,000  to  7,000  deaf-blind 
children,  5,052  have  beenyident if ied.     Of  the  identified  children,  1,369 
are  receiving  no^full-tiHte  or  partr-tiioe  "education  s6rvices.^    An  'addltronal" 
300  dea-f '-blind  children  now  receiving  part-time  educational  services  are 
in^nee'd  of  full-time  eSucational  programs.     Average  per  pupil  cost  for 
full-time  educational  programs 'is'  S3, 759  ^nd  3,216  children  are  » 
receiving  ful  1-t ime"  education  programs  I'^art-time  per  pupil  costs 
avetage. approxiraately  $1,000.     The  average  per  pu^il  cost  for  al^- 
educational  services  is  $2,427, -  ^  ' 

Program  Effectiveness  and'^  Progress :       .  .  ^ 

^fwmatlon  provided  by  the  program  suggest-s  that  the  major  drawback  in 

iching  the  program's  goals  is ^he  ^cute  shortage  of  trained  tiicher  and 
teaVher-aide  persortnef.     If  is  eV^jnated  that  an  additional  500  to  600  * 
teai^ers  at'e  needed  to  meet  the 'ne&?Si.^f  the  .known  population  of  dea^- 
blih)i  children,  whereas  current  training  programs  are  producing  40  to  50 
fluaXififed.  teachers 'yearly.     Anot*her  limiting  factor  is  the  Anadequa'cy  of 
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facilities;   thcu:;M  fai„ili:i-_3  arc  r.*/aiiabre,  "-ez  tj  De  -odifi^d  or 

rer.caicd*  to  cer.^fit  c'-'-iSt^  c-i^-ir-.".  1:^-.  pr:  ^ri-  5:2::  -.^Crit.s*  that  a-^. 
additional  d-aterrcnt  re  arc  [jr^'^rv:  success  1=  lac^  of  availability* 

of  17.  s  cruet  ion  a  1  ^^^Tterial^  z^C  'tJz^r'jIz^y'.' 

PrograQ  roniJi:crirg  l^.fo^^at  ic*.  ^r.-licates  '  :^ -t  :  v  Ce-i'ters  ha\  c  bac"- 
successful  iTi"  ter-.s  cf  reac^i^^  ir.creasir.g  i.-^srs  of  Ccaf-Dlirid,  childre*^ . 

In  FY   76  the  or5:;:^:r  served  a  :otal  of  ^,521  c'^^ildren.     Of  thosfe  served, 
3,216  received  f-all-ti-e  educatio-^al  servi*ces;  -6?  ctbers  '.'ere  served  ca 
a  part-tinitt  ba^is;  and  S33  r.ew  chilaren  recei';ed  diagr.cstxc  ar.ck  evaluative 
services*  "  -  '~ 

The  4,521  childrc.  served  ir  T:'  76  comrarcs  favcrablv  '-^r'-.^,17C  ir 

rf        x-ind  vf'Dms^^.ts  a  s-absta-.tial  ir.crea^c  over  P".'  69  'hen  10C;chilcren 

were  sen,'ed  by  six  centers.  ^ 

Despite  this  evidence  of  grc/th,  considerable  regional  variation  e.-.ists  ^ 
in  ainour.t  and  quality  of  ser'^^ice  provided ,     The  Bureau^  is  currently 
reviewing  the  centers^in  preparation  *for  establishing  basic  -ninipvaa 
standards  of  service  for  the  entire  program. 

Ongoing  and  Pla-^nad  Kval'^aticn  Si'idie^^-       -  ^ 

A  contr^-wit  has  been  ^-t  to  Abt  /.seoci-^res,  Ir.c,  ,  Carbrid^e,  "iassachu^etts 
for  the  purpose  of  pssessir^  tne  resources  .ivailab^e  frr  sevevely  handi- 
capped cnildres.  st^dy  -.yill  evaljate  ai^'^uacy  of  rervices  for  a 
national  sarple  of  ICC  projects  for  i*^:.:  Itutio/^  which  iircvide  'services 
to.  deaftrblmd,   severely  nentally  -retarded,  severely  e-^^otiionally  disturbed, 
and  nUltiple  handicapped  c"Tldren  and  %'outhr  ^"^'^"^study '  shpuld  ccnpleted 
in  FY  77.    .  ^   ^  '  ^ 

Source  cf  Iva^-^atlo^'  Tr-z^.:  ,  <\  *  ^  '4 


Bureau  of  ,tre  'Kd^catior;  of  t^?  r'andlcap^ed  Coer^ii^nal  Data 

Asses?~e'^t  ^-f  -^-'ailabl:-        2^r~-?'^  'cr  Serv:cc9>to  Several-,  '^'andici'^r't^d 
Children ,   Aot  Assaciate^. ,   I-^:.     (esti'^atea  c:~o--ation  date?  Dciccnoer  1^7^)^ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION"  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Early  Childhood  Education 

^ 

Le'Rl slat  ion  ;  . 

P.L.  91-230/ Title  VI,  Part  C- 
Centers  and  Services  to  Meet 
Special  Needs  of  the  Handicapped, 
SecSl^B 

Year  Authosization 

■^196^  S  1,000,000 

1970  ^  10,000,000 
1971* 
1972  . 
1973 
•197-i* 

1975  25,500,000 
197t  36,000,000  ' 

19/7  38,000,000 


Funding  History 


,  Expiration  Datg; 
September  30,  1977 

Appropriation  # 

$.  9^5,000 
'^,000,000 
7,000,000 
' 7,500,000 
12,000,000 
12,000,000 
14,000,000 
22,000,000 
22,000,000 


A' 


program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

According  to  bydget  documents  and  statute,  this  program  was  designed  to 
build  the  ca^city  of  State  and  local  educational  agencies  and  to  pro- 
vide comprehensj.ve  services  for  hand;icapped  preschool  children  (bTrth 
through  8  years  of  age).     The  program  supports  demonstration  and  out- 
reach proTGcts  in  an  attempt  to  accomplish  this  purpose.     The  Federal 
strategy  is  t?o  work  cooperatively  with  States,   through  public  and  private 
non-profit  agencies,   to  demonstrate  a  wide  range  of  ec^ucationkl ,  thera- 
peutic services,  and  coordinated  social  service's  in  order  to  help 
establish  competent  State  and  local  programs  incorporating  the  best  of 
demonstrated  early  educational  practices  for  fiandicapped  youth. 


The, outreach  proje.cts  have  ,the  objective  of  assisting  othej"  agencies 

or  'programs  in  provicjing  effective  programing  for^ younj^fendicappeci 

children,.     This  is  accomplished  by  help ing%:hese  agen^jWfcreplica'te 

t.he  pro-^ect  model  or  h^jor  components , of  it;  providing^^Curce  assistance 

to  progT;^ms  wishing  j:o  provide  components  of  it;  providiitJjL  resource 

assistance  to  prpgrans  wishing  to  provide  services  to  handft^pped 

cj^ldrtn*;  '^nd  bv  training  personnel  of  othex  agencies  or  pro^isams. 


^Totals  of  $36,500,000  in  1971,   $51,500,000  in  1972  ,.  and  $66, 500, 000 '  in 
1973»  were*  autljorized  for  Part.  C,  ERA,  which  includes  early  childhood 
projects,'  regional  resource  c«iters,  and  deaf-blind  centers.     The  1973 
authorization  was^extended  through  197d  by  virtue  of  the  one-year  extension 
contained  }n  GEPA..  .    •  {  '  ^  ,  ' 
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Program^ Operations ; 

This  program  authorized  under  Part  C,  Section  623  of  the  Educatiotl  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  provides  grants  aod  contracts  annually  on  the  basis  * 
of  national  competition;  ^aoii  model  demo4iti:ation  is  approved  for  a  . 
three  year  period,  but  received  second  and  third  year  funding  on  the 
basis  of'  successful  performance  and  availabil'ity  of  funds.  Projects 
which  have  Successfully  coipp  leted  *the  demonstration  phase;  i.e.,  proven 
their  sucCiess  and  se'cAired  assurance  that  the  basic  project  will,  be  con- 
tinued frcin  State,   local,  private  or,  other  funds,  become  eligible  to  apply 
for  outreach  funding.     Each  of  the  demonstration  models  developed 'under 
this  prog;ram  has  the  responsibility  of  including  the  following  components-: \ 

a)  developing  and  demonstrating'  services  for  young  children 
with  handicaps;  procedures  for  assessment  of  child  progress 
and  program*  evaluation; 

b)  meeting -the  needs  of  parents  and  family  members  for 
counseling  and  emotional  support,  information, 
opportunity  for  observation,  practice,  home 'carry-, 
over  and  involvement  in  project  planning  axitd  • 
evaluation; 

^  *  ' 

♦        c)    provision  of  iiise'rvice  training  to  increase  volunteer, 

paraprof essional  and  professional  s'taff  effectiveness;  ^  '  ' 

>/  ■ 

d)  coordinetioh  with  other  agen^cies,  especially  the  public 
school;  and 

e)  dissemination  of  information  to  professionals  and  to  the  • 
general  public  concerning  comprehensive  progfratnming  for 
young  children  with  handicaps, 

^rogratn  Scope:   ,  *    ,  ^ 

According'to  program  data,  approxiiiately  1,000,000  pr^-school  children  > 
(0-8  years  of  age)  have  handicapping  conditions.     Approximately  30%. 
of  these  chfldren  are  being  served  in  varying  degrees  through  demonstra- 
tion and  outreacrh  projects.  Head  Start  and  day  care  pro^rama,  public 
education  day  programs  and  through  State  supported  activities.  ,      ,  ' 

In  FY  76  prbfects  fun^pd  were:  38  new  and  6S  conti'^ln'?^\l]fem6nstration 
model  projects  with  total  obligations  equalling 
and  39  Continuing  outreach  projecTts  with  oJ)l igatlor*! 
1.  new  technical  assistance  project  with  \Tf  obl'igatior 
15  new  state  implementation  projects  with^^i^mding  e^xfz 
and  four  severely  handicapped  projects  with  funding  ■'^i?  $670,000.  tn 
total  192  projects  were  supported  via  -this  pJogram,^ 


) 


*  ■*  it'* 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  -Progresg^:  »  * 

Program* information,  based  Qn  FY  19^3  project  reports  indicates  the 
following  measures  of  ef rectivene^w 

.    •     ■  <^ 

657  children  graduated  to  other  programs  wtfich  previously 

would  not  accept  them;    '  j 

513  children  were  placed  in  special  education  classes; 
*k  *•     .  »  , 

886  children  progressed  sufficiently  to  be  approved  for  ' 
enrollr^t  in  regular  kindergarten  6r  day.  care  programs; 

The  implications  of  these  d^ta  are  that  the  program^has  been  effective 
in  increasing  services  pr*ovided  to  young  handicapped  children. 

FY*  75  ^rog'^ram  data  of  the  ^ireet  inpact  through  the  "deironstratipn  and  . 
outreacti  activities  are  as  follows^ 

%  •  ' 

Children  receiving  direct  services  through  demonstration  • 

projects  *  '\  '         ^  9,936 

Parents  served  through  project  activities       ^  ^  17,907 

Personnel  trained  to  work  with  the  handicapped  chfld  ;^9^23 

Number  of  chjpldren  served  in  projects  developed  '  ^ 

a  result  of  UCEEP  assistance  33,394^ 
r 

Number  of  repHcated  prajects/components  899 

A  formal  evaluation  of  Section  623  was  conducted  bv'Battelle  Columbus^ 
Laboratories  fro||  Sept^ber  1973  to  June  1976,     Analyses  irrdicated  a 
'positive  program  impact  in  t^e  personal-social,  adaptive,  cognitive,  and  . 
coiranunitat ions  growth  a'reasi  (with  the  greatest  impact  on  "Person'al-Social 
development):.  Of  all  handicap  groups,  educable  mentally  retarded  appeared 
to  show  the  gre^test^ overall  gain,  as  did  children  with  longer  ^treatment 
periods;  -  For  all  handicap  groups,  there  was  nonsignificant  impact  in 
Motor  developments 

Projects  .that  had  medium  child-staff  ratios  (i.e.,  4.8  to  6.81I),  that 
were  home-based  (as  contrasted  with  center-based)  and  that  had  developed 
and  used  their  own  curriculum  mater i als ^ appeared  to  have  the  greatest  impact 
on,  handicapped  children.  ^  ^ 

\K  follovf-up  was  conducted  to- determine  where  graduates  of  HCEEP  projects 
|were  placed.     About  two-thirds  di  the  graduates  were  placed  in  regular 
school  classes  and*  rcgula'r  schbol  classes  witfe  anciMary  special  education 
services;  three-quarters  "of  the  graduates  followed-up  were  placed  in  public  * 
schools.  ^  ^ 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None 

J' 
 f  Evaluation  Data: 


Bureau  of  Education  for  ttie  Handicapped  programmatic  4ata  Evaluation 
of  the  Handicapped  Childten's  Early  Education  Program.  Battelle 
Memorial  Instit-trte,  completed:  June  1976 


\ 
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ANNUAL  EVALVATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION*  PPOGfLiJ-tS 


Program  Name : 

Severely  HandicapiHW  Prdjects 

Legislation :  ^      ^  ^. 

♦  • 

Yund^  were  requested  in  1376  under  ParT  C, 
Section  621;  however^  the  aythoricy  used' 
to  Operat*  these  projects  is"  derived  irona 
P,l^  91-230,  Section  "624.     Fund^lng  for. 
Section  62A  projeats  may  origin'ate\n 
any  Section  of  Part  C  which  has  specific  * 
authorizations.    Prior  to  i976,  funds  from 
various  sources  supported  thqse  'projects. 


Funding  Histo: 


Ye 


'   '  .1974 
■  1975 
1976 
1977  • 

Program  Goal-s  and  Obiectives: 


AuthorizatiOTT 

y 


£xpirati<!in  Date: 
September  30,  1977 


Appropriation^ 

$  V.247.O00 
3.826.000 
3,250,000  * 
5,  cot)  ,000 


A^coijfding  to«budget  documents  the  primary  goal  of   thi*s  program  is  to. 
establish  and  promote  programmatic  pragticcs  designed  to  meet  the 
educational  and  traiaiag  nee-ds  of  severely  handicappefl  children.  The 
ultimate  goal  in  the  education  and  training  of  th^bavdicopi?ed  is  to 
enable  these  children  to  become  ^as  self-suf fir'cient  as  possible;  reducing 
their  need  for  institutional  care  and  incre'iG;Li^cr  their  opportunities  for 
self-developipent . 


:o^**eVen 


TJie  Federal  strategy  is  to  e^ntually  cover 
lated  mul ti-S tate  regions  with  deaonstratiorjpa 
needs . 


tates  or  sparsely  popu- 
aporopriate  to  State-wide 


^  1^/    Funds  in  1974  derived  from  Part  C,  Section  621  (Regional  Resource 
^ters),  Section  623  (Early  Childhood  Proj^ects)  and  Part'^CMedi^ 
Servic^^'  and  Captioned*  Filas).     Total  authorization  for  Part  C  in  : 
1974  was  $66,500,000;  for' Part  F.  ?>0.000.000.  . 

2^1    Fund^^  in  1975  deprived  fron  Pare  £,  Secti^-^  621  fRe^icnal  Resource 

Cer.t  0  and  Scctic^  6^-3  (  ^ar ly^hi Idbood  ^Proj ec t'o Total  authferi- 
zati-;    for  both  Sections  is  $3S.^^.0C0.  '    '  . 


_3/   .Funds  m  1976  d^riy^d  fro'^  Part  C,  Section  621  (Regional  Resource 
Centers).     Auth^^y  i.-at  ion  Slf^iOO^.OOO  for»*tbaL  Section  ir  1976." 

4/    Funds  in  1977  derived  from  Part  C,  Section  62^  (Regipnal  Resource 
Centers)*    AuthorUation  wa^  l9 ,000 ,000  for  that  Section  in  1977, 
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Program  Operations^  '        i.  * 

In  »order  to- a'-,complish  the  objeccivesr  of  »chis  program,  contracts  are 
.  awarded  compe titively^  on* a  one-year  basis^  with  cchtinuat^-on  funding 
for  a  second  and  third  year  based  upon  project's  effectiveness,  re-.  * 
—        pticability,  and  a'^ailability  of  funds.     Eligible  contractees  are 

^tate  departmeittIS  of  special  education ,  tnterriediate  or  local  education 
^     agencies »  institutions  of*  hig];er  education,  and  other  public  or  non- 
profit  private  agencies,  .  ^  ^  ' 

Program  Scope  and  Effectiveness: 

% 

PxQg£dn  data  indicates  that  approxlma^tely  366,200  severely  handicapped 
children^^fe  receiving  some  se^rvices  from  Fedferal,  State  and  , private 
sources.     Program  staff  estimate  that  there  are  1^^04,948*  severely 
,  handicapped  children  (ages  0  -  19)  in  the  Nation.    0£  these  children, 
A'65,000  are  severely  or  profoundly  mentally  retarded;  and  905,000  are 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed  (autistfid  and  schizophr^enlc)  and  34, 948 f 
,     have  multiple  handicap^,  ,  ^  '  . 

Comparative  statistics  prepared  by  OE  ;lndicate  that  the'  total  number  of 
^severely  handicappfed  children  needing  specialized  services  has.  remaiyd  ^ 
constant  over  the  past  six  years."    The  least  Severely  handicapped  are 
gradually  being  integrated  into  less  restrictive  service  environments 
but  past  decreases  have  been  offset  by  increased  identification  of 
severely  handicapp'ftd  children  who  do  requiTre  specialized  services. 

^    I'n  FY  76,  24  projects  jjere  funded;  11    were  new  awards  and  13  were  ,non- 
^         competitive  continuation  awards.    All  of  the  original  10  states  whicli 

had  OE  ~  funded  projects  in  1974,  the  first  year  of  this  programs  opera- 
tion»  are  supporting  projects  which  replicate  OE-developed  models  or  which 
have  developed  new  models  for  demonstration.     In  this  fiscal  year, 
.  .    ,    approximately  1,244  children  participated  in  denonstration  projects. 


Ongoing 'and  Pl>anned  Evaluation, Studies  :  -  .  • 

None 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data:  ^ 

Bureau  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  program  information. 
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program  Name ; 

Regional  Vocational,  Adult,  and  Postsecondary  Programs  * 


LeRlslatj-on; 


P.L.  91-230,.  Title  VI',  Part  C, 

as  amended  by  P.L.  93-380  —  Regional 

Education  Programs^  Section  625 


Expiration  Date: 


Funding  History 


Year' 

.1975  ' 
1976 
1977 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 


Authorization 

$  1,000,000  ,y 
^  Indefinite 
Indef init4 


O^ceinber  30,  1977 


A^propriat  ion 

$  575,000' 
2,000,000 
2,000,000  , 


^  The  legislation  defines  the  goal  of^  this/program, as  providing  vocational, 
techtrk|aJ.,  postsecondary,  and  adult  ^'durational'  opportunities  for  deaf 
and  ot?|Kr  handicapped  persons.     This  Virogram  is  directed  ^o:  l)  'car'eer 
..education  and 'the  supportive  servijte^  ^elatjive  to  career  placement,  and 
2)  teaching  of  skills  necessary  far  successful  and  rewarding  functioning 
,    in  daily  life.     Prggranis  includeM>u,t  are  not  limited  to^  preparation  for 
job  placement  in  the  whfte  collar,  skilled  and  unskilled  occup-ational 
categories,  /   /-  * 

-     ^  •         /      ^/  » 

Program  Operrations:         *    /     '  * 

Grants  or  contract  may/De  awai^&i^  to  institutions  of  higher  education, 
including  junior  and  Gojmiunit^  colleges,  vocationarL  and  technical 
institutions,  and  otKer  appropriate  nonprofit  educational  agencies. 
The6e  grants  and  jo^tracts  are  awarded  for  the  developjient  and  opera- 
tix)n  of  specially/de^igned,  0r* modified  program^  of  vocational,  technical, 
postsecondary,  or  adult.^education  for  deaf  or  6ther  handicapped  persons. 
Priority  consl^rabion  is  given  to: 

1)  pr<^grams  serving  multi-State  regions  or  large  population 
caters ;  ,      ^  ^ 

^  ^ 

2)  /programs  adapting  existing  programs  of  vocational,  ^ 
fechnical,  post-secondary,  ot  adult  education  to 
the  special  needs,  of  handicapped  persons;  and  ,  J 

f  If"*, 
*  3)    programs  designed  to  serve  areas  where,  a  need  for 

sych  ser,vj.ces  is  clearly  demonstrated. 
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Prograa  Scope  and  Effectiveness:     "  ^ 

In  FY  76  a  total  of  13  programs  were  >  funded ,  10  of  which  were  <new  ^iwards. 

The  leyjl  of  funding  for  the  programs  was  determined  by  the  natute  and 

level  of  services  provided  and  the  types  of  handicapping  conditions 

addressed.     The  total  number  of  handicapped  persons  served  this  fisc^ 

year  was  2,654  of  which  800  were  mfeiitwlly  retarded,  and  786  were  dear  or 

hard  of  hearing.  '  ^  "  7 

s 

The  types  of  services  provided  to  students  included  tutoring,  counseling, 
recreational  activities,  not^rakingj  Vtiterpreting,  wheelchair/personnel 
^attending  and  adapting  instructional  me^^ia. 

Since-this  ]>rogram  is  so  new,  no  data  on  its  effectiv^ess  and/or 
progress  is^  yet  available.  *  ' 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation: 

None  * 
Source  of  Evaluation  Da^a; 

Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  programmatic  information^ '  ^ 
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•ANlfUArEVALUAXION'  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


$peciml^£ducatlon  Manpower,  Development 

tlon : '  ' 

9i-230,  Title  VI,  Part  D 
^Training  Personnel  for  the  Ed^icatlbn 
of  thm  Handicapped,  Sections  631,^  632,  634- 

Year 


Funding  History 


1966 


1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
€9?1* 
;.972* 
1973* 
1974* 
,  '  1975 
1976  ' 
/     '  1577 

Prop'am  Ggals  and  Objectives; 


\ 


Authorizatfon 

$  19,500,000 
29,500,000 
34^000,000 
J  •    :f7, 500,000 
'  #^7^000»000 


^45, 000, 000  • 
5?, 000, 000 
SQ, 000, 000 


Expiratio^  Datet 
S^ptetnber  30,  197? 

Appropriation 

$  19,500,000 
24,500,000' 
24,500,000 

29;ooo,ooo 

35,610,000 
32,600,000 
34\  645,000 
,  39,^6t),000 
39,615,0d0  . 
37,700^,000 
40,375,000 
45, ^^5, 000 


i 


According  to  budget  docuiuents  the  objective  of  this  program  Is  to  ensure 
an  adequate  supply  of  educa^tlonal  personnel  competent  \to,  deal  with  the 
special  educational  problemi^  of .  the  handicapped.  *  This'  program  provides 
financial  asslstanciB  for  theWralning  of  teachers,  supervisors,  j^^minlstra-- 
tors,  researchers,,  teacher  educators,  speech ^orrectlonlsts,  an<fflther  , 
special  services  personnel  such  as  specialists  In  physical  education  and 
recreatiott^  music  therapy,  and  paaiaprofesslonaLs.  '  Persons  trained  und^r 
this  program  come  from  a  varlet^  of  prcrfesslonaL  baqicgrounds  and'tVaining  Is  not 
limited  to  persons,  with  a  background  In  educacdfcn.  *  - 


*iC  toUl  of  $6^500,000  In  1971,  $87^000,000  In  1972,  and  $103,500\000  In 
'  1973  was  authorized  for.  Parts  D,  EHA.    The  1^73  authorlzatlot^  was  extended 
through  1974  by  vilrtue  of  the  oneryear  extension  contained  in  GEPA.  }  ^ 
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Program  Operations; 

Itt^order  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  prograirif'^  th^  program\  awards  y 
'   grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  State  ediicatipn  agencies,  and 
other  appropriate  nonprofit  agencies,    Grante^'are  placed  under  a  block 
grant  system*    The  block  grant  system  allows  greater  flexibility  in  the 
use  of  Fedetal  funds  than  was  possible  under  the  previous  s^t6m  of  alloca- 
ting fixed  support  grants  to  a  fixed  stipend*  level.     Thus  the  new  system 
allows  for  funding  allocations  based  on  various  Vriorities  of  differential 
needs  such  as:  stipends,  faculty  salaries,  or  curriculum  development.  All 
awards  are  made  on  a  12Tmonth  basis  and  the  program  is  forwarded  funded  with 
the  minimum  award  being  $1,000  and  the  average  award  approxinjately  $70,000,  * 

^  Program  Scope; 

Ft  76  (Governing  academic  year  1975-1976)  aasis«ance  vas'  provided  to 
approfcLmately  8,030  pre^service  students,  13,^0  in-sdtVice  students  and 
11,543  regular  classroom  teacher?  through  723  projects. 

Through  these  723  projects  the  following  activities  were  initiated  or 
continued :  , 

l)f   attention  focused  on  the  educational  personnel  needs  of       ^  ^      '*  ' 
severely  handicapp^ed  children;  '  ^ 

1^        2)     training  of  minority  group  specialists  to  se.rve  the 

^^^^ducational  needs  o.f  minority -group  handicapped  children; 

3)  early  childhood  training; 

4)  paraprof^sional '  training;  ^  ^ 

5)  training  of  regular  classroom  teachers  to  meet  the 

needs  of  handicapped  children  in  regular  classroom  situations. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress;  / 

jProgram  gftaff  estimates  that  in  order  for  the  edudational  system  to    ^  ^ 
meet  itgr'  full  service  need  commitment  of  500,000  teachers,  an  additional 
260, OOy  specially  trained  teachers  are  needed. 

A  fonnal  evaluation  of  the  Manpower  Development  Program  was  conducted 
durij(g  1971-72.    The  data  suggested  that  Title  VI-D  support  was  an 

^rtant  factor  in  attracting  and/or  retaining  about  one-third  of  the 
sti^dent  grantees  in  special  education.     Fot  the  remaining  grantees,  the      '  * 
lancial  support  tended  to  facilitate  a  commitment  which  had  already 
ben  made;'i»e.,  it  enabled  them  to  receive  their  degrees  sooner,  or  to  ' 


< 
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obtain  certification*  in  "specialty  areaa'*.    There  was  no  significant 
difference  in  the  retention  rates  of  special  education  teachers  who 
had  received  VI-D  grants  as  students  and  those iwho  bad  received  other 
fome  of  support;  i.e.,  other  federal.  State  or  university  grants, 
stipends,  etc; 

The  dataj^lso  indicated '  that  recipients  of  Title  Vl-D  grants  Vere  not 
dlscribuceoy  aMong  specialty  areas  in  propor^oa  to  need  estimates. 
Students  \ended  to  be  overrepresented  in  thr  field  of  sensory  disorders 
and  widerr^esented  in  the  field  of  learning  ^disorders.    Students  were 
also  unevenly 'distributed  with  regard  to  race  and  sex:  they  tended  to 
be  predominantly  white ( 96Z) /^nd  female  (78Z),  with  males  clustering  at 
the  hl^er  levels  of  graduajte  study. 

'  The  evaluation  study  recotmnended  a  heavier  investment  in  SE^  progra 
to  retain  l^gular  c^assroom^  ^eachers  and  those  special  education 
teachers  needing  certif icatiOh,    Strategies  for  improving  the  distribu-  * 
tion  of  ^Ctidents  ^long  dimensions  of  race,  sex  and  specialty  area  were 
also  recoanended.  ^ 

Ongoing,  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

wone  planned^for  at  this  time, 

.Source  of  Ev.iluation  Data:       V  * 

An  Evaluation  of  Federal  Programs  to  Increase  the  Pool  of  Special 
education  Teachers;  RMC  Research  Corporation  (19V3). 

Bureau  of  Education  for  th^  HarfdiciRjped  program  informat^n  \  ,  i  ^ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
I 


Program  Name 


Rec-ruitraent  and  Information 


Legislation 


P.L.   91-230,  Title  VI,'  Part  D- 
Trainincf  Personnel  for  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped, 
Sec.   633  \ 


Expiration  Date 
September  30,  1977 


.   FUNDINd^  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1966 
.1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 

*  1971* 
1972* 
1973* 
1974* 
1975 

I  1976 
1977 


AUTH0RI-2AT?ON 


1,000, 000 
000,000 
1,000,000 


500,000 
Sio, 000 
1,000,000 


APPROPRIATION 


250  ,000 
475,000 
500,000 

•  500,000 
664,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 

1,000,  000 


Program  Goals  and  Ob3ectives 


this  Droaram  was  d#^slaned  pnnour»'^« 

ninate 


Accordmq  to  the^statute,       .  ,. 

people  to  enter  the  field  of^  spepial  education,  to  dissemi 
information  and  provide  referral  services  for  parents  of  handicapped 
children,  and*  to  assist  them  in  their' attem^s  to**Locate  appropriate 
diagnostic  an<i  educational  programs-  for  their  children. 

Program  Operation 

This  programs  operates  by  providing  non-ma tchinq^  grants  or  contracts 
to  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organizations,  or  institu^ 
tions  with  the  requirement  that ^such  funds ^ be  used  for: 

1)  .encouraging  student^  and  professional  personnel 

to  work,  in  vaf^ious  fields  of  education  of  handi^aooed. 
children  and  youth  through  developing  and  distribu- 


*  A  total  of  $69)  500,000  in  1971,   $87,000^000.  in  1^72.  ap/ 

$103,500,00Q  in  1973,  was  authorized  f«  Part  D,  EHA.     The  1973 
authorization  was  extended  through  1974  by  virtue  of  the  one-year 
extension  contained  in  GEJ^A.  *  * 
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ting  imaginative  materials  to  assist  in  recruiting      .  , 
personnel  for  such  careers,  ^nd 'by  publicizing  existing 
forms  of  financial  aid'which  might  enable  students  to 
pi^rsue  such  careers,  o^ 

disseminating  information  about  the  programs^  services, 
rid  resources  ^  for  the  education  of  handicapped  children, 
or  providing  referral ^services  to  parents,  teachers,  and 
other  person^especially  .interested  ^n  the  handicapped. 


Program  Scope  and  Effectiveness 

In  FY  1974  funds  continued  12  referral  centers  operating  through 
Health  and  Welfare ' Councils ,  designed  to  assist  parents  and  other 
persons  in  obtaining  'the  most  appropriate  services  for  handicapped 
c;Jiildrien.     Additionally,  regional  television  and  radio  campaigns 
were  undertaken  in  concert     with  other  Dep^rtment  of  Healtl^, 
"Education  and  Welfare  activities  concerning  the  handicapped,'  in  a 
Concerted  effort  to  coordinate  information  systems  and  to  aid 
regional  cmd  State  program's  in  attracting  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  teachers  required.     In  FY  *74  referral  services  operated  in 
approximately  100'  cities. 

In  FY  '75  approximately  25  referral  centers  existed'  (the  main 
center  is  located  in  Massachusetts')  which  disseminate  informationa'l 
services  throughout  the  country.     Ac'tivit^es  include:     1)  providing 
progreun  information  to  approximately  50,000  new  parents  through 
Closer  Look  ads  and  mailing  from  the  Special  Education  Information 
Center   (SEIC)  .     This  newslett.er  reaches  about  $200,000"  parents  on 
a  conliiious  basis?   2)  establis'Kment  of  a  regional  replication  in 
the  Southwest,  ^jvhich  included  medical,  mental  healtji,   social  and  edu- 
cational referr'al  and  ^informat  ion  services;   3)^  conducted  a  showing- 
on  bo^  commercial  and  public  stations  of  a  TV  program  designed 
to  increase  public  rawareness;   and  4)   continued  to  target  reGruft- 
menf  information  td  increase  the  nOmber  of  special  and  regular 
educators  with  a  particular  understanding  of  the  needs  of  minority 
and  bilingual  handicapped  children'.  . 

In  FY  76  three  projects  were  fiintfed.     These  v^ere :  1)  Federatiqn 

for  Children  with  Sf)ecial  Needs- which  is  a  pilot  project  with 
one  year  funding  for  giving  grants  to  local  information  units; 
2)   Information  Clearinghouse,   and?   3)   Media  Outreach  Campaign. 

Ongoing  and  Planr^ed  Ev^uation  Studies 
None 

Sources  of  Evaluati9n  Data 

Bureau  of- Education  for  the  Handicapped  pifogrammatic  information. 
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Program  Name;  / 
Innovation  and  Development  ^ 

Iregislatlon!  Expiration  Datfe; 


P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI 

,  Part  E 

\- 

September  30 ,  ] 

Research  in  the  Education  of 

t 

the 

*  Handicapped,  Section 

641  and 

Section  642 

c  * 

Apijropriation 

^ Fundi nR  History 

-  Year 

Authorization 

1965 

$  2,00^,000 

'  $  2,000,000 

1966 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

1967 

•9,000,000' 

^    iS,  000, 000 

• 

1-968 

12,000,000 

»  11,100,000 

1969 

14,000,000 

12,800,000 

1970 

'          18,000, OOP 

13,360, oao 

1971 

•27,000,000  ^ 

15,300,000 

1972 

35,500,000 

1^,755,000 

.  1973* 

4$,000V000  . 

9,916,000 

1974* 

9,916,00(5 

1975 

15, 000,000'  • 

9,341,000 

1976* 

20,000,000 

11,000,000 

• 

1977 

20,000,000 

11,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

According  to  budget  documents  the  innovation  and  developiaent  activities 
attempt  to  improve  ^the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  educational" 
system  and  its  provisions  for  handicapf>ed  children  by:    ^uppor^ing  the 
development  and  validation  of  new  service  models,  by  packaging  that  , 
information  in  usable  form,  and  by  systemati'c^lly  assuring  that  this 
information  is  placed  in  appropriate  Uaftds. 


*In  April,  1975,  litigation  was  set tJledi which  resulted  in  the  release  of 
$12  ,"550, 000  apprdpriAted  under  the  1975  continuing  resolution.     Of  these 
funds  $3,035,897  is  being  used  in  the  Innovation  and  Development  program 
during  the  FY  76,  increasing  obligationaiover  1976  appropriation^  by  that 
amount,*  All  activities  with  FY  .73/76  monies  will  be  of  a  one  year  nature 
and  will  not  be  extended  beyond  FY  76.     The  1973  authorization  was  extend 

through  1974  by  virtue  of  the  one-year  extension  contained  in  the  General 

Bducat^tf^l  Provisions  Act, 
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Piygraa  Operations;  ^       ^  , 

TWs  Iprogram  addressfes  the  improvement  of  educational  opportunities  for 
handi(Sipped  children  through  support  of  decision-orientfed  research  and, 
rel^l^  activities.     Support  includes  grant!  or  coi^tracts.  f  or  research, 
stiry^^,  or  demonstrations,  relating  to  education  cff  handicapped  children. 
Additionally,  grants  are  made  for  similar  activities  relating  to  physical 
education  or  rec/eation  for  handicapped  children.     Actl\tlties  are  irjtegrated 
in  a  planned  pattern  to  support  teacher  training  and  the  special  service 
functions 'of^ the  total  Federal  program  for , handicapped  ^children. 

Grants  and/or  contracts  are  made  to  St^te  or  local  educational  agencies, 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  other* public  or  private  educational 
or  research  agencies  and  organizations.  »  These  are  awarded  on  the  basi^ 
of  a  National  competition.     Proj^ts,  are  approved  for  periods  ranging  from 
1  to  5  years;  but  awards  are  generally  made  for  one  year,  with  cont^inued 
funding  based  on  quality  performance  and  availability  of  appjoj^riat ions. 

Program  Scope  and  Effectiveness; 

In  FY  7*6^146  projects  were  supported;  of  these,  95  were  new  efforts  and 
51  yere  continuations  of  projects  begun  in  previous  years.     TheSe  projects 
supported  the  fpllowing  types  of  program  activities;  programs  for 
orthopedically  and  othe^rwise  health  impaired  children,  programs  for  learn- 
ing disabled*  children,  hearing  impaired  children,  programs  for**the 
mentally  retarded;  programs  for  speech  'impaired,  •  visually  impaired,  and 
other  programs  classified  as  non-cat6gorical.     The  largest  expenditure 
was  allocated  to  non-categorical  jjrogi^ms.      $lightly  more 
than  half  of  the  total  fpnds  available  were  used  to  support  research 
a'ctivities  and  the  remainder  used  to  su8[port  demonstration  and  deveftp-r 
ment  efforts.  .  *  ' 

New  awards  in  FY  19'/6'were  distributed  as  follows:    $2,035,897  for  Early 
Childhood  activities.     $7,100,000  for  Full  School  Jactivities,^!, 100, 000 
for  Career  Educa^tion  $2,200,000  for  Severely  Handicapped  programs, 
$1,200, OOp  for  Personnel  Develoj^ment,  $400,000  for  Child' Advocacy  programs. 

In  the  past  the  Innovation  and  Development  program  has  been  criticisied  for 
its  lack  of* clearly  defined  program  goals  and  objectives,  and  its  selection 
of  particular  research  projects  for  funding.     However,  several  change* 
were  implemented  in  FY  74  in  order  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  this 
program.     Research  funds  not  previously  committed  for  continuation 
awards  were  targeted  on  specific  projects  solicited  by  RFP's  and  specific 
grants  announcements*.     Projects  w,ere  selected  systematicalj.y'  to  reassess  and 
to  fill  gaps  in  the  knowledge  base. "  The  new  targeted  program  reflected  a 
reassessment  and  prioritizing  of  research  issues  based  on  the  advice*of 
professionals  and  constituent  groups  obtained  through  conference^  and 
panel  meetings. 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation;  ^ 

None*  '   '  S  •       ^  ' 

Source  pf  Evaluation  Data; 

Bureau  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  program  data 
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'  ANNUAL  EQUATION  Bl^PORT^N  ED^CAIKSN  PROGRAMS 


Bcogram  Name:*         J*'*.-  ^  ; 

miia  ServJ-ifed- •and  Capt?itoned  Films 

P.L.  91-^50,  ^«ile  -V.I,  Part  ^ 
,  Instructional  MeAla  for^the 
Handicapped,  Section^ 652  and  653;  as 
amended  by  P.L.  93-380, ;Section  620* 


Finiding  History 


1966 
1967 
1?68 

.  1969 
1970 
>971 

•1972 
1973 

«^ 
5 

A976 

1977 


Program  Goals  and.  Objectives; 


Ao^oArizatian 

$  3,000,0^0 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
.   10,000,000  ' 
12,500,000 
15,000,000 
20,-000,000 
000,000 
18,000,000 
22,000,000 
22,000,000 


flxpirkyion'  Date; 
.  Septciafcer  30,  197^ 


Appropriation 
'        -  » 

$    2,800,00t)  ^ 
2,800,000  ' 
•  '2,800,000 
4,750,000 
6,500^000 
6,000,000 

•  6,000,00Q  ^ 
13,000; 000  * 

•  13,000,000^ 

♦13^250, ooa  ' 

16,^250,0001/ 
19,000,000 


As  indicaited  in  the  statute  and  budget  documents, the  purpcfB^  6f  this 
program  is  to  help  provide  the  handicapped* leanjer  wltK  special  educa- 
tional, mater  ial^.     This  includes  producing  and  distrilyutl-ng^ educational 
^  media  for  Che  use  of  handicapped  Arsons,  their  pdr'ents,  their  act^ual  • 
and  potential  employee,  and  other  persons  directly  involved  in  work'    .  - 
for  the  advancement  of  the  handicapped;  trs^ning  persons  in  the  use  of  - 
educational  media  for  ^he' instruction  of  the  handicapped.    This  latter 

V  pur'pose  is  bein^  advanced  through  the  operation  t>f  a  National  C^n^er 
\rf"Media  and  Material's  for  the  Handicapped,  (NcfinMH)  and  .a  system  of 

special  centers  called' Area  Learning  Re9ourcfe* Centers  (ALRt's)  which  focue 

V  on  demonstration  ^amt  tepinical  a^fstanee  to  the  States 'to  assig't  them. 
In  utilizing  media  and  baterials'^  for  the  handi^pped;    An  equally  . 
important  aspect. of  , the! program  is  to  Dtomote  the  general  cultural       ^  \^ 
and  Educational  welfare \5f  deaf  persons  by  captioning  and  distributing" 


1/    In  April,  1975^,  litigation  was  ^settled  whith  resulted  in  the  release  of 
$12,500,000  aggropriated  unlier  the .1973 iContinuing  Resolution* .  Of  these 
funds,  $1?»012^32  was  used  in  tfie  Media  Services  and  Cap.tioned  Films 
.progrAA  duting  fiscal  year  1976-,  increasing  obligations  over  1976  *y 
that  .amount.  ^  -  '        -  " 
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motion  picture  flllfe  and  other  media.     The  purpose  of  ftiis  program  in      .  ^ 

both  caAs  is  to  provide  maxiitium  access  to  learnin-g  vexperierices  for 

liandicapped  children ' through  the  development • and  demonstration  of  the    ^  .  . 

best  available  practices  and  the  efficient  management  of  materials 

and  human  resources*  ,  ^         ^  ♦    •  '  . 

,     •  •  ■    ■        '        -        .   '     '  ■. 

P  rogr  am  Qp^  ^  t  ion  s :  -  ^  ^  * 

To  accomplish  the  .MSCF  program  objectives,  a  loan  service  has  been 
established  for*  captioned  films  ^or  t;he  cfeaf  an<f  related  educational  media  ' 
for  the  handicapped*.     Educat;Lonal  materials  are  made  available  in  the 
United  States' for  nonprofit  purp'oses  ta  handicapped  persons,  parqpts  of 
iiandicapped  persons-,  and  other  persons -directly ,  involved  in  activities 
for  the  advancement- of  the  handicapped*     Activities  peririissable  for  this 
purpose  include:   the,  acquisition  of  films  and  other  educational  media  , 
for- purchase,^  ^ase  or  gift;  acquisition  by  ^^se  or  purchase  equipment'  ^ 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  the  ajyuHMflkn tracts  a^e  provided 
for^the  ^captioning  of  films  and  for  ^^Ifl^^^^BBPon  of  f^lms  arid  other 
edtjcational  media  and  ev^uipment  thrDu^^^^^^^^ools  f^Kfejnfe  handicapped    *  ^  * 
and  ather  appropriate  agencies  wl>ic?h  serve  as  local  or  JjKiona^  centers 
for  such  distribution.     Add^itionally ,  grants  'of  contrac^^rovjde  far  ' 
research*  in  the  use  and  production 'of* educational  and  training  media. 
^Provisions ^ are  triads  for  the  distribution  of  the  materials,  for  utilizing 
the  services  and-  faqi^ties  of  .other  governm^tal  agpfencigs  and  for 
accepting  gj.fts,  contributions,  aa^d  voluntary  and' uncompensc^f ed  services  • 
of  individuals  and  organ'iza,tions.*    Prpja||fs'  are  approved  for  period  of    »  \ 
up  to-  36,  months,  but  awards  are  made*  annually,  with  renewals  funded  on 
the  l^asis  of  a  project's  effectiveness,  the  •replicabil^.ty  of  its 
elements  and  availability  of  appropriations*  '  '  - 

Pro^raro  Scope  and  Effectiveness:  '^^^^^  «  * 


Ifl  FY*76  the- national  s^tem  provided  ynatetials  and  techniques  for 
edUcatf'ing  handicapped  .children  through  13  Area  Learning  Resource  Centers; 
six  of  which  serve  individual  states 'while  the  remainitig  Seven  ser^*e  up 
to  ten-  states;    Additionally,  there  are  four  special'^off icps,  the  National 
Center  on  Educational  Media  and  Materials  for  the  Handicapped  (NCEMKH) , 
and  6ver  800  State  and  local  "associated  center's",  an'  increase  of  over 
500  irom  FY  75,  established  with'.the  assffetante  of  'the  national  system. 
In  addition,  captioned  ^ilms  and  television  ne«/s  distributed  to  deaf 
adu-Lts  and  to  sfchools  and  classes^ f^r  the  deaf  reathed  an  audience  of 
approximately  16,000,000  people.     During  this  fiscal^  year  the  following 
Vtyp*es  'of  activities  were  supported  under  this  program.  *  ^ 

1)  Captiokned  films  ,for  the  deaf  r.  > 

2)  Captioned  TV  &  telecommunications  '  * 
t          '  ^         ,                                                  '        '         -  ' 

3)  Area 'Learning.  Resoarce  Centers  '  ^ 
•                     •                                                               .  »^ 
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4)    Natloiial  Oenter  on  Educational  ^edla  &  Materials 

^  ■» 

5>    Natioial  Theatre  of  the  Deaf 

6)    Hfrketlng  and  Implementation  activities 


ProgtAtt  data  or  ^  the  Impact  o$  ^J-BC  systeq^  indicate  that  several  system 
functions  ha4  overlapped  am(|^|f  the  various  Individual  centers  (e.g*, 

'computer  retrieval  of  matfcrlkli).    Furthermore,  these  centers  did  not 
aliiays  have  clearly  defined  sphftres  of  responsibility  apax^  from  th^ 
Regional  Rasourb?  Centerguyhich  were  funde<i  under  Title  Vl-Part  C.  To 
aitka  more  efficient  use  of  the  total  ^ys^em  resources,  and  to  centralize 
thtiT  several  system  fiaictlans  whlc\  had  previously  overlapped.  Congress 
authorized,  und< r  Section  633,  EHA,  0£  to  establish  a  national  center 

^oa  Educatlonar  (edia  and.  Materials  for  the  Handicapped. 

With  regard  ta  the  film  41strlbuj*^  services,  OE*  has  ob?J|lned  limited 

iffic 


co^t-effectlvenciss  data.  They  i^lcate  that  the  search « for  new  knd 
mora  economical  measLres  of  film  dejlvery  has  lowered  the  cost  per 


viewer,  anymore  ef ticlent' distributl 
showing  per  prli^t  p^r  year.    Plans  are^ 
films  and  other  'educational  Toe^Kf^  on  a 
handicapped  children. 

Op go lag  and  Planned  Evaluation; 

None      ,  * 


methods  have  expanded  the  average 
iderway  ^to  supply  training 
-qost  basis  to  teachers  of  all 


J 


Sauj^ce  of- Evaluation  Data? 

Bureau  of  the  Education  of  the  handicapped  pfogram  data 
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ANNUAL  .EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Naae: 

•Specific  Learning  Disabilities 


LeglslatloP: 


P.L,  91-230,  Title  VI,  Part  G- 
Speclal  Propam  for  Children  With 
Specific  Lemming  Disabilities 


Funding  History 


Year 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974* 

1975 

1976 

1977  ' 


Authorization " 


12,000,000 
20,000,000 
31,000,000"  ' 
31,000,000 

10,000,000 
20,000,0001/ 
20,000,000 


Expiratio^^yte: 
September  30,  l^l) 

ApprotTrlatior: 


-'0  - 
$1,006,000 
2,250,000 
2,750,000 
3,250,000 
3,250,000 
5,000,000 
9,000,000 


r 


r 


Program  C^als 


^Objectives ; 


According  to  statutfe  this  program  was  designed/to,  stimulate  State  and 
local  provision  of 'comprehensive  identification,  'diagnostic  ,^  pre8c1*lp- 
tlve  a?id  educational  services  for  all  children  with  specific  l^ahiltvg 
disabilities.    This  program  supports  model  programs  an^  supportive 
technical  a^^istance^  research,  an^  training  activities.    It  also' 
^  provides  for  early  screening  progr^s  to  identify  th6se  children;  for 
dl'ssemiriation  of  informatfo^  about  the  learning  disabilities  programs;  % 
and,  for  replication  of  modex  programs  ojt  program  components. 

J  ,       -    r  ^ 
R&ognitioW  of  this  discrete  type  of  }(andic|ip  has  been  relatively  recent 
and  Federal*  activities  are  designed  to  help  define  the  nature  of  the 
.    disorders,  to  stimulate  adoption  of  ^arly  screening  procedures,  identify 
*  treatment  approaches  and  to- stirifcl/te  an  increased  supply  of  teachera  ^ 
trained. to  the  problems  of  the  affected  population. 


ERIC 


*The  1973  authorization  was  extended  through  1974  by  virture  of  the  ope- 
yeai^  extension  contained  in  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act. 

1/    J>  April  1975,  litigation  was  settled  which  resulted  in  the  release  of 
$12,500,000  appropriated  under  the  1973  Continuing  Resolution^     Of  ttiese 
funds,  $500,000  Aas  used  in  Specific  Learning  Disabilities  program  diirlng 
fiscal  year  1976;^ increasing  obligations  over  the  1976  appropriation  by 
that  wunt.  •  r^f^r^  ^ 


/ 


Program  Operations;        ^  ^ 

In  order  tp  Ijuplement  this'  progfara,  which  i«  .forward  fundedVgfants  and  ^ 
coptracts  are  awarded  annyally  through  national  competition  and  arC  made 
to  institutions,  of  higher  education,  State  and  local  educational  a|encies, 
,an§  other  public  and  private  educational  research. agencies  and  orgaiHzations 
-{jgranCa  can  be  made,  only 't.a  nonprofit  agencies  or*  organizations)^  - 

To  qualify  for ^a  grant  or  contract  an  of feror  must  focus  his  efforts  intone 
Of  mdire  of  the  follpwing  areas:  ^ 

1)  research  and  related  purposes  relating  to  the  education  of 

children  with  specific  learning  disabilities;  and/or 

<^ 

2)  professional  or  advanced  training  for  educational  personnel 
who' are  teaching,  or  preparing  to  t^ach,  children  with  these 
learning  d|^rders;  of  such  training  for  individuals  who  are, 

.  or  are  prH[rin^  to  be,  supervisors  and  teachejrs  of  such  * 
personnel;  and /or 

3>    dev^^lo^ipent  and  oi>eration  of  ^odel  centers  for  the  improve-  * 

^^pneakiifc^education  of  specific  learning  disabled  Individuals; 
•   _  Centers  are  required  to  screen  and  identify  learning  disabled 
children  and  provide  diagnosis  end  evaluation;-  develop  arjd 
P^»#ct  rao4el  programs,  assist .  appropr  iate  .educa'tional  agencies,  * 
organizations,  and  institutions  in  niaking' such  > programs 
airailable  to  other  children  with  specific    learning  disorders; 
evaluate  and  disseminate •nev  methods  and  techniques  to  other 
\  agencies/organizat  iqrti^ . 

Program  Scjjpe  and  Effectiveness; 

'■  /   ■  ^ 

In        yS^a'-total  of  Al^projects  were  funded;  of  these^  25  wer^  new  awards 
and  16  w^re  noncompet it^-ve  continuatipn    award^    This  program 
served  9,85fe  children,  an  increase  slightly  gr«t^r  than  1,000 -a bdve 
the  number  of  children  served  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Approximately 
3,800  parents  werp  provided  with  materials,   information  and  referrals, 
and  2,500  parents  were  provided  with  coun^selin^  services. 

Population  d^^ta  based  on-  i974*-19'75  State  plans  indicate  tha^t:  "  ^ 

1)     1,966,000  children  vere  estimat;ed^  to  haye  learning  disorders; 

2\.  235,000  children  receive  special  instructional  services  and; 
;    ,  ,  ^  * 

I),    1,735,000  (88%  of  the  estimated  target  population)  receive 
•  ^  ^  no  s'ervice*.  -  •    A'    ,  5  * 


/ 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies !-  .  ' 

A  contract  to  evaluate  this  program  was  awarded  to  American  Institute 

for  Research,  December,  1975  and  Is  scheduled  to  be  completed- December  31, 

^        "  '  '  '  / 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data;  '  -  j 

Bureau  of  Educatlo^^pr  the  Handicapped  pjfogram  data."  ^     ^  ^ 
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I.  t  Evaluation  of  Prograias_^or_Career_,_0£CupatlonatT'  and  Adult  Education 

The  common  purpose  of  these  programs  is  to  bridge  tV^  gap  between  education 
amd;W0rk*by  enabling  individuals  to  learn  about  a  .wide  range  of  occupations, 
to  make  a  rational  selection  of  a  career,  area,  ^to  p^afepare  -for  ^ployment'in 

...  .    .    \      .        .  -\ 

specific  occupation,  and  to'be  employed.     The  i^ew«^t  of  these  prognams, 
«     -        t  f  ^  ^  , 

'       '  '*  N     "       .  '  ' 

Career  Education,  provides  a  new  way  "Of  looking  at  Education  .from  ki-nder- 
garten through  post'-secondary  schooling.     Initial  csphas:|^  has  been  on  ^ 
building  a  broad  understanding  of- different  typfes        work  at  the  elementary 

♦  Level  and  rl«6er  developing  .de(?is;Lon-mak:^g  -skills'  to  utilize  thi§  knowledge 
'    *  '  "        *  ^        '       ,     ^*    '    #^  \  . 

alo^lg  vitM  a ''knowledge  of  self  in  choo^in^  ^ti  o  cc  u'^itl  on .     Vocational  edu- 

%  *  •        'I       ^  ,  *      -  , 

•  cation^pick^  \ip  af  the  secondary  level  and  concentr|,tes  ori  more  spe^cifiQ 

*       '     I  •    '  ^  t  •     .  '  * 

^knowledge  and  ^training  needed  f on?  seLecte4  6ctupati6ns'.     At,tention  is  also 

'being  giv^n  to  vocational  training  Sit  the;  post-secondary  level.  Adult 

- .  •  .       . '  •  ■  '-"\  :   ■  ■  ^  ■    ■•    •  . 

.    eduoat.ion,  under  existing  legislatiorfy  crtmc^t^trates'  primarily  on  those  who. 
a^e.^naol^  to"  be  Employed  a*t  higher  skill  l^veis  because- o^  a  lack  of  basic 

;  ■  ■  -       «>  ■•  • .      *      ■  / 1 .  \ '  • .  "  ■ 

.language  and  ■Gon;putQj:ional  skills  as^  represented  by  completion  of  the  8th 

grade  or  by  a:  bigh-school  dip'loma.     Jxicreasfn^  attention  in  tlie  education  of 

^    ^dults  is  being  given  to  the  concept  of  "functidnaj  compet.ency"  as  represented 

*by  the*  tasks  aia  adult  must  pertor/if  to  cope  'aderquately  in  our  SQCiet^.  The 

'  .  .  .  ^  *     "      .  ^  '         '    •        \    ^'  r  .  .  • 

intt^uctlj^u  of  , legislation  cfn  "Lifelong- Learning'*  ^11  probably  -result  in  a 

further  expansion  of  activity  in  adult  education.  «        -         ^  ^ 

'  '  '    \^  /  • 

'i^rogifafhs  in  the  career-6cc<ipational-adulf  .category  are 'of  two  basic  types: 

•(1)  -Federal^  programs  wlldch, atJ^Ocate  ftinds  to  States  on  a  fornjula  basis  with 

the  States  jnaking  decisio^.  on  the  uej^e  of  such  funds,  and  (2)  Commissionef  *s 

:    '  *^      '  '     .      .  *  * 

.disc ret ionarj^  l^rogralns  in  Vhich  allocations  of  fundd  are  made  through  com- 


^      '     p£titlve  awards  o»  grants  or' contracts  .    In  general!^  studies' of' the'jaon-dfs-- - 
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/  •     •  "*   •  '  •"  ,  ■     '  / 

cr^tlonary  progrADS  show  them  to  be  .responsible  for  growth 'in  vocatiofcaXe^u- 

;  \  -     '  '  [    ^  '  ^    ^         .    ^         ,  ' 

'cation  entollments  but  thdse  programs  ate  no  more *or  less  affective  in  terms 

of  «,educatfonai  achievement  than 'other,  curricula^     A  study  of  schotol-super-* 

^  "7 

V     vised  work  education  programs  shows  that  cooperative  education -prolrams,  as 
Intended^^o  provide  studeiHts  with  work  experience  in  jobs  related  t6  their 
occupational  training^  progratas,    Wqrk  study  progra^lfi^^^et  their  basic  objec- 
tive,  which  is  ^fi  keep  students  in  school  by  providing -them  with  financial 
assistance.     The  study  does  indicate  the  need  for  improved  management  of  the 
ptograms.    The  GAO  report  on  Vocational  Education  andVmost  USOE  studies  re-^  . 

port  Ip sob 1 ems  with  Federal;  State  and  local  management  and  the  need  for  ad- 

.  t '  " 

4itioftal  planning  and 'management  capability.     The  Education  Amendments  of  x 

t976  address  many  of  the  management  issues  surfaced  in  the  GAO  report,  the 
*    •*  '  •  •  ,  *  *  ' 

study  of  •vocational-' programs  for  handicapp'ed' students  and  other  USOE  studies. 

m 

Aii^ong  th^  discretionary  programs ,        evaluation  bf  one^  Vocational  Education 
/  Exemplary  Projects  (Part  D^^VEA),  was  reported  last  ^ear,  and  a  second  pro- 

s 

■  gtam,  that  in  Career  Education,  was  surveyed  .tffis  year.  The  Vdcation^al  Ex- 
emplary Projects  were  used, as  th,e  basis  of  a  Ga6^  Report  on  Career  Education 
which  recommended  that  greater  attention  be  given  to: 

Analyzing  problem^  in  career  education  implementation 

/  .... 

at* the  junior  and  senior  high  levels  so  that^^ppropriate 

'  -   Actions  can  be  taken  to  improve  program  effectiveness. 

—  Emphasizing  tq  projects  th*  need  to  orient  afed  train  , 
. /teap hers  In  the  implementation  of  career  educati*on. 

—  Increasing  efforts  to  include  career  education  in  \^  ^ 
J[                 teacher  training  programs-  at  the  college  lev^l. 

Increasing  efforts  to  develop  appropriate  measures  - 
of  the  impact  of  career  education. 
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'improving  evaluations' of  career  education  pfoj^cts  so  they 
may  be  use'4  to  assess  project  results  and  to  provide  a  basis 
for  making  project  improvements  and  so  they  may  be- used  by 
V  local  education  agencies  in  considering  career  education  alter- 
natives.     Ijnprovements  needed  include  (1)  estab^lishing  measurable 
program  goals  and  .objectives  for  career  education,  (2)  requiring 
^  ^  projects  to  establish  goals  and  objectives  consistent  with  thos« 

of  the  overal'l  program,  and  (3)  requiring  projects  to^dequately 
plan  for  evaluation,  including  the  collection  of  baseline ^student 
performance  and  cost  data.     (GAQ  Report:     "Cafee^  Education,"  ' 
dated  JanV^y  26,  1976.) 

•  The  rcp6rt 'on  "ckreer' Educa tion  in  ttte  Public  Sc;hocls,  1974-75:    A  National 

• '      ^  V '       '  • 

Survey*'  was  completejd  and-  forwarded  to  the  Congress  irt  May  1976^  This 

'        ^  .   -    M '  ^  ^^^^      ,  .  -        ^  f        '        ,  : 

study,  whicK  was  mart4a>^  byTUiblic  Law  93-380,  showed  that  interest  in 

career  education  was  wide-spread  in  the  United  States  but  that  broad  imple-> 

mentation  had  just  begun.     Although  52  percent  of , the  nation's  students  were 

in  districts  where  at  least  one  of  15  major  ca«?reer  education  learning  activ- 

idies  was  broadly  Implemented, ^ only  a  fifth   (21%)  were  in  districts  where 

over  half  of  the  15  activities  we#e  well  established.     Since  the  Public 

Jaw  wjifch  mandated  this  survey  was  the  same  one  which  authorized  0E*8  Career 

Education  program,   the  Congress  presumably,  in,tended  the  results  of  the  sur- 
*  >  '  .  )  • 

vey  to  provide  a  starting  point  for  future  measures  of  the  results  of  Federa 

funding.^  ,  H^re,  also,  *the  introduction  of  new  legislation  on  State  planning 

*will  result  in  expanding  concepts  and  activities^ in  career  education. 
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ANNUAL   EVa'lUATION   REPORT   OK  ,  ' 

EDUCA.tlON  PROGRAMS 

PrpferaiD  Name:  ^ 

.  Vocational  Education,-  Program  for  S^udenXs  with  Special  Ne^dj 
Llgls  >a  t  ion :  Exp i ration  Date: 


Vocaxion^l   Education  /ret   of  Sep  tember  -30  ,    1982  ' 

1963  as   amended    196  8  ,    i^-a  r  t   A.       '  . 
Section,  102    (b)    and  amended 

by   Public   Law   94-^82  ^  ,         .  ' 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


1969 

$      40^  00.0  ,000 

-0- 

19  70*' 

40,000,000 

$  20,000 

,000 

197  1*  . 

,50,000,000 

20  ,000 

,000 

19Z2 

'60,000,000 

.  20  ,000 

,<5oo 

1973 

60,  00O',OO0 

20 ,000 

,000 

1974 

60,000,000 

20-, 000 

,ooor 

19  7  5 

60  ,000,000 
♦  60,000,000 

'  "20,CJ00 

,000  . 

1976 

20  ,000 

,000 

1977 

30-,*0O,0O0 

9t 

^20  ,000 

,000  1/ 

Program   Goals    a  n  d  e  c  t  i  v  es 


Unde  r  Section  '102(b) 
amended  in  1968,  fund 
providing  support  for 
handicapped  persons) 
handicaps  that  pre v en 
education  program.  F 
<,areas  of  high  concent 
Sefvic'es  and  programs 
nonprofit   private  sch 

P^ToAram  Operation: 


of  Part  A  of  the,  V 
s    arle   provided  to 

progi*ams  and  serv 
who  have  academic, 
t  them  from  succee 
unds  shall  be  'alio 
ration   of    vouth  un 

may  also  be  provi 
oo  i  s  . 


ocational    Educati'on   A^t,  as 

assist    the  States  in 

Mces    for   persons    pother  ^han 

socioeconomic,    or  other 
ding   in   the, regular  vocational 
cated  within    the   State  to 
employment   and   school  dropouts 
ded    to   eligible    students  in 


Grants^  are    allocateo    to    the   States   by   formula,   with    no   matching  ' 
required,    to   .jssist    in   providing    support    for    p\rograms    and  services 
for    persons   who   are   unable    to  succeed    in    regular    vocatiotial  programs 
because   of    p.oor    academic    background,    lacW  of   motivation,  and/or 
depressing    envir*onmental    factors'.      Programs,  are    concentrate'd  within 
the    States    in    communities  .where    there   Is    high    incidence   of  ^outh 
unemployni'cr;t   and   high   school    dropouts.      Spe'^ial   services  ^in'd^- 
programs   arq   provided    the.sft  youth   apd   adults    to   erfcoua^g^^    them  to 
stay    in    school    to   aoquirfc    t?he%academic,and   occupation a^l   skills  needed 
for    successful    employment   or    to    continue    to   pursue    their  career 
preparation. 


Special  services  include  special  I'y  tr-ained  teachers  in  remedial  and 
bilingual   specialties,    staff  ,    additional    counseling  services, 

facilities    access  i,bl€»    to   a   h  i  g^^Bn  c  e  n  t  r  a  t  i  o  n   of    these  students, 
and    instructional   ma;:eridls   anc^^uipment   best>  suited    to    thetr  needs 
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and  abilities* 

Some  of ,  the  ateas  where  these  Tunds  have  been  expended  are  those 
where  English  is  a  sepond  language,  rut^l  depressed  communities, 
low-cost  housing  developments  in  the  inner  city,  correctional 
institutions,   and  off-reservation  locations  with  a  predominance^of 
Airterican  Indians'.  '  .       '  - 

Program  Scope;  ,  •  ^ 

States  reported  161,633  students  received  services  an.d/or  programs 
'  ^funded  by  this -author ity .  ^ 

^Program  Effectiveness  and  Pispgress: 

State  reports  do  not  describe  'the  kinds  of  services  available,  the 
effectiveness  of  such' services  in  improving^student  retention  and 
completion  in  occupational  training  programs  or  other  impact  data.^ 

The  target  population  for  this  program  is  the  same. as  that  of  the 
Part  B  setaside  for  disadvantaged  -sti^entS';   however,   some  States* 
use  this  money  for  populations  they  ordinarily  do  not  serve  such  as 
thbse'  in  cor^^^Jonal '  progi:jams  ,aod  school  dropouts. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation*"  St^dies^: 

The  "Assessment  of  VocatiOT^^l  Education  .5 tj^idents  for  Disadvantaged 
Students"  described  under  Part  H  of  tfiis  report  includes  the- 
Special  Needs  program  funded  under  this  authority  as -within  the  scope 
of  work. 

Sourc<6S  of  Evaluation  Data: 
^  Annual  State  Vocational  Education/ Reports 
St^te  Advisory  Committee  Reports 
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Program  Name; 


ANNUAL   EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Vocational  Education  -   Basic  Grants    to  States 


Legislat i  on 

Vocational   Education  Act  of  1963* 


Expiration  Date 
N'on  e 


as  amended, 

1968,   Part  B 

and 

»  ^         amended  by ' P 

.L.    94-482  * 
- 

FUNDING  HISTORY 

YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

^965 

$156,641,000 

•  • 

1966  * 

209  ,^741,000 

'     '  1967 

2^2,491,004}  * 

1968 

252,491,000 

1969 

314^,^00,000 

1^70 

*    503,  500,000'  ' 

19^1  ' 

602, 500,000 

1972 

602, 500,000 

^  # 

1973 

504,000,000 

1974 

' 304^000,000 

19^75  ' 

504,00T),000 

'  1976 

504,000,000 

1977 

450,000^000 

.Pro2,ram  Goals  and 

Ob  1 ec  t  i  ves 

APPROPRIATION* 

$156,446,000 

209,741,000 
♦  248, 216,000 

249,300,000         •  r 

248, 316 , 000 

300, 336,000 

315,302,000 

376,682,000 

376,^82 ,000 

405,347,000 
.  420,978,000 

415,529,100 

4\13  8  2,  275   \l    * '// 
* 


Existing   legislation   auyiorizes   Federal   grants    to  States   to  assist 
th,em   to  maintain,    extend   and    improve   existing   programs    of  vocational- 
education,    to   develop   new  programs   of   vocatLonai  education,    and  to 
provide   part-time   eraj^loyment    for  youths  who   ne-ed    the  earnings  from 
such   employment    to   continue   their  vocational    training   on  a  full-time 
basis,    so    that   paj^^ons   of   all   ages    in  *communi  ti  es   of    the  3tate  will 
have   ready   access    to   vocational    training   or  'retraining  whi^ch   is  of 
high   quality.  ^  ,  -  '  ' 

For    the   first    time  vocational   education   funds   have  been  appropriated 
on  an  advance   basis.      This  will   enable  States    and   local  school 
officials    to   plan  more   efficiently   and*  effective.ly  by  knowing  in 
advance. of    the  school  vear  what   Federal   assistance  will  be  available. 

Consolidations   «.nd   increased   State^  a  c  c  o  un  t  ab  i*l  i  t  y   arfe  mandated  in 
the  Education  Amendments   of    19  76  ,  "to  bdcome  effective   ix\  fiscal- 
year   1978.  ^  ' 


*  This   does   not   include   the  petmaneat   authorization   of    $7.'l  million 
ap^portioned    to    the   States    each  year   under    th^  Smith-Hughes  Act^T 

\l  Appropriated  for   school  ytar    1977-78.  ^  • 
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Progray  Operation   •  *    •  ,  ^  . 

Formula 'g-rants^^  are  made  to  tlie  States  to  assist  them  in  conducting 
vocational  education  .programs,  for  persons  pf  all  ages  with  the^  f 
pbie^c^tvei  of  insuring  that  vocational  education  and  tra.ining  programs 
are  a^railable  tp  all  individuals  who  desire  and  need  such  education   '  - 
an<J  training  for' gainful  employment.     States  are  required  to  set*  aside 
l5  percent  for  v6catioaal  education  for  the  disadvantage^?  15  percent/ 
for  post-secondary  progreims;  and  10  g^^ent  for  vocational  educattion 
'fot'  the,  handic^ped.     Funds  may  be  used  for  the  construction  of  area 
vocational  eduction  facilities.     States  are  required  to  match  one 
dollar- for  every  Federal  dollar.  *  *  - 

Under  the  provisions  of  P.L.  93-318,  the  definitipn  of  vocational  and 
technical  education  was  expanded  to  include  industrial  arts-  education 
and  the  trai^jiing  of  volunteer  firemen.^ 

Program  Scope 

In  F^"1975,  the  States  reported  that  11,894,936  students  y/ere  ^nrolled^ 
in  vocational  education  c^.asses  fundM  by  Part  B  and  State  and 
local  matching  fun^is.     Of  these,  6,761,629  were  secondary  students; 
l,  834,69ji,  postsecdndary ,  and  3,298,616  were  adult.  ^       ,  . 

Enrollments  of^  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students  were  as' 
follows: 

Disadvantaged:  *  '  ' 

Secondary:  1,230,646 
Postsecondary :  '  171,040 

Adult:     ^   ^     ^  340,340 

Tota-1:  *  1,742,026 

Handicapped : 

*  Secondary:  201,168 

Postsecondary  :^  ^    81,911  '  ^ 

Adult:  29,985 

# 

Total:  26,3,064  ,  , 

Prograjn  d^ata  at  the  Federal /iQvel  are  .generally  limited  to  enrollment 
and  expenditure^  data  from  required  State  plans  and  annual  reports 
submitted  by. State  educatioi^  agencies.     They  are  often  incomplete. 
GAO  program  monitoring  and  evaluation  <»studies  document  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  data.     There  is  no  established  procedure  for  the- 
development  of  iresponse  inaterial  for  specific  data 'requirements 
which  are  not  included  in  the  basic  reporting  system.     Da^a  are  being 
collected  by  NCES  through  studies  such  as  "Survey  of  Vocational 
Education  Student  and  Teacher  Characteristics  in  Public  School,*  1972." 


Fpx  the  first/4i^e  in  several  y*ears^  States /"re pt>rtfd  total  enAJl^ments  for 
all  programs  !by  race  or  ethnic  origin  during  FY  1975.     Although  nine  States, 
and  territories*  did  not  report' student  characteristics,  the' da^a  prQvidea^' 


^rand  information. 


Total  Secondary       Postsecondairy  Adult 


American  iBdlan  •        ,     i*  *  -  ' 

or  Alaska  Native  *  97-,896  ,    60,330-.    .         13, 8U  23,756 


Black,  not  of  *  '  * 

Hispanic  origin  .1,874,031    *    i, 232 ,.704  202^,840  438,478 


Asian  or  Paci- 


4 


€ic  Islander         v  138,052  77,722  26,189    -  34,141 

Pispanic     ^  ^l^l^lkZ  377,^72  121,880'  '  20^,291 

wKijte,  not  Hispanic  9,612,765*        5,262,946  1,408,745  2,941,074 


i^rt)&ram  Effectiveness  and  Progress  ' 


Studies  of  the  eflEect  of  participation  in  vocational  education  programs  ha\  e 
thus  far  presented  inconsistent  results.     Some  s,tudies  show  increases  iri^ 
earnings  and  the  ability  to  obtain  a  job,- others  do  not;»some  show  incref^et\ 
educational  achievement,  while  others  show  no  difference;  most  studies  show 
Vocational  students  to  have  a  positive  opinion  regarding  the  progratas  they"" 
'experience.    The  evidence  so  far  developed  is  as  follows: 

♦ 

Preliminary  Analysis  of  the  Follow-up  of  the  Class  of^l972 

Preliminary  dat^  prepared  by  NCES  from  the  Longitudinal  Study  of  the 
Class  of  1972  18  months  after  graduatj.on  provides  ins  ights  .on  .what 
happens  to  vocational  students . 

I  I.  ' 

Sixty-two  percent  o^  those  who  had  been  in  a  vocational-technical 
program  in  high  school  indicated  that  ttie  specialized  training  they 
had  received  in  high  school  prepared  them  for  immediate  employment 
upon  graduation. 

Of  those^who  had  received  specialized  training,  63  perc^t  of  the 
vocational  students  had  worked  in  jobs  where  they  expected  to  use 
this  training.     The  corresponding  figures  for  those  who  had/ been  in 
academic  or  general  programs  were  60  and  53  percent,  respectively. 
Perhaps  a  betJj^  indicator  of  ability  to  obtain  jobs  in  areas  of 
Specialized  t^^^ingi is  given  by  excluding  from  the  analysis  persons 
who  mever  lool^^ko^work  in  the  area  of  their  spec4ali2;ed  training, 
When^  these  per^Ks  alTC^  excluded ,  the  resulting  rates  of  success  in 
obtaining  jobs  in  areas  of  specialized  high  school  training  ^re  about 
80  percent  for  those  who  had  taken  vocational  or  academic  programs 
and.  77  percent  for  those  who  had* taken  general  programs.     Among  the 
Vocational  areas,  -the  business  and  office  category  had  the  highest  ^ 
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success  rate   (81  percent)  ^the  home  economics  area,  the  lowest 
(62  percent) . .  ^ 

Those  persons  who  said  they  had  worked  in  a  job  where  tkey  expected 
to  us^  their  specialized  high  ^chool  training  were  asked  12^  questions 
rela^e^  to  satisfaction  with  this  training.     Those  who  had  been  in  ^ 
vocational  high  school  programs  tended  to'  have  sli^tly  more  favorable 
op4.nions  fibout  their  training  than  those  who  had  been  in  academic  or 
generalized  programs,     t'or  example,  among  the  vocational  students,  ♦ 
,8"/  percent  answered  that^  they  considered  'their  training  a  wi'se  choice, 
as  opposed  to  about  ^80  p|j|rcen.t  cjf  the  academic  and  general  students-. 
Only  29  percent  of  the  v^ational  stud^ats  r^lie<\  affirmatively 
that  they  couHd  have  'gotten  their  job  without .  their  tra^ining  ,  where 
as  the  parentages  w^e  34  and  37  for  academ:j(^  and  general  students, 
respectively  J  •  »  * 

An  Assessment  of  ^cational  Education  -Programs  for.  Handicapped  Students 

Xhe  study  reviewed  the  operation  a;id  administratipn  of  the  Part  B 
setaside  for  handicapped  students  in  25  States,  selected  randomly 
with  a  probability  proportionate  to  total  enrollments  in  the  50 
States.     A  total  of  92  projects  were  visited  for  the  project  level 
assessment.     A  t:otal  of  1,000  student  and  parrent  interviews  v^s^ 
conducted  in  fi^of  the  sample  States,   681  witli  student^s-  cyrrent\y 
enrolled  and'320  with  students  who  had  completed^ pro jects .    'A  sample 
of  participating  and  nonparticipating  employers  ^were  interviewed. 

Findings  indicate  that  Part  B  setasides, have  resulted  in  projects 
which  would  have  never  occurredl^ad,  there  been  na  such  legislation. 
About ^93  percent^  of  the  funds  were  used  to  provide  direct  services 
to  students.     Cost  and  outcome  data  were  serioitsly  deficient  at  both 
the  state  and  local  levels.*  However,   according  to  what  data,  was  ^ 
available,   including  results  of  the  studesnf,  parent  and  employer 
intei-vi^s,  the  program  appeared  to  be  working  well.     Costs  per  student 
and  completer  were  not  excessive  atid  placement  rates-  ranged_  from  48  . 
ta  60  percent  for  completers.     About  33-percent  reenrolled  in ^school , 
and'only  about  15  percent  of  the  completers  were  unemploye(^  • 

There  is  little  \ong-term  planning  at  the  State  or  local  level'.  ^ 
Planning  was  limited  to  review  of  project  proposals  anfl  decisions 
as#to  which  proposals  would.be  funded,  generally  on  the  basis  of  the 
sizes  of  school  districts  and  other  formulas.     Factors  which  mitiga- 
ted again-st  planning  at  the  state 'level  were  the  independence' 
the  local  education  agencj.es  and  the  fact  that  only  one  p^rj|i>.  was 
assigned  £t  the  State '^level  to  administer  the  setaside  prog^fn. 

At  the  project\.evel,   fev/  examples  of  individualized  instruction 
were  fouhd,  except  to  "the  extent  that  ^"hands  on"  vocat^nal  training 
was  practice.       Although  most  local  administrators  indicated  that 
it  was, the  school  district  poPlc^^to  integrate  the  handicapped  with  , 
regular  students,  about  70%  of 'the  students  erfrolled  were  in 
■^special"  ^classes.     A, constraint  to  "mainstreaiyiing"  a|s  well  as.. the 
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'  / 
lack  of   experience  in   dealing  with   these  populations    appeared    to  ,  ' 
•be  a  problem  as  well   as    the  fact    that   schools  were  often  not  sure 
how   to  mainstream  students   and   retai^n  separate   files    for  auditors 
and   reporting  Systems.      States   in  Region  V   appeared   to  be  further 
along  in  integ'rating   classes.  .  ^ 

One  of   the  most  often  mentioned   constraints   limiting    the  expansion 
of-vo,cationaI   education  ^programs    for    the  h  andi'ca  p  p  e3=  was  the 
reluctance   of    teachers   in   regular   classes    to   accept  "the  handicapped, 
t)r   the   inability   of    teachers    to   instruct  handicapped  students. 

Two-thirds   of    the    training   provided   under    the   setasitie   programs  was  . 
no«nskills    training,    that   is,    traiaing  not   intended   to   prepare  students 
to  -complete   in   the  ©pen   labor  market   in   any  given  skill,    craft  or 
.trade.  ^  .  " 

-^Half   of    the, students*  enrolled    in   this    type   of    training  were  in 

prevo.ca t ional    training.      Others  were   enrolled    in   diagnostic  centers, 
t  -mobility    training,    nongainful   home   economics,    fndustrial   arts;  I 
'tutoring   and  sheltered  workshop   programs.      About    12%   were  trainables.j 
Of   those  enrolled    in   skills    training,    the  vast  majority  were   in  trade 
and   industrial    courses,   mainly   for  men.      The   range  of  occupational 
offerings    for  women  was   extremely   narrow,    being  confined   mainly  to 
home   economics    (much   of  which  was   not   gainful),   and   health  occupa-- 
t ons  . 

In  , half   of    the   projects    included    in  thfe^project  sample,    at    Least  some 
students  were   re,f  erred   into  work   experience  programs.^   Mos,i:^of  the 
♦  work  stations   wete  unskilled  wo  rk   ac  t  i  v  i  t  i  es   an<i  were   intended  mainly 
to  provide   students  with   "work  experience," 


Dniy   a   few   project^   received   a    thorough   assessment  of, the  educational 
-needs   of   the  handicapped   students    referred    to    the  program. 

.the   case  study    interviews   in(Jicated    that  both   students   and  parents 
•expressed   exj;re|ftely  favorable   attitudes    toward    the  ptojects    i-n  which^  ' 
•  they   or   theKfr   cfiil-dren  were  Enrolled. 

Participating    employers   ^xpre^ed^  f av^ r ab  1  ^/ a 1 1 i t u des    toward  the 
pro^r'am.      TI\ree'out   of   four   p  a  r  i  t  i  e^p  a  t  i  n  g   employers   rat^d    the  ^ 
performance   o»f   h^d  icapped   students   and/or   completer   "as   goiod"  or 
"better   than"  ^re^^lar  workers  /in   eae^h  of   the  eight   performance  scales. 

Unlike  participating   employers,    nonpa^tici  patijig   employers  expressed 
the  belief*  that    It  would   be  necessary    to'  effect  r  ad  i  c  a  1  ^  changes  in 
their  working    environments   if    they  were^to   hire   the  handicapped. 
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 t  is.  the  Role  of  Federal  As^ig^ance  for  Vocational  Education?  ^ 

Report  to  Congress  by  the "Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States; 

Although  expanded  vocational  opportunities  have  been  made  available 
for  the  disadvaritaged^d  handicapped,  persc^s  .with  special  needs 
have  not  been  givejL/'high  priority,  the  GAO  report  says.     The  report 
further  maintain^^at  vocational  ^education  programs  ar^  not 
responS|ive  to  ^/changes  in  the  labor  market,, have  shown  bias  against 
wom^n  and  do  not  provide  adequate  occupational  guidance  and  job 
placement  assistance.     The  report  is  based  on  a  revielW  of  programs 
in  seven  States.      "  „  ♦  ' 

The  report  maintains  that  t^ese  States  have  distributed  funds  in  a 
vai;iety  of  ways,  many  of  which  do  not  necessarily  result  in  funds 
being  targeted  to  geographical  areas  of  need,  or  providing  for  the 
programmatic  initiatives  called  for  by  law.     Some  major  practices 
noted  were;     making  funds^  available  to  all  loeral  education  agencies 
within  a"St#.te,  rather  than  concentrating  funds  in  selected  areas 
with  high  needs;  making  funds  available'  to  local  agencies  without 
adequately  identifying  the  relative  need  for  the  pro-am;  and  tnaking  ^ 
funds  available  without  consicj^ring  ability  of  local  agencies  to 
provide  their  own  resources.  ;  .  . 

Greater- attention  to  systematic,  coordinated  planning  at  the  national, 
State  and  local  levels  would  improve  the  use  of  Federal  funds,  the 
report;  suggestfs.     State  and  local  plans  reflect  compliance  rather 
than  planning!     Data  that  would  be  helpful  tq  planning  is  unavailable, 
inadequate  or  unutilized,  the  rej^ort  continues. 

Practical  Career  Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Placement  for  the  Non- 
College-Bound  Student: 

This  study  reviewed  data  concerned  with  the  practical  careet 
.  guidance  and  counseling  f or -noncollegerbound  students.*   The  teport's 
findings  indicate  that  women,  minority,  and  disadvantaged  students 
have  not  obtained  sufficient  occupational  information  and  assistance 
in  relating  their  abilities  and  interests  to  career  options.  Further- 
more, /fc^  overall  conclusion  dtawn  was  that  the -guidance,  and 
counseling  p^rspnnel  resources  generally  have  not  been  aligned  to   -  • 
provide  practical  career  guidance  ^for  noncollege-bound  students 
despite  national  priorities  and  allocations  of  fields.  Recognizing 
the  need  for  realignment  of  the^  counseling  services  for  the  non- 
'  college-bound,  the  repJort  recommend^  that  1)  guidance  and  counseling 
e:^erts  provide  more  specific  information  and  2)  realignment  be 
based  on  a  planning -model  that  includes  assessment  of  the  priority 
of  target  groups,  selection  of  appropriate  strategies,  and  evalua- 
tion of  efforts.  . 

Vocational  Education  Impact  Study:  •  P 

Findings  from  the  Vocational  Impact  Study,  completed  in  1972, 
provides  detailed  analyses  pf  data  from  recent  studies  of  vocational 
students. 
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Voctfti$mal  educators  have  traditionally  measured  the  success'  of  some  ' 
programs  in  terms^  of  completions  and  placement;  t^hese  »4ata  pertain  to - 
a  very  lin^ted 'indication  of  program  outcomes,  limited  because  earnings 
and  duration  of  employment  were  not  recoiled.    Any  desired  outcomes  not 
associated  with  employment  are  particularly  hard  to'  measure.  Other 
factors,  including  how  a  graduai:e  values  leisure,  job  status  and  .job 
security  would  be  considered  as  part  .of  the  occupational  Regard, 

During  recent  years,  sotiie  studies  have  examined  costs  and  benefits  of 
vocationaT  training. ^  Because  of  the  inherent  difficulties  and  high  • 
costs  ftivdlveti,  most  were  case  stiidieg;  a  few  were  large  scale  and  ^* 
national  in  sco^pe.    The- latter  \ffere  primarily  longitudinal  studies  which 
did  not  intlude  cost  components •  •  * 

♦ 

A  Comparative  Study  of  Proprietary  and  Non~Prop^ietary  Vocational  Training 
program:  '  . 

\  ^         •  ' 

A  study  of  51  proprietary  and  14  non-proprietary  schools  in  four  cities 

examined  student  outcomes  in  four  occupational  areas;  office,  health,  com- ^ 

puter  aAd  technical' occupations .     About  7,000  students  and  5,201)  alumiA 

were  queried.  ^ 

':^indings  indicate  that  78  percent  of  the  graduates  sought  training  related 
jobs  and  three-quarters  of  these  persons  found  training-related  jobs.  How- 
ever, less  than  20%  of  the  proprietary  alumni  and  only  13%  of  the  non-pro- 
prjetary  ^lumni  obtained  jobs  through  school  placement  service,  a  surprising 
result  especially  for  proprietary  schools,  since  virtually  all  offer  place-* 
.rnent  as<Jistance.  ^'^Most  graduates  indicated  satisfaction  with  their  current 
job  status.     Of  those  alumnT  currently  employed,  about  34%  of  the  proprietary 
and  12%  of  the  non-proprietary  group  felt  that  the  training  yas  definitely 
not  wdrtK  the  money. 

Cost  benefit  measures  indicate  that  the  investment  in  vocational 
draining  was  worthwhile  for  all  occup^alional  groups  except  the 
computer  trainees  in  proprietary  schools.     Non-proprietary  school 
graduates  have  an  advantage  over  proprietary  school  graduates  in 
cost-benefit  measures  and  in  salary  gain  comparing  before  training  ' 
fco  the  first  job  in  training.     However,  non-pr6prietary  alumni  overall 
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earned  less'  before  training  than  proprietary  graduates.  Proprietary 
and  non-proprietary  schools  differ  substantially  in  their  operations 
and  gfrogram  offerings;   however,   the  student  enrolled  in  both  types 
of  schools  ^a^  very  similar  in  terms  of  background  and  motivational 
characterist^s.     Most  are  young,       high  school  graduates  enrolled  in 
fuil-time  pro<}raiT\s  with  a  goal  of  obtaining-  i^ll-time  "jobs.  A 
sizeable  proportion  of  the  students   (30%  proprietary  and,   42%  non-  ^  . 
proprietary)   belong  to  minority  ethnic  groups.     Accredited  schools 
and  chain  schools  -surveyed  are  no  more  effective  in  placing  graduates 
than*  non-accredit^ed  and  non-chain  schools.     Ci'ties  surveyed  include; 
Chicago,    Illinois,   Atlanta,   Qeorgia;   San  Francisco,  California;  and 
Rocljester,  N^w  York.       '  -  . 

Planned  and  Ongoing  Studies: 

Analys^is  of  the  First- Year  Follow-Up  Data  of  the  National  Longitudinal 
Study  of  the-^High  School  Class,  of   1972:  .     ^        .  • 

This  study  will  examine  the  educational  .and  occupational  d^cisigns 
made  ^Dy  vocational  education  students,  during  thf  period  between' 
the  Base  Year  and  First-Year  Follow-Up  Data  Collections.  The 
study  will  examine  career  and  employment  patteriws  in  the  year 
immediately .  following  th^  completion  of 'their  seco^ary  education 
and  the*  factors  whic?h  affect  the  career  patterns  or  these  youth. 

Several  analyses  will  be  performed  to  explain  the  causal  relation- 
ship,  if  any,   between ' their  career  decisions  and  hereditary  and 
environmental  variable^   (race,   sex, 'school  location,   SES,  etc) 
These  analyses  will  be  compared  with  daCa  for  both  academip  and 
general  curriculum  students  to  determine  tne  differential  effects  , 
or  impacts  6f  the  different  educational  experiences'.'  •       •  * 

An  Assessment  of  the  Vocational  Education  Programs   for  D3.sadivantageQ 
Students :  ^  ' 

This  study '^will  provide  mforma^on  about  the  planning,  administration 
and  eyalSation  of  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and,  special  targ.et* 
PQpulations  at  the  State  level.     Administrative  \nd  organizational 
designs  of  vocational  prograins  serving  these  students^  at  the  school 
or  project  level  will  also  be  reviewed.-    The  gtudy  will  examine  the 
extent  to  which- work  experience  components  are  present  m  programs ^ 
for  these  populations,   the  quality  of  the  work  stations,   and  the  ^ 
necessary  conditions  under  which  exp^flT^ion  is  possible.    "  ^ 

An  Assessment  of  Utilization  o^  Vociitional  Education 
Act  Funds  for  Facility  Cons^uctionl 

This  study  will"  involve  a  comprehensi^>e  national  survey- of  the' 
planning  practices  and  requirements  o^State  and  local  vocational  * 
education  agencies  as  they  apply  to  the  planning  of  vocational 
facilities  and  the  u-se  of  construction  funds  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.     The  major  objectives  are:    (1)   to  identify  State  and 
^local  planning  f)ractices  which  appear  to  result  in  tl;je  most 
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effective  facility-consUaiction  prograuns  and  the  most  cogt-eff ective 
vae  or  ^deTal  funds;    (flr  to  deterniine  whether  provisions  of  current 
Federal  legislation  should  be  changed  or^xpanded  to  provide 
State  and  local  agencies  with  greater  laTitude  in  making  efficient 
u^e  of  Federal  school  f  acility>monies; 'and   (3)  to  t^repare  a  documen- 
tation of  the  capaci^ty  of  existing  vocational  education  prdgtamsx  . 
provided  by  the  public  education  system,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
projecti^ng  future  demand  for  facilities  and"  needs  for  Federal  funds\ 
to  support  facility  construct^ion  and  equipment  acquisition.  *  \' 
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Sources  df  Evaluation  Data;     .  -  '        ^    y  * 

An  Assessment  of  .Vocational  Education  Programs  for  the 
• '  Handicappecl  Under  Part  B  of  the  1968  Amendments'  to  , the 
/  Vocational  Education  Ac^.    -Olympus  Research  Corporation, 

October  1974.  \^ 

A  Vocational  Re-Hvaluation  of  the  Base^  Year  Survey 'of  the 
High.  School  Class  of«1972,    (Part  I;     Selected  Characteristics 
of  the  Class  of  1972)  .     Educational  Testing  Service,  ' 
October  1-9  74.  ■  >  \ 

National  l^ongitudinal  Study  of  the  High  School  Class  .of  1972. 
Educational  Testing  Service ,  ^^/une  1973.     (Study  under  auspices 
of  NCES) 

Major  City*  Secondary  ^Education  Systems;'-  Class  of  1970 
Follow-up  'Survey  of  Vocational  Program  Graduates.  Educatrional 
Systems  Research  Institute,   December  1972. 

%  igractical  Career  Guidance;  Counseling  and  Placement  for  the 
Noncollege-Bound  Students.     American  Institutes  for  Research, 
June  1973. 

'  The  Vocational  Impact.  Study:    .Policy  Issues  and  Analytical 
ProblemST  in  Evaluating  Vocational.  Education;     A  Study  of  the*^ 
State  Gr^nt/  MechXnism;"  and  A  Study  of  Duplication,  Gaps,  and  ; 
Coordination  oi^  Publicly  Funded  Skill  Training  Programs  in  ^  - 
20  Cities.     National  P^lannirlg  Association,  October  1972  . 

A  Com^ar^tiA/e  Study  of  Proprietary  anc^  Non-Proprietary 

*  Vocational  Training  PrQ^grams.     American  Institutes  for 
Research ,  November  1972'  ^ 

National  longitudinal  Surveys.     Survey  of  Work  Experience  of 
.    Males,   14-24, n^66,  and  Survey  of  Work  Experience  of  Young  ' 
.  ften»  1968,  Center  for  Human  Resources  Research,  Ohio  State- 
University ,  and  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Bureau  of  Census, 
1^66  and  1968  ,  .oftien  referred  to  cis  the  Parnes  Study. 

A  Cost  Effectiveness  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education* 
Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  University  of 
Wisconsin,   1971.      •*     .  ^      -  »  ' 

Trends>-in  Vocational  Education,  USOE,  June  1970. 

Annual  State  Vocatiojial  Education,   Reports  ^ 

Reports  fronj  State  Advisory  Committees 

Reports  from  the  National  Advisory .  Committee 

*      Whcit  is  the  Role  of  Federal  Assistance  for  Vocational 

•  Education?     Report  tc^  Congress  by  the  Comptroller  General*' of 
the  United  gtates.     December  31,  1974.  * 
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ANNIIAL  EVALUAirON  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


ProRtam  Kame;    •  ^ 
Vdcattanal  Educatign-ResearcVi  and  Training 
Legislation; 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 

as  amended  1968,  Patt  C;    19  76  ,    and  amended 

Uy  P.U   9A-482  ^ 

tear 


Funding  History: 


1965 
1966' 

.  '  1967 
1968 
1969 
19^ 
19  7\ 
1972  ' 
1973 
'  -  1974 
1975 
1976 
✓  1977 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives.: 


Authorization 

$  11,850,000 
17,750,000 
2^,500,000 
,  22,500,000 
35,500,000. 
56,000,000 
67,500,000 
67,500,000 
67,500,000 
67,500,000 
67,500,000 
-67,500,000 
67,500,900 


Expiration  Date; 
None 


X 


Appropriation 


$ 


11,850, 
17,750, 
10,000, 
13,550, 
11,550, 
1,100, 
35,750, 
18,000, 
> 18,000, 
18,000, 
18,000 
1^,090, 
18-;  0730 


000 
000 
000 
000  . 
000 
000 
000  \ 
000  * 
000 
000 
000 
000 
,000* 


The  legislation  specifies  two  sets  of  purposes;  those  for  the  funds 
'/administered  by  St;ate  Boards  of  Vocational  Education  and  foi  ^hose 

administered        the  Commissioner.     The  Part  C  funds  administered "by  the 
.State  Boards  are'^tb  be  used  for  .research;  for  training  programs  to  familiarize 
personnel  with  research* results  and  products;  for  developmefntal,  experimental, 
or  pilot  programs  designed  to  meet  th^'special  vocational  needs  of  youth; 
J    especially  the  disadvantaged;  for  demqnstrat'ion  and- dissemination  projects; 
and  for  establishing  ar\d  operatirlg  State  Research  Coordinating  Units  (RCU's). 

The  funds  administered  by  the  Commissioner  are  to  be  used  for  somewhat 
similar      piirposes:     research,  training  programs  to  familiarize  vocational 
edvx:ators  with  research  projects  and  successful  demonstration  projects; 
projects  designed  to  test  the  ef f eqtiveness  of  research  findings;  demo^istra- 
tion  and  dissemination  projects;  development  of  a  research  base  for  new 
curricula;  and  identification,  development  and  evaluation  of  training  pro- 
grams for  new  careers  and  occupations. 
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For  FY  76  the  program  supported  work  in  four  priority  areas  on  which  the 
Commissioner's  portion  of  Part  C 'funds  wert  focused.     Th^se  areas  are:  (1) 
Adult  Vocational  Education,  (2)  Post-Secondary  Vocational  Education,  (3)  In- 
dividuali2ation  and  modularizatioVi  of* existing  instructional  materials,  and 
(4)  Special  needs  popul^ions* 

Program  Operations: 

Half  of  the  appropriated  funds  are  allocated  to  the  States  on  a  formula 
basis.     The  State  Boards  utilize  these  funds,  in  accordance  with  their  State 
Plans,  to  award  grants  andi„  contra cts  to  institlitions  of  higher  education, 
local  ^ucation  agencies,  and  other  public  or  pri,vate  agencies  and  institu^^ 
tions.     In  addition,  the  States  may  pay  for  up  to  75%  of  the  costs  of  State 
RCU's.     The  remaining  50%  of  the  appropriation  is  utilized  by.the  Commissioner 
for  grants  and  contracts.    Awards  are  usually  made  on  a  competitive  basis  to 
^  the  same^'types  of  institutions  and  agencies  as  lis^ted  above. 


Program  Scope:  '        ^  j/^ 


During  FY  76  and  the  Transition  Quarter,  124  projects  were  funded  vjith  the 
Commissioner's  funds.     In  addition.  State  funds  supported  approximately  400 
grants  in  the  following  ar^as :  career  education,  problems  of  disadvantaged 
students,  cost-effectiveness  and  cost*-benef its  of  programs  and  servi^s,  » 
improveraont  of  State  and  local  administrartion  oT  vocational  education,  pro- 
gram and  ^system  evaluation,  new  and  emerging  occupational  areas,  vocational 
guidance,  follow-up  studies  of *  graduates ,  and  employment  needs  of -specific 
communities.     The  RCUs  administered  the  States'  vocational  research  pro'grams 
and  disseminated  research  findings  to  administrators,  teachers  and  counselors, 
and  teacher  educators.     Many  RCU's  now  operate  extens*ive  information  retrie- 
val and  dissemination  systems  *  linked  to  and  based  on  the  ERIC  system.  Other 
RCU  functions  includ^e:  coordinating  Statewide  and  local  evaluation- sUidies , 
assisting  in  State  planning  efforts,  and  ^coordinating  State-admlnis tiered 
Exemplary  Projects  undfer  Part  D  of  the  Vooational  Education  Act. 

This  program  has  received  the  same  level  of  funding  for  the  five  years  ending 
in  FY  76.     Because  of  this,  the  s^pe  of  program  effort  has  remained  the  same 
with  only  minor  fluctuations  ia^^e  numbers  of  projects  funded  by  the      ^  . 
Commissioner  and  *by  the  State  Boards. 

Ongoing  and  Plann^  Evaluation  Studies:         '  ^ 

Th^Office  of  Education  has  sup^ort^  the  National  Acad^ny^^  Science  in 
making  a  comprehensive  study 'of  the  ^planning management ,  and  Impact  of  the 
Federal  vocational  education  research  programs  since  their  infceptlon  in  1965. 
This  study  has  been  completed  and  has  pjrovlded  a  number  of  recommendations 
which 'have  implication  for  legislation  and  program  management.     Copies  of  the 
report  became  available  Mate  in  1976  from  the  NAS  Publications  Office. 


Source  of  Evaluation  Bata:  j 

Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  program  information. 

Assessing  Vocational  Education  ResearcK  and  pevelopment , .  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.    Washington,  D.C.     October  1976. 
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-^UAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name:  ,  ' 

.  Voc^ional  Education  —  Exemplary  Programs 

Legislat'ion;  *  v  *  Expiration  Date; 

*  « 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  196^3,  September  30,  1977 

Part  D,  as  .amended  1968;    and   amended  ^  e 
by-  P.L.    94-482  * 

Funding  History,:        Year  Authorization  Appropriation 

13,000,000 
16,000,000 
16,000,000 

*  16,000,000 

16,000,000 
'  #6,000,000 
16,000,000 

16,000,000* 
Prog^raro  Goal!  and  Objectives;.  > 

The  legislative  intent  fot  this  program  is  to  reduce  the  continuing  high 
'level  of  youth  unemployment.     The  Act  further  specifies  program  purpose 
as  that  of  stimulating  new  ways  of  cr^eating  bridges  between  school  and  em- 
ployment for^ young  people,  who:     (a)  are  still  in  school,  (b)  have  left 
school  e^f  ther  by  graduation  or  by  dropping  out,  or  (c)  are  in  ^ositsecondary 
programs  of  vocational  preparation.     Additional  purp.oses  are  tUe  promotion 
of  cooperation  between  pu*blic , education  and  manpower  agencies  ^d  the 
broadening  of  occupational  aspirations  and  opportunities  for  young  people, 
especially  those  who  have?' academic,  socio-economic,  or  othier  handicaps. 


Year 

Authorization 

1969 

15,600,000 

1970 

'  57,500,000 

1971  ^ 

75,000,^00  • 

1972 

'  75,000,000 

1973 

75,000,000 

19  74  •  " 

7^,000,000 

197> 

75,000,000 

1976 

75,000,000 

1977 

20,000,066 

Program  regulations,  policy  paj>ers,  and  guidelines  have  further  defined  this 
Irogram  so  that  the  Federally-administered,  discretionary  projects  have  been 
major  contributors  to  the  National  thrust  io  career' education.     The  career 
education  techniques,  and  instructional  materials  ^emerging  from  th*6  first 
three-year  cycle  of  Part  D  discretionary  projects  provide  input  to  the  design 
and  development  of  the  National'  Institute  of  Education's  School-Based  Career 
Education  Model.     In  addition,  Jihese  Part  D  projects  serve  as  demonstration 
sites  within  each  State,  and  are  to  provide  operational  examples  of  careei? 
€l£lucation  functioning  in  local  settings.  % 

In  a  number  of  States,  such  as  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Oregon, 
and  Texas,  a  systematic.  Statewide  plan  has  already  been  formulated  for  the 
development  and  diffusion  of  career  education.^  These  plans  provide 
for  coordination  through  the  State  Research  Coordination  Unit  (RCU) ,  which 


*  Includes  $2,000,000  for  Tran^tioa  -Quarter 
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is  suppforted  under  Patt  C  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act.     These  Statewide 
plans  generally  use  the  discretionary  Part  D  project  as  a  focal  point  for* 
career  educattlpn  model-building.    The  plan  then  involves  diffusion  of  tested 
career-education  components  to  other  school  districts  throughout  the  Jtate, 
utilizing  State-administered  Part  D  and  Part  C  funds  as  well  as  funds  frgm 
other  souses  (such  as  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission)  to  assist  schopl 
districts  in  adapting  and  implementing  the  career  education  programs. 

Program  Operations; 

Fifty  percent  of  the  appropriation  is  reserved  >y  the  U.S.  Cotmnissioner  of 
Education  for  discretionary  grants  or  contracts  to  su^ort  projects  carried 
out  in  the  States.     The  remaining  50» percent  is  allocated  to  the  State  Board^ 
for  Vocational  Educatioif  for  usp  in  the  same  manner.     Funds  reseiwed  by  the 
Commissioner  are  available  until  expended  and  funds  allotted  to  State  Boards 
are  available  for  two  fiscal  years. 

The  Federally-administered  discretionary  projects  are  distributed  geographically 
across  the  States,  as  required  by  law,  witti  at  least  one  project  in  operation 
in. each  State.    The  typical  project  is  funded  at  ^  level^of  about  $130,000  per  * 
year  for  a  three-y^ar  period,  with  the  exact  amount  determined  b^  formula. 
Funds  appropriated  in  Fiscal  Years  1970,  1971,  and  1972  supported  the  first 
three-year  cycle  of  projects,  most  of  which  began  in  the  Spring  of  1970  and 
ended  in  the  Spring  of  19  73.     The  third  major  three-year  cycle  began  in  1976 
and  wifl  end  with  1978  funding.  ^ 

Psogram  Scope:  '  ^ 

Federally-administered,  FY  1976  funds  were  used  to  continue  4  projects  into 
their  third  year  of  operation, ' 11  projects  intp  their  second  year,  and  to 
initiate  45  new  projects.     In  recognition  of  the  passage  of  legislation  and 
an  appropriation  specifically  for  a  comprehensive  OE^  career  education  pro- 
gram,  the  1975  and,  1976  Federally-admfnistered  Part  D  Program  initiatives  were 
designed  to  focus  on  the  secondary  and  post-secondary  levels  wher^  it  was  felt 
that  prior  Part  D  projects  had  achieved  limited  impact.     Among  the  projects 
^fund^^  in  1976  were  30  designed  to  replicate  the  Experience-Based  Career  Edu- 
cation Program  developed  by  N.I.E.,  7  designed  to  implement  programs  of  occu- 
pational clusters,  and  8  desijtned  to  expand  and  improve  cooperative  vocational 
education  programs.  ^  » 

State-administered  FY  1976  furfds  were  used  to  initiate  or  continue  about  400- 
projects.     While  statistical  information  is  not  available,  it  can  be  estimated 
that  about  50  percent  of  the  projects  were  once  again  focused  on  career ^edu- 
cation. 

Program  Effectiveness  amd  Progress:  ^ 

An  evaluation  of  the  projects  funded  in  the  first  >three-year  c^cle  was  com- 
pleted in  FY  75.     The  basic  rationale  of  the  study  was  that  an  evaluation  of 
first-cycle  projects  would  lead  to  improved  implementation  of  the  program 
'during  subsequent  years^and  would  help  local  districts  to  replicate  success- 
ful activities.    Since  the  Part  D  effort  was  closely  associated  with  early 
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efforts  in  cateer  education,  it  was  also  expected  that  the  information  obtained 
would  assist  in  further  defining  a-nd  operationalizing  this  concept.  The 
,  findings  of  this  study  indicated  thifc  the  program  had  not  had  the  desired 
impact.    In  general,  the  negative  fS^dings  were  attributed  to  a  lack  of 
clearly-defined  objectives,  definitions,  managerial^requirements ,  and  projce- 
dures  at  both  the  Federal  and  local  levels.     To  correct  these  problems,  a 
number  bf  steps  have  been  initialed  by  program  managers.     These  include  a 
^     redefinition  of  criteria  for  selection  of  new  grantees,  increased  monitoring 
of  project  activities,  and  the  development  of  an  evaluation  guide  to  help 
project  directors  (graotees)  assess  their  owa  activities^  ^ 

Results  of  third-party  evaluations  of  each  project  are  reported  annual*ly  to 
local  project  directors  who  were  asked  to  use  the  Handbook  for  the  Evaluatitjn 
of  Career  Education  programs  to  improve  their  evaluationa  beginning  in  197A-. 
•Annual  interim  reports  now  being  received  by  t^  U.S.  Office  of  Education  re- 
flect an  improvement  in  evaluation  quality  over  the  reports  received  in  pre-y 
vious  years .  .        ,  . 

•  Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 



An  Evaluation  of  Vocational  Exemplary  Projects,  Washington,  D.C.,  Development 
Associates,  Inc.,  1975.  '  ^ 

Management  Evaluation  Review  for  Compliance  (MERC)  reports  on 

Vocational  Education  state-grant  programs  prepared  by  the  OE  Division^ 

of ,  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in  conjunction  with  U.S.O.E.  R^ional 

Offices. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION   REPORT  ON 
'    EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  ' 

Program  Name: 

Vocational  Education  -   Consumer   and  Homemaking  Education 

•t 

Legis la  t  i  on ;  Expiration  Date: 


Vocational  Education  Act 
^as   amended   in   196S,  Part 
and   Homemaking  Education; 
by   P.L.  94-482 


of  1963. 
F,  Consumer 
and  amended 


September   30,*  1982 


FUNDING  HISTORY  ^ 


YEAR 

1968 
1969 
1970 
19/1 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
'  1976 


AUTHORIZATION 


$  25.000,000 
35.000,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000' 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 
45,000,000 


AP-raOPRIATION 


15,000,000 
21, 25ttrOOO 
25, 625,000 
2S, 625,000 
30,994,000  . 
»^*raL9  4,006 
40,994,000 
40,994,000  1/ 


Program  Goals   and  Objectives: 


The  Vocational"  Education  Act  of  1963  and  ?ait  F  of  the 
Edu ca t i on* Amendment s   of   1968  provide   formula  grants  to 


Vo  ca  t  iona 1 
States  for 
The 


i^vku^QW^vyift      <ft»M\_iivi>M\_iX^^  ^^uu       ^^.wT^vi^       ^vyi.LUUa.u       ^*.UltWJ  k.<WU^ 

programs    and   services    in  Consumer   and  Homemaking  Education, 
allotments    to   States  are   to  y>e   expended   solely  for: 

(1)    education   programs  which    (a)    encourage  home  economics 
to   give  greater'considetation   to  social   and  cultural 
conditions    and   needs,    especially   in  economically  depressed 
areas,    (b)    encourage  preparation  for  professional  leader- 
ship,   (c)    are   designed    to  prepare  youths    and   adults   for  the 
^    role^of   homemaker,    or'  to   contribute   to    the   emp loy ab i  11  ty  of 
such  youths  and   adults    in   th.e   dual   role  of   homemaker^  and 
wage  e,arner,    (d)    include   consumer   educatioi/  programs,  and 
promotion  of   nutritional  knowledge   and    fopd  use   and  the 
understanding  of    the  economic  .aspects   of   food  us 4  and 
purchase,    (e)    are  designed/  for   persons  wh o  have  entered,  or 
are  preparing   to  enker,    the  work  of    the  home,    and    (2)  ancil 
lary  services,    activities   and   other  means   of   assuring  quality 
in  all  homemaking  education  programs,    such  as  teacher 
training  and  supervision,    curriculum  development,  research, 
program  evaluatian,    special   demonstratibn  and^expejriTnental 
programs,    development  of   instructional  materials,  provision 


1/  Appropriation  for   school  yea'r   L9  77-78. 
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.  of  equijirakt,  cmd  State  ac^inistrakion  and  leadership. 
Progiam  Operation  t 

•  '     States  reported  that  3,283,857  students  participated  in,  programs  f\jnded 

under  Part^  for  OansiiTer  and  Hctnaraking  during  FY  1975,    Of  these  1,093,650 
,  were  in  d^ressed  cureas.    About  2,562,30S  TOre  in  secondary  sdxols;  25,970 
were  in  postseooridary;  and  695,581  were  adults.  '    •  v 

Under  forrnola  grants,  the  States  must  use  at  least  one-tiiird  of  the  Federal 
funds  allocated  for  programs  in  econojaiccilly  .depressed  areas  and  in  areas 
with  high  rates  of  uneanrploymKit  ^^tiere  catching  is  90  percent  Federal  and  10 
percent  State  and/or  local.    States  r^rt  that  they  use  about  50  percent'  ' 
Qf  their  Federal  funds  for  programs  in  these  target  areas.  '         ^  0 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Pro^gggs-  \^ 

States  report  expansion  of  programs  and  increased  pro^ifamnLng  for  consumer 
education,  nutrition' education,  parenthood  education,  child  development  and 
growth  of  enrollments  in  depressed  areas.    Hcwever,  no  objectivte'  evidence 
of  effectiveness  of  this  program  is  available. 


Ongoing  ax>d  Planned  Studies:  ^ 
None .   

0 

iouroes  of  Evaluation  Data;  ^^^^^ 
Annual  State  Vocational  Education  Reports 


Descriptive  r^»rts  subrdtted  by  State  Departments  of  Laucatiop,  -State  ^ 
Supervisors  of  Home  EoonorvLcs  Education  •  ^  J 

1 


/ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  'rEPORT  Q 
EDUCATION  PROGR 


ProRram  Name 


Vocational  Education 
Prog' rams 


.Coop'er*at  ive  Vocational  Education 


Legisl^ation 


VE/   of   1963  ,    as  "Amended 
Part  G,    as   amended-by  P. 
9A-A82 


1968, 
L, 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


\ 


YEAR  ' 

1968 
1969  ^ 
1970 
L9  71 
1972 
1#73 
1974 
'  1975 

1976  ^ 

1977  ^  * 


"Expiration  Date* 

September   30  ,    19  7  7  J,/ 
ft 

AUTHORIZATION  ^APPROPRIATION 


$2o,aoo,ooo ' 

35,000,000 
50,000,000 
75, (5  aO, 000 
75,000,00Q-^ 
•  75,60i),0D0 
7  5,00p,(f0V^ 
75  ,000, 000 

25,ooo;ooo 


-0- 

$14,000,000 
18,50*^0i<Q0^ 

i9,56o,ora 

.19,500^000 

i^,5o6,oBo 

19 ,|00,000 

19,500,000 
19,500,000 


1/ 


Program  Goals   dtfid  Objectives 


The  .1908^  Am^dments   to   th  e  Voc  a  t  i  ona  1  Education  Act  provi'ie  funds, 
y     ^    _  ;X  J.  "ork-study 


undei;  Part  G\to  assist  States   in  expanding   c^oj^er  ati  ve  j^i 
progr^ams  by  pTb!v-W-*<i^_^i  nanc  i  a*  .a^  s  i  s  t  an  ce  for  personnel^o  ^ 
coordinate  -^uch  programs,         -prov^ide   instruction  related   to   the  • 
vgrk  ^xpe  r  l^n'ce ;  '  t  o  reimburse   employer^  when  necessary   for  ceTtain 
added  'costs   incurred  In.  providing  (^ri-the-^ob   training'  t^irough  work 
"^^tper  i  enc  e  ;.^p  pay   costs  ior   services   such  as   transportation  of 
students   o^^ther  unusual  cos  ts    that    the   individual.  S  tudents  may 
hot   reasonably  Be  expected   to   assume  whil?e  pursuing^  a  cooperative* 
program.  *   *  '  -  .       •  * 

'    ■  ■  •  ■  ■  ■  . 

Program  Operations  m  ^  -  ^ 

;v  '  •    ,  .  -  . 

-  Formula;  grants,  are-made  to  the  State-s    to  support  ctjopeTative  educa- 
^^t^on  programs  which  involve  arrangement  bet^ean  schools   and  employers, 
'  .  eti^b  ling- .atu  dents    to  receive  vo'ctfcional   instruction  inthi  schqcl 
1,  ^nd   Tyelated  on-the-job   training   through  part-time  employment, 
>Pfiority  is   given  M(|^tfe?s  whfere   there  is  high   incidence*-  of  student 
dropouts   and  yo6th  unemp]  oyment .      St^idents  must  be  at. least   1*4  y^ars 
^61d  atid4are  ^aid  by.  the  em4)loyer   either   a  mlnl^mum  wage  or   a  s.tudent-^ 
l^rnei*  rate   established         the  Depart?nient   of  Labor.     Fe*deral  funds 
*      may  bemused   £pr  a  11  ore  part  of  a  States    expend itbrre  for  pro£ r ams 
authorized  a/d  approved  under  State  Plan  provisions.  * 

— — ^  ^  *  '   ♦  ,  %  ' 

'     1./  States  may, continue   ta-fund  cooperative  programs  under:  Basic  Stafee  ' 

O         grants,' but  P.lI  '94-482  does  n*ot  ex-tend^authority   for   t^e  categori- 

^  ERIC      <^a^  se-taslde.      '  '4; 

■  Appropriated  f|^r  'sTVrocl  year'  1977-78.  *  -   '  '  ' 


Part  G,  cooperative\ocational  education  programs,  have  extended  the  Vange  of 
occupations  for  which  tra'ining  can  be  offered,  to  suc>i  areas  as  marketing  ^and 
distribution,  business  and  office,  tf^de  and  industrial,  dnd -health  occupati6ns. 
In  addition,  there  was  an  emphasis  on  developing  cooperative  education  programs* 
for 'small  cocnnuni ties  which  cut  across  several  occupational  fields  in  one 
,  program  setting.    Students  could  prepare  for  specific  areas  of  gainful  employ- 
ment Wiich  were  noj:  available  previdu^ly  because  of  insufficient  enrollment  , 
/or'lack  of  facilities ' to  support  specialized  vocational  programs.    Mcfst  of  the 
"  new  programs  were  developed  in  areas  with^h^gh  rates  of  school  dropout^  and  . 
youth  unemploymeht.  HP  ^ 

Program' Scope  ^      ^  , 

^liring  FY  1§75,  States  reported  152 ,981^  st'udents  as  enrolled  in 'cooperative  ' 
pBograjas  under  Part  G.  -  Of  these,  an  estimated  120,'396  were  secondary  students 
add  32,585  were  postsecon^iaty^students.     In  addition.  States  ♦fond  cooperative 
^eAucat ion ^p  1^6 grams  under  Part  B  bagic*  grant  auj^hority.    For  dxample.  States 
reported  that  581,071  students  were  enrolled  in  cooperative  programs'  during 
FY  1975.   .      '  . 

Program  Ef f egt iveness  aid* Progress  ,    .        '  .       -  ^ 

Cooperative  Education  progrqp^  do,  as  inteaded',  provide  students  with  work 
exp4riencfe  in^jofs  which  ^^fc^lated*  t^  their,  occupational  training 'programs . 
They  als(?  appear  to  giv^^^^^^fct's  s^(^*  advantage  over  those  wtio/did  not 
participate  in  wo rl^  expeAelHk  programs  aC  the  time  of  the  fir^  job  after  ^ 

.  graduation  l.n  terms  of. earnings.     II?  is,  however , ^difficult  to  Evaluate  the 
impact  of  such  programs  because  af»  the  self-selection  factor,  i.e.,  students 
who'efiter  sucb  programs  are  usuaMy  oriented  to  acquisition  of  job  skills  p 
rather  than  moneftary  gain  or  academic  •  achievement ,     Part  II  of  the  Assessment 
of  Scho^ol-Supervised  Work  Education  Programs  completed  di^ring  the  summer  of 
two  major  purposes:   (1)  to  assess  the  ef f ecti-veness  of  Cooperative 
education  ^)rograms  located  in  urban  areas>  and   (2)  'to  determine  the^  post- 
program  experiences  of  both  par|^cipants  and' nonpaVticipants  interviewed 
in  Part  I  6f  the  study/  /  *  *  ' 

-     '      '      ■        '  '     *  *  '  I 

•The  follow~uif  study  consisted  of  re-int^rviews  with. 803  parti cipatTts  im  work 
ecflic^tion  programs  and  a  cohort  group  of  701  nonparticipants  who  were  *f iVst  ^ 
interviewed  3,n  1973  during  Part  I 'of Jthe  study,    ^he  Pari!  I  partici^^ts  were 
enrolled  in  three  types  of  Work  progr^^5    (1)  specific  (or  the  equivalent  of 
cooperative  e^iuc*ation  programs);   (2)  (^Wpout  prevention  ^si^ch  las, work  ff^udy)-;''^ 

„  and  (3)  career  Exploration.  '      ^ 4f  »    '  *  41 

Ab  can  be  expected,  pbstsecondary  stiv^ehts  did '  sifenific^tly^  better' than' 
secondary*  students  in  t^rms  of  ^rnings  and  job  s^tis^actiotl.     Both  group? 
experie«(ped  about  the  same  amount^  >of  employment  stability,  bas^d  on  the  ' 
average  number  Of  weeks-worked  over  tHe  52  weeks  p,rlor  to  the*  second  intervijeC/. 
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Students  par  t"! cipa t  ing'  i n  secondary  programs  were  more  likely  to 
be  working  if  they  were  males.'  At  the  pos  ts  econdary  level  thiBre 
was  no  difference  found  in  -the  percentage  of  males  and  fejnales  ^ 
holding  jobs.  '  .  * 

-?ostsecondary  Students  who  were  members  of  minority  groups  reported 
current*  jobs  tiaore  often   than  nonminoritiesi    the  opposite  was  true 
atthestecondarylevel.  s^"  > 

'Within  all  programs,   men  earned  more  per  week  on  the  average  than^ 
women.      Both  participating  and  fionparticiipating  students  were 
s^tratified  by  program  typfe,    general  occupation  classification  (both 
current   and  school  job),   and  finally  by  sex.     The  findings  reveal 
'that  men  start  with  -anearnings  advantage  while  still   in  their 
•training  programs,    regardless  of  general  areas   of  occupational 
experience.  •  ^ 

In  all  coffi^arisons"*  invo  IvAng  weekly  earnings,    the'  great   impact  of 
participation  in  work  education  programs  appeared   to  be  on'  the 
pos ts econdary  programs.      Whites   and  Blacks   and  men  and  women  who 
*  participated  ,in  such  programs   out-earned  compariscfn  group  co^iorts 
in  all   cas  es .  * 

The   trends   identified  iy^the  folldw-up  study  were  validated  for 
those  responding  to   the/Na t i on^  Longi  tudi na  1  Followip  of   the  Class 
of   1972.  ''Speci-f  i«ally  J  males   earned  more   than  females   and  whites 
^H^rned  more   than  blacks\  ^ 

To  measure  satis-f action  w\±h*jobs   currently  held,    those  interviewed 
were  aske4  a  series   of  questions   focusing  on  satisfaction  with  pay 
and   fri%e  benefits,  working  conditions,    challenge  and  opportunities. 
Measures  of  job   satisfaction  with   current  jobs  suggest   the  following: 
Participating  students   in  pos tsecondary  specific  6ccupations 
programs  expressed  more  pos i t i ve  a t t i tudes   toward   their  jobs  than 
their  nonpar ticipating  counterparts.      The   least  satisfied  group  on 
the  basis  of   the  average  of   their  job  satisfaction  was    those  who 
participated  in  secondary  dropout   prevention  prograins.     Whites  and 
hlacks  dfd  not  differ  significantly  in  their  expressed   levels  of 
Job  satisfaction.     Men  and  women  also  expressed  about  similar  levels 
of  satisf  ac  ti,on  with   thefr  current  jobs  across   educfrfcional  levels 
*and   types  ^f   programs*  ' 

An  exjamination  o^   30  urban  cooperative  programs   indicate   that  High 
perrf^tajges  of  minorities  participate  in  work  education  program* 


which  differ  from  the  traditional   cooperative  programs   in  which 

#la8S  work  is  closely  relaced  to  the  student  jobs.  In  urban  art — , 
ost  programs  identified  students   received  clapsroom  instruction  in 


general  occupational  areas   and  were  place^Tin  a  variety  of  different 
'   .  jobs,  wrtl^in, occupational  clusters.     Others  were  ennrolled  in  dlverfei- 
*       fied  programs  in  which  students   received  wor Id-of-work   training  in 
.  '         the^elassroom  and  were  placed   in   a  variety  of  jobs,    not  necessarily 

related   to   their  ma'jors   in  school  or  within  any  specific  occupational 
•  *  ^     ^cluster..     While  some  diversified  pfogram^  appeared   to  be  Income  • 
^  |-.py/^"'««intenance  programs,    t^e  better  ones   provided  opportunities  foir- 
C KJ V    career  M^loration.  >1  O 

(  w        •  .       t  . 
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.Outco&es  for   the  diversified  programs  were   lower   than   those  for 
tZ%dltional  coop'erative  programs.      For  example,    completion  rates 
were   lower,   fewer  of    the  students  interviewed  said   that'  their  jobs 
wer.e  .  related  to  career   interests,    fewer  students  were   likely  to 
recommend  the  program   to  friend9.     Howeve^,   more  students  with  low 
grades^  are  looking  for  f  ul  1- time  ^  j  obs   than   those  with  A  arid  B  grades. 

Although  many  of    the  diversified  programs   afe  not'  as  we^l  developed 
'as   the  more   traditional   cooperative  education  programs,    there  is 
general  -concensus    that    they   can  te  s.trengthened  with  further  insefvice 
training  programs   for   the   coordinators    to   improve   their  management. 
Diversified  programs  often  prpvide  service  jobs,   but   the  better 
programs   provide  jobs   in  business   or   indus  t  r  i  a  1  Jcon  c  e  r  ns   such  as' 
advertising^  areospace   and  banking   in  which  disadvantaged^  studLents 
might   not  ordinarily  seek  jobs. 

Jhe  "Assessment  of   SchoolrSupervis^d  Work  Education  Programs,  Part 
completed,    examined   the  different   configurations   of  work   education  * 
programs    to  determine   the  degree   to  which  different   types    of  programs 
are  meelfing   their  -intended  objectives^  and.  to  suggest  ways   fo  which 
different  programs^mi^'ght  be  modified  or   expanded.    '  A  *s  t  r  a  t  i  f  i  ed 
random  sample^   50  work  education  sites  was   drawn   from  500  represen* 
tatlve  program^  using  rt^hfee  variables   as    the  basis   for    the  stratifi- 
catioji.     The  50  were  distributed  as   follows   on   the  basis   of  those 
variables  determined  as  most   r^lev^t:,  , 

•* 

'Education   level:        ,  dnd  ary  •  (  3,6 )  ^  po  s^t  s  e  Co^d  ar  y  .  ( 1 4  ) 

Pri;na/y,  purpose:  S  pe  c  i  f  i  c^  p  c  cupa  1 1  onal  ^Ibiriing  (30*),. 

^        -  *        drdpoutpreventiondO,  career 

^  exploration-  (6) 

f  ^  ,      ,  • 

industrial  setting":  Farming   region    (15),    bedroom  commun-i- 

•     ty.(l*l),    single  industry   area  (9),. 
m^jj^r  '  ind%s  trial/business   career  (15) 

AccOrd;Lng   to   the  study   findings   from  Part   I,    cooperative  -education 
programs   appear   to  be  generating   t^he  most   enthusiam  among  students, 
employers,    and  s  Aioo  1  .  o  f  f  i  c  1  ^  s   because#they^  meet   thfe  expressed* 
needs   and  objectives  of   all  iR^JfP^v      S  tu  d  en  t  s  •  f  e  e  1    that  cooperative 
educatJ.on  programs   are  vproviling    them  with  valuable  job  training. 
Employers   feel    that   trhey   are   getting   their  nfbney  *^  w^rth   from  * 
3tuden|  work^r^and  are   conT*lbu'tirig   tQ^their  profession.  School 
admini^^-a  tor^r^nd   teachefs   ar  e**^,^^  ti  s  CI  ed  *w  i  th   the   learning  experi- 
ences  atiii' j  o\  placemen  t^.af  ter  '  the  ^training  period.' 

Cooper^Jive  '^educat'ion ^programs   are»more   likely,  th^n  othe.r    types  3Cf  ' 
prc^ralfta.  tdjf      (IX  provide,  s  tuden  t6  with  job-related   instruction  in 


*   Sp'ecif  ic/"oC^upa  t  ional   training  progr  am  s'k  re  generally   those  *funded 
un<|er  Par't.^     Findings   r^l^tih^   to  W%^k  5tudy    (of  Dro.pout  ' 
prevention)'  fSiiog^ams   funded  und^r.Part  ^  of   the  196»8  AmendroentSj; 

ErIc!:*-     -    '  ;  '428    .  '    .     ■  . 
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school;    (2)    provide  job  placement  services   ant^ia^ve   a  high   rate  of 
job-related   placements;    (3)    help   students   decide   on  an  occupation", 
and    (4')   provide   students   with   jobs    tha^t  fit    into   their   career  plans, 
offering  a  high   level  oT    r es pons ib i  1  i ty"  and   a  high   degree  of 
satisfaction.  • 


But    ther^   are    some   negative   findings    compared  with   other    types   of  ' 
programs.      Cooperati^v^   programs    are    (1)   m6re  ,ap  t    to  discriminate 
against   students    on   the  basis  of   student   attitude;    (2)    less  effec- 
tive  in   reducing   student   absenteesim;    (3)    more   apt    to   interfere  with 
student's   other   activities    in  school   and   out;    (4)    more    apt  to 
segregate   job   placements    by   sex,    dnd    (5)    more   likely    to  restrict 
their   offerings    to   students   with   rather   conforming  middle-class 
behavi or s .  *  '  ^ 

Effectiveness    comparisons   were  based   on   standard   follow-up  informa- 
tion  provided   by    the    schools.      In   addition,    a  brief    survey  of 
employers  was    conducted,  .to   obtain  .their   attitudes    about  graduates 
of  Jiooperative   programs   versus   graduate|   of    non- co  op.e  r  a  t  i  v  e  .p  r  og  r  ams  , 
Although   school   data    indicated   no   obvious   difference   in.  the  work^ 
experience   of    t-h  e    two   groups,    the    employer    survey    showed   a  definite 

,  difference.      The   sample   of   employers    favored   graduates    of  co-op 
programs    (59    percent    over    th,pse    of    non   co-op),    '(4   percent  non-co-op 
with    37   percent   indicating  no  difference).      School    data  indicated^ 

.that    the   co-op   students   have    lit^tle   difUculty    finding   jobs  and 
that   a   substantial   percentage  of   co-op   students    (46   percent)  were 
a:ble   to  'continue    full-time   enplojnent  with    their    co-op  employer. 

OnROing  and  PTanned   Evaluation  Studies 

None  ,  <. 

Sources   of   Evaluation  Data 

An  Assessment   of    S  cho  o  1- S  up"e  r  v  i  s  ed   Work   E  du  c  a  t  i  on  ^  P  r  o  g  r  ams  .   Part  II 
Olym.pus   Research   Corporation,   March  1976. 

An  Assessment   of    S choo  1- Supe rvi s ed   Work   Education  Pro^jams. 
Systems   Deve-lopnent   Corporation,    October^9  73.  -  ^  , 


Cost    Effectiveness   of    S'e  1  ec  t  ed>  C  oo  p  e  r  a  t  i  v  e  Vocational  Exiucation 
Programs'as   Compared   with   Voc^ati&nal   Programs   w  i  t  h  o  u     C  V?op  e  r  a  t  i  v  < 
component.      Battelle   Columbus   Laboratories,    June    19  7  3%^^ 


Annual  State  Vocational  Education  Reports 
State  Advisory   Committee  Reports 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REP-ORT  ON 


EDUCATION  PROQRAMS 

\  ^ 

Program  Kaae 

VoQatlo,nai  EducatAn       Work-Study  Programs 
Le&ls  la  tldn      *  Explrat'l^^n  Date 


VE>,  of   1963,    as  amended 


,  .  1968,  Part  H 
FUllDiNG  -HISTORY 


YEAR 

1965 
1966 
19>67 
^1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
19  75  . 
1976 
1977 


Pro-am  Goals   and  Objectives 


September   30.    1977  1/ 


AUTHORIZATION  APPlRTl^RIATION 


30. 000, 
50. 000, 
35.000, 
35.000, 
35.000, 
35.000, 
45.000, 
55.000, 
55.000, 
55.000, 
55  .  000"; 
55.000, 
15.000, 


000  $  5.000.000 

O'OO  25  .  000  .  000 

000  lO.OOjO.OOO 

000  10  .000.000 

OOP  -0- 

000  -    4..  250  ,00,6 

000  5.  500  .000 

000  6.--000^000 

000  6.000.000 

000  7.849.000 

poo  9'. 849  .000 

000  9  .849  .doc 

000  9  .  84-9.000  hi 


Als  mandated  under  Part   H.    a  vork  study   program  shall  be  adminis 
by   the   local   education  agency   rnd  made    reasonably  'availa^ble 
(to   the.  extent   of   available   funds)    to  all  youths    in   the   area  se 
by  such  agency  who'are   able   to  meet   the   following  requirements: 


t  e  r  ed 
rved 


(1)   youths  w,ho  have  been  accepted  for 
full-time   s,tudent   in  a  vocational  edu 
which  meets    the  standards  prescribed 
Board  and  ^:he   local  education  agency 
education   pro^grams   assisted  under  thi 
the   case   of  a  stigient   already  enrolle 
program,  'is   in  good  standing  and   in  f 
ance;    (2)    is    irf  heed   of   the  earnings 
employment    to  commence  or   continue  hi 
education  program,    and    (f)    is   at  leas 
age   and   less    than   21  years   of   age  a't 
of  "his   employment,   and   is   dapable,  in 
the  appropriate  school  authorities,  o 
good  standing  in  his  vocational  educa 
while  employed  tindeT'the  work-study  p 


enr  ollment   as  a 
cation  program 
by    the  State 
f  or  voca  tional 
s   title  i»  or  in 
d   in  such  a 
ull-time  attend- 
from  such 
s  vocatJ.onal 
t  15  years  of 
the  commenceinenti^ 

the  opinion  of 
f  maintaining 
tion  program 
r  og  r  am ; 


(2)    provl^i<ed   that   no  student   shall  be   em  ploy  e.d  under 
such  wo study  program  for  mor^   tt»an  15  hours   in  any 
'veek  irt  which  classeS    in  vhich  he   is   enrolled   a^e  in- 


1./  States  may  'continue   to   fund  work  study   programs   under  basic  State 
grants.   but  P.L.    94-482   does   not  extend   authority    ^O'*   this  categori- 
,    .   cal  setaslda.  .     ^  • 

*ll  Appropriated   for   school  year   19  7  7- 
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'Session^    or  for   conipensation  which  'exceeds   $45  in  • 
/    •    any  month  or  $350  in*  any   academi^  year  or  its 

equivalent,   unless   the  student  is  attending  a  school 
whi€^  is  not  within  reasonable  commuting  distance 
from  Ifls  home,   In  Which  case  his   compensation  may 
f  *   not  exceed  $60_  in  any  month,    or   $500  in  any  academic  V 
year  or  its  equivalent; 

(3)   provided   that  employment   under  such  work-study 
program  shall  be  for  the   local  education  agency  or 
for  some  -other  public  agency   or   institution.  Agencies 
must  also   provide  for  employment  for  students  other 
thanthosefundedunderthis    title.,  ^ 

Program  Operation  ,  »  , 

Formula  grants   are  allocated   to   the  States  for  work-study  programs 
to   ass i 8 1,  economical ly  disadvantaged   full-time  vocational  educa- 
^onal  students, .ages   15-20,    to  remain  in  scho^ol.     The  program^ 
^(Iride   part-time   employment  with   public   employers.     Priority  is 
given   to  areas   having  high  dropout   rates   and  high  youth  unemployment 
Funds   are  us-ed  for   the  administration  of    the  p^^ram  and   for  ^ 
compensation  to  students  by   the  local   educational  agencies   or  other 
public  agencies  or   institutions.      Funds   are  allocated   on  a  matching 
basis  --   80  percent  Federal  and  20  percent  State  and  local. 

, Work-study    is   essentially   an  income  maintenance,  prograa  for 
economically  deprived  youth  who  are  in  school.     Only   about  two 
percent   of    the  Federal  funds   is  used  for   administration;    nearly  all 
funds,    about  99  percent,    go  directly    to  needy   students   in  the  form 
of  wages   for  a   public  service  job. 

New  legislation  would  continue   to   provide   authority  for  States 
funding^ work  study   programs,   but  would  consolidate   the  various 
categorical  programs,    including  Part  H,    to  give   the  States  greater 
flexibility   in  planning'^and  program  operation.     Present  Part  H. 
restrictions,    for  example,   severely   lim:it  support  for  pos  ts  econdary 
students   and^ appear   to  inhibit  States   and   LEAs  from  developing 
work-study   programs  which  might  provide  jobs   for  students  which 
not  only  provide  pay   for  work  but   also  a   learning  experience. 
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Prograjn  Scope. 

During  FY    19  75  States   reported   47,9?0   students  wer'e    employed   in      .  ^ 
't>art-tim6  jobs   and   redeived    comp  en  s  a  t  i  o  n  •'und  e  r  Part   H.      Of  these, 
39,690  were  s  e  con  da  r  y  ,  and  8,  290  pos  t^^econdar  y   students.     ^  • 

Mos^  ,of    the^  r  e  ci  p  i  en  t  s   are   secondary   sti^dents.      Since  compensation 
cannot   exceed     45  a^month;   most  postsecondary   students  must  look 
elsewhere  ^or   the   financial   support   they   need.     Typical   posit  i'ons 
held  by  work-study  stiidfents    included:      food  service  w£)rker,  clerk 
typist,  'hospital   aide,    printing   assistant,    drafting  assistant, 
^^urnitute   repairer,    and  j^ma  1 1- engi  n  e  ijepairer. 

Program  Effectiveness   and  Progress  _ 

Work-study   programs    appear    to  meet'their   basic  objec^tive,   which  ♦ 
is   to  keep   students,   in  school  by   providing   t,hem  with   financial  ^ 
assistance',    a^c  cording   to   the  "Assessment  ofj^School-'Supervised 
Work  Education"    study.      (The   study    is    further   described  ^n  the 
section   relating    to  Cooperative, Education  Program^,) 

After   completing    training,    most  of    the  cie<.n  go   into  w^ i  1   paying  ($149 
per   week   average)    jobs.      Women   go   into  service   an  ^'clerical  jobs 
which   pay    less,'^|$95  per  week  average). 
'^^        ,  *  >  ^  '  ' 

«Work  s.tudy   students    in  Part    II    indicate   that    they   continue    to  earn 
slightly    les^,    be  ^ess    satisfied  with    their   jobs    and  have  slightly 
les'S   employment   stability   than    those  who   participated   in  single 
occupation    (or    cooperative   programs).      The  differenc'e   in  ear/iings 
between  secondary   students    in   cooperative   education   and   work  study 
students    can   probably  be  attributed    to    the  fact    that    the   latter  are 
more    likely    to  have   jobs   after   high   school   in  lawer   paying  clerical 
jobs   and   service   occupations    than    those   participating   in  cooperative 
programs.      Findings    from  an   analysis    of   similar   stnid^ents  partici- 
pating   in  work   education  prograniS    in    the  N  a  t  i  o  n  a  ll^jftig  i  t  u  d  1  n  a  1 
Study  of    the   Class   df   197^^  support    thes'e   findings.        *  ^ 

Part   I.of.*the   study   55escribed   above,    indicates    that  while  m^any  work- 
study   programs   have   additional    goals    such   as    improving    the  disadvan- 
taged  youth's   attitude^    t'owajwl   school*  and  work,   very    little  attempt 
is  mide   to   offer   students    related    classwork   or   intensive  vocational 
training.      Students    are   placed   primarily    in  unskilled  blue  collar 
and    clerical   jobs.      Only   six  percent   of    the    cooperative  ed*ucation 
'students  were    in    the    lowest    category   ot   job    r  e  s  po  ns  i  b  i  1  i  b|k  s  c  a  1  e 
whereas    7^5   percent   of    the  work-study    education  students  were  in 
thiscategory. 

Analysis   of    p-^y^^^f^^i^  r  s    indicate   that   students    in  work-study 
programs   are  more    likel^    than  students    in   any   other    type  of  program 
to   earn   at  best    the  minimum  wage.      Work-study   studentfe  work 
^"primarily   for   money,    as   coinpar  ed*  wi  th    cooperative'  education  students' 
'who    indicated    that   get'tlng   occupational    training   experience  was 
more    important    than  pay. 

Ongoinj^^and  Planned   Evaluation  Studies 
"None 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

An  Assessment  of  School-Supervised  Work  Education  Programs,  Part  II, 
Olympus  Research  Corporati6n,  March  1976*  - 

An  Assessment  of_ School-Supervised  Work  Education  Programs,  Part  I, 
Systems  Development  Corporation,  September  1973 

Annual  State  Vocational  Education  Reports 

State  Advisory  Courici,!  Reports 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Vocational  Education  —  Curriculum  development 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

VEA  of  1963,  as  amended,  Part  I,  1968;  as  September  30,  1982 

amended  by  Public  Law  94-482 


Funding  History: 
I 


Year 

Authorization 

'  Appropriation 

1969 

$    " 7,000,000 

1970 

10,000,000  * 

800,000  ^ 
4,000,©Ot3 

1971 

10,000,000 

-^1^72 

10,000,000 

4,000,000 

1973 

10,000,000 

6rooo,ooo* 

1974 

10,000,000 

4,000,000 

19  75 

^  10,000,000 

1,000,000 

19  76 

10,000,000 

1,000,000 

1977  • 

5,000,000 

1,000,000 

Pfogram  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Part  I  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  ^  amended,  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  colleges  arvd  universities. 
State  board^  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  and  institutions 
for  curricuSm  development'in  vocational  and  technical  education.  No 
."Spoatching  funds  ate  required.  •  ^ 

The  Curriculum  Development  Program  provides  for  the  development,  testing,  and 
dissemination  of  vocational  education  curriculum  materials  for  use  in  teacn- 
ing  occupational  subj ects , . inc luding  those  covering  new  and  changing  occupa- 
tional fields.     Curriculum  materials  are  also  provided  for  Vocational  teacher 
education.     The  program  further  provides  for:    developing  standards  for 
curriculum  development  in  all  occupational'*f ields ;  coordinating  the  efforts 
of  the  States  with  respect  ^o  curricuTiim  development  and  management;  survey- 
ing curriculum  materials  produc^ed  by  other  agencies;  evaluating  vocational- 
technical  education  curriculum  materials;  and  training  personnel  in  curric- 
ulum development.  ^ 

Program  Operations:  ^ 

In  FY  1976,  awards  were  made  as  a  result  of  competitions  held  for  the  .develop- 
ment, corrdination,  and  dissemination  of  validated  vocational  education  curric- 
ulum materials.     Examples  of  the  kinds  of  projects  funded  are: 


*Two  million  dollars  w'ere  impounded  in  FY  73  and  released  in  FY  74. 
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*1.    A  12-moiith  contract  for  t^e  development  of'njaterials  to  assist  teachers 
an<f*guidance»  counselors  in  opening  up  opportunities  in  vocational  and 
technical  programs  for  gifted  and  tal-ented  aftud^nts  to  progress  tcfward 
their  career  goals.  *  '  * 

2.  An  award  for  the  development  of  a  nuclear  reactor  operator  techni'Man 
(trainee)  curricillum  in  modular  form  designed  for  a  two-yeai^^p»td^ondary 
^preparatory  program  and  adaptable  for  use  in  industrial  prepanrtHofy  and 
upgrading  types  of  programs.    The  period  of  the  award  is  one  year. 

3.  Grants  to  six  curriculum  coordination  centers  located  in  Trenton,  New 
Jersey^  Springfield,  Illinois;  Stillwater,  Oklahoma;  Mississippi  State, 
Mississippi;  Sacramento," Calif orhia;  and  Olympia,  Washington.    The  six 
centers  comprise  a  national  network  for  interstate  curriculum  planning; 
improving  all  of  the  States'  capabilities  in  developing  and  managing 

•  vocational  and  technical  curriculum  resources  and  for  diffusing  infor- 
mation about  instructiqifel  materials  available  and  being  developed. 

A.    An  award  for*the  design  and  broad  content  outlines  for  teacMr  and  pro- 
fessional  educator  materials  in  the  ft.eld  of  marketing  and  distribution. 
This  is  the  first  phase  of  a  4-year  project  to  develop,  test  and  diffuse 
curriculum  materials  addressing  1^  subclusters  in  markeUng  and  distri- 
^  bution.  •     '  '  • 

Program  Scope  and  Effectiveness:  ^ 

Nineteen  curriculAim  projects  were  funded  la  FY  70,  26  projects  in  FY  71^ 
✓    33  in  FY  72,  and  27  in  FY  73,  28  in  FY -74,  20  in  FY  75,  and  15  in  1976. 

Since  alaost  all  project^  are  full-funded,  these  figures  generally  represent 
new  starts.  '  / 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None. 

(Source  of  Evaluation'lpatai^ 

1.  Program  Reports  of  Project  Directors 

2.  Site  Visit  Reports  by  OE  Program  Staff 

^^3.   'Report  and  Newsletters  from  "Curriculum  Network  Centers 
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ANNUAL   EVALUATION  REPOR^T  ON 
^     EDUCATION  PROGRAMS"  ^ 

Program  Name: 

Vocational  Education  -   Bilingual  Vocational  Training 

Legislation;  -  Expiration  Date: 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  September   30,    1982  V 

rW3,    as   amended  by   P. X, '93-380  ^  * 

Part  J,    1974;    as   am'ended  by 
P,L,  9A-482 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1975 
1976 
1977 


Program  •€oals    and  Objectives; 


AUTH(jRIZATION 
7 

$17,500,000 
17 , 500 ,000 
10, 000,, 000  . 


a'^propria'tion 

$  2, 800,000 
2,800,000 
2,800,000  1/ 


Grants  and  conti^acts  under  Part  J  may  be'us 
vo  ca  t  iona  ^t>r  ai  I)  i  ng  programs  for  persons  wh 
left  elementary  or  secondary  school  and  who 
training  by  a  ^os ts econd ary  educational  i§s 
voc^ional  training  programs  for  persons  wh 
the  labor  mar^ket  and  who  desire'  oy*  need  tra 
.achieve  year-rourid  employment,  adjust  to  ch 
expand  their  range  of  skills,  or  advance  in 
training  allowances  for  participants  in^bil 
training  programs  subject  to  the  same  condi 
are  set  forth  in  section  HI,  of  the  Compreh 
T.radning  Act   of  1973. 

Program  Operation:  •  ^ 


ed   for    (1)  bilingual 
o   have   comp le  ted  of 

are   available  for 
tltution;    (2)  bilingual 
o  have  already  entered 
ining  or   retraining  to 
anging '^anpow^er  needs, 

employment;    and  (3) 
ingual  vocational' 
tions    and   1  l^jai  t  a  t  ions  >as 
ensive  Employment  an-d 


Under   this   authc^rity,    the  C  o*mmi  s  s  i  one  r   contracts   with  appropriate 
State   agencies,    l*ocal   education  agencies,    pos  ts  econdary  institutions 
private  non-profit  vocational   training  institutions  especially 
created    to  serve   a  group  whose  "language   is   other'than  English  for^ 
the  purpose  of   supplying    tr^a ining    in   recognized   occupations  and 
neW  and   emerging   occupations   and   to   enter   into   contracts, with 
private  for-profit  ager^cies'and   organizations    to   assist   them  in 
conducting  bilingual   vocational   training   programs.  C 


Program  S  cope :  • 

Twenty-two  project^    funded   in  FY   19.76.  are   located   in  e  i  gh  t"  S  t^)t  es 
4nd   are   training    1845, persons.      The  projects   primarily  sferve 
persons  from  S pa n i sh- sp eaki ng  backgrounds;   h^ever,    several  projects 
have  classes  ^using  French,   Chinese,   Navajo,    Eskimo,   Vietnamese  and 
Russian  lang^ges.      Six   of    the  "projects   are   located   in  community 
or  junior    colF^ces,    thr^e  in  local-education   agencies-,    four  in 
institutions'  of   rSlgher   education,    two   in  vocational  high  schools 


O      Requested  ,supplementa  1-f or  school  year 


19  7  7-78. 
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and  seven   ip   private  non-profit   agencies.     The  essential  aspect  of 
these  projects  which  differentiates    them  fi;om*  a  monolingual  • 
vocational  trarining  program  is   that   training  is    conducted  in  both 
English  and  non-English   language;    t rainees-  acqui r e  sufficient 
competence  ill  English   to  enable    them  to  perform  satisfactorily  in 
a  work • si tua tion .    .  _ 

Trainees   are  being   trained  to  becotde:     h  ea  1  th  >  as   i  s  t  a  n  t  s  ,  machinists, 
geriatric   aides,    ai^tomechanics ,    para-legal  and   para-accpuntant  aides,* 
printing  assistants,   meat   cutters,    secretarial  and  irfdrk   typists.  ^ 
Course's^  are  also  offered   to   train  small   engine   repairers,  emergency 
medical   technicians,    industrial  sewing  machine  operators  aftd 
repairei^^   and.  Other  .skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers. 

Progtam  Effectiveness   and  Progressi  '  ^ 

While  several  of    the  firsts  projects   funded  have  reported  sa^^is- 
factory   completion  and  placement   records      t^e  data  availabTe  are 
primarily^  des'cr  ip  t  i  ve  .     More   than  half   of   those   funded. in  FY  1976 
are  new."^ 

*■ 

Data  prepared  for   the  mandated  -ireport,    th£  Status'  of  Bilingual 
Vocat.ional  Edacabdon  i  nd  i  ca  t  e  ^th  a  t   persons   from  noQEnglish  back- 
grounds have  significantly   less    educational  attainment   than  those 
from  the    total  population.      Bureau   of  Census   data   from  the  Survey 
of   Languages,    comp*leted   in  19  75  ,    indicate   tKat   about    IS   percent  of,, 
the   total   population  aged   19   or   Older  have   completed*  only  the^ 
eighth   grade   or, less.     Those  -from  iTousehold  whose  usual  language  is 
non-English;    fronw  the  same  age  group,    report    that   58  percent  have 
completed   only   the   eighth  grad^  or    less.     The   largest   group,  those 
from  Spanish-speaking  backgroifflds,   have  an  unemployment   rate  more 
than  5  percent  'greater   than   thos,e   from  English  backgrounds^.  ^ 

The  Census  survey  did  not  idetitify   thoS-e*from   limited  English 
speaking  backgrounds  but   reported   data   from  population  groups  which 
inc luded  -thos e  who  had   language  and   comprehension  problems.*  ^ 

0 

An  Inventory   of  bilingual  'vocatio;^al   training  programs  for  .adults 
within  the  50  States   identified  98  programs   in  21  States.  Approxi- 
mately  13,000  students  are  enrolled  at   ^ny   given,  time  in  bilingual 
programs  which  provide  occupational  training  i;i  nearly  400  courses. 
Thirty-eight   percent  of    the  programs   are   in^Calif ornifi  and*  SL'percent 
.are  in  eight   States:     California,   New  York,    Texas,  Arizona, 
Pennsylvania,   New  Mexico,   Connecticut   and  Massachusetts. 

An  examination         the   literature,    evaluation  reports,   research  and 
other   available,  data  surfaces   so^^e   issues    to  be   considered  in 
providing  bilingual  vocational   training  for  adults  but  little  data 
-directly   relating  to   the  results  of  such   programs.  *  , 


^20  -  « 

.Ongoing  or  P  lanned^  Eva  lua  t  Ion  Studies:  .  ^ 

Wliile  plans   are  under^ayvto  fund   a  study    to   fulfill   the  Congressional 
mandate  of  evaluating   the  impact   of   these  pr«^ams*    a  feasibility:^-  - 
and  design  study  highlights   th%  unique  problems    inherent   in  the 
undertaking.      For  example,    the  programs   ai|e.  generally   so  small  in 
^  size   that   the   impact  on  the  local  markets   do   not   appear   to  be 
measurable.      However,    an*  effort   is   planned  which  shoitld  indicate   the  . 
extent   to  which   persons   from  this   population   grouj)  'do  benefit   from  . 
training   and   obtain  jobs.  p 

Sources   of  Evaluation  Data 

Status  of   Bilingual-  Vocational  Traini\ig,^a  mandated  report  by  the 
Commissioner   of   Education  and   the  Secretary  'of   Labor   to   the  President 
and   the  Congress,   December  1976.  '  ^     *  • 

Assessment  pjt   Bi  lingual  Vpca  tiona  1  Training^   Kirschner  Ass'ociates, 
Albuquerque,    New  Mexico,    August,    197^,  ^ 
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ANNUAL  EVALfi^TiON. REPORT  ON > 
•  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  ♦  .  . 


^     «A4ult  education  —  Grants^ to  States 
Legislation: 


Public  Law,  91-230,  as  amended  by 
Public -Lavr93Tj380,  Title  vi.  Part  A 


Funding  History;  Year 


1965 
1966 
1967  ' 
.l\68  .  ^ 
1969  • 
1970 
'    1971  i 

'  4973  >  ^ 
1974 

1975*  ^  / 
1^6 

Transition  Qtr 
1977 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives;    ^  ^ 


V 


Authorisation 
(Under  Econ.  0pp. 

If       ^  n 

40,000,000 
60, 000,00a 
70,000,000 
160;000,000 
200,00.0,000 
225,00Q,00O 
225,000,000 
150,600,000 
150,000,000 
175,000,000 

>  -0- 
200,000,000 


Act)  ^ 
"  ) 


Expiration  Date; 
June  .30,  1978 

Appropriation 

18,612,00^ 
20,744,063 
.29,200,000 
40,250,^000 
45^000,000 
50,000,000 
'55-,000,000- 
61,300,0p0 
85,000,000 
63,485,000 
67,500,0tf0 
71,500,000 

71,500,000 
80,500,000** 


•  *The  purpose  of  thi^  program,  as^stated  in  the  legislation,  is  ".to  expand 
educational  oppottunl^y  and  et\gOurage establishment  of  programs  of  adult 
.education  that.w4U  aiable  all  adults  to  contitj)[|p  their  education ^o  it  4^ 
least  t)ie  level  of  completion  of  ^secondary  school  and  make  available  the  . 
meAns  to  secure  training  *that  will  enable  them  to  become  more  employable,^ 
'   productive,  and  responsible  citiz?tlSr"       *.  *  .  # 

f        ^  -/*  *  ^  ' 

The  legislation  al«^  mention's  specif  tpally:     (jL)  service  to  institutionalized 
'♦persons,  not  to  excfed  20  per  centum  of  the  fuiida  available  to  the  State  for 

adult  basic  and  secondary  programs,  (2)  cooperation  vith  Manpower  development 
'  ^  and 'training  programs  and  occupational  e4ucation  px^ngrams  and  coordination  || 
'with  otheu:  program*  including  those  for  reading  improvement,  (3) -utiliiation" 
of  amounts  not  to  ex«ed  20  per  ctfntum  of  the  State  allotment  for  i^fogram^  of 
equivalency  for  a  certificate  of'' graduation  from  a  secondary  school,  and, 
•(A)  assistance  to.  persons  ot  limited  English-speaking  ability  by  p/oviding 
biiinguaj.  adult  education  prograw  to  the  extent  necessary 'tb  enable.  tj>e^e  ^ 
persons  to  progress  tTirough  the  Adult  Education  Program -and  coouditia^ioii  of 
these  efforts  with  programs  of  bilingual  education  offereS  utider  Title  VII  of 
ESEA  and  the  Vocational  Ed^lcation  Act.  *         ^  • 

♦  ^  '         .    \     '      '      "  * 

*.  In  1975  the  Appropriation  Act'  inclvide*  funds  for  both  19^5 *\nd 
J.976  placing  thi^  program  on  an /advanced  fun'dihg  basis. 

;^  **  'Advance  funding  for  FY  IB  ^  ^ 


The  Act  «lso  requires  that,  of  the  funds  aljptted  to  a  State,  ^t  , less  thar/ 
15  percent  be  used  for.  specia^l  projedt^and 'f 3lfa|traini?ng  adillt  'educatiorT  * 
persoiiriel,  .but  this  was  changed  to;  ID  ^rce^d^^the  ^ucation  Amendments 
of  1976.    In  ^addition'  the  Act  specif  ies^thaWa  cleai^ing-^house  on  adult  edu- 
cation be  established  and  operated  for  the. purpose  pf  collecting  and  dis'sHtai- 
nating  public  information  pertainitig  to  the  Education  o'l'^adults*  ,  An6tl\er 
goal  flif  'the  Act  is  ^to  encourage  the  use  of  State  Advisory  ^ouncils  in  Adylt 
Education,  since  these  are  authorized  and  the .  qualif  tcat^^ion^  for  members*  are 
specified,  ■  .     ^  *      ^  -  ^  #,     •  '  * 

The  Rules  and  ^legulations  for  S^te  Adults Educ^tiog  Programs,  published  in 
th^  Federal  Register  on  April  23^,  1975,'  quote  the  Law  concerning  the  '  . 
gener^al'  purpose  of  the  "Program.   'They  also  make  provisions  for  the  other 
goals  mentioned  in  the  Law. 

febgram  Operations:  \ 

This  program  is  operated, through. formula  grants  made  to  Spates  fpr  the  * 
educatiop'of  adults,  detined  as  persons  who'are  16 -of  mo years*' of  age,  and 
whd  (1)' do  not*  have  a 'certif  icgte  of  ^aduat'ion  'from  a  school  providing 
secondary  education  and  who  have  not  achieved       equivalent  l^vel  of  feda- 
cation  and  (2)"  are  not  currehtly  required  to  be  enrolled  in  school.  ^  Local 
acl^bol  distrijCts  submit  plans  and  proposals  to  the  State  education  agency  r* 
<^hich  makes  the  funding' decisions .     Ten  percent  of  the  total  .cost  of  §ny-  pro*- 
"gram  must  be  covered  by.^the  State  and/or  local  education' agencv,  with  up  to 
90  percent,  covered  ^y  Federal  funis  allocated  to  the  State.     ("For  the  Trust 
territ'ory  «of  the  Pacificf'Es lands  the  Federal  share  may  be  100  percefiu.)  ^  * 

^The  program  Rules  and  Regulations  specify  that ^ach  State  shall  prepare  an 
^annua'l  program  plan  vh^£J^^n<fst  He  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of*  fidu-* 
cation  through  the  A^sis^ant*  Regionaf  Commissioner  for  Occupational  'and  Adult 
Education,  and  received  in  the  appropriate  DREW  Regional  Office  on  or^before 
the  last  day  of  the  Fiscal 'Yea|t  prddejiing  that  for  whic^h.  funds  are  soijght.  ^ 
.  This  annual  plan  must  1>e  revised  eAqh  year  "to  reflect  pro|fose<J  aciivities^  foV 
the*  ^ensuing  fiscal  /ear  arid  must  bWr^mitfed  tothe  U,S.- Commissioner  fox  / 
aiiprovai  in  accor<lance  with  the 'requirements  s^fc^rth  in  the  Gejiferal  EdiTcafi 
Provisions  Act.     The  information  in  tj^e  plan  pMc  be  'in' sufficient  detail  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to'  determine  whether  tne  provisions' bf^  the  Act  arid 
the  Regulations  art*  being  administered  eff^icitntLy  an^,  to  detemine  whether 
ani^to  what  extent'  substantial  progress  is  being^de  with  .respect  to  all  *^ 
appropriate  segments  bt  tbe  ed^lt  population  in  need  of  adult  education. '  » 


In  addition,  the iprogram  plan  shall  d^oiribe  pr6ca3ures  ,to  be  .used -for ^con- 
^cting  an  annual  evaluatipn  of  all  activities  carried  out  in  the  yfar  for  ^ 
which  funds  are^sought.' .  These  i"nclude  specific  crl^teria  to  be  used  in  assess 
ing  the  ►effectiveness"  of  the  program  or  pxd^^et.    The  evaluations  are  to  be 
conducted*  either  by  the  State  agtncy  or  b^  ''other  parties.  Copies'*of^^y 
report 5  of  such  evaluations  are-  tb  be  sent  to  the  Commissioaef ,  and  J^0ult& 
of  the  evaluations  are^to  be  reflected^in  the  performance  report  which  must  b 
submitted  annuilly  with  the  fiWKicial  status  report ^, 
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'  The  Program  Rules  and  Regulations  (April  23,  1975)  discuss  the  establish- 
ment of  national  priorities  in  Adiglt' Education.  They  state  that  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Educatipn  will  review  And  identify  ahnually  for  the  guidance  of 

^ ^ate  educational  agencies,  national  priorities  in  the  field  of  Adult  Edu-  ' 
cation.    State  educational  agencie^ , may  take  th^«€priorities  into  consid- 

•eration  in  developing  their  annual  program  pl^s.     The  areas  suggested  for 
Jthe  Fiscal  Year  1977  a^e:     (1)  Dissemination  In  Adult  Education,   (2)  Adult 
Performance  Level  Implementation  (APL) ,  (3^  Role  of  the  Employer  in  Adult 
LeATning,  (4)  Education  Programs  for  the  Elderly,  an4  (5)  Eliminating  Sex- 
Kole  Stereotyping.. 

Program  Scope 

The  group  on  which  this' program ^as  focused  consists  of  over  52.5  million 
adults  aged  16  years,  or  over  who  have  not  completed  and  who  are  not  currently 
enrolled  in  high  scKo^.     Within  thiA  ^roup  sp^ial  emphasis  is  directed 
toward  approximately^^lOjJO,000  adults 'with  less  than  eight  years  of  formal 
education.,  V  '  '  ^ 

m'^hos 


A  new  perspective  ^n^hose  to  be  served  haS  resulted  from  a  study  entitled 
"Adult  Functional  Competency"  which  was  completed  in  ^975  by  the  University 
of  Te^as  for  the  ufs.  Office  of  Education.     The  study  was  designed  to  measure 
accurately  the  educational  'nefi^s  of  U.S.  adults  in  terms  of  performance  level 
ci^teria  derived  from  the  concept  of  functional  competence.     A  representative 
sample  survey  showed  that- 63.2  million  adults  between  ages . 18  and  65  lack  the. 
competencies 'needed  to  meet  everyday  requirements.     Of  this  number,  23.2 
v '  million  are  soseriously  deficient  as  to ^bo  functionally  incompetent  or  "illit- 

erate^ in  functional  terms., 

■  Among  those  eligible  to  be  served  are  the  approximately  750,000  public  school 
stuiients  who  drop  out  eaeh  year  and  who  are  therefore  eligible  to  participate.  * 
in  the  program.     There  are  also  about  400,000  immigrants  arriving  each  .year, 
a. substantial  n<inber  of  wUom  need  bilingual  instruction  as  well  as  instruction 
in  English  as  a*' second  language  in  order  to  function  as  citizens  in  the  United 
'  '      States.  J  ^  '  -'^ 

'   Allotments  to  Spates  are  based  on  the  number  of  resident  adults  wh6  have  not 
completed  hi^h  school.     The  allotments  to  the  individual  States  and  territories 

•  .  in  FY  75  ranged  from  $i23,695  to  $5,925,  791.    Th^  average  allotment  was 
$1,276^786.     It  rgpiained  the  same  in  FY  76..  '  ; 

^  Proyam  Effectiveness  and  Progress; 

Duting  FY  1975  there  were  more  than  one  million  participants  in  adult  edu-  ' 
cation  programs  receiving  Fed.eral,  funds  through  the  State  Gtant  Program.  Of 
these,  about  31  .perc-ent  were  enrolled  in  gourses  described  as  English  as  a  ^ 
,^  *  jpecond' language;  and  8  percent  were  people  in  institutions  —  hospitals,  pri- 
sons, etc.     Of  the  *total  niimber  of  par ticipants  approximately  56  percent  were 
females',  38 percent  were  unettfjployed,  and  13  perceut  were'oA  pub l'i#j^fi^i stance 
roJ.ls.     States  also  reported  that  about  9  percent  received  certi^fcic^es  of 
completion  at  the  8th  g^r^de  level,  11  4)ercent  passed- the  Gene^I' Education  De- 
velopment ^est ,  kndJ  percent  enrpll.ed  in  some  other  educational  program  as  a 
j^jJ^^^  result  of  having  been  enrolled  in  the  adult  basic  or  iJecondary  education  progr^. 
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•      .     <  * 

The  design  of  ttie  adult  education  clearinghouse  (ADELL  —  Adult  Education 
'and  Lif elgf^  Learning)  was  begun  in  September  1976  under  a  condifact  awarded 
to  "Northerflrllliftpis  University.     This  design  phase  yiAl  be,  completed  and 
'  operat;lons  will  begin  in  mld-apring  1977,     Whwi  fully  operational  in  the 
^all  of  1^^7,*Glearinghous'e  ADELL  will  have  a  coittputer-based  referral/response 
capability  as  we^  "as  a  cbinmunication/outr^ach  function.  • 

in*  November  1973,  a  study  entitled  Longitudinal  Evaluation  of  t;he  Adult 
Basic  Education  Pro  yam  was  conrplet^d  for  USOE  by  Systems  Development  Corporation. 
'  T^e  §alient  findings'  in  this  study  were:        ^  • 

A\     RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN-  PROGRAM  AaRACTERISTICS  AND  EFFECTS  ON  STUDENTS  ' 

^  "Students  generally  had  very  positive  opinions  about  their  ABE  experiences 
and  about  their  improvement  in  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics.  Most 

"  students  also  gave  ABE  cjredft  for  ^ob  and  earnings  ^improvements.  However, 
it  spite  of  extensive#lta'tist^ical  analyses  of  the  data  collected  during  this 
study,  no  clear  or  convincing  jJ^J^tionships  could  be  discovered  between  'program 
characteristics  or  classroom  ^thods  and  the  differential  gains  students  made 
"in  earnings  and  in  academic  ajchiev^erit . 

Analyses  explored  classroom^  Variables ,  attendance^patterns ,  and  individual 
student  characteristics  in  an  attempt  to  find  program  featu^res  that  would  tend  , 
t*a*be  successful  in  improving  either  the  test  scores  or  the  earnings  of  at 
'  least  some  types  of  students.     It  was  thought,  for  example,  that  programdid 
instruction,  intensity  of  instruction,  or  the  use  of  teacher  aides 'might  show 
^nie  demo^sjrrable  relationshi^rtp  s^tudent  improvement.     However,  an^ytic  ^ 
results  were  insufficiently  clear-^ut  to  form  a  reasonable  basis  for  programmatic^ 
-  recQinpiendations.     One  problem  Ijr  assessing  jthe  ABE  program  was  tjiat  at  the  time 
of  tlv*  study,  no  standards  for  the  rate  at  which  adults  should  progress  eicisted* 

^.     COST^  DATA  ^    ^      *  V 

<   Infomfal  cost  estimates  were  supplieci  by  local  program  directors  and  by  teacfiers. 

'    These  figures  indicate  that  total  mean  annual  expenditures  are  around  $^,000  . 
ppr  ApE  Cj.ass  per  year^     Since  the  average  class  enrollment  in  November,  1971, 
was  16  students,  average  total  annual  expenditures  are  $250  per  enrollment  at 
any  hne  tX^9       J-^        assumed  that  student  turnover  maintains  the  enrollment 
«3ff  each  class,  at  a  steady  nytober.  ^  *    ^  ^  ^ 

At  the  local  level,  around  79%  of  ABE  program  funds  are  estimated  to  be  Federal, 
^12%  are  State,  7%  are  local   (including,  in  some 'instances ,  contributions  in 
facilities  or  services  rather  than  in  cash),  and  2%  are  miscellaneous- other . 

About  60%  expenditures  by  local  programs  are- for  ij>Rtructional  salaries  and 
k  benefits,  14%  are  for  administration,  7%  for  (^Ifcrical  suppor^^  5%  for  guidance 
and  counseling,  aHi  5%  for  books,  supplies,  and  equipment,  '  Only  40%  of  programs 
fiave  any  sj^cific  funds  allocated  for  counseling  add  adyl»8enient ;  stilly  fewer 
have  specific  funds  for  recruiting  students  (19%),  for  training  teachers,  (15%), 
'..or  for  program  .evaluation  and  improvement  (11%). 

♦  "        \#  ^     •  • 
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hour  and  ranged  from  $3.50 
'yit^  $5,00  an  ho  Jr.  Para- 
sn  hour,  the  average 


ERIC 


to  teachers  reported  in  1972  averaged  $^.20 
'  to  over  $11*©0  an  hours  Njlie  most  frequent  pay  r 
^   professional  aicles  were  paid  from  5Q  cents  to  $5 
Jbeing  $2.50 'per  hojj;r. 

C,     STATE  AND  LOCAL  AfiPROACHES  TO  ESTABLI^NG  CLASSES  AND  US^NG  INNOVATIONS 

Little  evifience  could  be  found  that  ABE  program^  are  established,  or  that  student^ 
are  recrtiit^,  in  such  a  way  as  to  deliberately  seek  out  unusual]^  hard-to-reach 
I  adults.'''  Target  populat-ions  are  described  very  broadly,  using  such  standard  ' 
c?riter±a  as  "sixteen  years  of  age  or  «Jder  and  functioning  be-low  an  eighth  ^ 
grade  level."    Program  and  cla^s  loc^ions  in  1971-72  appeared  to  b^  established" 
tc  a  large  extent  on  the  basis  of  contiTiuity  from  the  preceding  year.         »  * 

State  and  local  directors  ^of  ABE  were  asked  abQut  the  use  of  innovative  inethods 
and  materi^al^  developed  by  special  or  demonstration  ABE  projects.     From  the 
point  of  view  of  State  directors,  innovative  results  are  widely  used,  although 
^    few  sp^fcific  innovations  are^use'd  in  more  than  one  ^tate^  ^HoweVer,  the  use  of 
these  innovations  could  not  be  confijTiied  in  the  local  programs  and  classes  ^ 
investigated.  *  .         *        <  ** 

'  ^     " '    '         '  '   ^  :% 

I>.     POSITIVE  EFFECTS  »K  PARTICIPANTS  V 

1.  .  Reading  and  ^mathematics  achievement  gains  cJccurred 

2.  ABE  helped  fin  getting  sdfcry  intreases      ,         ^  7      ,  ' 

3.  St^afiy  gains  in  employment  occurred  ^     '  - 

4.  Earnings  rtf-^ttuMr  who  worked  definitely  increased 

5.  AlBE  helped 'on  the  job*  -     i      -  '  , 

6.  Students  had  high  opinfons  of  ABE  methods,  materials,  and  ^taff 

•   In  June  1975  the  Comptroller  General  df  the  United  States  released  a.  report 
to  the  Congress  on  OE's  Adult  Basic  Education  Program:     Progress  in  Reducing 
Illiteracy  and  Ip^provements  Needed.    This  report,  which  looked  at  the  program 
since  its  inception  in  1965,  points  out.  that  earlier  only  eight  States  operated 
any  signif icant^dult  basic  education  programs.     In  FY  1965 ,  according  to  OE'  ♦ 
figures*  there'were  19  States  and  37,991  students  participating  in  the  Federal 
program.     "Tvo  years  later  all  fifty.  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
five" territories  conducted  adult  basic  educatiion  tlassefe.     In  Fiscal  Ye%r  1972, 
more  than  820,000  adylts  attended  the  adult  educaticm  programs,  44,560  evening 
'and  Hi, 713  daytime  classes.     By  1?73  enrollment  had  risen  to  nearly  850,000 
ktg^  OE  Expected  enrollment  to  reach  one  million  in  1974."    Recent  reports  show 
an'  enrollment  of  1, 221, 2l0  adults  in  FY  75.  '  • 

The  report"  contlijides : 
^  •  ,      '  ^* 

"Since  it  began  in  I9i5,  the  Adult  Basic  Education  Program  has 
expanded  educational  opporyinities  by  establishing  broadly 
available  programs  for  those  adults  who  want  to  continue  their 
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formal  "education  through  completion 'of  the  8th  grade  and  in  ^  . 

some  cas^s  through  high  school.     Although  the  Aduit  Education 
Program  has  had  positive  achievements,  as  currently  funded  ai^ 
•    *    operated  it  is  successfully  r^*ching  only  a  small  fraction  of 
those  needing  it'  —  particularly  among  the  more  educationally, 
deficient.  | 

In  February  1976  the  final  jeport^ on  a  project  carried  out  by  Kirschoer 
Associates,  Inc.  was  received.    This  stucf^  attempted  to  define  needs  for 
various  types  of  adult  education;  to  describe  current  responses  to  that  need 
at  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels;  to  ^identify  and  analyze  differetra^es 
between  need  and  response;  and  t6  identify  and  explore  alternative  roles 
(policies)  for  the  Federal  government.    'The  project  defined  five  different 
types  of  adult  education  —  ^basic,  secondary,  j ob-H:elated,  functional,  and 
personal  development . 

The  study  was  based  entirely  on  secondary  data  sources  includitig  'Census, 
NCES  aduU  participation  data,  0MB  Federal  program  descriptions,  and  bibli-; 
ographlc  information.     Econpmic ' and  social  analyses  were  made  for  each  >of 
the  five  types,   the  need  was  defined,  ^^the  participation  data  analyzed.^ 
General  information  on  t^e  suppl/ of  p^PanIs 'was -noted,  aod  a  comparison 
was  made  *of  the  need  and  the  supply.^ 

Among  the  policy  issues  discus'^d  are:    \l)  federal  f  inane  ial,  support  •  for 
adult  education,    (2)  Varying^  emphasis  oc* different  types  of  adult  education, 

(3)  'Focusing  on  different  target^ groups  such  as  wometu  or  older  personsy 

(4)  Delivery  systems  for  adult  educ^ti'dn^   (5)  Federal  legislation,  and  (6) 
Further  research  and  evaluation  in  adult  education.     Among  Chp  more  provoca- 
tive conclusions  presented  for  further  disci*6sion  at  the  Feder*al  level  ^re 
the  following:        ,  -         '  *  . 

1.  Development  *of  tt>e  nations*  Human  resources  through  adult  edu-  ^ 
cation  is  accorded  a  vfr/  low 'na^tibnal  priorH|y  a$  measured  by 
the  Fedefal  financial  support  re'ceived'.  , 

2.  After  looking  at  all  five  types  of  adult  education,  one  concltfdes  ^' 
•that  Federal  emphasis  should 'be  select ive*  in  order to  5erve  a 
population  that  ^has  .an  unmet  need  or  to  achieve  a  paYtflcuUr  Rur- 
pose»     There  ap^e^rs  to  be  limited  utility  in^.such  broid  policy  ^ 
as  that  "everyone  shovi'ld  be "li'iiera te^ "    V^lii le"complei:e  literacy 

is  desirable,  .it  is  not  likely. to  be  achieved.     Further  as  social 
and  economic  conditioHs  change,  one  must  anticipate  that  telative 
emph^V^  among  the  five- types  of  adult  *educ^tion  will  change.  This 
'  suggests)  a  policy  of  fl^ible  admijnisMrat'ian  vto  aqswer^adwlts * 
n:ieeds.        -  *  s 

It  is  Evident  that  each  grou^j-'ioj  society  has  sotne  l^e^itimate  claim 
,to  pubiic  support  for  its  partlcip^tfon ^n  adult  feducatj^on.  This 
conclusion  suggest  tfrfet  no  one  should  be  denied  'enttttely  feome^public 
support  and  that  the  balance  apiong'-claimants  f or  support  jnust  -con- 
tinually be  adjusted  to  reflect  currerft  societal  conditions,  and 
needs .  ♦  »  ' 
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4.  Delivery  systems*  in  adult  education  ar^  pluralistic,  and  ^their 
variety  should  be  jnairnained.     Selecting  one  or  two  delivery  stra- 
tegies for  off-icial  sanction  does  not  seem  appropriate  on  the  basis 

rqf  available  data^  Ir  poay  well  ^e  that  the  pluralistic  and  qf  ten 
^competitive  ri^atyre  6f  the  systeq^will  result  i"^  the  provision  of 
programs  that  are'  sensitiv:e  to  the  different  needs  of  adults.  With 
respect' to 'funding  one  can  see  the  need  for  l^ncreased  Federal,  State, 
locfel  and  private  funding  to  accommodate'^enerally  ^^reased  levels 
of  participation  as  well*  as  sharp,  increases  in  participation  by  th^ 
yoiing  (drop-outs,  etc.),  by  the  disadvantaged,  and  by  women. 

5,  The  data  suggest  that  the  legislative  variety  that  exists  today  may 
serve  a  useful  purpose  in  preserving  the  pluralistic  approach  and 

'  in  pVcviding  for  the  differing  ne^ds  of  heterogeneous  groups  of 

adults. ^    Thud  a  major  overhaul  of  Federal  adult  education  legislation 
is  probably  not  required  at  this  time,  but,  there  are  possibilities 
fo-r  improvements  in  eliminating  some  overlap  among  Federal  programs. 

Ongoing  and  Planned^ Evaluation  Studies:  j  ^  * . 

None  • 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data; 

Annual  State  Peisfprmanc'e  and  Financial  Reports 

Regional  Office  Reports  on  Site-Vl,sits  to  Programfe  and  State  Departments 
HEW  Reports  on  State  Program  Audits 

iMafaag^ent  Evaluation  Review  for  Compliance  (HERC)  reports  prepared  on 
^tBe  basis  of  site  visits  by  the  OE  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adiilt  Education 
staff  in  conjunction  with  U.S.O.E.  Regional  Office  fetaffs. 

'  ■  '       -  •      •  i 

Longitudinal  Evaluation  of  ♦e  Adult  Basic  Education^Trogri^m.  Sys^ms 
Development  Corporatlonv    Washington,  D.C.    November  1973. 


The  Adult  Basic  Educatix)n  Program:    Progress  in  Reducing  Illiteracy  a 
Improvements  Needed^    The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States.  ^WasTl 
D.C.    June  1975.  ,    '    *  • 

Research  and  Evaluation  in  Adult  Education.    Kirschnei?  Associates,  Inc. 
Washington,  #.C.  and  Albuquerque,  N.M.     February  1976. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATI^  PROGRAMS 


Program*  Name :  ^ 
^areer  Education 

Legislation;  "  *  Expiration  Date; 

Public  Law  5 31  ,N  83rd  Congress,  as  Amended  ^  <    June  30,  1978 

,  Public  Law  93-380,  Section  402  and  Sectioh  406* 

'Funding  History;       Year  Authorization  Appropriation 

1975  $    15,<jro,000,  $    10,000,000  - 

1976  15,000,000  •  10,1>5,000 

1977  15,000,000  10,135,000 

Program  Coals  and  Objectives;  ^ 

Section  406  establishes  as  policy  that';     (J)  When  every  childHias  completed 
secondary  school,  he  should  be. prepared  for  gainful  or  maximum  employment 
and  full  participation  in  society  according  to  his  or  her  abillrty,  <Z) 
'  Local  educational  agencies  have  an  obligation  to  provide  such  preparation 
for  all  students,  and  (3)  Each  Stat^and  local  agency  should  offer  programs 
of  career  education  which  provide  a  wide  -  variety  of  options  designed  to 
prepare  each  child  for  maximuJ  ein$)loyment  and  participation.    It  is  the 
purpose  of  Section  406  ^to  as^st  in  achieving  these  policies  through  the 


followtag  activities > 

^veloping  information  on.  needs  for  career  edv^^ation 


Promoting  a  national  dialogue  which  will  encourage  Sta.te 
and  local  agencies  to  determi^  and  adopt  the  best  career 
education  approach  for  children  th.ey  serve. 

Assessing  the  status  of  career  education  prbgrams  and 
practices,  including  a  reassessment  of  stereotyping  of 
career  opportunitljes  by  race  or  sex. 


*During  FY  75  this  Program  operated  under*  the  authority  of  the  Cooperative  ' 
Research  Act.    Dying  FY  76  it  operated  under  the  Special  Brojects  A6t, 

^  Public  Law  9>-380^*  Section  402.  %nder  the  I'atjper  Act,  half  of  the  Special 
Projects  funds  go  difeCtljr'to  the' Commissioner  for  use  iOs  contracts  and 
the  other  ' half  go  to  the  Programs  named  in  thrat-Act,  one  of  which  is 
Career  Education.    For  FY  76  the  Program  received^$7  million  from  the 
Co^nnissioner's  share  of  the  funds,  which  must  "be  used  for  contracts,  and 

135|,000  as  one  of  the  special  programs,  which  fjunds -may  be  used. for 
grants  under  Section  406.  ^ 
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4«    Providing  for  demonstration  of  the  best  current  career  education 
programs  and  practices  by  developing  and  testing  exemplary  pro- 
grams#and  practices  based  on  varying  theories^ 

5,    Providing  training  and  retraining  of  persons  to  conduct  career 
education  programs. 

6t    Developing  State  ^nd  local  plans  for  implemen^ng  career  educa-» 
tion  programs. 

In  addition  to'  its  stated  purpose  of  authorizing  the  ii^ementing  activities 
mentioned  above,  the' Law  also^  <1)  set  up  a  National  Advisory  Cotncil  on   ^  ^ 
Career  Education;  (2)  established  an  Office  of  Career  Education'  within  the 
U.S.  Office;  (3)  authorized  the  Commissioner  to  m^e  grants  to  State  and 
local  educational  agencies,  institutions  of ^higher  %duc*tion,  and  oth^r  noj^ 
p.rofit^  agencies  and  organizations  for  demonstratioi^  projects;   (4)  authorized 
the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  to  State  educational'  agencies  for  State  plan- 
ning projects;  and  (5)  mandated  a  survey  of  career  education.    '(This  survey 
has  been  completed  and  was  forwarded  to  the  Congress  in  May  1976. > 

Program  Operations; 

Applications  for  demonstration  projects  ai%  for  State  planning  projects  are 
received  from  eligible  agencies  and  institutions  in  the  field.     Those  to  be 
funded  are  selected  by  reyiew  panels  on  ,the  basis  of  criteria  having  to  do^ 
with  the  following:   (1)  evidence  of  need,  (2)  practicabilitv  and  measurabili ty 
of  obje^\ives,   (S)  quality  of  operational  plan,  (4)  quality  of  evaluatiori  plan 
(5)  exten\  to  which  project  is^xemplary;  (6)  i^ualit^' of  personnel,  and 
(7)  extentVto.  which  the  budget  is  reasonable. 

IXi  additioty  to  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  her/his  projject  and  determining 
the  extent  to  which  the  objectives  were  accomplished,  each  applicant  is  re- 
sponsible for  providing  a  final  report  on  his/her  efforts .     He/she, is  also  re- 
sponsible for  incorporating  a  plan  to  disseminate  information  to  Others 
during  the  course  of  the  pro^cE  as  well  as  af  the  conclusion  of  the  grant 
period. 

Prc^am  Scc^;  ' 

FY  76  funds  w^re  used  to  support  118  career  education  projects  covering  six 
categories  of  activities.     The  first  fice  categories  consist  of  71  "exemplary 
prc^^^p'*  in  K-12  programs,  Senior  high  school  and  beyond,  methods  and 
tecBffca  for  special  groups,  teacher  training,  and*  communicating- career  adu-^ 
ication  concepts.     The  sixth  category  consists  of  47  projects  to  develop ^S tat e 
plans  for  career  education. 

The  average  grant  for  an  exemplary  project  is  approximately  $103-, 000  and  the 
-average  for  a  State  planning'^project  is  $45,000.  .  There  are  projects  in  all 
, except  two  States  and  three  Territories;    Exemplary 'project  awards  were  made 

in  33  States  and  1  territory  (D.C.),  While  planning  awards  were.inade  in  44  , 

states  and  3  territories. 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  PtogressV  , 

Section  406  of  P.L.  93-380  gave  as  its  purpose  achievin^'stated  Career  Edu-, 
cation  policies  through  six  specified  activities*     In  spite  of  a  limited 
niimber  of  OCE  staff,  evidence  is  available  of  substantial  progress  in  all 
of  the  first  five  activities.     Work  in  the  sixth  activity,  developing  State 
and  local  plans, -was  not  to  be  implemented  until  .Augu'st  21,  1975  according 
to  the  law>  and  this  has  also  been  largely  accomplished. 

In  1975  the  Office  issued  a  policy  paper.  An  Introduction  to  Career  Education, 
which  provided  OE*s  first  comprehensive  conceptual  statement  on  Career 
Education.     There  were  six  additional  Ot  publications  in  FY  1975  and  iour  in 
FY  76.     Most  of  these  publications  deal  with  different  conceptual  issues  in 
this  field  and  thu&  contribute  to  the  intend  of  the  law  concerning  the  initi- 
ation of  a  national  dialogue- about  career  education. 

The  Office  of  Career  Education  has  ^  tablist^ed  within  its  Offices  a  -library 
consisting  of  approximately  3,000  preces'of  non-commercial  material  on  career 
education^    Thfese  curricula ,^  workbooks ,  teacher  training  outlines,  etc.  have 
been  sent  in  t)y  practitioners  across  the  country.     All  materials  have  now 
been  indexed  according  to  a  classification  scheme  which  provides  an  indexed* 
card  for  each  piece  with  40  key  descriptors,  including  items  related  to  sex 
and  race  stereotyping.  •  * 

The  Office^^  Career  Education  continues  to  put  special  emphasis  on  evalxaation. 
It*  Ifas  cooperated  with  the  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation  to 
produce  a  handbook  for  practitioners  to  help  them  evaluate  their  projects.  A 
first  draft  of  this  handbook  grew  ©ut  of  the  evaluation  of  prototype  career 
education  projects  supported  under  Part  D,  VEA.    *It  was  field  tested  during 
FY  7S.     The  final  version  entitled  Evaluation  and  Educational  Decision-Making': 
A  Functional  Guide  to  Evaluating  Career  Education  has  beeti*widely  distributed 
during  FY  76. 

Iq  addition,  conference^  for  all  project  directors  include  a  block  of  time 
devoted  to  the  problem  of  designing  adequate  eyaluationS  for  each' project . 
A  contract  has  been  awarded  to  the  National  Testing  Service  of  Durham,  N.C. 
to  provide  technical  assistance -in  evaluation  to  15  of  the  on-going  demon- 
strations in  career  education.  One  of  the  publications  mentioned  above  is 
a  monograph  entitled  Perspectives  on  the  Problem  of  'Evaluation  in  Career  Edu-  . 
cation.  ♦  One  of,  the  12  special-focus  mini-conferences  held  in  FY  76  was  on 
evaluation; 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 


A  new  study  is  planned  for  FY^'77.     It  will  be  a  search  for  K-12  career  education' 
activities  which  have  been  objectively  evaluated.     The  evaluations  w;^ill  be  analyzed 
to  obtain  information  about  problems  and  possibilities  In  evaluating  fl^gi;eer 
education.     Those  activities  which  show  sound  evidence  of  effectiveness  be 
prepared  for  dissemination. 
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SourceSj  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Project  reports  from  grantees  (Interim  reports  of  January^  1976  and  Fin 
report^  of  September,  1976). 

Career  Education  in  the  Public  Schools,  1974-»75:    A  National  Survey. 
American  Institutes  for  Research.    Palo  Alto,  California.     May  1976. 
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J,    Evaluation  of  ifevelopmental  Programs  " 

The  programs  grouped  under  tThis.  broad  category^  are  generally  regarded 
as  resource  development  programs  and  programs  that  deal  with  s^^cial  problems, 
although  the^e  groupings  are  not  very  precise.     Included  are;  Teacher  Trainrlng 
Programs,  the  Right  To^Read  Program,  Library  Programs,  Indian  Education, 
Educational  Tele^jision,  and  those  listed  under  the  Special  Projects  Act,  Title 
IV,  'P,L,  93-380  (Metric  Education,  Gifted  and  Talented"  Children,  Community 
Schools'  Consumers'  Education,  Women's  Equity  in  Education,  and  Arts  in 

w 

Education);  •  ,  »  % 

Teacher. Training  •  .  ' 

WUh  the  exception  ^of  Teacher  Corps,  most  teacher  training  programs  ^^^^ 
being  phased  out  during  FY  1976  because  of  the  surpTus  of  teachers ..^^^Peacher  ' 
Corps  itself  is  being  redirected  from  training  of  new  teachers  to  retraining. 
Sections  151  and  153  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  197^,  hdwever,  added  new 
authorizations  for  teacher  training  whfth  may  be  implemented  in  future  years, ^ 

In  the  area  of  Teacher  Training,  a  study^of  graduates  of  the  sixth  cycle 
of,Te.acher  Corps  has  been  compler^^^^  T^ie  study  showed  that. Teacher  Cor?^ 
graduates  were  superior  to  control  group  teachers  on  many  pf  the  teacher 
performance  variables  desired  by  Teacher  Corps.  'The  Teacher  Cdips  graduates 
were  most  -diffeVent  from  control  group  teachers  in  terms  of  (a)  developing 
ethnically  relevant  curricula,   (b)  using  community  re^urces  in  teaching, 
and  initiating  contact  with  parents,  and  (c)  having  positive  attitudes 
about  reading  development  and  causes- of -poverty  in  the  society, 
Thete  variables  reflect  a  special  concern "about  low-income  minority  group 
children  on  the  part  of  Teacher  Corps,, "However,  there  were  no  differences  ^ 
in  such  areas  as  being  a'change  ag^nt  in  the  school  or  the  interaction  . 


between  teacher'and  pupils  In  the  classrooij^  as  assessed  by  the"^  teacher 
performance  measiifes  used  in  the  study.    Further,  there  were  no  significant 
differences  between  Teacher  Qo^^ps  and  conftol  grou^  classes  on  an^reading 
measure,  despite  %  greater  emphasis  on  reading  Instruction  and  academic 
subject  aatter  on  the  part  of  cbntrol  group  'teachers  in  grades  2-3. - 
Teacher  Corps  graduates^  however,  were  able  to  bring  about  changesf'ln  a 
child ^«  self-concept  that  were  slgnlf IcantJi^greater  than  changes  brought 
about  by  control  group  teachers.    These. changes  consisted  of  observed 
expressions  of  greater  happiness  and  greater  self-worthy  In  the^l^assroom,  * 
and  better  scores  on  Important  subscales  of  the  Plers-Hari;ls  ^If-concept 
scale,       ^  '       *  ^  ^  ^^hifc 

Educj>tlonal  Television 

'    '  V  f 

Because  USOE  has  not  had  a  clear  definition  of  the  Federal  role  in 

Education  television  programming,  a  planning  study"* was  Initiated.  Among 

the  more  Important  findings  was  that  the  co#non'USOE  practice  of- llmi^tlng 

grants  to  three  years  Is  counter-productive.    It  was  found  wasteful  to  pay 

the  trem&nSous  start-up  costs  of  a  high-quality  purposive  television  series 

for  a  single  broadcast  season,  and  then  withdraw  support  to  fund  other 

projecA.,   A  fair  market  trial  can  take  four  to  five  years.    Experience  at 

the  Children's  Television  Workshop  (CTW)  Indicates  thik  It  tak^s  one  A 

» 

two  years  just  to  prepare  a  major -purposive  series  for  national  distribution, 

then  It  take's  two  to  three  years  ^f  promotion  and  .remake  to  determine 
hoy  well  It  can  do  ip  the  marketplace,  and'  whether  pr  190 1  It  tan  develop  ^ 
convincing  levels  of  consumer  demand  for  continued  services.    A  Jimlted- 
channel  distribution  system  can  only  accept  a  limited  number  (^f  eerlen. 
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rized  the  Commissioner  to  carry  out  special  projects,  through/grants 
contracts:  ^  ^  s    *  4, 

"(1)  to  exprferj^^nt  with  new  ^e^m^tional  and  administrativeSsethocfs ,  ^  ' 
ot^tmiques,  and  practi'oes;  *         *   '  0  ' 

(2)  to  meet  special  or  unique  educational  needs  or  problems;  and^ 

(3)  to  place  special  emphases 'c^^rffional  educational  priorities,"      '  * 

THfe  fol*lowing  programs  were  included  under  the  Acts:  ' 
'  r 

A.  Eduoation  for  tihe  Use  of  the  Metric  Sys tem  of  Measurement 
'J.^ogram  to  encourage  educational  agencies  and  instityfions 

to  prepare  students  to  use  the  jietric  system^  of  measurement,         '   *  ^ 

B,  Giftied  and  Talented  Children  '  ^• 
^.  A  program  fot^the  e4uGi%tion  of  gifted  and  talented  children     .  . 

through  grants  to  the  States  for  such  purpose*  \ 
O,      Community  Schools  <  •  ♦ 

A  program  of  grants  to-local  educational  agencies  to  asSH^t 


the^in  planning,  establishing,  expanding,  and  operating 


community  education  programs.  *  ^ 

D,  Career , Education  ^  -  -  , 

A  program' t^as seas ,  and  to  encdurage  establlshnent  and  opera- 
tibn  of,  career  education  programs • 

E,  .  Consumers''  Edudlfcflon        ^  • 

I  A  program  of.  gt^^nts  and  contracts  desi^gned  to  provide  consumer 

education  to  the  public,  ^  '^b-f 

F,  .    Wq^en's  Equity  in  Education  ^ 

"^'^'^  -  -  *  t  "       \  ;  •  '   "  . 

A  progrSta  df  grants  and  contra^cts  designed  to  provide  educa- 

\  tlonal 'equity  For  women  In*  the  United  Stafis)  • 


/i 
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rized  the  Commissioner  to  carry  out  special  projects,  through/grants 
contracts:  ^  ^  s    *  4, 

"(1)  to  exprferj^^nt  with  new  ^e^m^tional  and  administrativeSsethocfs ,  ^  ' 
ot^tmiques,  and  practi'oes;  *         *   '  0  ' 

(2)  to  meet  special  or  unique  educational  needs  or  problems;  and^ 

(3)  to  place  special  emphases 'c^^rffional  educational  priorities,"      '  * 

THfe  fol*lowing  programs  were  included  under  the  Acts:  ' 
'  r 

A.  Eduoation  for  tihe  Use  of  the  Metric  Sys tem  of  Measurement 
'J.^ogram  to  encourage  educational  agencies  and  instityfions 

to  prepare  students  to  use  the  jietric  system^  of  measurement,         '   *  ^ 

B,  Giftied  and  Talented  Children  '  ^• 
^.  A  program  fot^the  e4uGi%tion  of  gifted  and  talented  children     .  . 

through  grants  to  the  States  for  such  purpose*  \ 
O,      Community  Schools  <  •  ♦ 

A  program  of  grants  to-local  educational  agencies  to  asSH^t 


the^in  planning,  establishing,  expanding,  and  operating 


community  education  programs.  *  ^ 

D,  Career , Education  ^  -  -  , 

A  program' t^as seas ,  and  to  encdurage  establlshnent  and  opera- 
tibn  of,  career  education  programs • 

E,  .  Consumers''  Edudlfcflon        ^  • 

I  A  program  of.  gt^^nts  and  contracts  desi^gned  to  provide  consumer 

education  to  the  public,  ^  '^b-f 

F,  .    Wq^en's  Equity  in  Education  ^ 

"^'^'^  -  -  *  t  "       \  ;  •  '   "  . 

A  progrSta  df  grants  and  contra^cts  designed  to  provide  educa- 

\  tlonal 'equity  For  women  In*  the  United  Stafis)  • 
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in  Arts  in  kSucation  Programs     "    .  ^  ,  ^ 

'  A  program  of  grants  and  4:ontracts  designed  to  assist  and       ^    *       ^  ^ 

^       encourage  the  use  of  the  atts  in.eleinentary  and  8ect>nda.ry  .  . 

sdhool  prbgrAms,  ,  ~     •  .  . 

With  the  exception  of  thfe  Career  Education  Program,  yhich -Is  die- ^  - 
cussed  aiove  under  Occupational  Programs,  none  of  these  programs  have 
been  evaluated  because  of  their  newness.    Howevet, '  there  is  a  ma^ated 
study  irr  process  of  sex  discrimination  in  education.    This-is  beiftg  f arried 
out  by  the  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics.     In  addition,  a 
mandated  sttldy.  of  the  Community  Schools  Program  is  planned  for  FY  1977 
\     and  will  be  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting  arvd  Evaluation. 


r'ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name;        •  ^ 
Teaclker  Corps  Pro-am 
LeglaTLatlon: 


Expiration  Date 
% 

,FY  1979 


Part  B-1  of  the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act  (WMe  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
as  amended  (pk.  ^9-329)  as-^encied)  and  P.L.  93- 
380,  Title  V,\&trtibn  5X1-514. 


Funding  Histoj'y; 


I 


Year  . 

;  Authorization 

Appropriation 

1966' 

$  :36,ipo,'t)t)o 

S^*  9,500,000 

1967 

64,715,000  • 

11,324,000 

1968 

33,0GO,0(fc  ^  , 

13,500,000 

•  1969 

A6, boo, 000  . 

20,900,000 

1970 

80,000^000 

21,73^7,000  ' 

1971  .  y 

Moo,Doo;ooo  , 

30,800,000 

1972 

100,060,000 

'  37,4^35,000 

1^73- 

^37,^CX),000 

37,500,^000 

1974! 

37,500,000 

'  37,^0,000 

.  r975 

■37,50.0,000  '  V- 

37,500^000 

U^6 

37,500,000       .  ' 

37,5p\000  ■ 

1Q77. 

50,ooO\non 

37, sno,ono 

Program  Goals  ai)d  Objectives: 

The  pui^poaes  of  T^ac^^r  Corps  as  stated  in  the  legislation  are  to 
strengthen  the  educational  opporturritiep  available  to*  children  ini^ 

treas  having  concefit rations  of  low-income  , families  and  to  encourage 
o lieges  and  universi  ties  to  broaden  theii*  programs  of  teacher  * 
preparation  and  to  encourage  institutions  of  higher  education  and  local 
educational  agencies  to  improve  programs  of ' trairting *ana  retraining 
{or  teachers  and  teacher^ides  by  — 

^(1)'    attracting  and  training  qualified  teacjiers  who  will  be 

made  avai lable  to  local  educational  agencies  for  teaching 


in 


such  areas; 


(2) 


(3) 


attracting  and*training  inexperienced  te#cher  ^ntems  who 
will  be  made  avai"l>Qbl^  for  teaching  and  inservic^  training 
to  local  educatfbnal  agencies -in  such  areas  in  teams  led 
by  an  experienced  teacher;         '       /  ^  . 

attracting  volunteers  to  serve  as  part-time  tutors  or  full^ 
time^  instructl»onaL*assU.stants  in  programs  carried  -out  by 
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local  e^ucatioftal  agencies  and  dnstitutions  of  higher 
education  serying  such  areas;  *        '.^  " 

(4)     attractitig  and  training  educational  personnel  to  pro- 
vide relevant  remedial,  basic,  and  secondary  educational 
training,  including  literacy  and  cotnmunication  skills, 
for  juvenile  delinquents,  youth  offenders,  and  adult 
-criminal  offenders;  and 

.(5)     supporting  demonstration  projects  tor  retraining 

experienced  teachers  and  teac^her  aides  ^serving  in  local 
educational  §gencies.  -       ' *' 
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This  last  goal,  reflecting  changes  introduced  by  the  1974  amendments, 
broadens  Teacher  Corps  mission  in  two  significant  aspecjts;  'First  is  the 
inclusion  of  spjecifio  authority  for  th6  |^training  »of"  experienced 
teachers  and  teacfier  aides.   .Second,  each  Teacher  Corps  project 
emphasize  the  demonstration  of  new  programs  and  practices  which  emphasise 
the  linkages  betwe^n*^) re service  and  inservice  and  which  involve  the  total  ' 

•  faculty .of  a  site  school.  ,  Typical  program  elements  include  flexible 
inqdels -of -teacher  education  based*  on  performance  criteria the  develop-  - 
ment  of  collaborative  decision-making  procedures  assuring  parity  to  the- 
participating'- college" or  university community  served  by  the'  project, 

•  and  local  educati^onal  a'gency;  the  development  of  a  community  component  •* 
.  which  seeks  to  lessen  the  distance  between  the 'institutions  and  community^ 

by  providing  educational  services  beyond  the  school  walls  and  involving 
parents  in  the  cT^sroom  program;  fhe'  demonstration  of  a  major  teacher 
training  thrust  or  framework  (CBTE,  multidisciplfnary ,  research  based, 

,  etc.)  for  ^e  demonstration  of  an  integrate^  program  of  training  and 

fet'rainfnjg; ,  and  ^  emphasis  on  the  .improvement  of  the  management  function 
^thin  the  cooperating  agencies  for  tjie  delivery  of  educa'tional  personnel 

^  and  ietraining  services. 

Program  Operations;  '  ^     >  ,  , 

Teacfher  Corps  awards  grants  6p  an  institution  of  higher  education  and  a 
;  _local  educatioiia].  agency,  either  of  which  may  be  the  prime  contractor, 
'  .ti  coopfratiVil^i^W^^  operate  a*' pr'oject  which  will  be  managed 

•  collaboratively.     Thep?trj«ct  governance  sLtruc^ture  includes  repr^senta- 
tives  of  the  conanunity  served  by.  the  project.    Awards  are  made  each  year 
to  a  two-year  project  ^duration,  subject  U)  satisfactory^  performance 

'during  tbe  first  5£ear  and  Tie'goti^tions  of  the  second  ye'ar  budget.  ^Projects 
operate  more  or  less  independently ,' receiving  gdidance  from  the  program 

,  specialist  assigned  monitoring  xesponsibility  within  the  Teacher  Corps  ' 
office,  and  submitting  q^uarterly  reports  of  progress'.  Geographically 
'contiguous    pro:Jec^s  ^re  organized  into  "netwi^k^,"  a'loose  colloquium  of 

^  ,  proiects  seeking  to  find  cosC-benefTcial  and  ^fticlent  <rays  €6  meet 

needa  .for  communication  and  services.    Teacher  fo'rps  aiso  supports  variousi 
tfectaical  and  developmental  service?  to  assist  pro^^cts.     Thfese -Include 
several  recruitment,  technical  assistance,  and  referral  centers,  ^nnaal  // 
national  conference  ei^- staff  ttaining  effort,  and,  in  J.975  and  1976,  a 

\ 
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^' ^rp,s'' Member  Training  Institute,  providing  ^  single  sdte  preservice 
e^i^^erience  for  all  Tenth  Cycle*  Interns  and  team  leaders.  ^ 

PrograB  Scope:  "  "  A  ' 

^  .  '  J 

During 'Fi§cat. tear  1976,  the  "Teacher  Corps  had  Jl3  operational  projects.- 
The^*projects  were  located  in  111  School  districts,  96  institutions^ of  , 
higher  educa'tion,  6  Statd  Departments 'of  Education,  including  Guam  and 
Puerto  Rico',  for  a  tota'l  of  2A  projects.  .  In  kldition,  122  new  projects 
were  funded  'to  begin  in  (?hc  Tranjsition  Quarter  of  Fiscal  Year  1976. 
Projects,  through  dif £erentiat3.d  staffing' and  individualized  instructional 
activities,  directly  affect^  the  learning  experience  of  approximately 
'   13i,000  children.     Approximately  80  percent  of  these  children^ were  from 
elementary  schools.    >C^cher  Corps-  projects  in^acted  on  special  clientele 
.gr9ups  such  as  bilinqual  children  (23  projects^,  Indian  children, 
^(2i  projects)',  and  children  in  correctional  institutions  H5  projects). 
Teacher  Coiys  also  supported  a  spec jj^^rogram  which  encouraged  high 
^Jjftool  and  college  stjjdents,  parents 'and  other  community  residents  to  serve 
^fflrtutors  or  instructional  assistants  ^or  children  in  disadvantaged  areas. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

*t  • 

^    .  ?  . 

'    "a  number  of  ,evaluat ion  s.tudies  provide  information  and  insight  ab|dM|  ^ 

^program  opera'tion.     For 'example,  ^  survey,  of  June  1972  Teacher  Corps  ^' 

graduates  wa^conducted  by  T^achef  "  Corps  '  in  August"  4972.     Seventy  perceBtt' 

or,^Ot)  of  13W.grackiates  responded.     Abour  570,  or  63  i^ercent,  indicated 

that  the^  would  remain  in  the^field  of '^education  with  27^  (240)  of  this 

.     group  teaching  In  Che  school  district  where  they  served  as  interns.  Ten. 

•  X^O)  percent  of^  the  interna  had  not  found  teaching  positions  at  the-  t^m^' 
of  the  survey.  ,  I  '  *      ,  ' 

In  addition,  the  Comptroller  General.*s  Office  issued -a  report  to  th^ 
Congress  in  July  1972,  concerning  the  assessment  of  the  Teac-her  Corps 
program  made  bv  the  General  Accounting  Office' (GAG).     The-study  consisted 
of  a^reviei^  of  Teacher  Corps  projects  at  eeven  institute ona  of  higher 
education  ar>d  the  respective  participating  local  education  agenoi^6.< 
"^Also,  a  que's tionnaire  was  sent  to  all  Corps  members  in  the  Natio^i  who 
had  corap leted« their' internshijjs  in '1968  and  1969.    -A  total  of  ^0 
responded  to  the  questionnaire.     The  findings  and  conclusions  are  grouped 
according  to  the  two  major  program  purposes  as  f o'^lows :  *  '  * 

1.     Strengthening  Educational  opportunities  _  .  ' 

The  GAO  found  that  the  program^ strengthened  the  educational 
opportunities  for  children  of  low-infcome  familiefce  who  attended  . 
school  where  .Corps  members  were  assigned.   ' Corpd "members  provided 
more  individualized  instruction,  used  new  teaching  methods,  and 
expanded  classroom  and  extr^curri^cular  activities'.  -  Kost'of-the 
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interns  and  team  leaders  believ,ed  that  children  in  the  schools 
served  by  the  program  had  betMfitted  fromcit.     The  classroom 

*  assistance  provided  by  interns  made  it  possible  for  regular  «  . 

teachers  to  devote  more  time  to  individualized  instruction,  and 

make  classes  more  relevant  'to-  the  needs  of  the  children. 

.      f  ,  •  ^ 

Some  of  the  Teacher  Corps  approaches  to  e'ducating  children  were 
continuecL  by  the  school  districts  after  Corps  membets  completed 
thelr^as^gn«ients.     Other  approaches,  were  discontinued  because 
the  school  districts  either  had  not  determined  their  usefulnese^ 
or  did  not  have  sufficient  staff  and  financial  resources  to 
carry  them  on.     Corps  members  generally  became  involved  with  various 
'types  of  educational  community  activities  which  moFSt  Corps  members 

•  "believe  had -been  a  benefit  to  both  children  and  adults.  Some 
believed,  however,  that  the^J||ivities  were  of  little  ot  n o^ 
benefit  due  to  poor  planning  and  lack  of  copiunity  support.    A  ' 
majority  of  phe  interns  who  graduated  from  ©le  program  remained 

in  the  field  of  education.    Most  of  these  ifttems  took  teaching  \^ 
positions  in  schools  serving* low- incorf^  areas. 

.  K 

.     Broadening  teacher-training  program  ^ 

The  GAO  study  indicates  ^t  the  program  had  some  success  in 
broadening  teacher  preparation  programs  at .  institi\tions  of  higher  - 
education.    All  seven  iiastitut jpns  made  some  changes  in  their 
»   regular  teacher  preparation (program  as  ^|^esult  of  the  Teacher 

CorpW  Five  institutions  developed  a  special  cut^jiculum  for.  the  Teacher 
Corps;  the  other  two  used  existing  courses.     Most  int?ems  believed'  that 
their  a/:ademic  course-work  was  relevant  to  their  needs.     The  impact  of 
the'  program  was  lessened,  however,  because  much  of  the  special 
curriculum  was  not  made  available  to  non- Teacher  Corps  students  and 
because  institutions  had  not  identif ie(^teaching  approaches  and  '  " 

techniques  that  would  warrant  inclusion  in  their  regular  teacher*^ 

ration  programs.     The  institutions  that  used  existing  courses  ] 
for  Teacher  Corps  students  did  not  determine  the  effectiveness  of  ^ 
these  courses  in  preparing  , Corps  members  to  teach  disadv^taged 
children.  \  .  ^* 

Ano the^^elevan t  study  is  the  Resource  Management  Corporation  evaluation  of 
Teacher fcCorpa  during  FY  72:    This  evaluation  covered  70  projects  having 
2,490  ir^ems.    Sixty-three  projects  with  appro^mately  1900  interns 
respond^  to  the  survey  instruments.    The  major  conclusion  drawft  from 
this  -study  was  that  while  the  Teacher  Corps  projects  had  performed 
fairiy  well  in  terms  of  operating  vithinr  program  guidelines',  there,  were 
some  aifeas  th^t  stood  out  as  meriting  fttention  by  program  specialists. 
The  ifcademic  training  offered  to  ifitefns,  vfor  example,  wad  much  more  in- 
flexible than  d^ired  by ^  the  program' st^ff .     Only^31 '^rcent  of  the 
total  course-work  was  open  for  negotiation  by  interns,  with  69  percent 
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required  by  the  conege  or  project.     This  finding  is  considerably 
different  from  the^O-50  balance  established  as  a  Iptogram.  goal ,  In 
^^idition,  Interns  perceived  a  lack  of  cotamunicatiori  among  groups  within 
a  project  and  cited  this  as  the  major  problem  area  for  the  program,  k 
further  area'  of  concern  was  in  the  level  of  involvement  of  many 'advisory 
councils  and  of  the  cotmnunity  in  general  in  project  operations.  One 
example  was  that  in  26  projects,  advisory  councils  met  quarterly  or 
semiannually.    Finally,  considerably  more  projects  emphasized  ojiange 
in  college  training  programs  as  opposed  to  change  in  the  school  systems. 

At  least  ohe  analysis  of  a  particular  project  —  The  Louisville 
Kentucky  Cycle  V  Project  —  offers  further  useful  insight  into  program 
operations  and  accomplishments.     The  major  thrust  of  this  project  was  to 
strengthen  educational  opportunities  in  innerrcity  schools  by  training 
100  Teacher  Corps  interns  to  become  working  ^^rtners  on  facilitating 
teams.     These  interns  were  an  integral  part  of  a  ten-member  teaching 
team  employing  humanistic  learning  processes,  relevant  curriculum  and 
flexible ^educational  structures.     The  teaching  staffs  of  six.  elementary 
schools  were  reassigned  as  neces^ry  so  that  these  schools  could  be  ^ 
completely  restructured  around  3  to  6  teaching  teams  each  cofnposed  of 
one  experienced  coordinat ing ^teacher  (team  leader),  another  experienced 
teacher  (staff  teacher),   four  Teacher  Corps  intefns,  two  paraprof essionals , 
an5^|udent  teachers  when  available.     Each  team  instructed  approximately 
100  children  in  an  open  learning  environment. 

During  thtf  first  year  of  the  Cycle  V  Teacher  Corps  project,  only  17% 
of  the  elementary  Classes  (grades  2-6)  in  project  schools  had  an  increase 
of  0.7  years  or  more  in  the  total  reading  achievement  mean.     But,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  project  this  percentag~e  had  more  than  tripled  to  54% 
of  the  classes  (grades)  having  an  increase  ofi0..7  years  or  more.  The 
percentage  indicating  a  year  or  more  of  growtji  advanced  from  onlv  to 
18%.  ,    .  '      '  •  '  ^ 

\       ■  •  •        ■      ■      ^    ■  , 

Other  advantages  resulting  either  totally  or  partially  from  Cycle  V 
Teacher  Corp^  include : 

1.  A  lowered  pupil- teacher  ratio  by  using  differentiated 
staffing. 

2.  More  creativity*  and  innovation  in  the  schools  due  to 

'the  wide  ran-ge  of  backgrounds  of  Corpsmen.  ' 

•        3.'  Decreased  vandalism  and  increased  school  attendance. 
A,     Communication  improved  at  all  levels  of  instruction. 
.5.     Incrfased  individualization  of  instruction.  \ 

6.  Improved  pupil  attitude  toward"  school  and*  aelf-concepts 
according  to  pre-  and  post-tftst  data; 

7.  Increased 'qj^cial  programs  for  children  with  special*  needs, 
*.g. ,  behavior  modification*  clas^^es,  enrichment  programs, 
tutorial  and  relSedial  cla8se^•  j  *  \         •  X 
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8.  Involvement  of  parents  in  making  curriculum  decisions. 

9.  ^Training  of,  teachers  to^'use  behavioral  objectives. 

10.  Increased  counseling  services  for  pupils. 

11.  An  expanding  behavior  modification  program  (Swinging  Door) 
initiated  by  Cycle  V  interns  to  encourage  students  to  remain 
in  the  School  System. 

* 

12.  Development  of  a  10-year  plan  for  spreading  team  teaching 
and  d:^f fe rent ia ted  s taf f ing  in  the  District . 

13.  NeighborViood  School  Boards  as  an  integral*part  of  local 
'  school  decis  ion-making.  * 

i        14.     Closer  communication  and  cooperation  between  universities  and 
the  School  District. 

15,     Establishment  of  cross-age  tutoring;  , 

A  major  study  of  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  Teacher  Corps  by  Pacific 
Training  and  Technical  Assistance  Corporation  was  begun  in  July  1972. 
This  was  a  two  phase  comprehensive  study  which  concentrated  attention  and 
evaluation  on  measurement  of  program  performance  in  terms  of  the  ultimate 
student  performance  goal.     The  stu^  focused  on  assessment  dnd  analysis 
of  the  impact  of  the  program  as  meWbred  by  three  major  diitifensions  — 
instituti(^nal  change,  enhanced  teachii^g  skills  and  behaviors,  and  improvecf 
classroom  learning  by  students  taught  by  Teacher  Corps  interns  and  graduates. 
Twenty  6th  cycle  element^y  school  projects  participated  in  the  study. 
Phase  I  of  the  study  was  completed  in  June  1974.     Phas'e  II  was  completed 
ib  December  1974. 

V 

The  objective  of  Phase  I  of  the  study  was  to  identify  and  analyze  those 

combinations  of  irj^ern  background  characteristics  and  traininjg  program 

characteristics  that  are  related  to  desired  teaching  skills  and  attitudes 

of  interns  at  the  end  of  their  training  (exit  characteristics).     Data  were 

collected  at -20  Sixth  Cycle  Teacher  Corps  projects.     The  20  projects 

represent  all  of  those  that  prepared  interns  as  elementary  school  teachers 

during  the  period  1971-1975.     Data  about  the  training  program  at  each 

site  were  obtainecj  by  interviews-  with  and  completed  questionnaires  from 

eleven  role  groups  involved  in  each  project,  e.g.,  team  leaders,  school  principals , 

superintendents,  higher  education  personnel,  etc.    Data  about  intern 

teaching  characteristics  were  obtained  from  a  50  percent  stratified 

random  sample  of  interns   (skipple  N=369).     All  data  about  the  training 

programs  for  interns  and  the  teaching  characteristics  of  inter^j^vere 

gathered  in  the  spring  of  their  second!  year  of  teaching.     No  comparisons 

were  made  with  comparable  groups  of  teachers  in  non-Teacher  Corps  training 

programs. 
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I&foraatlon  about  the^  teaching  characteristics  of  interns  was  gathered  In 
•€veral  ways.     Each  intern  was  observed  three  times  by  an  individual 
'traiked  in  the  use  -of  cJassroom  observation  instruments'.    To  complement 
the  classroom  observations,  each  intern  completed  a  log  of  his/her 
professional  activities,  over  one  week's  time*    An  interview  with  the 
Intern  about  activities  in  th^  log  provided  information  on  how  interns 
prepared  Wessons,  diagnosed  pupil  npAig^  >4nH  evaluated  pupil  performance. 
Additional  information  was  gathered  from  interns  and  their  teal  leader  by 
means  of  several  quest ionnairea. 

The  ,c*onclusions  drawn  from  Phase  I  of  this  study  are: 

1.    Baokground  characteristics,  and  training  program  characteristics 

were  not  good  predictors  of  an  intern's  exit  teaching  gkilA 
^       and  attitudes;  » 

To  the  extent  that  intern  background  Icharacteristics  and 
"teacher  Corps  training  program  characteristics  are  related 
to  intern  exit  teaching  skills  yid  attitudes,  it  is  the 
Teacher  Corps  training  program  rather  than  an  intern's  back- 
ground' characteristics  tftat  are  most  closely  associated  with 
{lis  exit  teaching  skills  and  attitudes; 
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3,    The*training  program  characteristics  most  closely  associated 
with  intern   exit    teaching  skills  and  attitudes  are: 

a,  the  pattern  of  collaborative  decision-making; 

b,  the  degree  of  program  integration,  e,g,,  follow-up 
of  course-work  in  public  school  setting;  ^ 

c,  the  degree  o5  personalization  of  the  program  for 
interns;  and 

« 

d,  the  community  component  for  interns. 

» 

^*    The  extent  that  teacher  competencies  were  specified  and  used 
by  the  project  was  not  closely  related  to  any  intern  exit 
teaching  skill.    Other  aspects  of  competency-based  teacher 
education,  however,  were  among  the  best  predictors ' of  intern 
exit  teaching  skills.    These  Mpects  include  collaborative 
decision-making  and  the  personalization  of  the  program  for 
interns;  and 

,  • 

5.    For  Black,  Chicano,"or  White  interns  studfW  separately,  there 
were  discernible  patterns  of  relationship  between  intern,  back- 
ground characteristics.  Teacher  Corps  training  program 
characteristics,  and  intern  exit  teaching  skills  and  attitudes. 
For  example,  the  community  component  of  ,the  training  program 
for  Chicano  and  White  interns  %«i8*  directly  .related  to  the  ability 
of  these  interns  to  communicate  effectively  with  pupils.  Such 
a  relationship  did  not  hold  for  Black  interns. 
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Phase  II  of  the  study  was  designed  to  compare  100  fl,rstryear  teacliers  who 
wete  Teacher  Corps  interns  with  other  young  teachers.     The' teachers  were 
compared  in  terms  of  teacher  performance  ^d  growth.    Pupils  of  all 
teachers  in  Phase  II  were  given  an  achievement  test  in  reading  and  kn 
attitude  test,  measur.ing  self-esteem,  in  the  -Fall  and. Spring  of  the 
1973-74  school  year.     In  addition,  clas^oom  observation  was  carried  out 
to  assess  both  teacher  behavior  and  pupil  behavior.     The  basic  purpose 
of  Phase  II  were:  » 

1,  To  assess  the* effectiveness  of  Teacher  Coips  graduates 
in  working  with  low—income/minority  group? childiVen ;  and 

2.  To  assess  patterns  of  relationship  between*  teacher 
background,  teacher  education  program,  teacher  behavior 
and  pupil  learning  and  growth  variables. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  Phase  II  of  the  study  are!" 

1.  Teacher  Corps  graduates  were  superior  to  control  group  v 
teachers  op  many  of  the  teacher  performance  variables     ^  ^ 
desired  by  Tocher  Corps  projects,  e.g.,  developing 
ethnicaliyrelgvant  Qurricula,^  using  cglnmunity  resources 

in  teaching  ancT^^itlating  contact  witn  pa^rents,'  positive 
attitudes  aboOt  reading  development,  ^d  causes  of  poverty 
in  society.  V 

2.  There  was  no  difference  between  the  two  groups  of  teachers 
in  terms  of  (a)  their  perception  of  the  importance  of 
bringing  about  educational  change  in  the  school,  and  (b)  in 
reading  gains  of  pupils  despite  a  greater  emphasis  on  read- 
ing instruction  on  the  part  of  control  group  teachers  in 
grades  2-3. 

1 

3.  Teacher  Corps  graduates  were  able  to  britfg  about  changes 
in  B  pupil's  self-concept  thatjifice-^^gnif icantly  greater 

^  than  changes  brought  about  by  control  group  teachers . 

4.  Teacher  Corps  graduates  who  facilitated  both  high  reading 
gains  and  improved  self-concepl  tended  to  be  teachers  who 
brought  about  changes  in  the  ischool  and  who  initiated  con- 
tact with  parents.  <  ^  ^ 

5.  No  teacher  background  characteristics  or  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram variables  were  significantly  correlated  directly  with 
pupil jpBmding  gain.     A  number  of  Teacher  Corps  program 
variables,  however',  were  si-gnificantly»  correlated  "vith  pupil 
self-concept  growth  and  other  pupil  variables.     The  consis- 
tent pattern  of  relationship  between  most  pupil  variables 
and  Teachter  Corps  progtsam  characteristics  strongly  suggests 
that  tether  tr-aining  does  malce  a  difference  on  pup'il  b^ 
havior  in  the  classroom  and  on  related  teacher .performance. 


0 
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In  general,  the  study  of  Sixth-Cycle  Teacher  Corp^  projects  revealed  a 
weak  relationship  between  Teacher  Corps  program  features  and  the  teach- 
ing per  for  nance  of  Teacher  Corps  graduates.    During  the  planning  process 
for  implcmer^ting  strategies  for  the  in-service  training  of  teachers  under  ' 
P.L.  $3-380,  Title  V,  Section  511-514  it  was  sUgge8i:ed  that  .t;he  program 
plan  and  implement  a  process  information  system  that  would  clarify  this  . 
relationship  and  strengthen  the  efforts  of  future  Teacher  ^^orps  projects 
(currently  Cycle  X).     Efforts  are  currently ' underway  to  develop  such\a 
program  process  information  system  across  tfte  projects  tjmt  have  opted  > 
for  one  of  five  teacher  training  strategies  or  frameworW.     The  system  - 
will  seek  tp :  (1)  describe  the  goals  and  operations  of  Teacher  Corp^ 
projects  starting  with  Cycle  X;,  and  (2)  identify  relationships  among  project 
goals,  opertltionsj  and  outcomes.     The  system  is  planned  to  generate  common 
data  about  projects  which  may  later  be  useful  in  relation  to  future 
summative  evaluatioi^ 

.Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  4  • 

No 

Source'  of  ETaluation  Data; 

t  . 

1.  Annual  operational  data  collected  by  the  Teacher  Corps , Program. 

2.  United  States  Office  of  Education  telephone  survey  |of 'Teacher 
Corps  graduates  who ^completed  programs  in  June  1972. 

3.  Assessment  of  the  TeacHer  Corps  Program  —  J^eport  to  the  Congress, 
The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States;  July  14,  1972. 

4.  Full-Scale  Imp leme notation  of  a'  Process  Evaluation  System  for 
Programs  of  the  National  Centctr  for  the  Improvement  of  Educa- 
tional Systems  (formerly  BEPD^  by  Resource  Management  Corporation, 


December  1,  1972. 


Louisville.  Kentucky  Cycle  V.  Teacher  Corps  , Project  —  A  Process 
Evaluation.  June  1971. 


A  St^dy  of  Teacher  Training  at  Sixth  Cycle  Teacher  Corps  Projects 
by  Pacific  Consultants  (formerly  Pacific  Training  and  Technical 
Assistance  Corporation); 

Reform  and  Organizational  Survival:    The  Teacher  Corps  as  ai!i  ~ 
Instrument  pf  Educational  Change. by  Ronald  G.  Corwin>  John  Wiley  and 
Sons,  1973, 
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ANNWAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON .EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 

U rban/(lur a  1  "School  Development  Program 
Legislaticyi; 

i 

P.L.  90-35,  1967  Part  D,  Section  531 
Education  Professions  Development  Act 

Funding  History;  Year 
'   ^  1971  ^ 

*    ^  ■  1972 


Expiration  Date; 
FY  1977 


^    1973  (Total  EPDA- 
^00,000,000 
not  less  than 
5%  of  wh4.ch  is 
for  Part  D)  ^ 

197A  (Total  EPDA^ 

1975  (Total  EPDA- 

not  less  than 
5%  of  which  is 
for  Part  D) 

1976  ^(Total  EPDA- 

f     not  less  than 
5%  of  which  is 
fot  Part  D) 


Authorization 

$  90,000,000 
(All  of  Part  D) 

^  90,000,000 
(All  of  Part  D) 

200,000,000 


(Obligated) 
Appropriation 

$10,527,000 


11,589,000 

i 

10,297,0S0  '  , 


1977 


\ 


.300,500,  ODO 
450,000,000 

450,000,000 

-0- 


9,529,000 
6,355,000 

5,212,000 

-0- 


^ro^ram  Go^ls  and  Oj^jectlves; 


The  Urba*a/^lural  Sc^oo^  Development  Prograto  is  designed  to^  bring  about 
enriched  learning  env^onmA^^s  in  achools -serving  children ;in  socially, 
culturally,  -and  econoOTcally  disadvantaged  coiranunLties  throi^  training, 
an^  retraining  activities  for  ,teac*hers  and  other  educational  personnel 
presently  employed  i*n  such  schools.  %  , 

»'  *  *  *  ' 

.In  order  ^ that,  apijroprlat^  tza^f^g  programs  might  be  provided,  .emi^asis 
i\' placed  upon  the  deVelopmen^nthin  the  schoQl  and  community  of  con^ 
tinuous  processed  for  identifying  critical- needs  and  assembling  ideas, 
respurces  and  strategies  to*  meet  those  needs,  and  upon  the  development 
of  improved  decision-making  capabilities  in  school  and  community  personnel. 


a4)*aB0  ©  -  11  -  so 
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As  the  program  is  developmental  in  nature  and  •is  presently  in  the  fourth 

year  oi  a  five* year  cycle,   it  is  not  possible  to  report  programmatic 

progress  with  any  degree  of  certainty.    However,  *it  is  possible  to  state  ^ 

that  all  projects  within  the  program  have  been  successful  in  building  the         "  ^ 

poli.f^  making,  planhifig  and  implementation  structures  and  pVocesses  required      .  . 

£pr  functional  activity.    An' important  ^ctor  affecting  the  ability'of  the.  ^ 

Office  of  Education,  Washington,  to  report  quantitative  result^  is  the  de-  ^  ^ 

centralized  nature  of  the  program  characterized  by  a  lack  of  ;authority  Gn 

the  part  of  the  National -Program  Coordinator  to  make  Regional  Project 

Officers  responsible  for  collecting  and  forwarding  requisite  project  data 

from  which  such  reports  could  be  derived.'  ' Administrative' steps  have ^be6u 

taken  to  improve' this  situation.  »  % 

Program.  Operations: 

OperaCionAlly,   the  Urban/Rural  School  Developm^t  Program  is  unique.  Within 
the  fram^orK  of  the  total  program,  three  distinct  operational  levels  can 
he  defined.     First,  at  the  national  level,  responsibility  rest3  for  prograi^i*. 
policy  decisions",  allocation  of  grant  fun^s  to  regional  offices  and  direct- 
ing and  monitoring  the  delivery  of  technical  assistance  services  provided 
by  the  Leadership  Training  Institute  operated  out  of  Stanford  Univ^jrsity. 

S^cond»  responsibility  for  and  monitoring  of  site-specific  project  activi- 
ties is  -delegated  to  the  regional  offices  and,  by  them,   to  r^ionaj  project 
officers.'    Incli^fed  within  the  authority  of  the  regional  project  of.ficers 
falls  iie^otiatioijlf  individual  project  grants  and  dec ision.-makin^  c ontrol 
ov^l^project  pro-am  efforts. 

Third,  and  last,   the  progfam'is  based  coh'ceptu^lly  and  opera t ionally.  upin f  he 
notion  h\^t  individual  projects  would  exercise  the*  right  to  determine  how 
local  needs  could*best  be  jnet  through  local  decisions  as  to  the  natxire  of 
training  off^reF.^    Such  training  to  be  carried  6ut  by  institutions  of  higher 
education  or  other  sources  of  experti'se  deemed  adequate  .by  tfie  local  project 
to  achieve  its  goal^.     The'  planning  and  decision-making  body  at  this  level 
*is  composed  of  representative^  of  the  schools  and  communities  involved.  Me^j^ 
tership  of  tl^ese  councils  is  app5r?ioned  on  a  par_ity  basis  between  the  schools 
and  lay  persons  from  the  community.     ^    ^-  «  ▼ 

,  Program  Scope : 

•  There  are^30  -current  projects  involving  about  A, 500  schools,   staff  and  com- 
munity meMjers.     Funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1975,  and  expendjl  during 
academic  year  1975-1976  provideii  for  continued  developmental  assistance  to 
ea^h  o^  these  sites. TRe  bulk  of  these  funds  were  Expended  to  Jteiplement 
tr^^iilng  programs  developed  from  an  assessment  of  local  needs.     Local  pro- 
•  jectTunds -were  supplemented  by  a  grant  made  at  the  national  level  to  the 

'    Stanford  Urban/Rural  Leadership  Training  Institute.  ^  The  combined  "local  and 
national  funds  were  employed  to  provide  both  for  the  difficult  and  sensitive 
.  process  of  mairttaining  yiable  school-community  councils.     LTT  funds  were  M 
also^expended  in  providing  developmental  assistance  to  individual  sftes  on  ^ 
a  sit^specific  basis  and  for  higher  level  training  in  terma  of  site  clusters 
characterized  by  relatively  high  degrees  of  similarities. 
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\  fhdivldual  project  grants  during  FY  76 'varied -widely  according,  to  the 

size  and  scope  of  the  various  models..  The  following  data  presents  a  fairly 
accurate  picture  of  the  Urban/Rurai  Program  from  a  naAonal  perspe^ct^ive : 


j|  (1)  25  grants^  w<ere  made  to  s*ites  with  regular  Urban/Rural  designs. 

« 

4 


(a)  11- of  these  sites  are  located  in  inner-city  urbai* 
schools.  "  .  ^ 


•  (b)  14  of  these  ^ttes  are  located  in  rural  areas. 
•  *  - 

(c)  3  of  the  sltes^  serve  pi;edominantiy  Indian  popu- 
^                      latlDns.  ^  m' 

\  /    '  .  >- 

(d)  3  of  th^  urban  sites  serve  populations^  chai:acterized 
by  almost  equal  proportions  of  Black jand  Spanish- 

^  speaking  people.       ^  , 

(e)  1  urban  sit^a»rves  a  totally  Spaniaji-speaking 
*         '          '                   population.  ^  - 

9^  '  {f\    -6  urban  sites  serve  predominantly  Black  populations'  ^ 

jj  ^       (g)     I'rural  site  serves  a  pr^ominantly  Black  population. 

'  ^  (h)     4  rural  sites  serve  Appalachian  White  populatio^. 

'  .    ^  (i)  .  ^'urban  site  sep/es  a  mixture  of  Latino,  *£lack,  ,^reek, 

^  .    and  migrant  Appalachian  White  papulations. 

,       k|         ,  ( j )     3  rural  sites  serve  Chicano  populatioi,  s .  ^ 

r 

^  '   ;  ^k)     1  rual  site  serves  a  large  migrant  agricultural 

,  ,     •    -  '  i     \,  popula'tion.  *    4  *  .       .    '     ^  , 

'       ,  (2)     4  grai{ts  were  made  for  Teacher  Center  ac'tivities  supporting  ^ 

*regul^r  Urb^n/Rural  Projects.  * 

(a)  Rhode  Island 

,  *     ,(b)  West  Virg4.nla 

\       '      *  .(c)*T^xas  '       •  '  '  \  ^ 

(d)  California  ^ 

 (3)     1  ^r^nt  was  made  to  the ' University  of  Ne*  Mexico  to  support  a 

iTeadership  Training  Pragi^am  operated  b^  La  Raza  Unidas,  ' 
•        '  >  ^ 
*  It  shoold  be  noted  that 'presentation  pf  the  national  per9pect>ive  does  nbt 

taVe  into  account  the  ..unique  way^  in  which  indivljdHll. sites  have  developed, 
^    •  'metftods  and  programs  specific  local  needs.    To  da*^^,.  a  reliable  data  bank 
,  '  whicji^wpuld  reflect  this  fact  is  |iot  available*.    However,"  the  4evelopment 
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of  su(;h  a  data  bank  is  presently^  being  undertaken  by  the  Stanf oji|^Leadershlp 
Training  Institute.  '  , 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

In  1972,   the  Resource  Management  tor p'ora tion  cojiducted  a  process  evaluation 
of  39  projects.     The  overall  conclusion  of  this'study  is  that  the  major  goal 
of  the  Special  Education  program  ~  the  training  of  teachers  to  teac|  handi- 
cappe'd  children  in  regular  classroom  setting  —  is  being  met  by  most  of  the 
projects  studied.     Academic  and  practicum  training  are  directed  to  this- end, 
emphasizing  identification,  dia^osis , '  and  remediation  ftjjr  handicapped 
children.     No  major  problem  areas  were  cited  by  participants  and  there  were  ^ 
no  f-requently  mentioned  suggestions  far  project  improvement.  Self-evalu^ 
ation  of  projects  is  well  underway,  with  most,  projects  haying  eslabliahed 
"  measurable  objectives  for  the  evaluation.- 

While  each  of  the  Urban/Rural  projects  is  required  to  have  an  annual  evalu- 
ation of  its  program,  decentralization  of  the  projects  has  caused  exitreme 
difficulties  in  term^  of  a  national  overview.     Partly  this-situation  results 
froi»  failure  to  provide  for  adequate  policy. procedures  which  would  allow\ 

•  O.E.     Washington,   to  require  fiJll  and  appropriate  pro^^  reporting  from 
either  the  irfdividual  projects"  or.ftom  regional  prbject  officers.     Partly  i^t 
results  from  a  lack  of  understanding  of,  or  sympathy  with,   the  Urban/Rural    .  . 
Program  design  and  purpose  tt^at  exists  in  the' regional  offices.     In  short, 
while  clear  iilnes  o,f  administrative  policy  have  been  established  between 
O.E..  Washington,  and  the  regional  offices,  no  procedures  e;<ist  --  or,  at 
best    very  complex  processes  are  available,  t-  by  which  to  ensufe  an  inte-  . 
grated  program  policjApproac^  through  the  nation.   '  Since  J udgement  of  re- 
liable prqgram  results  can  be  assured  only  through  knowledge  that  each  part 

of  the  program  conforms  to  the  same  polici^,  it  is  obvious  that  until^  the 
existing  ^ambiguities  %tween  0.&,„  Washington,  and  the  regional  project  , 
officer  rCvlL  have  be^  eliminated,  official  judgement^  of  program  effective- 
ness must  be  suspect.  '  •  ,  _ 

•  However    the  fact  of  the 'existence  and  activities  of  the  Stanford  U/R  Lead^r- 
^  Training  Institute  (LTI)  obviates  some  of  these  difficulties/ at  lea.st  || 
p^ially.     That  body,  bnder  the  guidance  and  control  of  the  national  office  . 
provides  a  resource  from  which  reliable  and  ttmiy  iufor^tion  and  ^ta  re- 
garding site  activities  can  be  obtained.     It  alse  provides  an^  avenue  ^^rough 
which  Unified  program  .policies. may  be  dissern^nated  to  the  individual  Sites. 
Though  as  a  pragmatTc    device  such  anearrangement  is  of  great  valje,  it  cer- 
tainlv  does  not  meet  all  requisite  needs  to  assure  site  conformance  to  national 
t.rogram  pb'licy.     First,  because  the  LTI  has.no  official  governmeiht  authority 
over  project  ,  activities  and,  second,  because  LTl'-ef  f  otts,  may  be  easily  c|r- 

'   cumvented  bv  regional  decisions.      ^  n  '       ■  • 

;h  •  '    |,  •  ; 

Despite  the  dismal  picture  painted  above,  som^  positive  (fe tat emeijts  can  be 
made  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  Irban/Rural  Program.     Perhap^s  the  most 
important  positive  accomplishment  of  the  prc^ram  to  date  Can  be  seen  in  the 
dev^Went  of  the  School-Connnunity' Council.     Though  the  notion  of  councils 
attached  lo  .Federally  financed  "efforts  to  improve  the  deli^very  of  educational- 
services  represents  very  little  by  itself,  the  idea  of  a  council  functioning  • 
on  a  parigijfesis  with  the  educatip'n-establishment  has  ptpven' to  be  a  power- 
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ful  force  for  initiation  of  change.     In  the  case  of  the  twenty-five  rj^ular 
urban/rural* projects,  eviden<;e  of  tj^s  force  is  unevenly  distributed.  Re- 
sults of  its  exercise  also  differ  qualitatively.     However,  even  superficial 
observation  of  the  SCC's  in  action  will  show  its  unmistakable  presence. 
Documentary  evidence  for  'its  existence  and  impact  will  be  available  within 
the  next  year  as  results  of  completed  s&udies  of  the  Urban/Rural  Program 
directed  by  Dr.  ^uce ,  Joyce  of  Stanf ordStniversity.     Preliminary  findings 
Indicate  such  —  only  the  question  of  degree  of  impact  seems  open  yet. 

Another  area  justifying  positive  reactions  to  the .-Urban/Rura  1  effort  can  be 
found  in  methods  by  which  training  needs  are  determined  and  metf.  Since 
training  within  a  project  must  be  i^lated  tp  identified  needs,  at  leasn  two 
dynamics  are  set  in  motion."    First, l^that  of  demonstrating  that  need  is 
related  to  lack  of  training.     Second,  the  necessity  for  designing  training 
programs  are  direct  responses  to  revealed  %ieeds . -  Though  there  remains 

mi^ch  to  be  discovered  about  the  functions  and  relations  of  these  two  dyna- 
mics,  it  is  now  possible  to^-discuss  instances  where  ^.nteraction  between 
them  has  produced  new  and  effective  approaches  to' inservice  training  efforts. 
One  6f  the  more  interesting  examples  •f  an  outcome  of  this  interaction  can 
be* seen  in  the  "Resident  Professor*'  concept. 

Many  sites  have  begun  to  follow  the  procedure  of  bringing  outside  expertise, 
from  IHE*s  or  other  sources,  into  the  locai  a^na  for  purposes- of  both  diag- 
nosing factors  contributing  to  an  identified  need  and  desiigning  site-speci- 
fic training  programs  to  ^remedy  such  defects.  Jurther,  those  who  perforin 
the  diagnostic  afid  design  function  are  also  those  who  camry  out  the  training 
prograp.  The  potential  fmpact  of  this  procedure  upon  teacher-training  as*  it 
is  most  commonly  practiced  can  hardly  be  overstated.  * 

Among  many  other  possible  areas^  important  to  the  solution  of  educational 
def  icienci€S -ehetact eristic  of— d isadvan^aged  ■eomfHuni^i€^^- i«-ttie-^t^a  of  - 
communicati^s  between  the  schools  and  those  the  schools  should  se^ve.  ,The^ 
Urban'/Rura^f rogram  design  can  be  sht>wn  as  having  a  very  definite  positive 
impact  here.     There  is  no  need  to  rehash  the  .horr^  ctories  of  the  ugly  con- 
flicts between  school  boards  and  teachers;  bfetweeJj4,schools  and  , communities ; 
between  school  officials  and  parents;  between  students  and  teachers;  etc.; 
etc.;  which  have'  ^illed-our  streets  with  angry  mobs  —  which  have  resulted 
in  strikes,  damage  to  schools,  injury  to  individuals,  and, 'perhaps  most  im- 
portantly, the  ejro^on  of  public  faith  in  ^he  capabilities  of  the  school  as 
a  majer  ii^titution  i^raugh  which  the  youth  of  the  nation  are  assisted  in 
their  strtiggle'  to  Income  productive  and  valuable  citizens.     School  ^Board|5 
and  Superintendents  have  -had  notoriously  little  succeks  in  keeping  sucl^  cdo- 
flicts  from  the  streets.     However,   it  is  possible  now  to  look  back  Upon  thex. 
history  of  the  past  four  years  of  school  systems  in  which  the 'Urban/Rural 
Program  has  been  operative  and,  from  tha;t  Mstory,  draw  several  potentially 
dramatic  conclusions.     It  is  important remember  that  Urtan/Rural  Schools 
generally  were  selected  frbm  envi'ronments-feasl:  often  affected  by  such  activ- 
ities:.    The  inost  striking  fact  related  to'  the  above  is  that  during  the  life- 
span of  the  Urban/Rural  expexience^  there  have  been  no  disruption  of  educa- 
•   tibnal  activities  within  the  urban/rural  target -schools  except  for  the  recent 
^stri^ke  affecting  all  New  York  City  Schools.     Morale  in  participating 'schools 
•appear^  to  be*  consis tent ly  high.     Injy>^^ement  of  .both  school  and  community 
personnel  has  beep  remarkably  constant.     School  discipline  problems  have 
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diminished  noticeably.     For  the  most  part/  indivi^iuals  serving  on  thfe 
School -Community  Councils  hav$  viewed  their  participation  as  being  important 
and  have  ^iveo  mtich  time  and  ef fjor>,to  the  work  pf  those  bodies..   It  appears 
that  a  rea&onably  sound,  but  as  yet  t^tative,  conclusion  would  be  that  the* 
SCC^s  offer  both  a  v^ble  means  through  which  educational  defects  may  be 
attacked  and  that  the  specific  t^sk  orientation  , of  the  group,  with  its  mix 
of  major  role  group  representation,  provides  a.  forum  through  which  many  po- 
tential conflicts  can  be  defused. 

To  end*  this  presentation  at  this'  point  presents  an  alluring  .temptat^.  How- 
ever, -  t^mp  ting '  though  it  is,  such  a  procedure  would  d^istott  the  true  nature 
* the  Urban/Rural  effort.     No  person  possessing  even  a  modicum  of  knowledge 
'f  the  current  education  scene  could  believe  that  the  Urban/Rural  School 
Development  Program  provides  the- total  answer  to  qualitative  improvement  of 
'the  American  schools.     What,  then,  are^ome  of  the  negative  lessons  th^t  '  ^ 
have  b^en  learned  during  the  course  of  its  development?' 

y       First  among  these  lessons  is  that  the  difficulty  .of  providing -hard  ^ata/to  n 
V      show  that  specific  insBrvice' training  has  a  direct  cause  and  effect  relation 
to  student*  achievement  was  seriously  \inde/e^J imated .     It  is  nqw  quite  clear 
that  mote  time  shall  be  required  to'test*that  relationship ' with  any  degree 
of  accuracy,  ^  *'  * 

Secondly,   the  original  conceptualization  of  the  Urbah/Rufal  Pr6fgram  faile^d 
to  recognize  sufficiently  the  complexities  of  political  and  economic  factors 
that  have  proven  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  man^e  in  terms  of  giving 
•specific  developmental  assistance  to  local  projects.     This  failure  has 
caused  much  confusion  and  may  eventually  (though  some  attempt  to  baring 
greater  awareness  fl^f  the  importance  of  these  factors  and  'their  impa.ct  upon 
locfil,  effortsNts^w  a  part  of  the  program  design)  result  in  realizing  less 
success  than  had  been^anticipated.   '  \ 

Thirdly,  it  is  now  understood,  but  only  after  ^  ra£her  .lengthy  period  of,  - 
frustration,  that  the  importance  of  the  "Bb&rity"  concept  was  central  to  the 
success^l' creation  and  op^ratiohs  of  the  School-Community  Couni^^ls.  Much 
'effort  was  expended  to^proyide  for  structural  parity  between  role-groups 
Represented  in  that  gro^p.  ^Re^ization  of  the  *gr6ater -necessity  for  what  ' 
can  be  defined  as  "procedural"  parity  has  only  V^en  recognized  as  the  real 
.  problem  and  the  search  for  y^y^  to  cope  with  parity  in  this  has  only  begun. 

Finally,  full  understanding  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  general  ^ack 
if  interest  on'  the  part  of  the  tax-paying  pubi^aqd  th^  existence  of 
apt)arefit:  parental  apathy  iA  term^s  of  achieveme*  levels  of  students  ^remain 
as  significant  problems  to  be  overcome.  •         •  *  , 

In  c'onclusi£)n,  jtt  must  be  #mphasized  thajj  this  discussion  undertook  to  pre- 
sent a  balanced  view  of  the  design  gt  Urb«n/Rural.  School  Development  Program; 
.of'what  has  been  the  foci*of  Its  e^otts;  of  major  accomplishmente  and 
cfefiqiencias;  and,  finally^  to  pTovide  the  readec  with  syfficient  information 
on  which  ta'judge  for  himself  it;s"  value  or  lack  of  value.  ^ 
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^>On■•|olng  afid  Planned  .Evaluation  Sti^ies;  ^  / 

No 'pr^ojec ted' studies  Ire  currently  planned  for  this  area.    There  are  no 
•    major  -studies  underway; 'nevertlieles-5,  each  proyect  is  required  to  have  an 
intexna-1  evaluation' component. 

Sour.cjj^  yf Evaluation  Data; 

\    1.'  Annual  programs  data.  ^  '  » 

2.     Na'tional  *and  Regional  CQnferences.  .  • 

'     3,     Reports  'from  fhe  Stanford  Urban/Rural  Schocrl  Development  Progra^, 
Leadership  Training  Institute.         *     -  ■ 

Annoal  review  by  the  University  of'  Kirme,sota  Leadership  Training 
Institute.        ~  '         ^  *  *         .        '       '  ' 

5.  Meetings  and»  discussions,  with  Regional  Project  Officers. 

6.  Program  Officer  site  Visits;  ,  ^  "  « 

,7.     Proces's  Evaluation  of'  the  Programs  of  ttie^ 'Bureau  of  Educational 

Personnel  Develppment,  December  1972  by^esource  Management  Corporation. 

8.     The  Urbane/Rural  School  Development,  Program:     An  -Examiaation  of  a  federal 
Model  for  -Achieving  Parity  Between  Schools  and  Communities.     Terry,  Jai»es 
V.'aind  Hess,   Robert  D.  —  January  1975.'  <  -  ' 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name;  .  * 

Vocational  Education  Personnel  Development  Progran- 
Legial^t  ion ; 

Education.  Professions  Development  Act  (P.L,  90-35), 
Par  t  ^Fj  ,  enacted  October  16,  1968  as  Titl'e  II  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Anendments  of  f968  (P.L.  90-567); 
and  .a4;iended  as  the  Part^^F  amendment  of  ,ERDA.  ^^|p^ 
(>30te;     EPDA  is  -forwarded  funded.) 


Funding  History 


Tear 


1570  ^ 


197! 


1*^72 


Authorization 

$  35,000,000 
('Part  F,  onlv) 


AO, 000, 000 
CPart  on'ly) 

^5, 000, 000 


Expiration  Dat^: 
September  30,  1977 

,  Appropriation 


$  5,678,330 
(including  $480,541 
under  EPDA,  Part  D) 

6^57,000' 


6,905-130. 
(including  $135,000  . 
under*  E?DA,  Part  -D) . 


1973 


.  197A 


1^76 


(not  less  than  > 

lOZ  of  total  'EPDA 
.  appropriation) 

(not  less  than 
10%  of  total  EPDA 
Appropriation) 

(not  less  than 
ip%  of  total  EPDA 
appropri ati  on) 

^automatic  extension 
Ed.   Amendments,  74)* 

Ed.  Amendments  1^76 
P.L.   9^-482,.  Xitle^l'l, 
Sec.  201 


11,8^,000' 


11,268,000 


,'9^000,000 


10^000,000 


]*^6,oo^,_ooo 


The  broad  program  goal  of  the  Vocatlprlal  * Edu9at ion  P-ersonnel  Development 
Progr^  l9  to  encourage  ^he  56  Sta^e  boards  fc3rr  vocational  education, 
through  the  funding  strattegles  oi  two  operational  programs,  tp^  eystemati- 
cally  assess  their  needs  for  leadership  and  prersonnel  develdpment,  identify 
individuals  with  leadership  potential  and^ins^tutions  capable  of  developing 
leadership  skills,  design  high  q^iality  traia&g  activities  t^o  meet  J^he 
personnel  developmen-t  needs,  and  develop  a  real  commitment  to  a  r^ponsi- 
bility  for  coordinating'  a  statawi^df  subsystem  for  personnel  development.  ^ 
The  two  operational  progra^:i&  are  authorized  by  Section  552  (Leadership 
Development  Program  -  FAC  f3.503)  'and  by  Section  553  (S tate  Sys tems  Program 
-  FAC  13.504)  of  Part  F,  EPDA.     Section  554 ^or  Part-  F  does  not  authorize* 
an  operational  program,  but 'is  a  charge  to  both' operation,al  programs  to 
<gfve  "special  consideration  (to  funding)  pfograms  which  are  d^signe(i  to^^   "  ^ 
familiarize  teachers- Oith  new  curri'cular  materials  in  vocatior^al  education." 
*  %  .  . 

NSection  552  of  "Part^F  has,  a  legislative  purpo^^e  which  requires  that  the  ^ 
Leadership  Development  Program  be;  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  56  State 
bo-ards  for  highly  qualified  vocationM  education  nersonnel^  ^to  exercise 
effective^  leadership.     The  -specif ic  objective  •fof  FY  1976  was  to  provide 
stipends,  fojT  250  qualified  individuals  ^to  attend  appr6ve<i  one-year ,  ^^raduate^^ 
level,  comprehensive  vocational  education  leadership  development  programs. 
♦To  accomplish  thi^-goal  the  56  State  ^oArde  for  vocationsyl  eduAtion  identify 
'  and  nominate  individuals  who  have  th^  potential  for  fulfilling  the  leadership 
needs  identi f iedrbv  each  State  board.     The  outcome  expected  fs  that  allof 
the  individuals  ex^Uing.  from  the  progr^am  will  assume,  nev  vocational  education 
lej^ership  positions  or  exer'cise  a  greater  degree  of  -leadership  in  the 
position  to  which-'they  return.  • 

k  '  ' 

The  prtmarv  co^^pern  of  tfie  FT  1976  op'erational  year*.uafi^  the  identification 
.of  indi^/lauals  with  potential  for  leadership  and  approval  of  graduate 
'programs  of  institutions.     Approval)6f  l;istitutiona^l,  applications  i$  non- 
competitive. »^  ^     ^  ^  ' 

Section  553  of  Part  F  gives  legislative  authority  for  paying  the  cost  of 
.  cooperative  ^rran^emeut  training  activities. -ftor  vocational  education 
personne-1  focused  on  '^strengthening  vocational,  fedircatiqn  programs  and  the 
administration  of  schools  offering  VocationaL  educat^ion".     The  overall 
goal  of  the  Section  553  program  is  to  assist  each  Sta^e  board  in  the 
'developiflent  and  operation  of  a  subsystem  for  personnel  development  which 
Is  oriented  to  management  by  obj^ctiveB  at  State,  local  and  .institutional 
levels-  and  to  fund  tra'ining  activities  which  woujd  make  such  a  system  ^ 
operational  and/or  meet  personnel  development  needs  -for  which  there  are 
no  other  funds  available.     The  Section  553  legislat ion.  encompasses  almost  - 
any  kind  of  training  activity  at  Any  educational  level  affecting  vocational 
education  for  periods  of  time  ranging  from  one-day  >^nf erences  to  intensive 
training  programs  or  internships  on^year  (or  m6t^^^  length  as  long  as 
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such  activities' ar^.  impreve  the  qualifications  of  persons 

entering  and  r^-entejfng  th^field  of  vocationalV  education  ...  (and) 
are  part  of  *a  don^iouing  program  of  inservlce  or  pre^ervlce  training'*. 

The  specif  i-c  operational  objective  for        1976  was.^to  *^assis t  the  56  State 
boards  to  improve  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of 'the,  cooperative  arrange- 
ments, approved  through  an  intens,ive,  competitive  review  ppCces's  in  each  of 
the  ten  OE'Re^onal  offices^,   though  staff  development>  *  State  QDordination 
and  monitoring  training  activities.     Another  objective  was  to'encourage 
State  boards  in  the  developi^ent  of  a  limited  number  of  training  a^ctdvities 
designed  to  meet  specific  unmet  personnel  development  needs  identified  as 
National  and  Regional  in  scope . 

Pro^raiqybperations : 


In  this  centralized  prcgram-the  grantees  (the  approved 
institiltioAft)  are  responsible  for  offering  the  program  described*  iit  the 
application,   for  paying  stipends  afid  dependency  allowances  to  the  individual, 
awarders  and  for  submitting  interim  and  final  fiscal  arfd ' programmat ic 
reporii^  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  project.     Tne  institutions  must  pro- 
vide evidence,  as  stated  in  the  regulations,  that  the  program  includes  a 
focjjs  on  career  education;  training  in  leader^lT^p  slcills  ne^egsar*  to 
incre«,se  the  participation^  of  the  handicapped  and  disadvantage'd ,  pimority 
groups  and!  females,  adrnin is trati ve  and  programmatic  flexibility  for  ipdi- 
-vidualizin^  the  Program;  practicum  and  internship  components;  and  the 
development  of  individual  competencies  related  to  behavioral  ol^Jectives. 
Tl36  individual' awar^  are  allocateH  to  each  State  and  territory  through 
an  equi  table~dis  tribution  formula  computed  by  NTES-* 

Section  553:     In   this  decentralized  program 'the  Regional  Offices  are 
responsible  far  receiving  and  approving  applications,  negotiating 
-ap^plications ,   issulng*^  grant  avards  ^arjd  monitoring  funded  projects. 
Responsiki li ty  for  National  ceordlnat  ion  is  the  role  of  the  Central  Office. 
The  S^tate  boards  for  vocational  education,  the  only  eligible' applicants , 
"submit  a  plan  of  action  based  on 'the  approved  Stat£  Plan  which  has  one  or 
more  '5^1  ic  at  ions  for  funding  cooperative  arrangement  projects.  In 
'  addi  t  ion ,  ^the  Central  Office  ixlen  ti  f  ies  ^a  limitect -number  of  National 
»  '    priority  personnel  development  needs.     Anv'  project  submitted  By  &  St'lte 
addK^ssed  to  gne  of  these  pYiofltie^  is  forwarded  by  the  F^egional  Office' 
for  review  ty  a  Nationally  ''constitat^ed  review  panel  in  competition  with 
all  other  such  projects  submitted  bv  any  other  State.     The  Regional 
Offices  also  identify  priorities  of  Regional   importance  whicli  are  * 
reviewed  tompet i t ivel v  In  that  Region.  ' 

N^oth  the  Section  552  and  553  progr^s  have  training  and  information 
se5>ions  which  involve  Qentral  Office  staff ,'  Regional  Project  Officers,  - 
^    Section  552  proi'ect  d/rectors  and  Section  553  State  Coordinators. 
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Program  Scope: 

During  FY  1^76  $2 , 400, 00^'  ;^-as  al  ocated 'te  the  Section  552  program.     There  ' 
vere  250  avardees  participating  in  projects  at  33  institutions  of  hi^hef 
education,     Ihe  pro^rap  stressed  increasing  leadership  capabilities  in 
local  education  areni:ies,  Srate  departments  of  education,  institytions  of 
higher  education  and  ct\er  agencie-s. 

The  Section  553  T^rograrn  vas  allocated  $6,  600^000.     The  56  State  received 
grant  award-s  encompassinp  276  State  pfciects,   15  regional  projects  and  17 
Natiional  projects.     The  rummer  of  individuals  who  benef lotted  from  the 
training  was       ^^\\^ ,     Tr\p  State  pr^^jects  are  focused  on  State  Personnel, 
Deve lopn^ei^t  r^eeds  ideuriri-ed  in  an  approved  .State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education.     Regional  proiects  are  focused  on  Regional  personnel  develops 
tnent  needs  ide^tifie^d  as  a  priority  Sor  tb%  States  in*  each  of  Che  10  OE 
Regions.     National  projects  are  focused  ore  National  personnel  development 
needs  approved  bv  the  Central  Office  as-  p'riorities  for  the  Nation^  T^^ 
primary  target  groups  ^.f  the  training  activities  vere  teacher  educators,  ^ 
State  staff,  and  administrative  ard^supen/isory  personrel.  ^ 

Program  Ef f ec^' i ve^ess  ^^nn  Progress: 

The -.svs thematic  assessmen  t        leadership/  and  personnel  development  needs 
is  one  of^ the  most  difficult  goals  lo  achieve.     However,  between  FY  1970 

I  and  the  temnatio^n  of  the  T\    1976  operational  year,  'such  a  systema-tic 
assessfoent  had  been  ccTrrpleXed- by  over  30  States*.     All  State  boards  nominated 
individuals  for  "P*  1976  Section  532  awards  anjd  some'  thirty  State  boards 
identified  ins t i tuc ions      t n  the  capability  to  conduct  leadership  programs 
at  the  gradiiate  level.     Less  tha^   70  percent  of  the  coopeT;^tive  arrange^ 
ppnt ^  t^iib^.j  tted  by  State  boards  to  -  the  ten  Regional  offices  were  approved.  ^ 
In  additirn,  the  Regional  offices  and  the  Central  office  iointly  monitored 

'manv  of  the  prc'^ects  funded  and  together  reviewed  the  objectives  of  all 
proiectsl/omt  Iv  with  .the  coordinators  in  a  training  sess  ion^  designed 
to  improw  progran  cualitv.     Since*  funds  supporting  the  FY  1976  programs 
did'  not  terminate  iv  the  Section  552  projects  until  Augu^  1976  and  as 
late  as  December  107^  m  the  Section  553  grants,  complete  data  are  not 
availcible  as  tc   the  effectiveness  of  this  funding.    .Nonetheless,  joint 
monitoring-  bv  the  Regional   and  Central  staff  and  individual  project 
evaluations  indicate  c  on  t  mued  'arpfbvement  in  program,  auality. 

The  primary  evalii^|||ve  inf  ornation  ^on  either  Section*  552  or  Section  ^3  is 
subjective  feased  on  observation  site-visits,  reactions  of  State  directors, 
and  opiniions  of  ey.perts  in  the  field.    As  a  part  of  the  OE  strategy  of 
1977,   che  subsysten  fpr  personnel  development  in  selected  States  will  be  ^ 
.reviewed  by  BOAE  Regional  and  Central  staff,  other  than  VEPD  staff,  which 
is  expected  to   increase  our  Knowledge  of.  program  effectiveness. 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

1.  Lessons  Learrie4  from  EPDA,  Part  F;  Phvllls  Hamilton;  Stanf\^  ^ 
Research  Institute;   component  of  document  to'  be  published  in  4 
early  1977. 

2.  Impact  o'f  Section  553  Funding  on  Thirteen  States,  1970-197A; 
John  Coster,  Center  for  Occupational  Education,  Nor th, Carolina  *^ 
State  Ufiiversi ty .  \ 

3.  Impact  of  Section  553  Funds  on  Fourteen  pther  States,  1971-lr975; 
John  Coster,  Center  for  Occupational  Education,  North  Carolitia 

*  State  University.     '  ^  » 

s 

« 

Sources'  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Commissioner's  ^|Port  to, Congress  on.  the  Education  Professions  for  197A 
on  Vocational  Education  Persotinel  Development;  Phyllis  Hamilton;  Stanford 
Research  Institute,  ^  .  / 

Section  552  final  project  reports  on  file  in  VEPD 

Section  553  final  project  reports  considered  exemplary  by  Regional 
offices  apd  on  file  ir  VEPD. 

Monitoring  and  site-visit  reports  on  f^le  in  VEPD. 

Vocational  Education  Personnel  Development,  List  of  Charts  and  Tables. 


/  ■  ^ 
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aMjal  evaluation  r^rt  on  education  programs 


Program  Name;  *                .  '  ' 

Public  Library  Services  •  , 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Lj^brary  Services  and  Construction  Act,  Title  I,  FY,lS76i^ 

as  amended  ty  P.-L.  91-600  (and^  Title  IV-A  and  i 

IV-B  to  1972)  and  further  amended  by  P.L.  93-380 

Fund^ing ^History:        Year  Autho^t|ation^  ^ '  Appropriation 

Beginning  in  1972,     1965  Indefinite,  $  25,000,000 

State  Institution-    1966  "  %  25,000,000 

alized.  Services         1967  '    $  35,000^000  35,000^0 

(Title  IV-A)  and        1968  .           45,000,000  35,000,000 

Services  to  the         1969  55,000,000  35,000,000* 

Physically  Handi-      1970  65,0ad,Q00  '  29,750,000 

capped  (Title  IV-B)  1971  ^                 75,000,000  ,35,000,000 

were  combined  under  1972  *               112,000,000  ■   '           46,568,500  , 

Title  I.                     1973  .            *117,600,000  ,  62,000,000^^ 

1974  123,500,000  44,155,500 

1975  .      129,675,000  '  49,155,000 

1976  137,150,000  ^  49,155,000  •  ' 
Transition  Quarter^  12,289,000 

1977  137,150,000  56,900,000 

(Old  Title  lU-A)    *    1967  5,000,000  >  350,000- 

1968  .       7,500,000^  '  ,2,014,0*00 

'     1969  .             10,000,000  .         2,094,000-  ' 

'    ,  1970  12^500,000  '  2,094, 

1971  15,000,000  .           ^  2,094; 

'                  1972  ,  _     ^            See  above  "  '   See  abS 

(0J.d  Title  IV-B)        1967  '  3;]:5t)0,000  '[     .  250,000 

1968  .  "    4,000,000  .  1,254,00* 

1969  5,00a;00p  *  ,1,334,000 

1970  .  6,Q00,'00Q  ,    '  1,334,000 

1971  ,  ,  000,000  '  ',  1,334,000 
1^12  See  above  See  above 


1/Extei>dcd  1  year'  through  GEPA. 


2^/$32,OOOj0d0  of  tha»^1973'  appropriation  was .  impounded  and  not  released 
until  FY  1974.  '  /  \  ^  , 
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Program  Goals  and  Ot>jec^ives; 


Tlje  legislative  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  supT%>rt  to  States:'  .  ^ 

't^p^sSist  them  in  providing  library  services  t.o  areas  witjio^  such  ser-  'X* 
,   v4.ce8  or  areas  with  i^dequate  services;  to  assist  in  improving  qualit^y  |||^ 

of  information  services  including  services  to" specialised  groJps  such  as 
'  the  dij^advantaged,  bilingual,  the  physically  handicapped,  and /those  in  *  ^ 

y State  public  institutions;  to  strengthen  metropolitan  public  libraries 

which  serve  as  national  or  regional  resource  centers;  and  to  plan -'programs 
.  and  projects  to  extend  and^  improve  services.     Fjjuds  may  also  be  used  to 

strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  State  library  administrative  agencies  to  ^ 

serve  ^he  people,  dnd  for  administrative  costs  for  aj.1  Library  Services  > 

and  Construction  Act  programs.  .  • 

Program  Operations^  « 

LSCA,  Title  I  allot-s  fupds  to  the  States  by  grants  on  a  formula  matching 
basis.     Each  State  received  a  base  of  $200,000  with  the  remaining  amount^ 
allocated  by  population.     The  Federal  share  ranges  from  33  perceilt  to  66 
percent,  except  for  the  Trust  Territories,  which  are  100  percent  Federally  v 
funded.^  States  must  match  in '^oportion  to  their  per  capit-a  income  and 
'maintain  the  level  ;0f  expenditures  of  the  second , ptecfeding  year.  They 
must  also  maintain  the  same  level  of  fiscal  effort  for  handicapped  and 
institutionalized  library  service  that  existed  prior  to  tlie  combination 
of  these  programs  under  the  FY  197^  level. 

f 

Program  Scope;  ^  «     *  '  . 
 .                                 '  ^ 

1.  'Federal  dollars  appropriated  (1956^76)  *  5497,i225,000 

2.  State  and  local  matching  dollars  (1936-76)         •  aver  $2  billion 
Estimated  FY  76  data  for  t,his  program  are  as  follows:  '  ^ 

3.  Population  with  atcess  to  LSCA  services  92,000,000 

4.  Disadvantaged  persoiis  with  access  to  LSCA         .  '  29,000,000 

5.  Number  of  State  institutionalized  persons 

senved  by  LSCA  800,000  ^ 

6.  Number  of  handicapped  pers6ns  served  fcy  LSCA  •  480,000 

In  1956  at  the  ^beginning  of  this  program  23  States^had  programs  for  State- 
'    wide  pmblic  library  development  with  expenditures  Under  these  programs 

amounting  to  $5  m[iW.ion.    With  the  incentive  of  LSCA,  there  are  now  38 
,  States  with  grant-lin-aid  programs,  with  annual  appropriations  exceeding  $100 
.  'million.  ,        '  ' 
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Program  Ef  f  ecftiveness  and  Progress  ; 


federal  assistance  has  stimulated  the  expajision  and  Improvement  of  library 
services'  throughout  the  coufitry  to  tbe  extent  that,  today,  a6^out^94  percent 
of*  the^population  has 'access  to  some  form  of  puHJic  library  services. 
Current  reports  indicated  that  60  percent  of  ^the  LSCA  ex^^Ndi tur^s" have  . 
gone  to  projects  with  designated  disadvantaged  priorities. 

The  first  study  of  the  impact  of  Title  I  sexvioes , ' coverfng  the  period  ' 
from  1964  to  1968,  was  made  by  the  System  Development  ^Corporation ,  Santa 
Monica  (SDC).     In  reviewirtg  the  LSCA  activities  in  11  States  it  found  that 
most  projects  felr  handicapp.ed  by:  lack  of  manpower;  lack  of  coordination 
-among  publip  libraries  and  other ,  educat ional'  agencies;  need  for  research 
in  determining  whether  disadvantaged  projects  were  reaching  their  goals; 
lack  of  understanding  on  the  part. of 'the  public  library's  potential  and  , 
actual  services;  lack  of  abilitv  of  libraries  to  react  quickly  to  public 
demands  for  more  services-;  and  lack  of  suitable  measuremetfts  of  , library 
performance . 

/    ■  '      ■  / 

The  Behavioral  Science  Corporation,  Washington,  D . C .  aconduc ted  a  study  to 
evaluate 'public  library  service  to  disadvantaged  people  in  selected  cities. 
These  projects  were  not  limited,  however^  to^  Title  I  projects.    This  pile* 
study  of  15  local  library  projects  servi'jig  urban  disadvantaged  people 
utilizing  user  and  non-user  interviews . for  evaluation,  'recommended ' that 
libraries  find  better  ways  to  coordinate  with  schools  when  Healing  with 
disadvantaged  children.     The  successful  programs  were  charge tefized  by 
some  or  all  of  the  following  features:  active  part i c ipat i6_n  by  the  target 
group;  emphasis  on  audio-visual  rather  than  print  m^.terials;  and  provided 
significant  service  in  the  community.  ,  ' 

Another  major  evaluation  study  was  conducted  by  SDC 'to  determine  how  the 
Library  Service  and  Construction  Act,  Titles  I  and  II  is  meeting  thefpublic 
library  needs  of . Special  clientele  groups,  ^ . g . y  disadvantaged ,  ethnic 
minorities,  handicapped,  and  institutionalized  persona.     This  evaluation^ 
project  suryG«7ed  all  State  Library  Agencies,  all  known  ongoing  projects 
directed  toward  these  groups,  and  discon:tinued  projects*.  'This  study  pro- 
vides an  inve'^tory  of  projects,  a  needs  assessment,  and  recommendations 
for  program  change.     Over  1 , 6T)0  projects  were  identified  and  queried.  It 
was  found  that  many  projects  classified  as  discontinued  (due  to  the  lo^s 
of  LSC/\*  fiends)  were  nevertheless  operational  because'of  funds  received 
'from  State  or  local  agencies.     A  methodology  specifying  criteria  to  adjudge 
program  effectiveness  was  developed,  and  ifes  tested  and  validated  with  tHe 
projects  in  the  study.  '  *  ^  .  ^ 

The  report  cone  luded :        *  «^        •  ^ 

^  I  ^  ' 

"It  IS  evident  froni  the  data  gathered}  in  this  project  that  LSCA 
projects  directed  toward  specia^k  cl  ienteie  have  been  succ^sful, 
*tq,  some  ex-^tent .     More  proj'ects  are  successful  th^n  unsu<;cessful , 
and  fairly  significant  numlers  of  special  clierttele  groups  have 
been  reached.    ,It  i^  alscJ  evident  that  some  projects  are  far  from 
successful.    Vlany  important  needs  are  not  bei^g.met,  or  barely 

4(^ing  met^,  even  by  projects  judged  successful... 


"In  many  ."States  it  was  evident  that  .were  federal  funds  not;  avail- 
able^ there  would /be  no  projects  whatsoever  for  special  clientele. 
Indeed,  in  one"  State  plan  tha-t  was  examined  the  stat^ipent  was  made 
that,  while  there  were  special  clientele  itj  the  .State,  no  projects 
need  be  directed  towards  th^m  because  the  state  intended  to  give 
service  to  all  of  Its  citizens  on  an  equaJ.  basis*:    That  naive  .  -  ^ 
attitude  represents  —  al-1  too  frequently  —  the  lack  of  knowledge  ^ 
and  concern  that  exists  at  many  levels  of  S'tate  and*  local  govern- 

^      isent.     Special  clientele  frequently  Tneed  to  be  educ'ated  to^hecgpe 
, ''us^rs,  and  persuaded  th^  the  library  has  somethlng^of  value  for  .  ^ 
them.     LSCA  funds  have  been  a  critical  factor  in  projects  for 
Bpecial^lientele ,  and  they\have  provided  ^the  bulk  of  the  funds 
being  used  for  innovative  .projects ;  without  LSCA  ^oj^^  real       *  p 

\    substitute)  there  would  be  little  or  no  inpoVation  —  in  short,    •  ,* 
a  rather  static,  even  moribupci  public  library  in  the^J.S." 

A  subsequent- majckT  study  6i  ''The  Public  Library  andglFederal  Policy performed 
by  SDC  assessed  the  current  total  national  pubilic  libriry  situation  utilizing 
existing  data  and  included  recommendations  fJr  fjjrther  data  collection 
efforts  in  areas* of  current  information  deficiencies. 

The  final  report  seated,    -  $ 

•"In  this  study  we  examined  the  past  and  present  status  of  the  public 
1      library  and  liVely  ulirections  fpr'the  future.     Based  iitft^  our 
^        examination  of  the.public  'library' 'ag^'an  fuf  ormatton-providing 

institu.tion,  and  dVr  certainty  that  free  acpfess  to  all  kinds  of 
information  is  a  requirement  of^a  democratic  society_and  a^  neces- 
sity for  individual  well  being, ./_it  was  found  that^/  V 

"The  Fedeml  goveriynent  has  played  a  role  in  recenft^eai^s  q± 
helping  The  public  library  to  organize  into  systems^d  ti  pro-  ^ 
vide  services  to  segments  of  the  popi^lation  who  were  pr^lously 
unserved.     While  there  are  indications    thit    Federal  programs 
suffered  from  insufficient  coordinatj^,  insufficient  evaluation,^  - 
and^nadequate  funding,  there  is  much  evidence  to  demonstrate  . 
t'h4P  a  -strong  impetus  toward  "System  organization  and  the  , 
provision  of  services  to  special  clientele  were  provided  .by 
Federal  intervention."  ^ — 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studie 

None  /  \ 

Sources  of  Evaluation  pata: 

1.     Overview  <^  LSCA  Title  I,  by  Sys temv^Deve lopment  Corporatioa,  , 
published  by  BowkerV  1968.  ^  * 
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2.  A  Study  of  Public  Library  Service  to  ^he  .Disadvantaged  in  Selected 
Cities t  by  Claire  Lipsman  and  con<tracted  to  Behavior^Scielckie 

^  Corporation,  1970.  "  .  '  ' 

3.  Study  of  Exemplary  Public  Library . Reading  and  Reading  Rfelate^  Programs 
for^Childreh,  Youth  and  Adults,  by  Barss,  feeitzel  &  A8Soc\  ,  Inc., 
1972.     ^  .     ^  •  ^ 

4.  Basic 'Issues  in  the  Gcyvernment  Financing  of  Public  Library  Services, 
Government  Studies  and  Systems,  May-  1973. 

'    5.  .  Evaluation  of  LSCA  Services  to  Special  Target  Groups,  b^^^ystem 
Development  Corporation,  July  1973, 

\  *^     *       *       *  t  ^ 

6.  The  Public  Library  and^g^jj^^al  Policy  -,-,by  System  Development 

Corporation,  July  1973.  7,  »  ' 

7.  Various  Library  Demonstration  Projects;    These  projects  are  designed 
to  survey  and  analyze  the  public  library  an4  infoiwnafcion  services  to- 
the  American  Injdian,  the  aging,  and  *the -information  needs-of  the  rural 
and  urban  pogr .        '  -  .      ^  • 

'^8.    Program  Operational  Data.  •  • 
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EyALUATlON  REPORT  ON 
''^       EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


■>  Expiration  Date; 
FY  1976  1/ 

t 

t. 

Authorization  Appropriation- 


Program  Name:  " 
Interlibrary  Cooperative' Services 
Legislation. 

Library  Services  and  Construction 
fct,  Title  III,  as  amended  by 
P.L.  9a-600 

FundW  History  Ye^r 

1  1967 
V  a968 
1969 
1970 

^  •        ,  1971 
1972  - 
-  '  1973 
:  1974 
1975 
L976 

Transition  Quarter 
,  1977 

Pjogtam  Go^s  and  Objectives:  ^      ■  *  ^ 

The  legislative  purpose  of  the  'program 'is  to  establish  and  maintain  local,' 
rejtional.  State  or  interstate  cooperative  netVorks  of  libraries  and  fpr 
the  coordination^of  informational  services  of  - school^public  ,  academic, 
and  sp^dial  libraries  and'  information  ftenters,  permiWHg  the  user^of 
any  one  type  of  library  to  draw  on  all  librajies  and  infoAnation  centers. 
The  participatloti  of  one  other  type  of  library  other  than  a  public  library 
is  required  for  such  service  programs. 

Program  Operations:  * 

The  Library  Service  and  Construction  Act  (LSCA) ,  Jitle  LTI  allocates  funds 
to  the^States  on  a  formula  basis.     Each  State  receives  'a  sym  in  the  amount 
of  $40,000,  and  the  remainder  Is  allocated  by  population  /ortrula .  The 
State  library  agency  must  submit  its  Annual  Program  Plan  (pKoposed  ex- 
penditures of  funds)*  before  It  can  receive  its  allocation..  Tdtle  III  is 
a  100%  Federally  fund^  program.  '  -  y 


$  5,000,cf00 
7,500,000 
10,000,000 
12,500,000 
15 > 600,000 
15,000,000 
15,730,000 
16,500,000 
'  17,300,000 
18,200,000 

18,200,000 


?  375,000 
2,25j6.000 
2,281,009 ' 
2,281,000 
2,281,000 
2,640,500 
7,500,00(}t/ 
2,593,500 
2,594,000 
2„ 594, 000 
648,000 
3,337,000 


1/*  $4,770v000  Qf  FY  *7  3  appropriat^ion  was  irnpounded  until  FY  74. 
Actual  FY  73*obligationa  vere  $2,730,000.  ^ 

2/    Extended  1  year  through  GEPA.  '  , 


^rpgrart  Scope:  ,        '  . 

The  FY  75  appropriation  provided  supprort  for  coope^ratlve  networks  iitvblving 
the  sharing  .of  resources  among  7,575  libraries  of '  at  least  two'^r  more  ' 
of  the  following  four  types  (scho6l,  academic,  public,  or  special).,  Based 
on  thfe^' Annual. Reports         FY  75,  **the  table  indicates  how  FY  75  Federal  and 
local  fundfe  vere  spent.  > 

V-  ^ 

,     '  "      '  ♦  No,  of  Stages  %  of  Total 

Category  ^Reporting       '     Expenditures  ^ 

1.  Communications  Networks  32  '  25 

2.  tr  BibliograiJhic  Servl>:J  ^    '     ^        30  20    ^      '      ,  * 

3.  Techrticai  .Process ingf  Service^        -         11  ^  •  15 

4.  Reference  Service'        •  *  -22  %  12 

5.  .Others  \    '  '  2A  28  . 

Program  Ef f figt iveness  and  Progress  ^  ^    ^  * 

Program  Operational  Data  indi-cates  that^particip^tion  by  all  types  of  .  ^ 
libr^'ies  in  telecoraniunications  or  information '^ocessing  systems  has  in,-- 
craaPed  .    AJ.,so,  planning' within  States'^as  well  «  multi-State  planning  for 
cdbruina^joi^  or  iibrary  TserviGes  is  inCi^easlng.vyhe  Nation's  libraries, 
inVblved  in  cooperative  projects  of  library  and  l^f ormat ion  service,  have 
auccess fully  proven  the  value  of  cooperative'  locWl,  State  *and  regional 
f>rojects  and  networks  in  indreasing  services  to  their  clientele  and  in 
terms  of  cost  effectiveness.'^  ^«  # 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

Applied  Management* Sciences,  Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  ^s  conducting  a 
study  of  library  Coopreratives ,  Networks,  and  Demons  tratjpn  Projects. 

Source  of  Evaluation  Pat  a : 

Program  operational  da-ta.     *  '  »  *  *  » 


ANNUAL* EVALUATION  RE^RT  ON, 
EDUCATION 


Program  Name: 

College  Libra^y^lTesourCes 
Legisla^tlon :        .  -  ^ 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  II- 


Expiration  Date 


197  9 


Funding  History 


Year 

1^ 
19i 

fee 

1970 
1971 
,1972 
*1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 


•  Authorization 

$50,000,000 
50.000.000 
50.000.000 
25. 000. (too 
75.000,000  ^ 
90.000.000 

i8;ooo.ooo 

75.000.000  (II- 
81, 000^*000  (-II- 
100\000.000  (II- 

ioo;ooo.ooo  (II- 
11)6. 000-. 000  (11- 


-A&B) 
A&B) 
>A&^ 
A&B) 
-A&B) 


Appro'prla  tion  ' 

^10.000.000 
. 25,00e.000 

2i»,522.oqo_ 

25.000.000  • 
9. 816, poo 
9.900.000' 
'il.O(fc.O00 
12.50O.QOO 
.  9.975,000 
9,975,e00 
91,^75,000  ' 
Not'y^t  'enacted 


Prog^m  Goals  and  Objective 


/ 

Th^  J-egi^latign  provides  etants  tio  eligible  Insti 

id  encourage  them  in  the/  acquisition  of  library 
^lav  library  resources,  s^ch  as  books,  p^rlocficals 
tapes,  phonograph  record^,  audiovisual  materials 
materials  (including  n«^essary  binding) . 

Program  Operation:         j  - 


tutionsi^  to, assist 
r^esources  including 

documents,  magnetic 
and.  other  related 


Three  types  Of  grants /can  be  awarded  to' eligible  institutions  of  higher 

education':  (1)  Basic  Grants  of  up  to  $5,000;  provided  that'  the  applicant 
•expends  at  lea3t  the /same  amount  from  institutional  funds  for  library 

resources;  (2)  Supplemental  trants  of  up  to  ^20  per  student,  provided 
*that  the  applicant  ijeets  |he  eligibility  terms  for  I  Bisie  grant;  and 

(3)  Special  Purpose/grants ,/ unrestricted  as  to  the  amount  requested  .bu^t> 

which  must  be-matclyfed  with /$1  of  institutional' funds  for  library  resouf^s 
,^      /  /  ,  I 

For  t,he  purpose  of  thl'a  Act  eligible  institutio^iS"  are  defined  as 
institutions  of  higher/education  and  other  public  and  "private 
ndn-prdfit  library  institutions  whose  prirrary  function  is  the 
provision  of  Mbraiyy  services  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
on« a  formal" cooper at iye  basis. 
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for  every*  $3  of  Fj!deral  funds  requested.    For  both  the  B^sic  and  Special 
Purpose  grant  categories,  applicants  tnu^t  meet  maint^ance-of-ef f ort^  ^ 
requirements  in  two  areas — total  library  "purposes  and  library  resources — as 
follows:  in  the  fiscal  year  of  application, -  the  applicant  must  expend,  or. 
plan  to  expend,  an  amount  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  two 
fiscal  years  preceding  the  year  of  application  fpr  tft'tal  library  purposes; 
in^the  year  of  application,  the  applicant  must  expend,  or  plan  to  expend^ 
an  amount  equal  to  or  in  excess  6f  the  average  of  the  two  fiscal  year^ 
preceding  the  year  of  application  for  library  resources.    Und^er  certain 
circums  taRces,  a  waiver?,  irtay  be  granted  from*  maintenance-of-^f  fort  reauire- 
mentfe ,     In  the  case  of  3pecial  Purpose  grants,  the  matching^lSjtere  must 
be  in'addition  to  t'he,  base  two-*year^  average  for  library  resources  ^ 
institutional  expenditures..  *  •  - 

Program  Scope  and  Effectiveness: 

In  FY  71-72,  all  grant  funds  were. concentrated  on  neediest  inst:^tutions,  ^  ' 
f on  the  basis  of  recommendations  made  by  staff  dnd  the  Commissioner's  Advisory 
Council  on  Libr ary^raining .     This  approach  was  predicated  on  data  indicatitfg 
that. most  junior  colleges  and  many  urban  institutions  .were  far  bfelow 
national 'Standards .     However,   the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  prescribed 
tliat  basicv'^ rants  were  to  be'awarded  to  all  eligibft  institutions,  first. 

In  recent  years  priority  among  the^e  institutions  has  bepn  give^f  to  th(& 
purchase  of  urban  studies,  ethnic  stymies  «nd  ca^eeif  educaticvi  materials. 
Ir>  FY  75  approximately  120  pred^ominat^ly  black  institutions  were  'recipients* 
^of  II-A' grants.        -  *  *       ^  " 

*In  fiscal  year  1976,  2,486  basip  gj?ants  wfere  made  at  $3,93(1  each  and  74 
grants  averaging. $2, 498  ea^h.     A  breaVdowrr  of  tvpea  of  materials  purchased 
with  this  program^s  support  ii^dicated  that  75%  of  the  funds  were  used  for 
aequJ.sition  of  printed  materials  (books,  magazines,   pamphlets,  etc.)  and 
the  remaining  25%  for  the  non-pri*it  materials  (fi^s,  filmstrips,  recordings, 
tapes,  micr of Ichc, ' etc . ) 

Grant^S  by  type  of  institutions  are:  , 

FY  76  (  -  ^     Numbei^  of  Institutions 

•Two  year  institutions  .  ,     •  ^  915 

Foifp  year  colleges  ^  735 

Universities  '       \  920 

TpT'4L               '  f  /2,570 

Ongoing  and  Planned  ^valuation ^Studies:/ 

None  # 

Sources  of  £valuation  gata: 

Program  operational^ data 
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.    '  EDUCATI(»<  PROGRAMS 
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Pro  gram  Name: 


Library  Career  Traifting  A  ' 

Legislat^o^:  '  Expiration  Date: 

"Higher  EdJl:ation  Act  of  1965,  Title  II-B  '  FY  1979 


funding  History 

Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1966 

$15,000,aQO 

»  $1,000,(00*- 

1967 

15, 000, 00b 

3,750  ,TOO 

1968 

15,000,000  ,  1 

8,250,000 

196^ 

11,000,000 

8,250,000 

1970 

28,000,000 

^  4,QG0,000 

1971 

38,000/000 

3,900,000 

1*972 

'    -  12,000,000 

2,000,000 

19J3 

-  (See  HEA  II-A 

3,572,000 

,  i974 

'  College    Library  2,850,000 

1975 

Resources 

2,000,000 

1976 

jk  Authorization) 

500,000 

1P77 

Not  yet  ena*c 

Goals  and  Obiectives:     ^  ^  , 

Th?  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  respond  to  the  increasing  need  for 
professional  personnel  and  the  acute  short^e  of  paraprof essidnals , 

« focusing  on  the  recruitment  ©f  minority  g^pups^including  v^omen  to  serve 
in  all  ;:ypes  of  libraries    Another  thrust  is  the  lAtraining  of 
professional  tibrarians  and  allied  personae.l  in  thoee  new  an<f  developihg 
areas  («.g.,  networking,  se'rVlce  tc?  the  specfal  clientele,  middle  manage-* 
ment,  and  media  utilization,  etc^)  to  make  those  in  the  field  more 

^responsive  to ,  ufeer.  needs The  felljowship  program  is  directed  at  up- 
grading the  skills  of  minorities,  including  women,  b^  obtaining  the, 
capabilities  needed  to  assume  high  level  positions  in, library  g^pervision, 
administration,  and  leadership.         *    •  *  . 

Program  O^?era^ion's  :  . 

This  program  provides  4^j:ai>t8  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
Support  training  and  retraining, oL  librarij^is  and  intfermation  scientlata 
including  paraprof e&sionals ,  for  service»in  all  types  of  libraries  and  ^  , 


4  St, 
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Information  centers.  ,  Professional  training  is  accomplished*  through  short 
and  Ibng-term  institutes,  ttaineeships ,  and  pre-  and  post-l^accalaureate  • 
fellowships,        *   ^  ^  '  ' 

♦  *  '         <  ■ 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  ^fecti-ve  witW  FY '73  program  operations-^ 
required" that  at  least  50%  of  all  program  fund's  were  to  be  used  to  support 
academic  fellowships  and  ftr^neeships Also,  other  library  agencies  and 
associations  are  now^  eligible  to  submi\^proposals  for  consideration. 

Program  Scope:  .  ^, 

The  Fiscal  Year  1976  appropriation  ofj$500,000  prcfvided  for*  the  training 

of  51  fellows  or  trainee's^  and  120  librarian  institute  part^dcipants  at 

all  levels.    *  -  ^ 

liearly  $1^ , 600 ,000'*ias  been  lised  to  suppork  the  training,    of  12,  777  ^ 
library  professionals  and  paraprof essionals  in  short  and  long'-tertn 
institutes  since  1966,    Over  $23,000,000  has  b^en  used  to  award^ 3,259' 
grVSuate  f^llowshi^^s  during  this  period.     In  ,1975,  67%  of  the  iellowshijj 
awards  made  by'  training  institutions  were  to'ethnic  minorities. 

Program  Effectiveness,  and  Progress:  ^ 

Two  formal '  evaluation  studies  of  this  program  hive  been  made.*    The  first 
in  FY  1969  by  the  Bureau  pf  Social  Science  Research,  Washington,  D.C. 
was  r^trictel!  ^to  the  fellowship  program.     It  was  found  at  that  time  that 
all  threp  types  of  graduate  simpcnrt  (the  masters,  postmasters  and  Ph,D./^ 
programs) , were  accomplishing  fteir  intended  goals  of  upgrading  an4     ^  ') 
increasing  the  supply  of  librarians;  hpWever,  thf  study  indicated  that 
the  masters  program  was  most  effective  out  of  ^We  three  studied  for  bring- 
ing in  new  personnel  to'  library  areas  outside  the  academic;  library  field.' 
The  second  study  was  performed  by  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey  and  Examined  the  institute  program'.     Interviews  were  con- 
djicted  with  institute  directors.  Regional  Program  Officers^  and  tl\e 
staff  from -tlje  library  bureau.    It  was  found  that  the  area  of  greatest 
institute  impact  is  in  the^area  of  school  media  personnel  ta  specialist 
who  integrates  print' and  non-print  resources  wfth  the  formal  learning 
expeivienc^)  .       *  ^ 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Eva^luation  Studies: 

None    r  •  .  ^ 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Overview  of  the  Library  Fellowship  Pfogram^  by  the  Bureau  of  So|:tal . 
Science  Research,  Inc.  of  Washington,  D.C.,  1970. 

Data  Collection  artd  Description  of  HEA  ^Itle  II-B  Institutes,  by 
Rutgers,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  1972. 
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/ 

Program  Name: 

Library  Demonstrations 


Legislation: 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1^65,  Title  II-B 


Expiration  Date: 
Ti  1979 


/- 


Funding  History         Year  Authorization 


Pro; 


1967 
1968 
1969 

^  .  *  •  1970 
1971 
1972- 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 

^Goals  and  Objectives: 


(See  Library  Career 
Training  Authorization) 


(See  tTEA-IIA  College 
Library  Resource 
Au  t  ho  r  i  z  a  t  ion )  4 


Appropriation 

$3,550,000 

'3,550,000 

3,000,000 

2,171,000 

2,171,000 

2,000,000 
♦  1,785,000. 

1,425,000  ' 

1,000,000 

1,000,000  * 
Not  vet  enacted 


AcCfording  to  the  legislation,  the  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide 
support  research  an'd  demonstration  projects  for  the  development  of 

new  techniques  and  systems  for  processing,  storing,  and  distributing 
information,  and  for  the  disseminaition  of-  information  derived  from  such 
ptojeots.  *  ' 

Program  Operations: 

USOE  makes  discretionary  grants  and  contracts  to  publig  and  private 
organizations  and  agencies  including  institutions  of  higher  education. 

The  following  are  descriptions  of  areas  of  need  either  currently  addressed 
*or  funded  under  /an -expanded  demonstration  program:  ' 

1.  Institutional  cooperation:     (cooperation  between  academic,  public 
and  special  libraries  and  other  institutions,  e.g.,  museums, 

'  community  colleges,  etc.) 

•  N   

2.  Networking  (more  efficient  typology,  dealing  with  legal,  tech^ 
nical,  psyc^hological ,  and  other  barriers    which  currently  impede 
effective  implementation.) 


ERLC 
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)     '     .        V  ^       .  '        .         c   .  V 

*    3.     Improtetoent  of.  library  efficiency  and  ^gen^ral  service  developmeHt; 
,  (software/  hardware  and  organizational  me4:hods)  to  provide  better 
user  service.     .      ,  •  *      «  ,  , 

A.     Improving,  trdlfiing  in-  librarians-hip  and  in  new  techno Iqgies  to 

provide' better  user  service.  *    \f  '     «  ^. 

5.     Service  development  to  special  target  groups^  (aging,  poorT  ethnlp, 
minority,  ^rijjfaT:,  etd/)».»-       —  •      -  ^  •  ^ 

Program  Sdope:  .   -  -    *     *  ^ . 

In  Fiscal,  Year  1976,  this  program  supported  19  projects  promotl^fe  (1) 
institutional' cooperatfon  emphasizing  service  to  special  tajget -gro^^ps' 
(6);   (2)  more  ^f f  iciei^e^se  of  library  systems  (6);*  (3)  tjie  ImplrovemeRt 
irv  training  for  library  related  careers  (3);   (A)  needs  assessments  in 
libraries  and  information  science  (2);  and  (5)  the  planning  anc^  research 
in  this  field  (2).  .  *  *  * 

i 

Program  Ef f ec tlveness *and  Progress:  .  .  ^ 

" —  '  ~  ^  '        .  "         •  - 

Siitce  1967,  $20.5  million         been  used  for  research  and  •  demonstrations 
relating  to  the  improvement  of  library  services..    Present  program  focus  ^ 
is  to  move'awfiy  from  technical  research  ani  toward  demonstrating  patterns 
of  intet^gencV  cooperation  to  provide  bette'r  services  to  special  groups..; 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:,  ^  .  ,^ 

Applied  Management  Sciences,  Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  is  conducting  a 
study  of  Library  Cooperative  Networks ,  and  Demonstration  Projects. 

*  *  . 

Source  of  Bvalnation  Data: 
Program 'Operational  Data 
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^    *     '       Program  Name :  , 

•  • 

UiidergraduatB  Instructional  Equl^ffiient 

Legislation: 

Expiration  Date: 

>            '  ^ 

Higher  Education  Act  of 

1965,  Title  VI- 

-A  ' 

FY  1979       '    *  ^ 

♦  t 

• 

N 

• 

^  ^              Fundin^^istory         ^  » 

Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation . 

'               •        '■  , 

1966 

$37,500,000 

$15,000,000 

1967* 

60,000,000 

14, 500,000 

1968 

70,000,000 

14,500,000 

1969 

14,500,000 

11     c  f\f\  r\f\f\ 

1^, 500, 000 

1970 

7  0  000  000 

-0- 

4 

1971 

70,000^000 

7,000,000 

]L97? 

' 70,000,000 

12,500,000 

1973 

70,000,000 

O<L2,50p,000 

1974 

70,000,000 

11,875,000 

*  • 

1975 

70,000,000 

7,500,000 

197^ 

/76,ooo,aoo 

7,500,000 

1977 

^  70,000,000 

^  .       Not  yet  enacted 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  legislative  objective  of  this  ijrogram  is  to  assisf  undergradi^te 
programs  to ^improve  ^he  quality  of  their  instsuctionaL  equipment  (Intlud- 
ing  closed  circuit ^television)  and  to  assist  in  remodeliag  aasociatfid — 
^-with  the  installation  of  such  equipment,  "  '       '  -  \ 

.      ,  *  r  ' 

ProgVam  Operations:   •  ^  ^ 

Program  funds  ^r§  allotted  by  formula  to  the.  States  based  on  State  per  p 
capita 'income  and  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  education  within ^ 
.the  State.     St?^te  commissions,  broadly  representative  of  l\igher  education 
irv  the«State^  ^develop  their  own  plan,  establish  pri6rities,  criteria,  set* 
deadlines,  conduct  worltshops,  work  directly, with  institutions  in  preparing 
the  proposals,  review  proposals  and  assign  them  priority  ranking  for 
funding.    USOE  makes  final  a'bproval  of  grants  and,  in  coopera^tion  with 
State  comm'issions,  handles  administration,  'including  cToseouts. 

-Crhi^r^ogram  provides  funds  on  a  matching  basis  (States'  average  must 
equAl  50%)  f(5r  acquisition  in  2  categories  -i:ategory  I,  Instructional 


J 


<         ^73  .        •  . 

equipment  materials,  and  minor  remofle ling ;  Category 'II,  Closed  circuit 
television'  equipment,  materials,  related  remodeling.  Separate  ^te  ♦ 
allotments  'are  made  for  each  category. 

'    .  f  • 

Program  Scope:  ^     ,  \ 

In 'Fiscal  Year  1976,  77(S  institutions  were,  awarded  ^aj^ts..  Seventy-five^ 
I^rcent  of  the  lecipients  were^  public  inatitutions  and  25  percent*' were 
private  higher  education  institutions.     Seventy-eight  percent  of  the 
appropriation  supported  Category  I  materials  and  twent)?*-two  percent 
supported  Category  JI  equipment.         ^  " 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Approximately  $117.4  million  has  been^llptted  .since  1966  to  academic 
institutions  for  the  purchase  o£  general  instructional  equipment,  clqsed 

'  circuit  television  equipment  arid  ^me  minor  remodeling  accompajiying  these 
purposes.    Particularly  significant  'is  the  climbing  rate  of  expenditures 

.  for  CCTV:     1966-1975  -^12  percent;  1975.-  19  percent;  1976  -  22  percent. 

Ongoing  and  Planned /Evaluation  Studies: 

None*  .  *  A 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  '  ^  ^ 

Pijogram  operating  data  •  «  ' 


a 
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^Program  Name: 


Educational  Broadcasting  Facf^liti^ss  **•.- 

^  *  '  .       /    "  ^ 

Legislation:   .  /  ^  •  i  Expiratibn  Date:* 

Cotonmnications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended  •  •  -  FY '19^77,         '    ^  * 

'title'^III,  Part  IV         .  .     •       .        ,  .       '  '  ^ 

Funding  Hi<tory>:        Year  ^    Authorisation     ►        Appropriation  i 

1965          •  $  32sOO'0,000  '    ,     $  li,b(»>000  : 

*     *                              1966  f^r  5-year  '  ^,8^6,000 

1^67            ^       period  6^^7  -^,'304,000*  | 

1968            "  10,500,000  '  -0-  • 

•    '                  1969  12,500,000  ,  4,000,000 

1970  1^,000,000  ,            '  4,321,000 

.   *                 .      '  1971          '  *    15,000,000  -  i;, 000, 000 

1972  i,ygOOO,000  ^           13,000,000  . 

^  ^                 1973       •  2571300,000  -          I  13,000,000 

-   •              1974  25,000,000  15,675,000 

i975  '  30,000, qg[  ^         f2, 000,^00  • 

'    '             1976  30,0b0,00ff  ^    '  •  12,500,000 

1977  30,000,005  ^  15,0D0,00£li/ 

*remaining  amo^pt  available  ^  $32  million  authorization. 

Program  Goals  andH)bject ives  r  '  *      .  .  ^ 

The  legislative  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  support,  through 
matching  grants  (75  percent  of  the  cost  of ^eligible  items  necessary  to.  the 
project),  for  the  acquisition  and  installation  of  transmission  a^iparatua 
required  by  noncommercial  lyroadcast ing  stations  .Lo  T»eet  educational, 
cultural,  and  information  needs  of • Americans ,  both  in  homes  an3  'school^. 

The  program  ^oals  a^d  cri^V£ria  stipulated  in  the  legislation  (Sec  390  and 
392  Sec.  6(d')  (1)  (A)  (B)  (C)%n4  (2)(A)(B)  and  (C)/are:     1)^  extehd  noncommer- 
cial broadcast  servicers,  wit^i  due  cQi^sideration -to  equitable  geographic* 
cover^e  through  the  United  Stages;  2)  strengthen*  th^ -capability  of  excise- 
ing  noncommercial  broadcast  facilities  to  broaden  educational  uses.     In  > 
^rder  to  achieve  these  objectives,  the  progi^am  stinkilates  the  growth  .of 
noncommercial  broadcast  stations  technically  capablV  of  providing  adequate 
program  services  ^to  communities;  and  3)  also  encourages  Statewide  and  re- 
gional planning  and  coordination  of  *  ^  % 


$14"  million  represents  the  FY  1,977  appropriation  for  the  operat;ion  of  the 
broadcast  facilities  program  at  USOE,     The  additional  one  million  dollars 
is  fott^funding  non-broadcast  demonstration  project^^nd  is  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Telecopnunicat ion  Pplicy,  Assistant  Sefcrfetar^  for  Manning 
•    and  Evaluation  (Sec.^  3  9^2  A) .  , 


AO  J 


'tcieconanunications  capabilities  to  ^ifilize  fully  the  pote^htial  of 
'•public  broadcast  systems,         .  *. ,  ,  ,     \      ^  . 

^rogranv  Operations:  '  .  s 

Upon  receipt  of  applications ,  .  USOE  awards  grants  corisi'stent  with  achieving' 
tHe  goals^arid  objectives  of  the  program,  '  Under  existing  legislation 
eligible  grantees  include:  ,  the.  agency  responsible  for  public  education 
within  a  State  or  politick  subdivision,  the  Starte  educational  television 
and/or 'ra.dla  agency,  a' public-,  or  private,  nonprofit  college  or  university, 
or  oth6r 'educational  or  cultural  institution; affiliated 'with  aa  eligible 
college  or  university,  a  no;ipro*f4t  entity  organized  primarily  to  operate  . 
*an  ediicational  television  or ,  radic>*.station,  and  a  municipality  which  owrfs 
or  operates'  a  facility  us'ed  only  f of^noncommercial  educational  broadcasting. 

^  Nonconnnercial  broadckstting  serves  the  pub^c  interest  by  providing 
educational  opportynities  for  preschool,  s^ool-age  children,  and 
About        percent  of  noncommerpiai  television  *^4fl^«  }s  devoted  to  i 
programming  to>  eririch  tfeaching:^m  the  classroom.  ^  ' 


g^  addlj^^^. 


LcjcaX  public  radia^and  television  stations  are  also  being  called  .upon  to  use 
the  ^btoadcas^  medium^  to  focus  on  matters  o|»  national  concern  such  as  nutrition 
and  health,  the  environment,  asiergy  ccfncerns,  consumer  services,  dru^  abuse, 
*"and  mental  health.^    In  addition' they  are  proaucirig  programs'  dealing  with* 
•  issues  such  as  unemployment,  welfare,  law^  enforcement  and  oth'er  loc'al  concerns 

-    "  ^  • 

Program  Scope i  *  ' 

In  Fiscal  Year*  1976,  73  noncommercial . Educational  Radio  (ER.)^ind  Educational 
Television  (ETV)  stations  received  grant  support  under  thjls  program.  Forty- 
three  grants  were  for  .ETV:     6  grants  for  new  activations  and  37  grants  for  ^ 
expansion  and        improvement  of        existing  facilit^^^.     The  refhainlng  30 
grants  wef^^-in^e  to,  ER  stations  ^nd  represented  9  new  start?s  and  21  grants 
for" upgrading  existing  facilities.     The  total  number  of  noncommercial  televisi 
stations  on  the  air  (yr^under  Construction ^facreased  from  76  in  1^63  to  2^8 
by '-the  end  of  FY  1976.     During  this  same  period  290.  matching  grants  Were 
awarded  to  e'x^s^ing  stations  to  improve  or^xpand  their  facilities. 

The  number  of*  fufl-service  public  radio  stations  in*the  country  has^ncreased 
'from  67  in  19^9>Jw^en  Fl^deral,  assistance  ta  noncommercial  radio  stations  Was 
first  made  availaKL^,  to  173  on-the-air  o^^ under  construction  at  the  end  of 
FY  19^76.     One  htjrpdred  &nd  ^ine^een  grants  were  awarded  to  existing  radio 
stations  to  expand  and/or  improve  their  facilities* 

Program  Effectiveness  apd  Progress:  .  *  ^  '\   ' ^ 

The  1962  authorizing  legislation 'provided  tot  matching  grants  to' help  locaL 
comniunities  deve^yj . noncommercial  televiaion, broadcast  facilities  to  serve' 
the  educational,  cultural,  and  informational  needs  "Of  Aipericans  in  their 


.     '  A76  -  .  . 

hqmes  and  schools.    The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1^67  extended  the 
enabling  legislation  and  included  radi'o  stations  aS  eligible  for  Federal  t> 
assistance.    A  Congressional  Declaration  o:^  B^licy  issued  with  the  passage 
of  the  1967  Act  stated:     "It  is'  necessary  and  appropriate  ...  to  support 
'  A  national -policy  that  will  most  effectively  raaHe  noncommercial  educational 
radio  and  television  service  available  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

By  1W6, -268' (104  VHF/164UHF)  of  the  666  television' channels  reserved  for 
noncommercial  purposes  were  being  utilized.     The  on-ai|  stations,  when 
^Pl»ly  activated,  'wJ.ll  be  able  to  reach  up^  to  BO  percent/of  the^U.S. 
population.    For  the  following  reasons  it  is  estimated  that  only  65  percent 
of  the  "potential"'  viewers  actually  receive  a  clear  and  useable  television 
signal:  1) -^Many  home,  s'ets  receive  only  the  VHP  Channels;  2)  &tati9ns  operate 
with  power  too  low  tb  reach  all  residents  with  the  coramunitto^;  and  3)  Signal 
interference  exists  in  dre^s  with  hilly  te^^rain  and  tall  biAlldings.  Among 
the  exj.8ting  ETV  stations,  nearly  one-third  do  not  have  adequate  reproduction 
,  cap£ft)illty  to  pennit  the  lC)Cal .programming  flexibility;  and  about  the  same 
number  are  unable  to  originate  programs  in  color  a^  the  local  level. 


Local 
i^f 


ffoday,  173  full-service  publit  radio  stations  ace  capable ^f  providJ.ng        ^  » 
programming  to  potentially  65  percent  of  the  U.S.  population.'   Many  of 'these 
potential  listeners  are  also  unable  to  receive  the  public  radio  station  in 
their  community  for  the  following  reasons:     1)    Many 'home  radios  and  most 
. car  radios  are  AM  only  while  approximately  95  percent  of  all  public 
stations  operate  in  the  FM  bantfr  2)  Stations  operate  at  lower  than  authorized 
pow^r,  reduced  power  at  nigh J,  or  during  the  daytime  only;  3)  Signal** 
interference;  and  ^)  Station  towers  are  .less  than  the  maximum  allowable 
tieightSi  * 

•Many  4ocal  noncommercial  broadcast  stations  are  now  able  to  receive  the 
network  program  services'  provided  TV  stations  by  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  (PBS)  and  radio  stations  by  National  Public  Radio  (NPR) .  The 
program  offering  to.th^se  stations  have^been  highly  benef;Lcial.     It  has 
enabled  them  to  devote      gr<^*ter  amount  of  their  resources  to  local  quality 
productions.    According  to  a  1974  Public  Broadcasting  Service  (PBS)  survey, 
43.4%  ot  th^  programming  of  a  public  TV  station  is  devoted  to  general  programs 
(16.02  information  and  skiils,  12. 5Z  children's,  12. 3Z. cultural  and  2.6% 
otlver);-  29.52  to  ITV;  lft*7%  to  Sesame  StJreet /Electric  Company  (6.3%  shown 
in  hotnes,  10.4%  in  Schools);  and  10.4%  to  news  and  public  affairs. 

The  Educational- 'Broadcasting  Facilities  Program  (EBFP)  utilizes  studies      ,  ^ 
conducted  by  the  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics  (ASE)  in  the 
continuing  process  of  awarding  Federal  assistance  grants  and  in  the  * 
planning  and  development  of  needed  broadcast  facilities*  Basic  data  is 
collected  in  five  areas:     (a)  financial  and  progranjmlng,   (b),  employed, 
(c)  station  and  transmission. facilities,   (d)  broadcast  data,  and  (e) 
management  personnel.    The  program  continues  to  i4entify  new  data  n^eds  by 
keeping  in  close  communication  with  all  organizations  which  carry  out 
research  in  the  field  of  telecommunications. 
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A  1974  study  for  the  Of-fice  of  Education  performed  by  Battelle,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  entitled  'A  PLANNING  STUPY  —  THE  FUTURE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS concluded  that  public  telecommunications' has  gi:eat  potential,  but 
to  fulfill  that  potential  there  is  a  need  for  re-examining  goals,  broadening 
current  guidelines  to  take  advantage  of  new  technology,  improving  distribution 
capabilities,  and  setting  tflnimum .standards"  for  produttion  facilities ^  For 
the  EBFP  program  it  ywa&  recomraendfid/^    that  primary  emphasis  be  focused  on 
extended  and  improved  tra^ismission,.  and  the  funding  /f  production  capabilities 
nxust  be  carefully  balanced  between  the  need  for  substantial  pools  of  talent 
and  equipment  and  the  desire  for  local  activity. 

# 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies?  v 

Curren;:ly  ,  HEW  is  the  irimary  f under  of  AREAPOP  II,  a  study  on  public  ^      *  • 
television  coverage  o^ceptualized  by  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service, 
AREAPOP  II  will  link  information  on  station,     actual  transmission  patterns 
with  demographic  data  on  their  potential  viewers.    The  study  will  provide 
information  which  is  critical  for  fa^iiliU-es  planning  and  prograp  development. 
In  addition,  the. study  will  also  allow  fwvfollow-on  simulation  activity 
which  will  predict  how  given  changes  in  a  srtation's  transmission  facilities 
will  affect  the  station's  coverage. 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Studies : 

1.  '   Educational  Broadcasting  Facilil^ies  Program  historical_^operating:  data' 

2.  Surveys  of  existing  facilities  made  by  the  Natrional  Center  for  Educational 
'     Statistics  (ASE).      ~  -  <^ 

3.  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  Washington,  D.C.  surveys  and  studies. 

4.  Nati^al  Association  for  Educational^  Broadcasting,  Washington,  D.C. 
research  studies. 

5.  Public  Broadcasting  §^rvice,  Washington,  D.C.  surveys .and'  stud j4s. 

6.  NatiOhnal  Public-.  Radio,  Washington,  D.C.  surveys  and  studies. 

7.  The  Future  of  Educational  Telecomnunications ,  A  Planning  Study  by^ 
George  iP  Tressel  et.  al.     Battelle  Memorial  Instit^ute,  Lexington  Books, 
1975.'     ,  '   ^  .     '  ' 
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Program  Name;  -  '    I     -  ^     <  . 

Educational  Tfelevision  and  Radio  C^^rogf ammi!ig  Support)/ 


Le^^lationi 

Special  Projects  Act 
Section  402  (E.L.  93-380) 

Funding  History: 


E^^pir^tdon  J3ate< 


Year 

1972 
^973 
1974 


197! 

1976 

Transitional 

Quarter 
1977- 


Authorization 

I^^cief  inite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 

Indef  init4Ht 
Indefinite  " 

sincfefinite 


IrpoucK^e^  ^unds  released  in  '74 


FY  1978 


appropriation  1/ 

$7,009,000 
6,000.000 
3; 000,000 

*i,oocr,QOO     V  . 

7.000.000    .  ' 

7.O0O,O«f* 

1,600,000 

7.^0.0^0 


Program  Goals  and  Object ivgs:  '  * 

.  -'X  J   %   1        l[    •  ■• 

.The  USOE  goal  for  Education  Television  and  Radio  Programming  is  designed 
to  carry  ©ut  the  development ^  ifiroduction,  evaluation,  dissemination,  and 
utilizatipa  of  innovative  educational  television  and  radio  ^programs  designed 
"Xfor  broadcast  and/or  nonbroadcast  uses)  to  help  children,  youths,  -or  adults 
to  le^irn'.-    The  legislative  flexibility  of  the  Special  Projects  Act  permits 
the  Office  of  Education  to  Initiate^a  direct'  Kfederal  funding  approach  in 
Educational  Television  and  Radio  programming -broad  enough  io  include  ^ 
range  of  activities,  from  creative  planning  and  ^^velopmeni  to  installation 
and  utilization  of  programs  which >have  clear  potential  forlhelping  people' 
to  lear^j.  \  '  • 

Program  Opera  tiqp:  »  ^     ^  , 

*  USOE  administr^ffon  of  Educational  Television  and-Piadio  Programming 
activity  provided  contract  or  grant  sjj^Jport  (contracts'  only  from  FY*  76 
on)  for  children's  television  programming,  jincludini  the  ^lannii>g. 
production,  evaluation,  dissemination  and  ^tili'zaCidp ' of  programs  Such 
as- Sesame  Street  and  The*  Electric  Company.     Utflizatlon  includes  activities 
and  materials  de»igneH  to  enhan(;e  and  reinforce  the  af f ecCiveness  of 
programs  as  used  in  formal  and ^ informal  educational  syettings,  including 
the  development  and, Implementation  ^of*  S  series  of  strategies  in  specific 
community  settings  which  ta^r  th^ "'energy  and  cqncern  of  parent?.  <eaciiers  ' 
and  qftheT3  for  using  teleVlsidn  and  t^dio  as  a  positive  force  \n  educational 

''development .        ^  ^  n  \  '  / 


i./  Funding  from  1972  through  19*75  under  the  Cooperative"  Research  Act, 
Title  IV  (P. L. 83-531)  *      •  , 
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/r 
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Program  Scope FY' 76 

A  contract  for  $5. A  million  was  awarded  to  The  Children's  Television 
Workshop  (CTW-),  pro^iucers  of,  Sesamfe  Street  and  The  Electric  Company  for^ 
l«u:tlal  support-  of  production,  ft)rmative  evaluation,  dissemination  and 
utilization  activities,     the  focus  of  Sesame  Street  has  been  from  the  > 
^beginning  td  use  Xelevisitm  on  a  regular  basis  to  provide  the  nation's/ 

three,  four  and  five  years'  o^lds  with  a  supplementary  .educational  experience 
-to  Wfeflp  them  prepare  for  school  v'ith  d(ienne  of  the  basic  buidling  bIock| 
of  learning.     The  Electric  Company  series  is  targeted  at  seven  to  tSnf- 
year-clti  children  funct^.oning  below  grade  level  in^  reading.    The  130' 
hour  long^'^esame  Street  and  130  half-hour  The  Electric  Company  ^programs 
are  shown  tw'ice  a  day  on  the  260  public  broadcasting  stations  (plus 
commercial  stations  in  areas  not  served,  by  public  television)  and  ix\.rinany  , 
areas  and  repeated  again  'on  w^ek-ends.     The  audience  of  Sesame^  Street  is^^ 
estimated  at  9  -  10  million' children,  the 'majority  being  three,  to  five^ 
years  old*     The  audience  for  The  Electric  Compaoy  is  estimated  at /six 
millioT^  students,  with  app-roximately  three  million  students . (grades  2-4) 
*'  viewing  the  programs  in  classrooms. 

In  addition  to 'the  Contract  to'  CTW,  the  following  contracts  were  awarded 
^  for 'a  total  of  $l;589,70?t     (1)  Northern  VirgipJ.a  Educational  Telecoiinuni|^ 

catidns  Associattm,  Springfield,  Virginia  to  complete  production  of .Dial 
-  A-L-C-O-H-O-L  films  for  grades  9  -  12;  $25,311  «>f  FY'76  fiinfis  added  to 
^  oriiginal  F^*73  contract  to  total  $590,311;   (2)  Abt  AssociatV|l  Inc.,'        ^  . 
Bostoti,  Massachusetts^  t:o  complete  the  utilization  materials  rbr  the 
alcohol  education  ftlms  s^Jackson  Junior ''High"  and  "Dial  A-l-C-O^H-O^L" ; 
•/$35,000^of  FY' 76  funds  adSed  to  original . FY '  75  contraiTt  t&  totals  $210,000;  * 
(3)  /(Greater  Washington  Educational-  Telecommunications  Association,  WETA-TV, 
A^ington^  Virginia  to  design  and  produce  a  series  of  10- half-hour  tele- 
^j^ion  programs  entitled  ^"Music  Is..."  with  accompai>ying  teacher  and  student 
utilization  Materials  targeted  at  grades  4-6,     WETA  has  generated  outside* 
funding  (approximately  $500,000)  for  actual  program  production  with  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra- as  subcont ractor ;  ' $151 ,556  added  to  FY'75. 
Contract  to,  total  $451,556;   (4)  Applied  Management  Sciences,  Silver  Spring, 
^Maryland  to  plan,  produce,  evaluate,  disseminate  and  produce  utilization  '  ' 

materials  to  accompany'^O  half-hdur  shows  to  help  parents  be  more  effective  ' 
as  "first  'teacher"  6f  tb^ir  children.  '  Contract  total:  $1,327,835;   (5)  SmitbsoniAn 
InstittUion,.  Washtngt9n, ,D.C.     To  produce  a  thirty  minute  tilm  based  on  the 
SmithsDnian/s  Trayeling ^Exhibit :  Black  Presence  in  the  Era  of  the  American 
Revolution/ 17  70  -.1800.'  The  film  will  be  evaluated  by  diverse  target  audiences^ 
^    before  disseminatio^  of  fin?il  product.   ^Training 'materials  and  study  guides 
will  be  prepared  with  funding  from  the  National,  Endowment  for  the  Arts,* 
Bureau  of  Prisons  and  Founda^ions.     TotalvFY*'76  funds  from  Educational  ^ 
Television  aod  Radio  Programming  i^  $50,000. 


Prograa  Effect 
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yeiiess  and  Progress; 


secondary  sources 
of  e:ft)erts  in  the 
invol\»ed  in  progran 
tion,  to  give  an  as 


USOE  has  expended  over.  $70  million  in  educational  televivision  ,proj?ramming 
from  FY  *68  throujh  '77.     The  bulk  of  these  ^penditures  has  been  for 
support  of  Sesame  Street,  The  Electric  Company,  and  the  Emergency  School 
Assistance  Ac^  (ESAA-TV)  programming  such  as  Villa  Alegre  and  Carrascolenda? 

A  study  was  initiated  by  USOE  because  of  the  recognition  that  there- is 
no  clear  and  consiktent  policy  regarding  Educational  Television  Prograimning 
Support.    The  objettives  of^  this  study,  conducted  by  The  Inetitute  for 
Communication  Research,  Indiana  UniVersity,-  were  (a)  tp^ review  past  and 
preset  prograttanini  support  activities  (including  ESAA-TV),   (b)  to  study^ 

ft  information,  e.g.,  professional  liter^t;ure,  interviews 
^ield  of  purposive  programming^ including  those  actively 
development, '^and  '(c)  utilizing  thesfe  sources  of  informa- 
sessment  of  present  USOE  activities  and  suggest  aKern^- 
tivas  for  future  prbgram  directions.     The*contr^ctor  ^und  that  USOE  policy 
is  inconsistent  and  unclear,  par^ticular ly  >^hen  viewed  from  the  perspective 
of  several  consecutjive  years  in  which  program  policy  «has  changed  aryiually. 
From -the  evidence  d|eveloped#  in  this,  study,  the  following  conclusions  can 
b*e  ^erived:     (a)  tHe  channel  of  communication  between  policy  maker^  ^and 
program  managers  id  poor,  as  evidenced  by  policy  decisions  made  wj.th 
^mlnimdl  involvemenli  of  program  managers  and  nabagers  attempting  to  run 
the  jJrogram  without  a  full  understanding  of  the  policy  rationale; 

(b)  the  traditional  funding  period  for  developmental  grants  and  contracts 
(a  maximum  of  jhree  year^)  is  probably  adequate  for  program  development 

,but  provides  no  means  by  which  a  successful  product  caA  be  marketed;  "  * 

(c)  allocation  of  fiscal  resources  is  Inequitable,  a^e. ,  the  legislatively 
nfandated  allocatipn-'  of  funds  to  CTW  leaves  little  flexibility  for  sup'^lh: 

•of /other  purposive  programming.    ,  *  *•  *  *^  ^ 


>Ongoin|t'and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  •  •         '  - 
«  ,   !    '       -  «  , 

None  %  ^  i 

t  _    -  ; 

^urce  o4  Eva.luatiQn  Pat 4:  •    »  . 

1)  The  Ye6^jl4Rol^  in  Funding  Children's  Television*  Programming 
by  Keith  ^lielke^  Barry  Cole,  Holland  0.  Johnson,  Indlaj^ 
imiversit^^  1^75.      .  .        -  , 

'    C  r  ^  ^  •  ^'  n 

2)  Sesatne  Srireiet  j^evisited  hy.Thoma^  D;  Cook,  tiilary J^pp leton ,  Roos  F,  » 
.  C6nner,*  Inn  Shaffer,  Gary^Tamkin,  and  S'tepehn^J,  Weber Rus6el  Sage 

r  'Fbundatl6n,  N,Y*  1975.  '  , 
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/ 


Right- to-R^^ftd  and  The  National  Reading  Itfprovement  Program 


Leg\8lat'ioj;(r 


National  Bleading  Improve^nt  Projgiiam,  y 
»Titl#  VTl/ *P.I*.  ^3-380,  as  amended  by  P.L.  94-19^. 


f     *^Funding  History: 


Year 

1971  ■ 

1972  " 
.   131  \ 

1974  *  * 
•1975,.  ^ 
1976 


Proja:ai  i  Goa Island  ObJec'tlYe^ ; 


Authorization 

$«    Indefinite  * 

Indefinite 
^  0  '^Indefinite  . 
'  J  Indefinite' 
,  ^Jjjdefinlte 
^118,80».000 
•  l3;9r,200;Q00  ; 


Expiration  Date: 
FY  1978 

/impropriation 

$  2,000,000  ^- 
,12jOOO,000 
'  12rf)0q,0p0  . 
:i2,00p,000 

i2,ooo,oq£)  •  0 
'^3',»o(5^*ooa..  ^ 

26^000^000 


*    Rig^it- :o-Rcad'*J.8  a  nation^il  effort,  for  developing^atid  improving  the 
readin  5  *skiLls  of  ^Ij/ citizens,  en$i6ling  eacWto  fmiQt  ion  effectively 
iiw'our  society.  ^     *V*   '      <,    '  ,  - 

It,  is  both  a  legislated,  program  wid  a  cpordinat^d  national  ende^avor.  •  .  . 
for  p;  ojno^ing.  the  irrvolvement/of ,  all^segments 'pf  society/  public  y' 

"  and  p:  i^^^te,  to  enfeure.that  -in  the  flext..decad^  no  American  snail 'be  "  ^ 

denied,  a  iull  an^  productive  It^e  because  pf  an  inability  •to  read 
^effectively.  *  % 

In  pursuing  its  .gof»l,  Right-to-Read;  '  '    .  /     .  '1. 

•        ^  ,  "    ^        *        \'  .  /  •        ''^  ^  *        /  ' 

J^encourag^s  the  Established  educatl6?ial  agencies  ydMihin  a  '  . 
^     "'State  to  exert  a  coordinateji.  and  cOo*pei*&t  iye  effprt^io  solve 

the  literacy  problem  thjyDUgh  the  efficient  \isagef  of  the    •     .  •  " 
^     *    ^^conomic  and  human  .res^ource^s^'kvai^ftble  within  the^Stat^  -  -  * 

-  recommends  a  systematic  >ro{cs«.  for  assesa^^ng  literacy  needs. 

and  for  developing  and  .implementing  programs  to  meet. those  % 
•  needs  .  *  «  '  »    .  ^  P 

jprovides.  ftn^cial .  assistance  to  local  *edu9atroaa],  and  nqn-      •  '  ♦ 
profit  organizations  for  fnstrb^ tibffer.prbgrams  and.to'Stat^    ^  • 
agencies -for  leadership  and  ^training  activities  *  *. 


■  / 


ERLC; 


-  identifies  and  disseminates  pertinent  and  useful  information  " 
*    .     ^  reTSative  to  e^feCtJjx^  reading  techniques,  matieriala>  instruc- 
tional approach:^s/and  organizational  designs 

-  provides  techifiQal  assistance  in  planning  'and  implementing 
^  I  instructional  and  staff  development  progra^ms 

-  enlists  the  involvement  and  support  of' the  private  sector 
and  of  governmental -agencies  foi^  activities  whibh  impatt 

V  on  literacy  needs      *  •  ^  \ 

Within  the  Right-to-Reaci  Effort*,  the  major  programmatic  activity  is  to 
administer  Title  VIL,  Public  Law  53-38Q,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  947-194, 
which  includes  the  fojlowin^  components: 

-  State  Leadership  and  Trainiim  Programs  —  to  provide  training  for 
loca^Right- to-Read  admiftifetrators  and  to  exert  leadership  in 

«        achipving  a  solution  to  the  literacy  problem,  of,  the  State  through  - 
a  cobrdinat'ed  and  cooperative  effort  of  the  educational wagencies 
of  tne  State  .\        .  ^  ,» 

-  Reading  Improvement  Ptojefcts       to  deve^lop  and  implemei^t  innovative 
reading  program  for  predchOoL  and  elementary  children ^ 


Special  Emphasis  .Projects  —  to  determir>e  the  effect      ness  or 
reading    instruction  ^  2royid"e<f  by  reading  speci*^ts  in  the 
,  classi^  setting  ^     '  "  . 

,  Readitfg  Academifig  —  to  provide  appropriate  reading  instruction 

or  inscijool  and  out-of-school  ^outh  ^d  adults  vho  otherwise 
do* not  Have  access  to  such  instruction 

*    ^         ^  ^ 

-  Nati'onal  Impact  Effort  7-  to  develop  and  disseminate  innovative 
projects  which  'show  promise  of  impacting  significantly  on  the 
reading  deficiencies  of  the  NaCtion 

-  Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  Program  —  to. provide  mot^ivatioci 
in  reading  through  the  distribution  of  books  to  Students , d« 

-*        gifts,  on  loan,  or  a,t  a  nominal  host  « 

Fiscal  year  1976  has  heeK  a  significant  year  in  the  history  of  the, 
national ,Hight*-to-Read  Effort.    Much^of  that  significance  relates*  to 

5 he  expansion  and-  implementation  of  the  National  Reading  Improvement 
rogram;- Title.  VII,  Public  Law  93--3B0  ^  amended  by  Public  Law  94-194.  ^ 

The  funding  of  Right-to-Rea,d,  prSviously  at  the  $12-million  level,  has 
been  increased  through  two  additional  Cbngresi^onat  ap^ropriationa^o 
$23.8  million.    This  in^eased  funding  of  nearly  100  percent**in  fi$cal 
year  1976  permits  a  114  percent  .increase  in  the  number  of ^grants  awarded 
this  year.    Seventy  percent  of, the  grantees  are  new  to  the  program.^ 
Nineteen  reading  academies  and       State  leadership  and  training  programs 
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arc  corttlnuatiotis.    The  State  leadership  and. training  program  continues  # 
to  proVfde  continuity  *to  the  overall  effort  within  each  State. ^  The 
synergistic  appr6ach  for  providing  a  solution  to  the  ^problem  61  illit;eracy 
focudes  on*  the  leadership  provided  by  the  State  eHucat;4on  agency  in 
stimulating  and  facilitating  a  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  tax- 
supported  and  private  sect6r  agencies  of  the  State  in  utilising  financial 
tesourced  and  human  expertise  in  a  eootdinated  thrust  to  meet  the  literacy 
'needs  of  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

Major  achievements  have  been  made  during  the  year  in  bringing  about  this 
coordinated  effort  involving  fhe  State  education  agency  (SEA),  the  local  - 
education  agencies  (LEA^sO^and  the  State-Supported  teacher/prepatation 
institutions  (TPI's).  *  In  addition,  marty^privatc  sector  afgenci,es,  includ- 
ing those  preparing  teachers,  have  been  actively  involved  In  many  ways. 
•  t  . 

Title  VII  also  ^rovidfes  for  funding , innovative  preschool  and  elementary 
school  readiag  ^programs.  *  The  preschool  con5)onent.  is  new  to  the  Right-to- 
(   Reajd  thrust.     Both  of  these  programs  are  based  on  the  diagnos tic />tes crip- 
tive  approach  to  reading  itiBtruction  and  plac^  emphasis  o«  early  prevention 
of  reading  difficulties  and  the  achievement  of  develbpmental  objectives.  A 
major 'emphasis  is  placed  on  staf^  developinent  and  on  meeting  ^he  individual 
needs  of  all'  children.  /  .  ' 

,  The  reading  academies  serve  in-  and  aut-^f-schopl  youth  and  adults  who  d^^ 
not  have  ^other  access  to  reading  instruction."'  This  program  depends  heavily 
on 'the  seWices  of  trailed  volunteer '  tutors  to  provide  the  reading  instruc- 

^  ^'tion  In  thd  brai^ch  or  satell'lte  academies.     The  central  academy  recruits 
studc^nts',  trains  tutors,  and  provides  the  needed  logistical  support  fpr 
instruction  which 'is  frequently  provided  on -an  individualized  basis. 

An  experimental  component  pf  Title  VII  in  the  Special  Emphasis  Program 

designed  to  measure  the' effectiveness  of  reading  specialists  providing 

reading  instruction  for  first-  and  second-grade  children  for  a  period  of 

time  each  day.     The  results  of  this  method  of  instruction  will  be  compared' 

with  t\\e  reading  achievement  of  children  where  the  instruction  is  provided 

'solely  by  clasfiroopi  teachers.    A  carefully  designed  evaluation  program  is 

being/carried  out  'in  coope^rdtion  with  the  Office  of  Planning,  Budget^  and 

Evaluation, 
f  • 

'The  Nationa'J  ttgpact  Program  was  added  to  Title'vil  througli  the  amendments 
■of  Publi9  Law  -94-194.  This  component  of  the  prograto*, permits  the  develop- 
,ment  ind  dissemination  of  projects  which  show  promise  of ' injecting  signif- 

'  *icantly  cm  the  reading  deficiencies*  of  ^the  Nation.     These -prrtjccfta, 
/described  clse^ere  in  the  report,  are  provided^for  on^  contractual  basis 

•'and. will'  Include*  a  number  of  needid ^project;fl  for  supplementing  the  other 
♦prograin  components  of  "fitle  VII.  '  . 
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Anotker' co5q>oncnt  added  to  the  Right-to-Re^d  Program  through  the  Amend'-  - 
nents  of  December  1975  is  the  Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  Program,  ^ 
This  coftponent,  intended' as  a  motj-vational  effort  for  childreii^  calls  for 
the  awarding  of  a  contract  for  the  development  oi  such  a  motivational  * 
program  and  for  the  dissemination  of  books  to  children  on  §' no  cost,  Iqaii,  . 
or  reduced  cost  basis.    The  prTTjgram  enlists  the  private  sector  of  society 
.in  both  the  pro>^sion  and  dissemination  of  books  and  materials  on  reading.  . 

A  continual  effort  is  being  i»ade  throughout  the  Nation ^ to  achievfe  an ^ 
awareness  an?  an  active  involvement  on  the  part  of  private  sector  agencies, 
Which  have  much  to  offer  in  terms  of  support  and  services  in  tha  quest  for 
bringing  literacy  to  all  citizens.    ,     ^  ,        -  ■ 

State  Leadership  artd  Training  Projecfts: 

Agreements  are  entered  into  witt?  State  educational  agencies^  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  by  sUth  agencies  of  leadership  and  training 
activities  designed  to  prepare  personnel  throughout  the  SJ:ate  to  conduct 
project^  which  have-  been  demonstrated  in  that  State  or  in  cipher  States 
to  be  effective  in .overcoming  reading  deficiencies.    These  activities 
shall  be  limited  to  (1)  assessments  of  need,  including  personi^el  needs, 
relating  to  reading  problems' in  the  State,  (2)  inservice  training  for 
local  reading*  program  administrators  and  instructional  personnel,  and 
(3)  provision  of  technical  assistance  and  dissemination  of  information 
to  local  educational  agencies  and  other  appropriate  nonpro_fit  agencies. 

/  t 

Reading  Improvement  Projjects;  ,    ^  * 

This  activity  encourages  State  and  local  educational  agenci^,  non-  - 
profit  private  schools,  public  arid  private  nonprofit  agencies,  and 
other  cultural  and  education  resources  of  the  community  to  undertake  projects 
to  initiate  or  strengthen  pre-elementary  school  programs  and  the  programs  . 
of  elementary  schools  havij:ig  large  numbers  or  a  high  percentage  of  children 
with  reading  deficiencies'.  ,  ' 

Special  Emphasis  Projects:        ^  i .  { 

This  activity  (determines  the  effectiveness  of  intensive  instruction 
by  reading  specialists  and  reading  teachers  and  providing  and  working 
with  elementary  school  ch4.1dren.     The  peed  -here  ft  to  determine  whether 
or  not  reading  specialists  can  provide  mor^-.ef fectlve  instruction  to 
elenientar^r  school  children  than  regular  classroom  teachers.  Thiff 
ex]^erimental  program  will  be  closely  followed  and  evaluated. 

Readlnjt  Academies; 

This  Bipgram  provides  for  national  reading  improvement  needs  of  in- 
schooled  w^ll  as  out-of7School  youths  and  adults  not  normally  served 
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by  traditional  locaX  reading  programs.     It  involves  the  utilization  of 
institutions  and  community-based  groups  not  ordinarily  used  as  sponsor- 
ing agencies  to  provide  reading  insti'uction.     Satellite- academy  centers  - 
will  be  established  by  the  centrally-funded  acadenQr  and  will  utilize 
trained-volunteer  tutors  for  adults.     Intensive  recruitment  efforts  will 
be  mad^  to  stimulate  individuals  to  join  the  reading  academies  for  a  year  as 
tutoa. 

National  Impact  Activities: 

National  Impact  Efforts  are  authorized  by  the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of' 
developing  and  disseminating  innovative  projects  which  show  promise  of 
impacting  significantly  on  the  reading  deficiencies  of  tlie  Nation.  The 
following  paragraphs  describe?  current  and  recent  activities  carried  out 
under  this  authority.  ' 


Right^  Read  Manual: 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  to  The  Executive  Womaa,  inc.,  to  produce  a 
manual  which  explains  the  overall  strategy,  basic  components,  and  the 
initial  and  curtent  programmatic  thrust  of  the  national  Right-to-Read 
Effort.     This  manual,  wMch  will  provide  information  ^n  Right-to-Read 
products,  process|Bs  and  procedures,  is  in  draft  stag^e,  and  is  expected 
to  be  completed  by  this  fall.  '  Dissemination  plans  have  not  yet  been 
determined. 

Right  to^Read  Tutor-Training' Films  trips ;  0 

Six" tutor-training  filmstrips  were  produced' and  completed  under  contract 
to  Verve  Research  Corporation  of  Bethesda,  Maryland^.     These  six  filmstrips, 
"Overview:    On  Being  A  Reading  Tutor,"  "Organizing  and  Administering  Your 
^lutoring  Program,"  "Talking  to  Tutors  About  Tutoring,"  "Word  Attack  Skills,' 
"Comprehension  Skills,"  and  "Study  Skills'*',  which  support  the  Right-to-Read 
Tutoring  Handbooks,  were  designed  to  assist  in  organizing  and  administering 
a  tutoring  effort  in  reading  for  elementary  schools-     Dissemination  plaaa 
for  these  filmstrips  are  currently  being  reviewed.  V  * 

Right - to-Read ^  Fi Im ;  ^ 

A  Right-to-Read  film,  '\   .  .  but  everyone  I  know  can  read,"  was  completed 
in  December  1975.     This  fMm  produced  under  contract  by  Verve  .Research 
Corporation  of  BeChesda,  Maryland,  is  designed  to  inform  the  public  about 
the  Right-to-Read  and  to  motivate  s^chools,  individuals,  and  groups  to 
participate  in  the  national  effort  to  eliminate  illiteracy.  Activities 
are  under  way  to  have  the  film  nationally  disseminated  through  an  * 


.additional  contract. 
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^  Right-^~Read  Elettfenta»y  Principals  Training  Program; 

A  contract  is  to  be  awarded  to  Meta-4,  a  minority  business  corporation, 
to  produce  in •audiovisual  ^and  print  format  a  series  of  modules  designed  * 
to  provide  training  In  reading  I'eadership  for  elementary  principals, 
Foriner  Rlght-to-Read  technical  assistants  will  be  involved  ia  the''  design 
anc^development  of  this  training  program.    Future  plans  include  dissemina- 
tion and  training  through  the  St^te  leadership  and  training  effort. 

Strategies  for  Classroom  Problem  Solving;    A  Self-Help  J^odel  for 

Reading  Teacher;  '  * 

A  contract  is  being  planned  for  Jthe^ developm^t  and  field  testing  of  a 
model  for  assisting  classroom  teachers  in  solving  instru9tMonal  -probleps 
in  redding. 

Handbook  for  Establishing  an  Adult  Literacy  Project;   ,  '  . 

A  collaborative  ^effort  with  the  aduifc  educafion  coiranunity  will  produce'a 
handbook  which  outlines  the  process  of  planning,  implefhenting,  and  eval-  - 
uating  an  eff«Gtivfe  adult  educatioji  program, 

*  .         •  •»  - 

National  Assessment  of  .Educational  Progress  (NAEP)  of *1 7-Year  Olds; 

A  contractor  will  be  responsible  for  measuring  the  reading  progress  of  ^ 
17~year~old  inffch(^ol  youth  through  exercises  developed  by  NA£P  specifically 
for  this  purposfe*.    ,  -  .  » 

Pr.ivate  Sector  Involvement;  ^ 

Many  private  agencie^  within  our* society- are  interested  in  ind  wish  to 
be  supportive  of  programs  which  have  Impact  on  the  literacy  needs  of  our 
•citizens.     The  national  Right-to-Rt^d  Effort  has  involved  a  variety  of 
private  agencies  in  the  many  aspects  of  '  the  nation&l  program.    As  this  * 
involvement  continues  to  expand,  there  is  a  need  to  develop  a  systematic 
approach  for  identifying  interested  private  agencies,^  The  effects  of 
such  partnerships  will  result  in  a  jnore  effective  utilization,  of  the  human, 
^financial,  and  material  resources  avail^le  in  each  State  to  impact  4^ 
.  literacy^ needs.     The  strategy  being  developed  will  involve'  the  national, 
State,  and  local  levels  of  the  Right-to-Read  structure  in  working  with 
the  respective  components  of  private  Agencies,     The  implementation  of 
this*strategy  is  of  major  importance  ^or  fiscal  year  1977, 

Position  Papers  on  ReadinR  and  Literacy  Development; 

(  ■ 

.  Right-to-Read  is  awarding  a  contr^t  for  the  development  of  position  papers 
covering  reading  instruction  from  preschool  through  the  adult  levels.  These 
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position  papers  ^bgether  witA  strategy^for  implementation  will  be  con- 
tained in  a  docirfnent  made  available  for  national  distribution.  These 
papers  will  also- serve  as  ^  base  for  i?Tght- to-Read '  s  participation  in 
the  Bicentennial  Confer«nce  currently  scheduled  fpr  January  1977. 

The  'Inexpensive  ik^olc  Mstribution  PTTogram!  '  , 

Under,  Public;  Law  94-194,  Section  726  (The  Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  * 
program),  the  U.S.  Commissionei^  of 'Education  is  ^quired  to  issue  a  con- 
trapt  -to  a  private  nonprofit  group  or. public  agency  to  provide  an  ine^pen- 

.sive  )>ook  distribution  program.    The  purppse  of  this,  contract  will  be  to 
provide  rJkading  motivation  programs  which  include  the  cfistribution  of 
books  by  gift,  lo^/ or  sale  at  a  nominal  price  to  children^in  pre-elemen- 
tary,  elementary,  or  secondary  schools.    The  contractor  will  establish 
subcontracts  with  private  nonprofit,  group^  or -'public' agencies  that  agree 
to  establ,l»ht^  operate,  and  provide  the -non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
reading  motivation  programs.    The  Right-to-Read  office  in  administering 
this  contract  will  determine  if  book  publishers  and  distributors  have 
made  reasonable  discounted  prices  ^ailabl^  to  the  contractor  or  sub  con- 
tractors.  '  Further,  the  contract  w^ll  include  conditions  and  standards  set 
Ay -the  Commissioner  which  he  deter^nes  to  be  necessary  to  assure  the 

▼Effectiveness  of  the  programs  authorized  under  Section  726  of  Title  VII. 
The  contractor  \*ill  also  provide^  technical  assistance  to  the  subcontractors 

*  who  will  be  engaged  in  the  process 'oSvestabl^Lshing,  operating,  and  provide 
ing  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost'^f  reading  mofciyational  programs. 

The  process  of  awarding  a  contract  under  this  authority,  is  Currently 
undea:  way,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  inexpensive  book  distribution 
program  will  fcccome  operational  in  ^the  fall  or  1976. 

Fiscal  Year ^1976  Oblifytions  (Estimated); 

The  appropriations  for 'fiscal  year  1976  reflect  an  increase  o^  aplmost  100 
percent  in  programmatic  dollars  over  any  previous  year's ^funding.  The 
number  of  grant  awards  indicates  an  increase  of  114  percent  over  th^ose  of 
fiscal  year  1975.     Seventy  percent  of  the  1976  grantee^ are  being  funded 
for  , the  first  time  by  Right-to-Read.     Nineteen  reading  academies  and  51 
'Stare  leadership  anti  training  grant;^  are  continuations.  ^  ^ 

The' fiscal  year  1976  obligations;,  for*  the  national  Rlght-to-Read  Effort 
are,  listed  below.  *  < 

Activity  *      .  ^Number  Amount 

State  Leadership  Program  *.  \.  ^   56  .  $  4,800,000  ^. 

Reading  Improvement  Projects   142  7,532,000  , 

Reading  .Academies   '     80  '  5,660,000 

.National  Impact  Projects   3,0  600, fOO 

Special  Emphasis  Projects   8  1,000,000 

Inejcpensive  Book  Distribution  ^   1  4,000,000  . 

'Evaluation  :   1         "  238.000 


TOTAL. 


298  $23,800,000 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress; 

1.    Evaluation  of  School-Based  Right-to-Read  Sites  by  Contemporary 
Kepearch,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  October  1973. 

A  numbe'r  of  the  findings  from  this  study,  summarized  below,  have 

implications    for    the  structuring  of  program  activities  under 

Part  A,'  Title  VII:  *  '  * 

.  '  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  classrooms  that  involve  single  '  * 

grade  levels  only.    The  data  suggest  that  where  more  than' 
y  one  grade  level  was  included  under* a  single  teacher  in  a 

single  classroom,  leamin^g  <^id  not  take  pl^^ce  to  the  same  , 
degree  a^  in  single  gtade  level  classes. 

Greater  stress  should  be  placed  on  the  need  to  Implement 
thfi  reading  program  hi  the  first  grade.    The  findings  ^showed 
that  while  a  total  of  32  schools  had  the  reading  program  in 
the  second  grade  and  37  schools* in  the  thir'd  grade,  only  ll 
reported  4«ving  the ^pragram  in  the  first  grade.    Since  much 
reading  activity  takes  place  in  the  first  grade,  projects 
funded  under  Part  A.     Title  VII  should  and^4oss  place 
emphasis  on  the  establishment  of  reading  programs  in  the 
-    first  grade.  i 

^  .    Th6  analysis  of  overall  grade  levc^j^ains  indicates  that  ^ 
upper  grades  (7-9)  did  not  show  re«jfng  gains  to  the  siame 
extent  as  did  elementary  grades.    I6  may  be  that  factors  account- 
ing for  reading  gains  at  elementary  gjrade  levels  are  not  as  ' 
effective  at  upper  grade  level^. 

Twenty  eight  of  the  44  school-based  projects  met  .or  exceedl^pd  the 
Rlght-to-Read  criterion  of  satisfactory  reading  progress  of  one 
month  gain  in  reading  achievement  for  each  month  of  reading 
— ^'instruction.     Sixteen  of  the' 44  projects  failed  to  achieve  this 
objective,  but  some  of  this  appkrent  failure  may  be  attributable 
to  inadequacies  in  local  evaluation  procedures  such  as  failure 
to  obtain  pre-  and  post-test  data  on  the  same  students  and  the 
use  of  non-comparable  reading  tests.^    Projects  to  be  funde^ 
tinder  Part  A,  Title  VII  should  be  required  to  plan  for  the         •  / 
control  of  such  conditions  in  order  to  provide  for  internal 
project  assessment  as  well  as  to  enable^ joas-proj ect  comparisons. 

^»    An  Evaluation  of  the  Community-Based  Right-^to-Read  Program  by  Pacific 
Training  and  Technical  Assistance  Corporation,  Berkeley,  Sjsptember  1974. 

The  findings  from  this  study  of  a  random  sample  of  24  coninunity-based 
Right-to-Read  projects  drawn  from  a  population  of  73  funded  projects 
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ha^e  inplications  for  the  conduct  of  Reading  Acadeifles,  Section  723, 

i?tfrt;*er.©f^  Title' VII.  ,  ^ 

The  efforts  put  forth  by  the  sampled  projects  are  paying  off  as  tfVj- 
denced  by* statistically  significant  improvement  in  reading  on  the 
part       functionalfy  illiterate  adults.    Although  the  rtf&ding  gains 
of  illiterate  adults  is  sIgnHficant,  the  aocomplishment  of  full 
functional  literacy  cannot  be  achieved  in  a  4  to  6  month  period  (time  ^ 
span  of  the  study)  • 

In  attempting  to  determine  st)ecif ic  prqject  char^teristics  that  are 
associated  with  Ireading  gains,  very  few  def initi%contlusions  were 
reached.    No  sijnificdnt  differences. were  foynd  aipong  adult  projects 
by  type  o{  service  delivery  system,  thus  indicating  that  ESL^  (English 
as'a  Second  Laii^uSge)  classes,  ?4§  t^^toring  projects,  and  volunteer 
-rtitoring  projects  are  aH^abl«  to  provide  effective  instruction. 

Since  no  significant  differences  were  f^d  in  reading  gains  among 
thte  adult  coMBundF^sed  project^  with  Vespect  to  the  type  of 
instructional  deflvelr  system  employed,  it  appears  that  considerable 
flexibility  in  determining  the  appropriate  instructional  strategy  or 
system  can  be  encouraged. 

In  regard  to    the  retention  and  attendance  of  participants  in  adult 
commarlity-.based  projects  it  was  found  Ifktx     CD  non-attendance  was 
the  primary  reason  for  termination;  and  (2)  rfegular  attendance  was  ^• 
positively  Velated  to  gains  in  reading  achievement.    The  study  sug- 
gests some  possible  approaches  to  roaximizitig  retention  and  attendance 
,of  participants  which  have  ^implications  for  the  operation|pof  adult 
►  jreading  academies^  (1)    individual  agreements  could  be  established 
'*  between  participants  and  t>ie  academy  specifying  phe  requirements 

of  meeting  class  schedules,  length  of  participation,,  and  statement  ^of 
goals  or  aims;  and  (2)  develop  attendance  schedules  that  will  optimize 
the  hours  of  instruction  in  terms  of  participants*  available  time. 

Finally,  in  r?gard  to  project  costs,  the  study^  revealed  that  adult 
commuMty-based  projects  had  widely  varying  costs  per  student  and 
costs  pfcr  instructional  hour  ratios  with  no  apparent  direct  relation- 
'Ship  between  cost  and  reading  gain.  «In  anticipation  of  the  establish- 
ment of  adult  academies  more  attention  bould  be  given. to  project 
budget.    It  seems  reafonable  to  suggest  that  guidelines  or  ranges  of 
cost  per  student  and  cost  per  instructional  hour  ratios  be  established 
for  planning  purposes  so  that , academies 'will  have  standards, for 
efficient  budgeting.  ,    '  I 
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AgA^Ssment  of  the  State  Agency  Component  of  the  RiRht- to-Read 
Program  by  Applied  Management ^Science^ ^Silver  Spring,  Maryland, 
June,  1976, 

In  this  study.  Applied  Management  Sciences  has  investigated  the  - 
various  activities  and  processes  ot  the  State  Right-to-Read 
Program,  in  order  to  detennine  what  effect  this  prpgram  has  had 
at  the  State  Educational  Agency  and  Local  Educational  Agency 
level 'in  the  31  States  which  entered  'the* Right-to-Read  Program 
^uring  Phase  I  and  Phase  II  of  this  effort.      The  analyses  of 
the  activities  and  processes  are  based  on  data  obtained  in  visits 
to  the  31  State  DepariimAits  of  Education;  visits  to  three  'Local 
Educational  Agencies  randomly  selected  from  th^se  LEA's  in  the 
State  that  had  participated  in  the  Right-to-Read^ Program  for  at  least 
.one  year;  and  the  results' of  a  mail  survey  of*  a  50  percent  sample  of 
LEA  Right-to-Read  Directjjrs  within  each. State  whose  programs  had  been 
affiliated  with  Right-to-Read  for  at  least  one  year. 

Also.  App lied  Managunen t  Sciences  has  developed  case  studies  of 
the  State  Component  of  the  Right-to-Read  Program  which  describe 
how  these  programs  operate  in  these  }1  States, 

Findings ;  ' 

The  results  of  this  study  can  be  summarized  in  one  statement:  the 
approach  taken  by  Federal  administrators  re^sponsible  for  the  State 
Component  of  the  Right-to-Read  Program  appears  to  have  been  successful 
in  that  the  programs  ha'v/e  acvhieved  meaningful  effects  utilizing  a  * 
relatively  modest  amount  of  money,     This^-4s  evidenced  by  the  following: 

,  o    Although  none  of  these  State?  had  been  involvjid  in  the 
program  for  more  than  three*  complete  school  years  at- 
time  the  data  were  gathered  (the  Phase  JI  States  had  only 
been  involved  for  -t^o  years),  16  percent  (5)  of  the  State 
Directors  reported  that  all'  districts  in  their  State  were 
already  involved  in  the  State  program,  and  58  percent  (18) 
repotted  that  all  districts  in  the.  StaJ:e  would  be  involved 
sometime  withlti-the  next  feur  years.'  In  20  percent  (6) 
*  '  of  the  States,  the  Right-to-Read  Program  has  been  fl«)erational 

in  at  least  40  percent  of  the  schools  in  the  State  ^or* a  minimum 
of  one  year  as  of  January,  1976, 

o'  The  31  States  have  provided  Right^o-Read  training'to  904 
^  local  district  Right-to-Read  Directors  in  the  first  program 
year,  1600  iT\  the  second  pij;ogram  year,  2,023  in  the  third 
program  year  and  150  in  the  fourth  program  yeari/^  and 
•   training  to  2,870  principals  and  9,267  teachers.    The  number' 
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'of  hours  of  training  provided  to  these  personsjjave  varied 
from  at  least  30,'  to  more  than  200,  ^ 


^  almost  half  (15)  of  the  States,  the  Cfftef  State  School 
Officer,  the  State  Assistant  Superint^dent  for  Instruction 
and/or  the  ^tate  Right-to-Read  Dij^^ctor  reported  that  the. 
Rlght-to-Read  Program  ^ould  definitely  continue  in  somJe 
capacity  in  the  event  that  Federal  support  was  terminated, 
even  if  no  other  resources  were  found.    An  additional  six 
States  indicated  the  program  would  be  continued  if  other 
resources  could  be  identified. 

Bills  relating  to  reading  have  been  introduced  in  the 
legislatures  of  at  least  81  percent  (25)  of  the  States; 
and  certification  requirements  relating  to ^reading  have 
been  strengthened  in  the  past  two  years  in''65  percent 
(20)  of  the  States.'  While  Jeither  of  these  outc<^mes,  " 
can  be  specifically  attributed  to  Rlght-to-Read ,  we  feel 
they  are  indicative  of  the  climate  within  which  Rlght-to^ 
read  is  operating  in  most  of  these  31  States.     ^   ^  ' 

In  all  of- the '31  "States,  Right;-to-Read  programs  have  been 
implemented  to  at  least  a  minimal  degree  across  all  schpol 
levels.     In  nearly  all  States,  the  programs  have,  by  ftft, 
the  most  participation  at  the  Elementary  level. 


State  Educational  Agencies  and  Local  Educational  Agencies 
have  been  successful ^In  contributing  to  the  establishment 
of  reading  as  a  top  priority.    Ninety-two  percenW  (23) 
of  the  Chief  State  School  Officers  reported  that  reading 
was  cited  as  a  major  educational  objective  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  or  that  an  official  proclamation  had 
1^  .1  .      \        been  ifesued  by  the  Governor's  office  in  support^'-of  the 
Rlght-to-Read  effoj;^.  '  • 


T7    Because  of  program  continuity,  these  aren't  necessarily  different 
-persons.    To  the  contrary,  many  Directors  have  received  training 
for  two  or  more  years* 

2/,    Data  were  received^f roiq^only  26  of  the  31  Chief  States  School 

Officers.      J         '  •  ♦ 


The  results  of  this  study  also  indicate  that  there  are  several  areas  of 
the 'Klght-to-Rc^^d- Program  in  which  improvement  is  indicated.  Tl^e 
findings  are  sunimarized  below:  ^ 

o    The  major  finding  with  respect  to  the  local  district  Right-to-  - 
Read  Programs  is  that  fhere  was  a  higheY  proportion  of  implemen- 
tation of  the  Rfght-to-RAd 'Program  in  local  districts  where 
there  was  a  full-time  local  Director  than  where  the  Director 
was  part-time.     Yet,  oivly   l*percent  (79)  of  the  district  * 
level  programs  now. have  full-time  Directors. 

o    Technical  assistan<5e'has  be^n  provided  to  all  participating  » 
Right-to-Read  Districts  through  the  us6  of  workshops  ahd/or 
conferences.    While  workshops  and  conferences  proved  to  be  an 
effective  means  of  introdticing  local  district  staff  to  the 
conceipts  of  the  Rlght-to-ftead  Program,  over  40  percent  of  the 
local  district  4<ight-to-Read  Directors  have  expressed  8issatis- 
^       faction  with  the  technical  assistance  they  are  presently  receivin 

•b    The  St^te  Right-to-Read  Prqgram  has  addressed  adult  reading 
needs  by  commui^cations  with  the  State  Director  of  Adult  Basic 
Education  in  89  perc^t  (2^  of  the  States.     At  the  local  level, 
information  was  gathered  pertaining  to  the  relationship  of  local 
adult  basic  education  programs  to  th*^  local  Right-to-Read  program 
In  45  percent  (14)  of  the  31  States  visited,  there  were  no  Adult 
Basic  Education  programs  coordinated  with  the  local  Right-to-Read 
]irograms  that  vere  selected,  in  another  29  percent  (9)  of  the 
States,  only  one  out  of  thr^e  local  sites  selected  proved  to 
have  Adult  Basib  Education  program's  associated  with  the  Right-to- 
Read 'ef  for  t .    Thus,  in  educational  agencies  sampled,  there  was 
more  coordinat^n  of  R^ght-to-Read  and  adult  basic  education  at 
the  State  level  Chan  at  the  local  level. 

o    An  important  aspect  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Right-to-Read 
Program  is.  the  eictent  to  wh^ch  communication  between  the  SEA 
and  Lea's  is  maximized.    The  questions  of  "how  can  ^he  Right- 
♦    •*  to  Read  Program  be  improved?'*  and  "What  problems  liave  arisen  as 
^  4%  result  of  Rlght-to-Read  Were  addressed  to  LEA  teachers  and 

administrators  as  well  as  State  Education  Agency  persctinel  in 
'  the  interests  of  obtaining  ^heir  ideas  concerniixg  Program 
improvement.    The  responses  to  these  (Questions  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that "more  effective  communication  links  need  to  be 
established  between  the  SEA  component  of  Right-to-Read  and 
^  LEA^  classroom  teachers.    This  conclusion  , is  based  otl  data 

revealing  that;' 
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1,  At'^^past  25Z  of  LEA  administrators  indicate3  the  need 
foV  itote  involvement  in  and  Support  of  Right-to-Read 
are  needed  f rom/teaAers;  "  -  . 

2.  AtUeast  33Z  of  SEA  personnejl^l^EA  administrators,  and 
*25Z  of  the  teachers  indicate  tfiat  ,^ome  of  their  group 

^  object  to  and/or  ^e  slew  to  accept  the -Right-to-Read 
strategy; 

3t    At  ^cast  15Z  of  all  respondents  indicate  that  teachers^ 
feel  reading  is  emphasized  at  the  expense  of  other 
programs;  and  • 

4.    At  least'  40X  of  aEA  principals  indicate  that  sonie 
teachers  feel  they  are  not  prepared  content-wise 
to  carry  cm.  the  Right- to-TRead  Strategy. 

The  ^Task  Force,  as  set  up-by  regulations    governing  the  Right-' 
^to-Read  .program,  "shall  consist  of  representatives  of  all 
programs  within  the  State  educational  agency  involving  or  , 
related  to  reading  activities,"  and  "the  task  force  shall  serve' 
as  a  meJ^ns  of  Securing  collaboration,  with  respect  to  the 
planning  ^nd  implementation  of  the  project. amo^g  jj^resent at iv^s 
of  different  prograSfe  within  *the  State  agency  involving  or 
related  fco  -reading  activities  and  also  as  a  means  for  insuring 
that  the  project  is  effectively  coordinated  with  other  reading 
activities  of  the  State  Educational  agency."   Datd  from  the 
State  Rl'ght-to-Read  Director  and  State  Assistant  Superintendent 
for  Instruction  indicated  that  coordinational  acti^^ities  were  carried 
out  by  them,  rather  than  byu  the  Task  Force,  which  therefore  appears 
to  be  functioning  at  a  minimal  level  of  usefulness  in  many  States.* 


o 


Dissemination  and  amassing  public  support  activities  were  not 
high  priority  activities  in  the  State  Educational  Agency. 
Conduct!  of  these  activities  is  the  stated  responsibility JL  the 
Advisory  Council,  but  its  was  ^^icated  in  State  and  localTlevel 
ratings  that"  the  Advisory  Council  is  not  effective  in. dissemina- 
tlpn  or  fn  amassing  public  support.     In  addition,  the  poi^os^tion 
of  most  Advisory  Councils  do  not  fulfill  National  "Right-td^ead 
Program  guidelines  in  terms  of. nuiabers  of'wometrand  minorities. 

Thirty-nine  percent  (12)  of  the  States  used  the  following 
'  criteria  to  distribute  Rlght-to-Read  services  to  school 
districts  in  the  States        ^  •    .        •  * 


geographic  representajtion; 
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s  ,       *  •  student  pjjpulatit>n,       ^  .  - 

raajoj'cri^ferion  uqed  to  select tlocal  districts  for  participa-  . 
tion  in  I^ight-TO-Read  in  the  remaining  61  percent'  (19)  of  the 
Sta^s  was  willifi^ess  of  tbe  local  district, to  cpmply  with  *the 
tervs  of  the  agreement/contract  and  enter  the  Rightrto-Re^d 
Program,    This,  again,  is  not' tcftally  responsive  to  the  National^ 
guideline^  which  specify  selection^ of  local  ^districts  according 
to  geegraphl^l^^presentatlon,  student  populati(^n,  and  needs 
^        aasessiDent^  <  •  . 

o    Over  two-thirds  of -the  States  and  over  half  of  »th€f  districts 
I      •  visited  Indicate  that  evaluation  of  the  *lght-to-4tead  Program      *  , 

'  ^  had  taken  t>l^ce«  ^Howevef,  there  waa,  nC, evidence  of  State  Right- 
^        to-Rea^  Program  emphasis  cm/the  evaluation  of  tHe  measurability 

•  ^  and  feasibility  of  local  districts  objectives ♦  -  There  was  no  ^ 

V,  apparent  emphasis  placed  on. accomplishment'  of  act;,lvities  accord- 
ing to  timeliness  or  the  evaluation  of  the  accomplishment  of  ^ 
these  ofcjectives.^  This  must  be  considered  a  severe  program 
weakness.  *        *  *  ' 

*  o    Needs  assessments  in  ,readingf  had  been  conducted  in  93  percent  (29) 

of^the  States  anS  91'percent  (83)  of  the  districts.    However,  a  ^ 
critical  area  for  imprqrv^ment  in*  needs  issessment  activities  is 
•  the- assessment  .of  adult  needs.    Qnly  19  percent  (6)  of  the 
States  have  ^'conducted  an  assessment' of  •  adult  reading  needs. 

It  should  b^  noted  t^at  none  6f  these  outcomes  relate  ditectl^  to  reading 
achievement  on  the  part  of  students.    The  reason  fo^  this  is  fchat  this 
study  was  designed  solely  to, assess  the  type  and  level  of  activities  which 
have  been  fospe^^d  by  thfe  State  Comportent  of  Right-to-Read  funding. 

t  '     '    *  , 

As  a  final  note,  in  the  analyses  of  project  data,  over  2,000  correlations, 
cross-tabulations  and  analyses  of  variance  were  performed  to  determine  if 
particii^ar  prggcam  descriptive  variables  related  to  positive  Indicators 
of  program  impact      Examples  "of  these  relationships  in'clude  the  educational' 
level  of  the  State  Rlghtrto-Read  Qir-ector  and  prediction  of  full  State 
participation  ifi  Rlght-to-R^d;  attributes- of  the  Advisory  Council  and. 
how  effectively  dissemination"  tod  amassing  *pthDlic  support  activi'ties -have 
been  Implemented,  etc.  ^  •  ^  . 

J&  major  finding  as  4^fsult  of  all  these  analyses^  is  that  there  were 
fewer  statistically  significant  relationships  than  one  would  exp2ct  to 
occur,  even  by  chance.    When  one  usee  a  .05  level  of  significance,  it 
indicates  that  in  5 'out  of  100  cases  one  would  expect  'a  significant  ' 
reault  by  ch^ce  alone.    Therefore,,  i/i^rocessing  over  2,000  statistical 
ana^ses,  one  yould  expect,...by  chance,  los  x  2,000  or  loO  .significant 
results  by  Cibance.  -Ih  fact,  less  thap/sO  results ^proved  to  be  significant. 
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This  Indiqates  that  some  systematic  event  is  'occur ing  which  is  causing 
the  low  frequency  of  significance,  '    '  ^  *  * 

Because'of  the  similarity  of  data  obtair>ed  across  the  31  States,  it  may 
be  concluded  that,  for  the,  most  part,  the  States  are  'implementing  the 
16  National  Objectives  and  their  underlying  activities  in  the  same  manner. 
This  can  be  intcrpteted  to  mean  that  the  Hlght-to-^lead  strategy  has  been 
adopted  as  a  viable  strategy  and  has  been  implement^  across  the  31  States. 
Thus,  the  training  and  support  activities  provided  by  National  Right-to- 
Read,  and  the  comparatively  little  money  provided  to'  the  States,  has  pro- 
vided a  substantial  impetus  in  developing  viable  State  strrategies  ig,- 
reading. 

^Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  '  *       '  •> 

A 'contract  was  let  in  Jlily  1976  to  Applied  Management  Sciences;  Silver 
Sprkig»  Maryland  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  information  require- 
ments of  the  National  Reading  Improvement  Program,  Title  VII,  P.L.  93-380 
as  amended.     The  goal«  o^  this  study  are:  (1)  to  establish  the  specific 
Nati-oOal  Reading  linprovement  Program  Management  information  Requirements 
for  a  management  information  system;  and  (2)  to  design  and  implement  a 
manual/autojnff^ed  system  that  will  satisfy  the  requirements^  i  The  attain- 
merft  of  'thes^  goals  will  enable  the  ProgrSffi  to  meet  the  tlandated  annxial  • 
evaluation  requirements  as  atated  in  Part  Dl  TVLtle  VII,  Public  Law  93-380' 
as  amended .   /  *  ^  ^ 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data:  ^ 

1.     The  Information  Base  for  Reading,  1971.  '  ■ 

"Evaluatiion  of  School-Based  Right-to-Read  Sites,  Contemporary 
Research,  Incorporated,  Los  Angeles,  California,  'October  1973. 

^      '  'I 

3 .  Evaluaticgt  of  a  Sample;!  .Community-Based  Right-to-Read  Projects, 

Pacific  firaining  and  Technical  Assistance  Gorppratidii ,  Berkeley, 
California,  1973. 

4.  Briefing  Package  for  the  ASE  Management  Conference,  October  23,  197A. 

5.  Assessment  of  the  State  Agency  Component  of  Ri'ght-to'-Read ,  Applied 
Management  Sciences,  Silver  Spring,  Maryland,    June  1976. 

6.  Study  of  the  Information  Requirements  of  the  National  Reading 
Improvement  Program,  Applied  Management  Sciences ,  Silver  Spring ,• 
Marylar/,'  July,  1976.  ,  ' 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATIC^J  REPORT  ON 
.  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS. 


Program  Name; 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education 

Lettlslatlon: 
f 

The  Altohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Act  of  1974  ^ 


.FUNDING  HISTORY' 


YEAR 

1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
\975  • 
1976 
-1977 


Program  Goals tand  Objectives; 


AUTHORIZATION 

$10,000,000 
20,000,000 
28,000,000 
28,(K)0,000 
26,000,000v 
30,000,000  ^ 
34,000,000  ' 


Expiration  Da^fs 
FY  1977 

APPROPI^IATtON 
 '  1  

$  5,610,000 
12^400,000 
12,400,000 
6,700,^000- 
4,000,000 
2,000,000 

2,000,000 


The  principal  purpose  of  the  Program  as  defined  by  the  authorising  Act  is 
to  help  schools  and  conmiunities  assess  aori  respond  to  alcohol "and  drug  0  ^ 
abuse  by  becoming  aware  of  the  complex  nature  of  the, problem,  and* to 
pre|/are  them  for  deyelopine  strategies  aimed  at  its  caucus  rather  than 
merely  its  s^pnptom's.     The  program  strongly  encourages 'a  coordinated 
school-conmunity  effort. 

Program  Operations; 

Grants  are  awarded  to  school  districts  and  community  agencies  for  training 
«ln  planning,  development  and  implementation  of  alcohol -and  drug  abuse  • 
prevention  programs.      j  .  • 

Grant;d  and  contracts  support  activities  such  as  the  following;  creative 
primary  prevention  and  early  intervention  programs  in  schools;  development, 
demonstration*,  evaluation  and  -dissemiAation  of  new  and  improved  turricula 
on  the  problems  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  fo»  use  in  education  programs  # 
throughout  the  Nation;^  preservice    and  ingervice  tra^JLning  programs  'for 
'teachers,  counselora,  law  enforcement  officials  and  other  public  service 
•and  community  leaders;  and  comcainity  education  programs  for  parents  and 
others  on  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  problems. 


Program  Scope  and  Effectiveness;. 

During  the  197^-73  proAect  year  there  were  55  State  Education  Agency 
*Includes  1.0  mlllibn  Interagency  transfer  frqm  SAODAP' 
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projects  >»hich' Impacted  on  an  estimated '117,000  people  'threugh' education 
and  training  of  youth  service  personnel,  and  3.5  million  people  through    ^  , 
a  Variety  of  indirect  services,  such  as  maSe  media  efforts  and  the  multi-  , 
pl'ier  effect  of  training  educators.    With  FY  73  fvtnds,  OE  progran/ personnel 
continued  to  provide  these  types  of  services,  and  cooperated  with  the 
designated  single  State -Agencies  (P.L.  92-455)  in  the  development  of 
conprehensive  State  prevention  plans.    During  this  ^ame  period,  tone 
National  and  seven  Regional  Training  Centers  trained  approximatety  1200  - 
community  leadership  teams  of  5  to  8  members  each.*    Eighteen  college- 
based  and  40  community-based  projects  furnished  education  and  training 
to  approximately  22,000  jouth  and  adults  in  schools  and  In  the  conAiunity; 
hotlines,  .crisis  centers,  rap  centers*,  counseling  and  alternative 
programs  were  implemented.    Most  of  these  projects  are  coptinuing  t;o 
provide  services  into  Fiscal  Year  1974  with  Fiscal  Tear  /973  funds.  In 
addicfon,  through  3  national  conferences ,^ OE  tra'ined  teaflT  comprised  of  .  , 
deans,  faculty  and  students  from  180  colleges  and  universities^      ,  - 

With  Fiscal  Year  1^74  funds,  OE  initiated  a  new  school-^ased  team  train- 
ing program.    .Teams  of  educational  personnel"  —  administrators,  teachers, 
counselors,  p^choloj^ists  —  from  338^  local  education  agencies  received 
tiraining  and  subsequent  on-site  support  through  this  new  program.  The 
training  of  community-based  teams  was  conii4Uied  wltft  grants  to  248  communitie; 
for  th^  purpose.    Training  for  both  school  iid  community  teams  was  delivered 
through  the*network  of  5  regional  training  centers.    A  new  demonstration 
program  to  de^lop  models  for  training  preservice  educational  personnel 
was  started  in  six  participating  colleges  and  universities*.    Th^'  National 
'Action  Committee  for  Srug  Education  cgntinued  to  provide  techn    al  assistance 
to  the  national  program.    ^Two  evaluation  contracts  were  let:  or  ^  for  ;^he 
evaluation  of*  the  new  school-based  training  program-  and  the  other  for  the 
evaluation *of  the  new  preservice  demonstration  program.         *  ' 

Fiscal  Year  1975  funds  provided  ,for  200  new  school-based  team^and 
supported  6  preaervice  demonstration  projects  for  their  secOBw  year  of 
development.    '  * 

Fiscal  T^r  1976  funds  continued  support  for  the  network  of  5  Regional  • 
Traiping  Centers,  which  provided  on-site  technical  assistance  and 
additional  skill  training  to  locally-based  teams,  and  gave  planning 
assistance  to  State  agencies.    Approxlmatfely  760  teams  from  loc^at  school 
districts. and  comnunity  agencies  received    such  assistance .  ^ 

Tlie  .six  .pj^^service  demonstration  projects  also  received  support  for 
their  last  year  of  development.  ^  During  this  time/^hey  expanded  their 
programs,  assessed  their  impact  on  their  colleges  of  education;  and 
d'pcxjmented  their  demans^tration  projects  for  national  dissemination.  . 

,    •     '  •     ,  f  ) 

Ongoing  and  Vlanned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data; 

»  *  • 

Program  Data  *  • 

Studies  supported  by  program  funds  as  follows: 

1.  Training  for  *'people"  Problems:     An  Assessment  of*  Federal 
Program  Strategies  for  Training  Teachers  to  Beal^with  Drug 
Education;  1971. 

2.  Drug  Abuse  Program"  Report:    Program  Evaluation  by  Sunper 
Interns;  1971.   ,  , 

3.  National  Stud/  of  Drug  Abuse  Education  Programs;  19^72.- 
4.,  Field  Study  Drug  Use  and  the  Youth  Culture;  1972. 

5,  An  Operationally-Bas'ed  Information  Support  .Sygtem  for  NDEP; 
in  process. 

6.  General  Research  Corp.,  Minigrant  Study;  1974  ^ 

8.  BRX/Shelley,  ^*Uhat  Works  and  \&y"  project  (Fifty  Successful 
Practices);  1974.  ^  •    .     *  - 

9.  American  Institu^^s  for  Research,  "Evaluation  of  the  Sfhool  Team  ' 
Approach  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention;" *1975. 

10.  Abt  Associates,  Inc.,  "Ev%^uat?lon  of  the  National  Preservice  - 
Drug  Education  Program;"  1975. 

11.  E.  H.  White  and  Company,  Evaluation  of  the  1973  "Help  Comnunitlea 
Help  Themselves  Program;"  1975^  (originally^f unded  by  SAODAP^  and 
monitored  b^^  the  National  Institute  for  Drug  Abuse). 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
r|:DUCATION  P^GRAMS 


Program  Name:  » 

Environment^  Education 

.Legislation! 

Environmental  Education  Act  of 
1970  (P.L.  91-516);  Extended  by 
P.L.  93-278 

FUNDING  HISTORY  YEAR 

.1971 
1972 
1973 

\  1974 

1975 
1976 
1977 

'    Program  Goals  and  Ob'jectives: 


AUTHORIZATION 

$  5,000,000 
13,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 

.5,opo,oqo^ 

-10,000,000 
15,00^,000 


Expiration  Date; 
FY  .  1977 

/ 

APPROPRIATION 

$  2,000',000 
3,514,0001/ 
3,180,000 
2,Q©e,000 
1,900,000 
3^000,000 

3,500,000 


The  purpose  of  environmental  educ^ticin  as  expressed  in  the  Environmental 
Education  Act  is  to  help  individuals  understand  problems,  issues,  options, 
and  policies  affecting  the  quality  of  the  total  environment,  including 
social,  economic  and  cultural  aspects.     The  Act  supports  the  development 
of  educational  resources  required  to  achieve  these  objectives  among  all 
age  groups  and  sectors  of  the  country. 

The  Act 'provides  (1)  broad  authority  for  flefxible,  responsive  support  of 
environmental  education  development  needs  (rather  than  support  of 
predesignate^d  activities  in  schools  and  communities)  (2)  support  for 
connniinity  group-sponsored,  informal  education  projects,'  and  (3)  environ- 
/  mental  education  training  for  persons  in  education  and  other  fields, 
including  those  in  business,  industry  and  government  whose  activities" 
may  effect  environment  policies  and  activities  aftd  hence  qtiality. 

Program  QT>erations: 

The  overall  strategy  of  the  6ffice  of  Environmental  Education  is  to 
facilitate  through^echnical  assistance  and  grant  funds  the  development 
of  environmental  education, -e.g. ,  ^vironmental  studies-programs  and 
educational  resources  devoted  to  educating  our  citizens  about  both  thtf 
immediate  5nd  long-term  interactions  and  impacts  of  activities  and 
d^'cisions  on  ervvironmental  •  quality.     This,  strategy  involves '(1)  development 
•  * 

a/  Approxlm^f4ely~$2  million  withheld  to  cover  backdated  FY  *72  grants. 
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of  eContent  and  process  through  pilot  projects,   (2)  the  dissemination  and 
transfer  of  effective  materials  and  ap^roachos-^rough  demonstration, 
training  and  dissemination  projects,  anti  (3)  encouragiVig  use  of  funds, 
other  than  those  from  the  Environmental  Education  Act  for  sup4)ort  of 
operational  programs,  ^  ^ 

Program  Scope  aild  Effectiveness;    "  f  ,  • 

In  FY' 76,  program  funds  amounting  to  about  $2,6  million  were  used  to 
support  a  total  of  90  environmental  education  projects,    Jhese  included  , 
resource  mat^irial  development,  personnel  training^  ancf  community  educa- 
tion'in  urban,  suburban  and  rural  areas  in  4*  States,  territories  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,     By  kinds  of  projects  the  breakdown  of  grants 
'awarded  is  as  folloys: 

a.  Resource  Material  Development  —  23 

b.  Personnel  i)evelopment  —  J5  ^ 

c.  Community  Education  —  11  * 

-  •  ,v 

d.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  —  10 

e.  Minigratit  Workshops  —  31 

It  is  estimated  that  up  to  5,500  people  have  been  provided  direct  training 
through  these  projects.     Projects  funded  under  the  Environmental  Education 
Act  during  the  past  five  years  and  those  funded  through  other  OE  programs 
are  being  reviewed  for  possible  dissemin;^t inn.     In  addi*"'nn,  the,Of.fice  of 
Environmental  Education  has  awarded  one  contract  totalling  approximately 

$450,000.     The  contractor  will  analyze  ^current  environmental  education 
resources  and  needs  to  improve  assistance  to  local^. pro ject«s?p lanners/deve lope 

Technical  or  non-monetary  assistance  activities  have  included  (l)  assi^t- 
Img  OE  regional  and  headquarter  program  administrators  In  developing 
resources  and  expertise,  and  (2X  assisting  other  Federal  agencies,  schools 
•and  cotmBurrL ties  interested  in  educational  programs  relating  to  environmental 
quality. 

Qnjtoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies;  >^ 
"None  planned  at  this  time 
Source  of  Evaluation  Data; 

OEE  Program  Data  -  ^ 
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ANNUAL  EVALIJATION  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PRPGRAMS 


Program  Name;  i^ 

Revision  of  Impacted  Areas  as  it  Relates  to  Indian  Children 
(Payments  to  LEA^s  for  Indian  Education) 

Leglsijttfon;         .  -  Expiration  Date: 

Indian  Education  Act  ofW972  July  1,  1978 

P.L..  92^3f8,  Part  A    »  '  ^  ' 

FUNDING -HISTORY         YEAR  -   '  AUTlfoRIZATt^  APFRbPRIATION 

FY  7i  $196,177,204  $11,500,000 

"    n  74         208,000,000  25,000,000 

FY  75         235,000,000  25,00Q,000 

.  FY  76  .  441,242,000  35,000,000 

FY  77         568,755,000(*)  25,000,000 


Progrya^oals  and  Objectives: 


-•^^^nPart  A  of  thA  Indian  Education  Act  provides  financial  assistance 
to  local  educational  agencies  (LEA's)  and  non-LEA's  for*  elemen- , 
t&ry  and  secondary  education  programs  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  Indian'and  Alaska  Native  Children,  In  addition, 
a  special' provision  in  the  Act  allots  not  more  than  10  >percenf 
of  Part  A  fun^s  to  Indian  controlled  schools  located  on  or  near 
reservations.  " 

The  law  indicates  that  its  purpose  is  to  provide  grants  ona 
,        formula  basis  to  local  school  systems  for  (1)  planning  and  other 
steps  leading  to  the  development  of  programs  specifically  designed 
to  meet  the'  special  educational  needs  of  Indian  'children,  includ-  ^ 
ing  pilcrt  projects  designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  these 
programs;  ^nd  (2)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  operation 
of  programs,  including  minor  remodeling'  of  classrooiff  or  other 
space  used  specifically  for. such  programs,  and  acqpisition  of 
%    necessary  equipment.   .  , 

The  immediate'  program  goal  is  to  raise  the  per  pupil  expenditure 
hy  afiout  $120  per  child.    The  long  range  program  goal  is  to 
supplement  per  pupil  expend'itures  in  the  amount  of  $300  by  FY  81,  for 


<3K 

4* 


(*}E8timated  amount. 
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approxitnately  300^000  Indian  children  enrolled  in  el^ible  LEA's, 
The  1970  survey  of  Compensatory  Sd*«^ation  indicates  that  this 
level  is  required  to  provide  an  adequate  program^^^  meet  the  . 
special  educational  i>€eds  of  the  Indian  children.     Funds  from 
s  these  gra^nts  are  also  intended  to  provide  teachers  and  teacher 
aides  in  the  basic  skill  "areas  of  reading  and  mathematics;  new  . 
supportive  services,  including  home  liaison  and  guidance  and 
counseling  services;  and  bilingual/bicultural  activities, 

Prograin  Operations : 


Grants  are  made  to  applicant  LEA's  on  an  entitlement  basis 
according  to  the  number  of-  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native  ^students 
enrolled  multiplied  by  the  State  average  per  pupilr^expenditur« , 
For.  any  fiscal  year  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  the  10%  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  Part  A  will  be  expended  for  non-local 
educational  agencies. 


If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  y^ar  for  makfng  payments 
under  this  title^re  not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total 
amounts  which  all  local  educational  agencies  are  eligible  to 
receive  for  that  fiscal  year,  the  maximum  amounts  which  all 
such  agencies  are  eligible  to  receive  shall  be  ratably  reduced. . 

Monies  appropriated  under  Part  A  of  the  IndJ^n  Education  Act 
are  used  for: 

1,  grants  to  local  education  agencies  which  provide 
free  education  to  Indian  children,  and 

2,  'Financial  assistance  to  schools  on  or  near  reservations 
which  ^e  non-local  educational  agencies  in. existence 
for  more  than  three  years. 


Program  Scope  and  Effectiveness: 

Data  from  the  1976  Indian  enrollment/entitlement  computation 
indicated  that  over  3200  IpcaJ.  educational  agencies  would  be 
eligible  for  funding  undef  Part  A,  Title  IV,  P,L,'  92-318,  * 
During  fiscaj.  year  3.976,  \.225  of  these  eligible  agencies 
'applied  for  funds  to  plan , ^develop,  and/or  operate  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  Ifydian  ^ 
children.    Of  the  applications  received  1,098  grants  «iere 

*  awarded,     (During  fiscal  year  1976,  approximately  3021000 
children  were  enrolled  in  LEA's  receiving  Paft  A  grants.) 

.  These^rants  aver^age  approximately  $105  P^r  child,'  Frotn  the* 
non-LEA' s ,  43  *  applications  were  received  in  FY  76;  tfiese 
26  were  ajjproved  in  the  anoynt  of  $  3,181,818. 
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Frojects  funded  imdet  this  part  range  from  part-time  ancillary 
services  to  full-tifne  basic  education  and  cultural  .enrichment 
progri^ras.    Activities  are  determined  by  the  LEA's  based  on 'needs  and 
population  concentrations*    In  order  to  asslire  the "most  effective 
operation^of  this  service  program  for  Indian  children,  the  follow- 
ing actlvititf^have  been  initiated  by  the  Office  of  Indian  Educa-  ^ 
tion  in  FY' 76:  <  * 


4- 


1)  So  i<rhat  program  funds  will  be  focused  or\  addressing  the 
special  educational  needs  of  Indian  children  ^as  specified 
in  the  legislafeioi^,  a  technical  review'  of  applications 
^for  both  lea's  and  non-LEA's  is    conducted  to  insure 

comfl^aric^  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.     In  addition,* 
as  ^^ects  are  funded,  a  monitoKijJg  system  for  insuring*^ 
adeq^Re^  p^ro&ranj  management  is  impl^inented,^^  During  the  *f 
period  of  project  performance,  as  program  aoministra^ion  ^ 
resources  permit,  site  visits  are  made  to  selected 
project  sites  and  tecVuriical  assistance  is  offered  to  ^  ^ 

^  projects  requeAlng  it.    A  national  coi^erence  with 
grantees  is  h^fl  to  4«isure  the  maxirnvm  dissemination  of       ^  ^ 
information  letting  to  quality  educafional  practices. 

2)  To  insure  full  participation  of^  the  .Indian  ^tldfunity  in 
the  planning,  im|)lemen^^j|^on,  and  evaluation  of  these 
projects,  a  management  jreport^ng  system  is  being  instituted 
in  which  Indian  parent  committees  will  review  and  report 
on^ the  management  of  Part  A  LEA  grants.    This  objective 

is  to  be  supported  by  the^velopmertt  of  a  "Part  A  Parent 
Committee  Information  Kit"  y^cJilj^JJprovide  derailed 
infonnatit)n  on  the* planning,  devel^piKSnt  and  operation 
oi^  programs  under  Part  A.^  *       *  ' 

3)  To  ij>ijfff¥TV  "wiccess^ul  or  promising  educational  practices, 
an  «cpensiv€r  review  ia  h0/fg  conducted  for  .both  LEA's  and  * 

*     n'on-^EA*s  of*  project, cost  an<}  performance  data  in  accordance* 
.^ith  acceptable  educ^ational  criteria.  .  ' 

A)  *To  insure  educational  reform  in  Indian  controHed  (non-LEA) 
schools,  an  inti|nsive  planning  pibgfam,  fuWi^^oordinated 
^ith  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,,  will  be  established.. 

'fic  objectives  include  Identification  and  dissemination 
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qO^ity  ^edltcational  products  and  processes,  t6§||fjig  of 
*l'he  effect^  of  fuhdin^  levfels  up  to  $2,000  .per  child  in  a 
unique^ educationaf  environment  and^^jMluation  of  academic, 
♦economic  and  social  progress  o^tainCT^  through  sui:h  a  program, 

5)^  To  upgrade  Ih^  quality  o-f  educational  evaluation  at  the^local 
level,  «n  Indian  Edt4cation  Evaluation  Handbook,  containdLng  an 
'   extensive  system  for  self-evaluation  of  educational  programs, 
''"H^has  been  disseminated  to  Al  grantee^  for  theij  use. 

[jgram  has,  been  in  operation  for  only  a  short  time  and  no 
hard  BHpa^uVes  of  -its  effectiveness  ^re  presently  available*  \ 

•.  ■  521  .  .  * 
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However,  an  evaluation  study  is  presently  being  conducted  of  Part  A 
*        programs  and  projects  whicli  will  supply  such  effectiveness  inf ermation. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies! 

An  evaluation  of  this  program  is  presently  i^eing  implemented!  .  This  -  ^ 

study  commence  in  July,  1976  and  will  be  approximately  two  years 
^  in  duration,    "fhis  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program's^  > 
♦and  projedts  futidej  under  Part  A  of  the  Indiaa  Education  Act  is  ,  ^ 

0    chiefly  an  evaluation »ftff  th^  implementation  of  these  programs  and 
projects  combined  with- a  feasibility  determinaf ion  pf  establishing 
evaluation  criteria  which  ^j^ill  support  future-^impact  evaluations  o^ 
'  \these  programs  and  proj^t^  in  subsequent  years.    'This-  evaluation  .  , 

^    study  will  identify  ^those^  ion^i^cal  obstacles  to  the  programs  aftd 
projects'' preventing  them  from  achieving  their  full  potential .  The 
evaluation  and  f edibility '-^tudy  is  not  intended  to  restate. th'e  ^ 
shortcomings    ofj^fce  American  Educational  systems  in  meeting  the 
special  needs  of  Native  Jtoerican  children,  but  t'o  document  the  pro- 
gress made  in  relation  ^  the  funds  committed  and- to  recommend  . 
administrative  <^t  legislative  improvements  t,hat  ma^^  be  required  to  ' 
remove  spe^cified  ob'^tacles  of  ther  programs.  '       >  ^ 

»  )  '      '    .  .    r  '  ' 

Sources , of  Evaluatj^on  Data:        '  ^     ^     '  r 

Program  *R£r^^iew  Materials  ^ 

'  Program  Audits  * 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATIO^I  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  # 


Special  Programs  and  Projects  to  Improve  Educati^al 
^   Opportunities  for  Indian  Children 

Legislation 


Indian  Education  ?^ct  of  1972 
P.L,   92-318,  Part  B 


Expiration  Date 
July  1,  1978 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

FV  7  3 
FY  74 
FY  75 
FY  76 
FY  77 


AUTHORISATION 

$  25,000,000 
35,000;000 
37  ;000,000(*) 

37  ,^oo,oooj;*) 

37,  000,O00(*) 


APPROPRIATION 

$r  5,000,000 
i2,aoo,ooo 

12,000,000 
16,060,000 
14,080,000 


Program,  Goals  and  Objectivds  .  ' 

« 

.  The  law  indicates  that  its  purpose  is  to  author ize>discretionary 

grants  to  Indian  tribes  and  organizations  as  well/as  to  State  ^an<i 
,  local  educational  ^  ' ^>-^..-^m«  «rl  nroipct 


designed  to  test  and  <ien^ons||ite  the  effectiveness  of  pWrams  for  || 
improving  educational  opportunities  for  Indian  chN^drfen ,  such 'as 
bi;.ingual/biculturarl  educational  programs,  programsXealing  with 
specia-1  health,  social,  and  psyc|plogical  problems  of  Indian  Children; 
'<2)  activities  assisting  in  the  Establishment  and  operation  of 
program?  designed  to  stimulate-  the  provision  of  educational  services 
^not  available  to  Indian  children  in  sufficient  quantity  or  quality,  . 
^  such  as  gsuidance,   counseling,  and  testing  services;   and  the  develop- 
ment and  eit^blishjnfient  of  exemplary  educational  programs  to  setve  as 
mdtiels  for  regular  school  programs  in  which  Indians  are  educated , 
such  as  remedial  and  dompensatory instructional  programs;    (3)  assis- 
t;ing'  in  the  establishment  of  pres^rvice  and  inservice  training 
^^progranife  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  persons  •serving  Indian  > 
children,   such  as  teachers,  teachers  aides^   sopial  workers,  and  other 
eduo^ional  personnel;    (4)   encoura(^ng  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
J  t ion  and  mat^ials  concerning  educational  programs,   services,  and 
resources'  available  to.  Indi«^children,  and -evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  educational^ programs  which  may  offer  educational 
opportunities^  to  In^Ji-^n  cliildren. 

r  .^he  long  range  program  g 


qoalj 


are  to; 


1,     fill  existing  gaps  in  the  provision  of  educational 
services  to  Indian  chi     ren.     The  emphasis  given  to  such 


Q     *^*)In  addition  tq  the  authorised  amount,  up  to  200  Fellow^ips  can  be  awarded. 
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a  service  orientation  ip.ll  be  dependent  on  Johnson- 
O'Malley  and  Title  I  funding  strat^ies.  .  - 

2.     establish  an  adequate  number  of  validated 
approaches  towiird  meeting  the  special  educational  , 
^        needs  of  Indian  children.  '  -  , 

The  shorter  or  immediate  program  goals  axe  to: 

* 

1.  develop  model  programs  for  public  schools, 

aternative  schools  and  BIA  schools  and^  to  develop  \  ^ 

a  dissemination  and  public  school  impact  network 
.   to  insur# the  transfer  of  educational  delivery 
*     systems  from  the  model  -and  demonstration  stages 
tb  schools. 

2.  provide  innovative  and  capacity  building  efforts  >  ^ 
in  areas  of  educational  need  having  high  priority  on 

a  Kational  basis. 

3.  provide"  basic  educational  services]*Vhich  will 
address  those  needs  that  are  not  b%.ng  met  by  other 
progrcuns  intended  for  Indian  children. 

Program  Operations'  .  ^  r    %     •  ; 

Part  B  of  the 'Indian  Education  Act  authorizes  grarits  to**suppor-^  *  * 
planning-,  pilot,  and  demons tr*ation  prq jectS;  ^educational  ^ervifces  - 
not  otherwise  available;  personnel;^  and  the  dissemi^iation  ,of  rtiforma- 
tion  ana  materi^s.     Upon  receipt  and  approval  of  applications, 
grants  are  made  on  the  basis  of '  national  competition,  to  , Indian -tribes 
arganizations  ^d  institutions.  State  and  loc^l  educational  agencies, 
and  Federally  suppo^t^d  elementary  and  secondary^  schools  fcxx^  Indian 
children.     The^applications  fall  into  .-the  general  area  of  'cultural 
and  educational  enrichment  p^rograms  and  services.      .  «  s 


EstatolisheH  criteria  require  that  applications . include  the  following: 


1.  a  statement  describing  the  activities  J  ft^r  whjgh^^  *  ^ 
assistamce  is  ^sought;  * 

2.  information  showing  th^t  the^urpose  and  scQ^jp  oi  .  .  ^ 
the  proposed  project  fall  ^thin^^  scope  ah^  intention 

of  Part  B.of  the  Indian,  Education  Agt;  ^  K\  - 

3.  provisions  for  training'  of  the  personnel  participatihg 
in  the  J^roject;  and  t* 

4.  provisions  for  evaluating  the  -effectiveness  of  the 
project  in  achieving  its  ^urpose.^ 
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strategy  for  Part  B  projects  is  to  address  the  needs  of  the  Indian 
coimaunity  by  ^quiring  local  Indian  conrounity  support.    Because  both 
Indian  coinmun^y  and  school  system  personnel  are  involved  in  most  pro-» 
Jects  from  the  needs  assessment  through  the  final  evaluation,  the  entife ' 
project  develops  as  a  venture  which  is  based  on  coordination' of  effort 
to  achieve  -a  specif ic'goal. 

Program  Scope  And  Effectiveness  .       '  . 

During  the  fiscal  year  1976,  the  Office  of  Education  received  609 
applications  to  support  planning,  pilot,  and.  demonstration  projects; 
132  applicants,, received  awards.    The  approved  projects  dealt  with 
the  development  of  bilingual/bicultral  programs,  instructional 
materials  and  media  centers,  compensafory  education,  cultural^nrich- 
ment,  dropout  prevention.,  and  vocational  training.     In  addition,  104 
fellowships  were  awarded  in  the  areas  of  medicine,  las^  business, 
forestry  engineering,  and  related  areas.* 

As  contrasted  wlxh  the  FY  7^proJect  awards  of  ^32,  136  and-  146         ^.  <  ' 
#irt.B  project  , awards  were  made  in  FY  74  and  FY  75.    The  growth  in 
'the  nujaber  of  projects  during  the  short  period  of  operation  is  an 
indication  of  acce^tanc>  by  the  Indian  community  of  the  intent  of 
Part  B  of  the  Act.  ^  v  ,  -/ 

li^  general,  most  funded  districts'  projects  reflected  the  special 
#lucational  needs  of  the  iocal  copnunities!    A  majority  of  the  grantees  . 
under* Part  B  designed  their  projects  to  attempt  to  me^t  the  most  compelling 
of  these  need^:    Based  on  rathe/^sparse  clata;  the  most  effective  projects' 
are  those  which  invest  the  largest  dollar  amounts  on  special  staff  - 
professional,  paraprofessional, -and  non-professional.    The  most  effective  , 
staff  members  appear  to  be  those  who  have  special  abilities  to  perform 
successfully  in  areas  that  address  the  special  needs  of  Indian  studenta,  ^ 
and  who  have  the  necessary  qualities  of  awareness  and  sensitivity  to 
Indian  students.  .  . 

-This  program 'has  been  in  operation  for  only  a  short  time^  and  no 
definitive  measures  of  its  effectiveness  are  available  at  present. 

Ongoing  and  Plannned  Evaluation  Studies  , 

No  evaluation  stud^j^'  are  currently  planned  for  this  program. 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data  ^  '  C 

Program  Review  Materials 

Prograjn  Audita        ^  -  '  .  ' 
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ANNUAL  'teVALUATION  REPORT  'ON 
.   EDUCATION  PI^teRAMS 


Program  WAme  •     /  '  \ 

Special  Programs  Relating  to  Adult  Education  for  Indians 

Legislation  ,  ^    .  Expiration  Date 

Indian  Education  Act  of  1972        .  July  1,^.1978 

P.L.  92-318,  Part  C        >  *    *  • 


HISTORY 

YEAR 
% 

-AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

*    FY  73  • 

$  5,000,000 

$  500,000 

* 

FY  74 

'8,000,000 

3,000,D00 

FY  75 

8,000,000 

3,000,000 

FY  76 

8,000,000 

,  4,000,000 

•  * 

FY  77 

8,000,000 

4,000  ,000 

Progreun  Goals  and^  Objectives  ,  ^ . 

The  statues  indicates  that  the  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide 
assistance  to  State  ajid  local  educational  agencies'  and  to  Indian 
, tribes,  institutions,  and  or^^izations  to  support  planning,  pilot, 
emd  ^^roonstration  projects  serving  adult  Indians.     Such  programs 
include  {1>  those  which  ena'ble  participants  to  obtain  high  school 
diplomas,  improve  their ' communication  skills,  and  participate  in 
career  development  activities,   (^2)  research  amd  development  programs 
to  create  njore  innovative  an|l  effective  techniques  for  ac^iieving  the 
literary  and  high  school  e<^ffvalency  goals;    (3)  surveys  and  evalua- 
tions to  define  agcarat^iy  the  extent  of  the  "problems  of  illiteracy 
and  of  failure  to  complete  high  school  aittong  adults  on  Indian  ijeserva 
tions;  dissemination  of  information  C9pcferning  educational  programs, 
services  and  resources  available  to  Indian  ^adults j  and  (4)' to 
encourage ' the  dissemination  of  information  and  materials  relating  to 
and  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of    education  programs  which 
may  offer  educational  opportunities  to  Indian  adults.   -  ^ 

The  long  Mnge  goal  of  Part  C  of  the  Indian  Education ^Act  is  to 
eliminate  illit^eracy  among  Indian  adults  by  providing  high  school 
equivalency 'diploma  trailing  to  30%  of  the  adult  Indian  poluation 
between  the  ages  of  20  aiTd|5^  by  1981  and  to  have  served  validated  \ 
flipdels  in  basic  literacy  and  GED  training  available  for  installation 
as  service  programs.  '  • 

^nte  .shorter  range  goals  or  inmediate  c^jpectives  of  the  program^are: 

1.     To  increase  the  number  of  high  school,  equivalency 
»        diploma  (GED)  graduates  and  enrollment  in  contii^uing 

education  programs  through  the  use  of  .culturally  relevant 
i^terials. 

.  52b  '  - 


2.  To  develop,  test^  and  implement  innovative  and 
effective  educational  models  and  teaching  strategies 
for  achieving  lilieracy  and  high  school  equivalency. 
To  meet  this  objective*,  projects  will  be>  funded  in 
such  areas  as  curriculuiji  development,  teaching 
techniques/  and  adult  equivalency  testing.     Areas  of 
high  relevancy  to  Indian  communities,   such  as  legal 
education,   consumer  education  and  vocational  counseling 
and  education  will  be  used  as  course  contfent  to  develop 
adult  basic<-«ducation  programs. 

3.  To  coordinate  with  adult  "education  and  GED  programs 
administered  by  other  Federal  agencies'. 

Program  Operations 

Upon  receipt  of  applications,   grants  are  'made  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies,   Indian  tribes/  institutions,  and  organizations 
The  projects  are  designed  ^|  plan  for,   test  and  demonstrate  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  for  adult  education  for  Indians.     The  projects 
are  intended  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  • 
prograins^wfiich  are  designed  tp  provide  basic  literacy  opportunities 
to  all  -Indian  ackil'ts  to  qualify  them  fqr  high  school  equivalenq^^ 
certificates  in  the  shortest  period  of  time.     Federally  supported 
elemen'hary  and  secondary  schools  are  not  eligible  to  ^receive  grants 
^or  adult  Indian  programs.  ,  ' 


Program.  Scope  and  Effectiveness 


During  fiscal  year  1976,  ^^e  Office  of  Education  received  138 
aoDlications  to  support  planning,  pilot,   and  demonstration  projects. 
61  ^ applicants,  received  grant  awards.     In  general,  applications  consis 
ted  of  proposed  pilots  and  demonstration  projects  designed  to 
improve  the  employment  and  educational  opportunities  of  adult  .Indians 

As  contrasted  with  FY  ,76  project  awards,   42  and  53  Part  C  project 
awards,  were  made  in  FY  74  and  FY  75. 

While  many  influences  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  growth  ih 
at/ards,   two  major  factors,   closely  related  to  the  language  and  intent 
of  the  kctr  should  be  considered. 

One  contributing  factor  is  the  Title  IV  definition  of  Indian.  Under 
this  definition,   Indians   (such  as  urban^,.^ 'terminated  and  State 
recognized  Indians)  who^were  formerly  ineligible  to  participate  in 
Bureau  of  fpdian  Affairs  programs  can  be  served  under  the  provisions 
of  Title  IV.     Thus,   school  district  administrators  and  members  of,^ — 
the  'Indian  community  may  view  Title  IV  fuKding  as  a  highly  desirable 
means  of  ipeeting  the  special  needs  of  Indian  students.     As  a  tesult 
of  this  attitude,   school,  administrators  may  attempt  to  aerve  as 
many  Indians  as  possible  and  search  for  those  who  qualify  to  be 
served  under  the  Act.     Parents  and  children  who  are  Indian,  but 
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cannot  qualify  for  'tribal  enrollment  or  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
benefits  because  they  do  not  meet  blood  quantum- requirements ,  have^ 
recognized  a  source  of  ,educational  support  and  have  claimed  their 
-   Indian  identity  in  order  to  participate  in  the  *ritle  IV  program. 

•  Another  factor  is  ^at  the  structure  of\ Indian  culture  is  so  diyerse 
that  extensive  fuhdij^  problems  .are  ^created  By  the  inability  to' 

.generalize  effective  educational  practices  to  the^  overall  Indian 
conmxirtity.     Xhere  are  467  recognized  Indian  tribes  and  ba^nc^s ,  many 
of  ^honv  have  ^tirely  dxMerent  cultural  patterns^  For  example,  an 
effective  education  practice  for  the  Northern  Che>^nn^  or  one  of  the 
other  Northern  plains  tribes  may  require  extensive  modification  to 
work  effectively  for  the  Ltuabees  in  the  East. 

This  program  has  been  in^operation  for  only  a  short  time  and 

definitive  measures  of  its 'effectiveness  are  unavailable  at  present. 

V.  ^      •  > 

-» 

\    Ongoing  and  Plaoned  Evaluation  Studies 

•   No  evaluation  studies  are  currently  planned  for  this  program. 

*^  Sources  of  Evaluation  Data  ^  v  • 

^  *  .  • 

Program  Review  Materials  '  * 

Program  Audits 


I 


'  ■        ■-  y. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
EDUCAtlON  PROGRAMS 


Program  Nam# 

Educati 
P  rogr am 

4 

Legis la  t  ion 


o  n  f  ^ 


the  Use  of    th^  Metrip  System  of  Measurement 

■  ■   '» 


P.L.  93-380,  Title  IV, 
Part   C,   Sec.  A03 


Expi  ration  Date 
September   30,    19  7  8 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1975 
1§76 
1977 


AUTHORIZATION 

$  -0- 
10  ,000,000 
10,000,000  . 


APPROPRIATION 

$  -0- 

2,090  ,(500 
2,a90,000 


Program  Goals   and   Objectives  '  ♦ 

T^Jie  Act  ffit^tes    t-hat    the   progr  am '  s'  pur  pos  e   is    to   encourage  eduta- 
tional  agenci'es   and   institutions    to   prepare  students   to  use  the 
metric  system   o f -.me as u r emen t   as   part   of    the   regular  educational 
program.     The  Regulations    for   this   program  S/tate  its   goals  as 
follows:      1)   To  identify,    assess,   and   disseminate   information  bn 
metric  education  currixula  as  well  as  provide  support    for  the 

development  of  mfetric   education  curri^Aa  in  elementary  ami 'secondary 
schools,   institutions   of   higHer   educ^^^n,   and  State  education  ^ 
agencies;    2)   To  prepare   teachers    to   teach    the  use   of    the  revised 
metric  system  of  measurement   on  an  interdisciplinary  basis;  an.d 
3)   To  develop   and   disseminate  curricula  materials   and   practices  for 
special  learner  iiopulations  .  * 

Program  Operations 

J 

This   program  solicits   proposals   for  grants   a nd / co n t r a c t s    for  the 
following   activities:      1)  .inservice   and/or  preservice    training  of 
teachers;    2)    state-   and  multi-state  metric  educational  planning; 
•3)    mobile  metric   education;    A)    development   and  dissemination  of 
materials';    5)    mass   media  development;    and   6)    School-based  in_ter^ 
disciplinary   projects  with   a   concurrent    training  of   parents  and 
other   adults   from   the   general  population.  ^ 

Program  Scop_e  ^  « 

Five  contracts  and  72  grapts  hAve  been  awarded  by  this  program  as  of 
this.*  da te  . 

The   tar:^ftt   populations  ^or   the  Programs'    thrusts   are:  Native 
Americans,    bilingual,    the  elderly,   handicapped   and   correctional  ^ 
students  *as.^ell  as^  teachen;,,    teacher    trainers,    psrents   and  other 
adults    from  the  general  population. 
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•  V 

Program  E f f ec t tv enes $   and  Progress 

It  will   take   at    least   a  year   of    funded  project   operation  before 
any  hard  data   can  be  obtained   concerning    the   effectiveness   of  the 
program.      The   program  has   published  guidelines    in   the  Federal 
'Regis  ter.  ' 

\ 

Ongoing  and  Planning  Evaluation  Studies 

The  Program  Is   currently   considering    the  most  cost  effeetlvl" 
strategy    for   obtaining   overall   prograra  eval*iation  information. 

Sources   of   Evaluation  Data 

Project  Monitoring   and   project   ope  r  a  t  ijjn  a  1  assessments. 
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annu/l  evafuatiqn  report  on 
'educatKn  programs 


Program  Name 

XJifted  and  Talented 

Legia la tl on 

EdWaclon  Amendments  of  1974> 
.     Section  404 


Expiration  Date 
June  30»  1978 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR  authorization'  APPROPRIATION 

1975-  Commissioner's   S&E  $  50,000 

1976  $12,250,000  2,560,000 

1977  12,250,000  2,560,000 


Program  Goals   and  Objectives 

The  Act^in^icStes  that  the  purposje  **f  this  progrjim  id 
educational  services  to  gifted  and  ta-3rented  children, 
regulations   specify   the  following  objectives. 


to  pifevide 
The  program 


A. 


B. 


The   development   and  dis  semina>,ti  on   to   the  public  of 
information  p er t aining  ^to   tfie  education  of  gifted 
talentedchildrenandyouth.        ,  , 


and 


Grants    to  State  and   local   educational   agencies  for 
,the   planning^   developmetit,   operation,    and  improve- 
ment   of   programs,  and  projects   designed   to  meet  the 
special   educational  needs   of    the  gifted  and  talented 
a t" t he* pr es choo 1 ,   elementary   and  secondary  school 
levels .  '  ^ 


Grants  to  State  edutfttion  agerfcies 
personnel  engagbd,  or  preparing  to 
ting  the  gifted\and  talented  or  as 
such • persons 


for  training 
ert^age,    in  educa- 
supervisors  of 


E. 


Grants    to   In^t i  t u t i ons  /o f   higher  e^ducation  or  other 
appropriate  nDnprof i t  >agenc i es    for   training  leader- 
ship personnel  (including  internships)    in   the  p'duca- 
tion  of    the  gi^ed   and    talented.        ^  ^ 

Contract^  with  public  and   private  agencies   for  the 
establishmfiii^  and  ojperation  of  model  4)rojects  for 
the   i  d  e  n  ^ff  i  c  a  t  i  o  n  and   education  of    the  gifted  and« 
talente<{. 
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ProRraa  Operations 

This  grant  program '  opera  t  es  with  discretionary  funds  only,  i.e.,.  no 
State  plans  or  formi>las   are  required. 

Fund  recipients  are  expected  to  conduct  a  compreiiensive  on 
evaluation  as  well  as   a   final   evaluation  of    the  program  or 

Program  Scope 

The   following  activities  were  supported   through  FY   76  expenditures: 

A.  One   contract  was   awarded   for    the  development   and  ^ 
^i^Jdi8  3  emination  of'information  pertaining   to   the  educa- 

ti  onofgiftedandtalentedyouth. 

B.  Twenty -five  grants   to  Spates   and  18  grants    to  locaT' 
education  agencies  were  awarded  for   the  planning, 
development,   operation  and   implementation  of  p^rograms 
and   projects   designed    to  meet    the^special   needs  of 

'    gifted  and,  talerfted   children.  ^ 


-going 
project. 


C.  Approximately   50%  of    the  awafds    to  State  Departments 
of  Education  i^clujle  project   components   for   the  pre- 
service  and   i ns e r vi c e   t r ai n i ng  of   educators   of  the 
gifted  and   ta  lend  ted^,  or  supervisors   of   such  persons. 

D.  '  Three  grants  were  awarded   to  institutions   of  higher 

education  'for   training  leadership  personnel  (including 
interships)    in   the   education  of    the  gifted, and  talented. 

E.  Six   contracts  were  awarded   to  public  and  private  ^ 
agencies   for   the  establishment   and  operation  of  model 
projects   for   the  identification  and   education  of 
giftedandtalent'ed  youth.  *  * 

Program  Ef  f  ej^t  iveness   and  Progress 

No  t>rogram  effectiveness  data   currently   exists,    in^.S'much  as  the 
program  is   in  its   first  yeat  of  funding. 

Ongoing  and  Planned   E,valuation  Studies 

No  agency   evaluation  is   currently   planned  for   this  program. 
Sources   of   Evaluation  Data  ' 

Individual  project  evalution  is  'required  by  the  pro*gram  regulations 
These  evaluations  together  with  periodic  program  reports  will  serve 
as   a^data  source  for  determining  program  effectiveness   and  progress 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


>  - 


Proj^ram  Nfune : 

Commiinity  Education 

Legislation:  ^Expitation  Date: 

Education  Amendments  of  1974,  June  30,  1978 

-  P. L. -93-380,  Section, 405 

FUNDING  HISTORV  YEAR  AUTHORIZATION  "APPROPRIATION 

^  '  ~  ^  ~ 

1975  -0-  -0- 

l  '    1976  .        $  17.000,000  $  3,553,000 

^'  1977  17,000,000  3,553,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  goals ^ of  the ' community  education  prqeram  as  defined  by  the 
Act  and  reiterated   in  the  regulations  ar^  to  meet>*  the  unique 
^needs  of  sjtiy  coramunity  by: 

4  » 

1.  promoting  greater  utilization  of  public  education  •  * 
facilities  through  an  extension  (jf  school  buildings; 


2.  ^providing  educational,  recreational,  cultural,  and 
other  related  community  services  in  accordance  with  the 
needs,  in^acests,  and  conc'erns  of  the  'community; 

3.  promo^Rg  interagency  cooperation  thereby  saving 
«oney  that  results  from  costly  duplication  of  effort. 


Program- Operations ; 

Di.scretionary  competitive  grants  were  made  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  to  pay  the  FederM  share  ^of  the  cost  of 
planning,  establishing,  expanding,  andTor . operating  community 
education  programs.     In  addition,  funds  were  made  available  , 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  to  develop  and  establish 
or  to  expand  programs  which  wi^l  train  persons  to  plan  and 
operate  commionity  education  programs.     Other  components  were 
the  establishment  of  a  clearinghouse  to  disseminate  information 
and  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  tov  each  community 
education  program  as  needed.  ^     '    /  ' 

Of  the  grant  funds  ^propriated  under  the^  Ac£,  $1.5  million 
was  made  available  to  State  education  agencies,  $1.5  million 
■  to  local  educational 'agencies ,  and  $425,000  to  institutions 
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of  hl^er  education',    Local  pro-am  grant  recipients  received  different 
Federal  shares  base^  upon  the  status  of  their 'pro^am.    The  ^iederal 
share  is;        .  • 

'  *  / 

*     .-'80  percentutn  of  a  pi^ogram  to  establish  a  new  community 

*  education  program 


2 


65  percentum  of  a  program  to  expand  or  improve  a 
community  education  program 


percentum  of  a  program^  to  maintain  or  carry  out  § 
comnunity  education  program 


\3 


Prograa  Scope;    ^  ^  *  ^ 

93  g;rant8  havfe  been  awarded  in  Fiscal  Year  L9t76:    •  '  - 

Institution  Amount  of  .  '  No.  of  ^ 

J   •  Appropriation  Grants  *'  ^ 


LEA  $  1,564,000  4A> 

SEA      '  .1,56A,000'  32  • 

IHE  425,000  13 

Though  authorized,  no  funds  were .appropriated  for  this  program  in  FY  75. 
The  saiae  breakdown  for  grant  awards  is  anticipated  for  Fiscal  Year  1977, 

dagoinft  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

The  "Act"  mandates  the*Cotounity  Education  Advis^ory  Coi^cil  to  "present  '  ^ 
to  Congress  a  "cpmplete  and  thorough  evaluation  of  the  programs  and  operation" 
of  the  CofliAunity  Edu<lBt'ion  Program, 

T<v  fulfill  this  mandate,  the  Community  Education  Program  i6  providing  . 
OPBE  with  funds  to  support  a  contract  to  perform  such  an  evaluation. 
It* is  anticipatfed  that  the  cohtract  will  be  awarded  in  the  Spring  of 

1977. for  a  duration  of  about  10  months.    The  final  report  would  be  ^  / 

/presented  to  Xongress  in  the  Spring  of  1978  wheirtenewal  of  authorizing  *  i 

legislation  will  be  considered.  '  '  " 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  ^ 

None  exist  at  this  time. 
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^-EDUCfAfiON  ^OGRAMS 

•         »  •  A* 


2 r pgr aft  N^tte  ^ 


*  r  ♦  - 


Women's  Educational   Equity  Program 
Legiglfa t i on     -  »        .  Expiration  Date 


'       .Bdudatipn  Amertdments   of   197^,  June  30,  1978 

,    ?A.    93-380  ,   Secticn  ^08^ 

l^f TENDING  HISTORY  \       '     YEAR  AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 

.  .                *       .                  ,'1975            $    .  -0-  .  $       -0-  ^ 

•  €^                           '  :            7,          30,000,000  '        ^      6^270  ,000 

'30,000,0^  7,  270,000 

>       Progj^am  Goa  1  s  ^  ^nd'^Ob  1  e c  t^TCs 

In  accor^^anee  with  ffie-Act',  the  purpose  gf'the  program  is  t9  provide 
educational   equity   fr>r  women'  in   the  United  States. 


■V 


^he  ^-fi^gram  def ines'^itte-goals   as:  t 


,  A)   The   el  im iti a t  i o n         d  i  $  c  r  iflSbfi  tion"  on   the  basis  of 
^  s6x  an*d  of    thpae  elements  ofVaex  role  stiereotyping 

^  and   sex   roie  s^ci  ^li  zation  in-  ediuca^ional  ^institu- 

•    'tions,    progtams,    and   curricula  which  prevent  full 
^   oand   fair  participation  by  women   in  educati^hal  pro- 
^  \"    grams   and   in  America^  s  6  c  i  e  t  y* '  gen^fral  ly  .  ^ 

^  B)   The  -ach  i  ev  em^en  t  of   r  es,pons  1  venes  s  by   educat^ional  i 
\  '  •  ins  t  i  ttt  t  i^ns  ,    programs,    curricula',  po'li  cy  maker  s  , 

administrators',    i*n^  t  r  uc  t-or  s  ,    and  other  pers<?frnel 
,  to*  the  needs,    interes  ts  ,  *  And    con^r  ns  o  f  ^women 

aris  ing-^r  oin  inequita4)le   educational  policies  ajid- 
prac  t  i  c^s .     ^       ^  ^ 
,  .    ,      r         •  '  •      "  ^  •      "     '  • 

g^Htee   strategies   to   Implement       es  e  goals   ar  e  :  . 

>  Systematic   ehafige  by   eliminating  Hipse  elemetits 

,  of  s-ex  role  stereotyping  and*  sex  role  sociarliza- 

tion'whioh  s  epar'a  te  ly  ,   and  more  importantly, 
tbgether  and  over'"rtiroe   limit >  the  aspirations,  * 
*'eXperienceS^an<l  option^   of  women!' 

•   '        .    B^^^-ttwti  tu  t  ional   change   through   the  elimin-ation 
.   •      q.f  d  is/:  r  imina  tor  y  pra^ctices   and   pol^icie^  in 
^  -  ^  — ^educ at ioial;  agencies  ,    organizations,    and  prograpQs 

^»  '      •    ,       •     vhich  may  be  contrary   to  Federal   st^atutes,  execu-, 
tive.  orders  ,.^and   r'^guXations  . 

'9:-."'  ^       '  '  ,  /  535    •         ■  : 
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C)   Supplementary  activities   for  indiyidualfe  thq|Tigh 
special  educational  opportunities  and  s^upport 
services .  *  -  ^  .  * 

FrogVam  Ppera^tions^  '         ^  '  ' 

The  program  may  receive  applications   or  proposals  .from  any  public 
agency  >' pr ivat e-  nonpro f i t  organization,    or  individual.      They  are    -   ^  ^ 
*  reviewed  by«  panels  which  are  broadly   repnesentative*  of   the  concernc* 
of    the  prograjn.     The  mos.t  highly   rate'd  appli  cat  ions  'are  funded, 
within  the  mandated   requirements  both   for  appropriate  geographical 
dls tribxit i on  and  for  j^rojects   at  all   levels   of   education,  "as  well' 
as    thft.  regulatory   r  e^iju  i  r  emen  t    for   projects  which  collectively  ^ 
represent   t*Q||^ie  exrt?ent  possible  the  diver«e  needs  and  cor^cerns-  iti, 
educaCtional  ^|p»i  ty   for  wom6n.      Th-is  program,   under   the  Cpmmlssionet' s. 
api^roVal,         entirely  discretionary/ 

Program  Scope  * 

67  grant  .arid  4,  major  contracts  were  funded  in  FY*  '76. 
$kid  estimated   23  projects  will  be   continued   and   70,  new 
Th%  .program^  aims  at  both  children  ^d- adults,^  bot;h  women  and  men; 
etbp^c,    riBg^ional ,  -^s oci oe conomi  c  g^roups;    educational  personnel  ils 
well   as  pa-ren^t«,    students,    and   con  ce  r  ned  *  ci  t  i  z  ens  .      *  ^ 

Program  Effectiveness  'arig  Progress  »  ^ 


In*  FY  '77 
awards  made. 


Regulations  were  published  oxi 
reflect  hew -pr i ori t i es  for  FY 
tion  on  effectiveness  will  be 


February   12,    1976,^    '^Amendments  to 
W7)are  being  developed.      No  informa- 
avaiiable*  for  at   leasff'tra' y  ear  .         .  > 


OngodtaiMti II (1  n  in"e<i  Eval uat'ioa  Studies 

 ^—^^    ~  .v"^^  • 

TbeAdvisory  Council  on  Women's  Educational  Programs   has   a  mandated 
respptislbili  ty   to  evaluate   programs  and   projects.     At   this  time, 
there  are  no^Bt^her  plans   fbr  such  evaluation.    .Th^ere  is  |i  cc(r(tjract  , 
to  develop  measurement   i  ns  t  r4men't*s   and   to  do  ^  r  epr  es  en  t  a  t  i'vef^O^a^  • 
studies  needeM   to  assess  pr ogram^fe  tra.tegies ^ 

Qf  Evaluatloq  Data'  "  .  ^  - 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  RpPORT  ON 
f  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 

Arts  Education , 
L'egislatioa 

P.L.    a3-380,   Section  409 


Expiration  Date 
June  30,  1978 


FUNCriNG  H-I STORY 


YEAR  . 

1975 
19  7  6 

1977 


Program  Goals   and  Objectives  4 


AUTHORIZATION 


-0- 

N^o  t  "'Tess. 


than 


7^0,000 
Ipss  tha-n 
l,Q00 


I 


APPROPRlATrON 


$  750,000 
$  1,750,000 
♦ 


The   legislatirva  intent   for    this   program  Hs    th&t   it   encourages  and 
alssi^t   State  ^nd   local   education  *a g eac i '  t o   establish  programs  in 
whi'^ch   the  ajfts   are   aa  integral  part   of  elementary  arr^  secondary 
s chool" pro  grams .     The  program  purpose,  in 
pub  lished  Sre^Vl^t  ions  ,    is  to:. 


aiT^ 

accorJViKie  with 


the 


(1) 


(2) 


P) 


f  (A) 


Encourage 
aesthetic 


the  development, 
awareness  ^,n  the 


tn  s  tudents , 
arts; 


of  an 


F,ost6r  s  elf-ac  tuali  zat-inyti  a*nd  the  development  - 
o  f  *  c  ommuni  ca  t  i  ve  sljiills  through  movement,  sound 
visual   images,   and  verbal  usage; 


Ifivolve  each  st ttct^n t   in  each^chool   covered  hy 
the   a  pp^l  i  c  a  t;i.on  in  enjoyment^  undeytanding, 
creation,    and   evaluation  o^'and'partici^ation 
in,^  --^-^  ^ 


the 


Address    the  spectrum  of   art   forms,    inclAiding  at 
least   da  nee,  'm*us  ic,    drama,    and   th%  visual  arts; 

'(5)    IrviegJtte    these*  art   forms   Tnto    the   regular  educa- 
tional p r og ram  as   d^istinguished   from  treating 
themNpft*in  'cKt^ta-»curricular   or   peripheral  bas^; 
ah4 

(6)    Infuse/the  arts  into   the  curriculum   to   enhance  and- 
i m p/fov e   the  quaJiity  »o«f   aesthetic   edudation  offered, 
and  %xpand   the  us^e  of   the  arts    for   cogniti.ve  and 
affective   learning  experilwice.  / 


>er!c 
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Progra»  Operations  «^ 

~       i*  ,  ♦ 

Grants  are  awarded  to  S^ate  and  lo^.a'l^v^duca'tional  agencies  on  a  * 
competitive  basis.  The  Jolj^n  F.  Kennedy  Cent-er  for  the  Performing 
Arts   through  the  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,   a^^ists  with  thf  .  • 

revieWof  proposals  and  prd^ides   a  varie'ty  of  forms  of  technical 
Assistatice  to  grant  r  ecipi  dtjts .  -  ♦  .  ^' 

Projects   funded   tend  to 'comi iaie       variety  of  activities  designe^d 
^to  iategrate  an  appreciation  Qf   the  arts  With  educational  practices. 
These  activities   focus   on  s'tudents   as  well  as   on  teachers  (e.-g. 
through  train-In  g  progr  ams  )  ,  and  other  education  practitioners    te  .  g  .' 
through  State  and  local  Conferences). 

Program  Scope  ^^^^  ^  " 

The  program  use^  sotte  Salary  and  Expense  monies   tti  ^^975  to  conduct 
regional  conferences  and  wdiskshops,   and   to  assist  states   tn  planning 
fo-r  arts   educational  progf^ams^     Ruled  and  reguj^tijns  i^re  published 
iA  April  1976  and  grants  |/ere  awarde<}   for  the  first  time  under  thi^* 
program  in  July  1976  to  S9\r  eci  pi  en  ts  :     41  S  ta  te  ^iJepar  tments  .of  ^ 
Education,   one  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  ag-ency,    three  Ttust  Territor- 
ies,  and  44  local  education  .^agencies  in  31  States.     Awards  ranged 
from  ^2,X)00  'to  $10,000*  each.     At  the  State  level,  pi:ojects  funded 
included  a  combination  of   activities  such  as  minirgrants  programs  . 
for  Xocal  school  districts,,;  statewid'e  conferences  W  jsromote  the 
concept  of  arts  in  education,  state-wide  teacher  training  activities, 
an4  publication'  of  newslettersv      Local  educational  p.rojects  funded 
were  designed   to  impact  upon  d^e  school  as  well  as>  on  a  ni>m^jer  of 
schools',    and  included  many  of'  the  sdme  activities.     Other  «a\:  tivi  tie« 
designed   to  operate  at  the-schoal  level,   such  as   artists^ih  resi- 
dence programs,  were  also  include<^in  LEA  plans  ^  ^ 

In  the  'fall  of   1976'  CongreS.s   appropriates!  an  additi'onal  $1  million 
under  the  program,   over  and,  abo  veVi  7  50  ,  OOa  for  FY   77  grants   to  State 
and   local  education  agencies.    »  This  additional  $1  mill'ion  was 
provided  s  pec  i  f  i  calmly   for:^    the  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  ($750,000),- 
and   the  National  Commi  tteeVArts    for  the.  Handicapped  ($250,000). 

Program  Effectiveness   aftd , Progress 

Interim  and  Final  Reports  on  pro'j^ts  are  due  December  30  and 
June  30,  respectively.  State'AAE  Committee  Reports  arfe  filed 
annually .  ^  *  • 

■  ■  k  ^  ^  •  ..^  , 

'  Ongofng  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

^  r  ^  '      •  ' 

'None. 

Source  of . Evaluation  Studies  #  ,    ^  , 

None  ^  I 

.  c:    o  . 
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ANlfUAt   EVALUATION  'REPORT  ON 
apUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Progra.m  Han^e 

-  •  Consum^  Educatit 
Legl'S  la  tloif 


Explreatlon  D^te 


Elementary   and  Secondary   E'duc^-     *  June  30,  1978 
tidn  Act,    P.L.    92-318  {as^ 
amended,  by  P  ..L  .    9  3-3'80)  '  ^ 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

19  7  7 
19  78 


Program  Goals   and  Oblectlves 


AUtHORIZATION 

$  15,000,^00 
.^15,000,000 


APPROPRIATION 


$. 3  ,  135,000 
3,  135,000 


The  Regulations  "and   the  Act   specitffy   the^  goals   of    this   program  as 
follows:  r  ^ 

•  Xo   provide^  eonsumer's    education   to   the  public,  procure-^ 
ment   contracts  will  be   ss.uect  'for   the  purpose  of   i d edi- 
fying,^as^ess  in  g,    and   dissemi*nating   i-n formation  on^  ^ 
existii^ig  cVrricula   in   consumer  *s   edu'cation;    ar\0  to 

'  establish'  resource   centers  whfch  will   provixie  technical 
-   "assistance,  .irKf o rmation,    a nd^  short-term   training  to^ 
^      agencies,  'ixist  iXu  t  i  ons   a"h3  commu-ni  ty   groups    in    the  "  * 

carryon  of    consumers   education   pre^^^^.      Grants  will 
be   issued   for    the  purpose   of   p  1  ann  i  ng  ,  ^*%»  tb  a  1  i  sh  i  n  g  , 
•    * 'expifndi  ng  ,    and/or   improving  model   c^ommun  i  ty  -edu  ca  t  i  on  ^ 
programs   in   co'isume rs '    education  whic^  are  designed  €o 

'provide   consud^rs*    education    to    the   general   public  in 
one   o'r  more   coummn  i  t  i  e>^.  *  ^Grants   may   also  be  issed 
for   the   purpose  of   providing   short-ter/i  preservic^* 
or    inservice   training   f o r  \t ea ch e r s   and  other  educa- 

4tiqnal  and   non- educati ona*  personnel   at    the  elementary 
and   secondary  school   level3    and   in   consumers'  educa- 
tion programs   in  communities. 

*  > 

Program  Operations 

*- 

The  program  operates  with  discretionary  funds  which  are  used  to 
^'support   selected   proposals    following,  a   panel   review.      Ther«  are 

no   restrictiotis*  as    to   th6  geographical  d  i  s  t  r  i  bu  t  i  on   of  funds^. 

ProjecC*s   are  designe'd   to  prepare  .consumers   f  or  par ti  cipation  in 
•the  marketplace  by   imparting   the  understanding,    attitudes,  and 
'skills  wl'ich  will  enable  perscrns  *to  inake  rational  and  intelligent 
t  consumer  decisions   in   the  ligl>t  of. their  p.er8onal  values,  their 

recognition  of  marketplace   alternatices   and  social,    economic,  and 

ecological  considerations.^         -  * 

•    .   -\  539      _       :..   ^  . 
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The  targe  t*  pdpulati  ons  are  id  en  t;  i  f  i^d  as^.  follows:  (l)  bilinguaL/ 
*(2)   elderly,    (3)"  Irrdian ,    (4)   handicapped,    and    (5)  correctional. 

Program  S<oi>e  ^  ^  i 


•4^  §#Mtr«>  aa4  7   pMcucem«42t  ccxAt^racts  kave*  been  awarded  by  this 

^pro^r^m-  in  fV  1976,      The  66  projects   are  located  in  33  States   and  *^  . 

are  engaged   in  a  variety  of  activities   designed    to  br ing] cortsumer  ^ 
education  to  '-diverse  population  groups.     Just  over  >alf   cf   the  i|rant 
recipients  ^re  traditional   educational  ^genci^s         local  school  systems. 

'State  agencies,    InsTitutions  of  h'lgher  educa^tlou,    including  community 
colleges.    \he  rest   are  public  or  private  non-profit   agej^cies  — 

*many   community  based.      There  are  projects   to  Beet   the  needs  of*low-  / 
income  people,   t^^oth  urban   and   rural;    to  work  with   the   elderly   in  J 

^sev^ral  settings;    to  bring   consumer  education   to  groupswhose  first 
^langua^e   is    Spanish,'  to  ^iative  Americans   on  and  off  reservations', 
and   to   trade  unionists.  *  *.  ^  '  ' 

Over   1,000 ^teachers    and  people   in  k^/  educational   leacNrship  posi- 
tions w^ll  have   received  trainiirg  on   consume"V  education   topics-  ranging  » 
.'from   effective   family  budgeting  all   the  way   fro  ^  ways   of  jU,dgin4B|f 
advertising  ^and   promotional  t^chniqu^s   designed   tcJ  trap. the  unwary. 
In  communi^   an^  other   non-pfofit  agencies,    the  stress   is   placed  upon 
ove'r   1,200  service  providers  with   training   apd  dev*^lopm^en t   activities  .  , 

designed   to   ioiprove  ^tfiei  r   consumer   educational   effee^'i'vene&s  with 
regard   to  specific   target   groups,  such   as   the  elderly,  handicapped, 
and   low  incom^    rural  and   urban  popu  rations  .      The   tocus  'upon  J,ns  t i  tu- 
tional  capacity   bui     ing  activities   is   evj.denced  In  aJLmost  'all 
projects   by /the  direct  jpaphasis  on  the  service  provider  rat-her  th-a^ 
tne  individual  consumer.  i        •  .  •  , 

The  seven  procurement  contracts   have*  provided  y«luable  i nf oYtM 1 1  on. 

on  broad  areas  of'  ne^fc  previously  not  thoughtfully  c^^r^fully  ^ 
>  examined.      By   far'  th^largest   contractlis  one   focusing  on   the      -  .   ,  '  Tl 

cntTent  of  consumer  and   economic   education  in  grades  K-12,    and  the 

extent   to  which    textbooks,    curriculum  guides',    and  other  matefials  ,  v, 

•^reflect   j^hls   analysis.      Smaller   contracts   address   ur^an  government 

and   the   consumer,    the  potential   impact   of   a  trul)^  effective^  national 

consume^r   education  effort,    and  a   paper  oa^programs   o  f  *  p  r  o  f  es  s^i  ona  1 
^repar0tion    for   consumer   educator^.      Two  manuafs   are   also  beln^ 

prepared   und'er   contract.      One   is   a  selected  consumer  educatfop 
^^bli  ogr  aphy ;   and  the  second  has    to  do  with  designing  and  Sustaining 

community   consumer  education  efforts.      The  linal   contract  yas    let         •       >  . 

to'deyelop  a  system  and  , supporting  procedi^«s   to  assess  t^e' 

aggregate*  e^fectofthe66fundedp**roject.y  « 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

-   ^.  ' 

There  were  858  applications  in  FY  76  for  a/up^iort*,  of  w^i  ch  839  wet^ 
eligible  a^)p  lications .  Of  this  latt^er  to^al,  66  were^  funded.  A  u 
'larger  number  of  applications  is  anticipated  in  FY  77  and  appr'crxi- 
nately  the  number  funded.  *  No  comment  can  be  mad'e  as  to  the^  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  sifcce  this  is  the  first  year  of  support  'of 
any  project  activities.  It  is  expected  that  the  Rules  4nd  Reguia- 
us  of   the  first  year  will  be  -used   for  the  8e%)nd  year.  \ 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

A%mall-  procurement   contract  was    Issued  which  will  assist   the  Office 
to  -define  1 1  s '  ma  t  erl  als  and  s  trategies  ^so  that  .  th^  s  taf  f   and  ,  ^ 
Indivlifual  project  di  r  ec  tors^  wl  1 1  be.  able  to, determine  the  weakness 
,  ;and  strengths   In  each  project.  / 


Sources  of  Evaluation-  Data 


None  at   (his  time. 


APP€3roiX  A 

LISTING  OF  EDUCATION  PUNNING  AND  EVALUATION  ACTIVITIES:    FY  1976 
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•  *  c 

March  18,  1977 

LISTr!:G  OF  EDUCATION  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  ACTIVITIES;  FY  1976  ,  * 
Required  by  Secftion  417(b)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  P.L.  93-380,  as  ainended 
Listing  of  Contiracts  (including  brief  description,  name  of  contractor,  and  funding  history) 


10000 
20000 

Series: 
Series: 

• 

 3 

.   .  .   .*  .10  » 

30000 

Series: 

 12 

50000 

Series: 

Education  for  the  Hsuidicapped 

• 

60000^ 

Series: 

.   .  .16 

80000 

Series: 

* 

 17 

90000 

Series: 

•  .  .  18 

9 

-This  listing  includes  all  contracts  containing  FY  19V6c_funds  plus  all  contracts  any 
part  o^  the  performance  of  which  occurred  during  FY  1976. 


-"ED"  numbers  indicate > ERIC  Recession  numbers  of  reports.     "ED's"  with  no  numbers  indicate 
that  reports  have  been  sent  to  EKIC  but  aure  not  yet  accessible  as  of  the  date  of  this  run. 

-All  funds  are/'P&E;  unless  otherwise  indicated  under  ^'Description  of  Contract." 

-FY  77  funds  shown  were  obligated  during  the  "Transition  Quarter",  July  through  September  1976. 
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Appencflx  B  -  2 

progreIs  report  on  the^'implementation  of  new.  esea'" 
title  i  evaluation  requirements 

Legislation ;  /  Expiration  Date; 


/ 


Section  161  of  Title  I. of  the/  June  30,  1978 

Elemehtary^eiid  Secondary  c 
E<3ucabion  Act  of  1965,   as  amended 

Funding  History  Ye^  Authoriyatiorf     »  Appropriatio_n* 

1975  $9,^0,000  ?1, 4ft0,000 

1976  '    9,500,000  3,250,000 ' 

1977  10, 250,000  3, 750l,OOD 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  ^  

Section  15!  of  ESEA  Title  I  lists  specific  activities  required  of 
the  Commissioner,     The  subsections  of  Section  151  can  be  summarized' 
as  follows:  ^ 

"The  Coitimissioner  shall 

(a)   provide  for  indepeniient  evaluations  which 
describe  and  measure  the  impact  of  programs  and  projects  assisted 
under  this  title  • . • 

_  (b)   develop  and  publish  standards  for  evaluation  of 

program  or  proj^t  effectiveness  ...  *        •  ' 

'  (c)  where  appropriate,   consult  with  State  agencies 
in  order  to  provide  for  jointly  sponsored  objective  evaluation 
studies  • . .  ■  '  . 

•id)   provide  to  State  educational  s^gencies,   models  for 
evaluations  of  all  prograrfs  conducted  under  this  title"-,,  which, 
shall  include  uniform  procedures  and  criteria  to  be  utilized  by 
local  educational  agencies,* as  well  as  by  the  State  agency. 

(e)  provide  such  technical  and  other  assistance  as 
may  be  necessary  to  State  educational  agencies  to  enable  them  to 
assist  local  educational  agencies  in  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  a  systematic  evaluation  of  programs  in  accordance  with  the 
models  developed  by  the  Commissioner. 


*  Subsection   (1)   of  Section  151  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of 

Education  to  expend  up  to  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  funds 

appropriated  for  the  Title*  I  program  to  carry  out  the  provisions 

of  Section  151.     For  fiscal  years  1975,.  76,  and  77,   ^5,000,000  of  the 

Section  151  appropriation  has  been  used  by  tne  Nationa^^  lostitute  of 

Ectbcation  to  conduct  their  study  mandated  by  Section  621*  of  ^Public 

Law  93-380.     The  appropriation  figures  for  USOE  reflect  that  reduction, 
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^     (f)  develop  a  system  for  the  gatherirn^and  dissemination 
of  results  of ' evaluations  and  f or^  the  identification  o^  exemplary 
f^ograms.     ,  »   -  \  ,  -  ' 

'     Subsection   (f )   of  Section  151  describes  the  models 
further  as  specifying  "objectiVe  criteria", and  outlining  techniques 
and  methodology"  for  producing  data'  wrfich  are  compa^^able  on  a 
state>/ide  and  nationwide  basis."     Subsection   (g)   requires  a 
periodic  report  on  the  activities  of  this  Section* 

'         '  -  \^  • 

The  goals  of  this  evaluation  program  follow  closeLy  the  requirements' 
of  tlie  -Sectioi^  and  the' guidance  offered  in  ^hearings  during  its 
passage  and 'the  passage  of  related , legislation   (H.R.   69).  The 
goals  can  be  stated  as  f oU.ows :  ,  '  ^  . 

(1)  to  upgrade  and  standardize  local  and  State 
evaluation  and  reporting  practices  to  yield  comparable  data 
nationwide;  .  . 

(2)  to  develop  and  ijnplement  a  system  of  evaluation 
models  as  the  structure  for^ensuring  sych  compaj:abili ty ;  .  . 

(3)  to  provide  such  technical  and  other  assistance 

a^  necessary  to  enable  States  to  adopt  -the  models,  ^nd  to     urther  , 

♦their  adoption    or  modifications  of  them  necessary: in  individual ' 

%ites    in  their*  local  school  districts; 

'(4)   to  evaluate  the  program  nationally;  and 

(5)   t^  disseminate  information  about  effective 
practices  as  identified  and  validated  through  any  of  the  above 
acJtivities.     ,  / 

f  •  .  • 

' Program  Operations  ^  .  ~     .  '  , 

A  variety  of  activities  have  |>een  undertaken  to,  fulfill  the  goals 
and  objectives  listed  above.     They  are  described  below  \inder  five 
main  categories:  *{1)   the  proposed  evaluation  system,    (2)  the 
technical  assistance  priDgram  to  >support  its  adoption,    (3)  specific 
implementation  pro'jects ,  '  (4 )  national  ev'&luations ,   and  >(5)  the 
dissemination  of  information  about  exemplary  Title  I  activities. 


(1)     The  Proposed  evaluation  system 


The  Office  of  Planning,    Budgeting',   and  Evaluation  has 
several  times  tried  to  use  data  m  State  annual  evaluation  as  a  . 
source  pf  i/if  orjnatiofa  about  program  practices  -  and  impacts   (Wargo/  et 
al. /^erican  Instftutes  for  Research,   1972).     Those  efforts  were 
frustrated  -by  the  questionable, validity  and  lack  of  comparability 
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in  the  reports,   and  ^  project  was  undertaken  in  J\ine ,   1974  to 
remedy  the  situation.  *  Specifically,   the  Contractor   (RMi  Rese'arch 
Corporation  of  Mountain  View,  California)  Has  to 

(1)  interview  policy  makers ^in  bpth  the  Executive  branch  and 
Congress  t^determine  their  information  needs; 

(2)  revi^^four  years'  worth  of  State  Annual  Evaluation  Repc51:ts 
(for  FY  71,    72,    73,    74) ; 


(3)  draw  conclusions  if  possible  aJout  the  Title  I  program; 

(4)  assess  the  degree  ^to  which  comrflbn  reporting  practices 
might  be  adopted  nationwide  to  serve  policy-malkers  *  needs; 

05).  recommend  some  suoh  practices  ;- and .  ' 

,(6)   check  the  feasibility  of  the  suggestions  with  administrators 
and  evaluators  in  a  small  sampTe  of  states.  ^ 

.  ■        •  '  \ 

This  developmental  effort  was  completed,^  and  a  project  was  begun 
tp  visit  all  States  and  territories  as  well  as  three  locaJ.  school 
districts  in  e^ch  to  discuss  the  newly  developed  prototype  system 
and  its  implications. 

ThrQughoitt  both  projects  two  advisory  groups*  have  been  relied  upon 
for' recommendations  and  feedback.     One  panel,   the  Policy  AcJyisory 
Group,   consisted  of  State  Title  I  prpgram  administrators.  State 
evaluators,  Ipcal  program  administrators,   local  evaluators,  parents, 
and  representatives  from  both  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Education  of  Disadvantaged  phildren  and  the  douncil  of  Chief  State. 
'School  Officers.       ^  '    '  ^         ^      .  ^  ^ 

The'  second  panel,   the  Research  Advisqry  Grpup,   included  nationally 
re'cognized  experts  in  the  areas  of  evaluati^rr-methodology ,   measureftiept , 
and  c#p.terion-ref erenced  tests.     They  have\  reacted  lo  plans,  suggested 
changes,   and  provided  advice  through  all  phases  of  the  work. 

'  \ 

Such^  input  has  *also  bee;i  soliciteS  from  State  local  admini^ratorg 

^urln^  th,e  'site  visits.     The  most  frequent  suggestion  from  them' has 
dealt  ^with  defihitions  of  terms  such  as  I'project"  and  "project  cost." 
Other  problems  have  been  ide'otified  regairding  testing-  schedules  and 
the  volume  of  data  reduction  recjuired  at  the.  State  level.  Changes 
have  been  made  in  the  system,  when  possible,    to  address  these 
concerns. 

The  currenti^y  proposed  evaluation  -system  has  the^  main  features  shown 
on  Table  I-     The, system  consists  of  three  evaluation  models  which  . 
can  Incorporft^e  data  from  achievements  tests  with  or  without  national 
norrrj^.     Eacb  model  compares'  the  growth  of  the  Titlfe  J  project^  children 
to  that  of  a  different  ^roup  of  children:    (a)   ip  one  case,  that 
comparison  ^roup  is  the  children  in  a  test  publisher's  norming 
^sample  who  scored  the  same  aa=  the  project  participants   (h^nce,  the- 
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^J^j(^  a4J.aM^  <J-  77  -  37 


psychological  and  ^°"^^„^XI«res  appropriate  for  use 'by  local 
Evaluation_  models  and  proce<i«res     PP    P        .^ff^^ts^  ^e  beii^ 

tTeTolT.  IITI'AI  be  ^fde^erilable  ^  t.e^ 

In  addition,   case  studies  will  be  Conducted  iTi  each  of  the  , 
communities. participating  in  the  field  test.     The^e  will  exarnine 
such  questions  as  how  needs  are  determined,  what  factors  influence  , 
whether  a  community  spends  its  Title  I  monies  oh  non- instruct lonal , 
services,   Qtc.     A  report  of  the  case  studies,   and  a  handbook 
describing  .the  models  and  reporti-ng  system  will  be  available  in^ 
Septembe;r  1977.    •        ^  ^  *  .    \        .  #      '  ' 

Various  State  and  loc^l  project  personnel  have  requested^that 
-  evaluation  models  be  developed  for  assessing  the  effects  of  early 

childhood  activities.     A  project  to  do  this  will  begin  in-spring,  19/7 
It  will  mvblve  int*erviewing  project  admlniSttrators  and  eyaluators 
v^ose  "^itle  I  activities  concentrate  9n  the  younger  children, 
formulating  some  recommendations,   and  getting  feedback  from  the 
project  people  about  the  feasibiJLity  and  usefulness  of  the 
recommended  procedures. 

A,n  effort  is  also  underway  to  Mevelop^models  for  assessing  children's 
affective  or  locio-emotional  -development-.    .Various  types  of  those    1  . 
characteristics,   measurement  instruments,   and  analysis  methods     ^  ' 
are  being  described  in  a  user-oriented  evaluation  handbook. 
Whereas  t^ie  evaluation  approach  may  vary  according  to  p2*oject  goals 
in  this  area  and  data'  reported  may  not  be  easily  aggregated  beyond 
a  tabulatibn  of  project*  attempting-versus-^achieving  such  objectives, 
the  provi'sioQ  of  advice  regarding  valid  methods  will  be  helpful  in 
upgrading  evaluation  practices.  '  - 


Table/ 1  Summary,  of  tH^  Mam  Features  o§  the^^  - 
'  .  Title  I  Evaluation  System      ,       ^  '  » 

Features^ of  'fapdel ',dg^'gped  for  regular  district:  programs  stressing 
'       -  basnc  ski'l-i^  ^ir\f  ormation  reported  cm  test  'scores,   ^ost , 
'  "       ^  '  numlperB  of'  participants  .hours  per  week  '  of  "insttuc^tiou , 
p.ajrent  aat-ivita^^s and  tiachfr  tr^amft^g  - 
'i- .LEA's/^As-«haVe\ci;i6ice  of  three  etraluation.  models 
•    v-' L^s/SEAs*  Viave  ,'<:hoice  of  basic  skill  tests    (including  • 
.*  ,(;:'rlteri'on-.*^ef^r;^*rtced)         .    ^   •     -    .  ^  -^^ 

-  t-^St  *^oi;^s/^;t5^-  converged  -to  a  .Gommort*  scale  so  th^t  ^ 
resul\:5  ^e^n  'be-  compared  an*d  agg^reijjated  •    ,  ' 

de^taile.d  but  relatively  simple  procedures  and  form^ts^ 
are  prescribed^  for  LEAs/SEAs  to  use 'in  reportipg 
re^ul'ts  • ,         \         .  *  ,  ^       •    '  ' 


Timing 


final  decisions  orr^ details*  of  models  m  winter,    t977  ^ 

-  proposed  rules  m  sj^rirTg,   1977         |  '  /  ' 

-  techni'cal  training  of  SEAs  m  'fall  of  1976  and  -continuing 

-  final  regulations  m  fall  of  1977         ^       .     :  ^  ^ 

-  LEAa  first  impl^ement  fhodels  m  school  ye'ar  1978— 79  / > 
-'first^use  of  data  m  SEA  reports  to'OE  m  November,  1979 

Respons'lbil ities  -  k  -    '  \  *  ^ 

LEAS  '  .  .  '    •  '- 

-  choose  e'valu^i(^^mod_ef  and  4:esf  instrument  • 

'    -  purchase  tests  and  arlrange  for  l^estmg  and  othei*.data  ' 
collection  ^  *     •  .  ,   *      '  ' 

-  insure  that  correct  dat  Vgather mg  procedures  are  • 
_jfn1  1  owpd  :    ^  •  ^        /  . 

e.g.,    te^ts  are  administeFed  at  corre(>t  time 

and  under  correct  ancf  uniform  con'Sitions ;  ^ 
^         ^  all  appropriate  childrerf  are  tested 

-  score  tests  or  have  them  scored 

-  report  results  to  SEA  m  appropriate  format  |     -  ^'  . 

SEAs.  -  *  '  . 

-  provide  technical  assistance  to  L,EAs  "directly  or 
through  Technical  /^sistance  Centers 

%  -  verify,  accuracy  of  l£A  reports  ^  '  , 

"t^^  aggregate  data  /and  report  results  to  'OE 

'       QE    "     ,      .  '    ^  ^      •  -  ; 

-  develop  and  modify  models  as  necessairy 

-  issue  reguLationa  -a    *  •        •  ' 
-.publish  techmcalv  ai5Sistance  materials 

-  provide  technical  assistance  to  SEAs,   d}.i:ectly  or  through 
Technical  Asaista'nce^  Centers  , 

-  verify  accuracy  of  €EA'  reports 

*  ,~  aggregate  da-fa  and  report  results  to  "ingress 
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\  Each  of  ^the- three  aprrently  available  evaluation  models, —  and- any 
iialternatdve  whi,cti  •ma^^be  approved  for  ^se  in  specific  sites  --^ 
l|proVid3l^  an  ansrWer  tb^'two  q.uestions:  ,  (1)  '  how  .much  did  the  Title  I.^ 
.    dhildren  improve  tJheir  performance  between  pretest  and  posttest  and 
(2)  hov  much' would,  they  have ^  improved  .anyhow'  (due  td  maturation,, 
^rregul'air..  school,  classes,  greater  familiarity  with ' standardized  ' 
'^te^ting^  situation's,  etc.).     Hence,  all  rrpdels  will  h^v^  at  least 
two  things  in  common: ,   (1)   the  necessity  of  protest  and  posttest 
information  and  (2)  'the  necessity  of  that  same -TLnformat ion  about 
cc^raparijson  group  for  estimatitig  a  "baseline"  for  the  TitlQ  I  '  • 
'f*  childiNKi * s  growth  without  ^  project.'      ^         '  '  ^ 

->  That  second  necessity  is  the  one  vhich  will  impQse  the  fhosb 
'constraints  on  evaluation  practices.-   For  example,   if  a  project 
^:  dhoose^  to  use  Model  A    the  norm-referenced  approach,   it  will  be 
relying  on  a  pubX^isher '  S'^^norm  group  for  .'the  ".ba^yhM||L.  jand  will, 
^  need  JfeThe  same  pretest  *^  posttest  inf ormatiorvj^j^HHjft  partic^^ipapt 
^  ^  as,  the  test  has  for  its  horming  .sample.     "EhaiPPHjj^Ffteet  scores 
are.ayaxlable  ^r-Octobef  and  May  f or' the' norminq  sample,   that  ^.s 
when  they  must  be  collected- from  the  project 'chi^ldren.     Hence,  a  V, - 
ma^oF.  implementation  problem  with  Model  A.^is  adherence  to, a    .  .  '  ' 
'  ;Schec}ule  in^yhich  pre-and-posttests  correspond  to  the  Qorm  date^ 
.  of. the- test.     *  '     ^  ^  ^        -  *  '     s  / 


Reliancjg  on  a  local  group  of  children  similar  To  thb^e  in  the  Title 
^  project  for  answering  question   (2)  above  removes  the  test  schedule 
4-  constraint  ^ut  necessitates  others  regarding  the  similarity  of  the; 
'  tWb  gro.ilps^  of  chi'ldren  and  the  withholciing  of  compensatory "  services 
from  the  comparison  gr<bup  of  s^uppo^ediy  equally  nfifcdy  children. 
(There  is  bne  current  project  design  wh'ich  is  amenable  to  evalua-  , 
lotion  V4a"Mode:^  B,  however.     In  tb^t  particular  Vype  of  project, 
"^Xtje  edticationaX  approach  is  an  intensive,  .short-term  one.' 
.Children  4re  identifjied  tor  Title  I;  one-ha^f  are  chosen  at  . 
random  W  receive  the-^'project  first   (th^  first  semester for 
example);  the  pther  half  ..receives  the  project  second.     Under  'this 
wroject  schedule; .  .tfte  chrldrenr  designated  to  receive  the  services  ' 
5^i^gpond  act '  as  a  coptroi^  group  fox;  those -serveci^f  irst  .J  >     •  - 

^Rel^ahqe  6n  a  lo^cal  group of  ^chil'dren  comja^etely  .di^ssiiyiilar  from 
|.  the  project  participants  vavoids  the  timing  and  withholding  of. 
>  seF\j^cBs '  constraints  but', introduces  one  of  group  siz^e.     Because.*  , 
^a  regression  line  to.o^ediqV  post.test  scores  based  on  a  distribu- 
-^/tion  oY  pretest  ones  w  used  to'estimate  the  protect  children's  ' 
performanpe  without  a  project,   th^tt  line  must  beli^'sed  on  a 
^sufficient  number  of  children  to  be  adequately  stable  WicJ*  ' 
accurate.  *  A,  rule*-of -thumb  "estimate,   given  a  typical  te^t 
^pell||^iity,   i§,  that  approximately  60  children  in  the  Qxjjjiparlson 
r^roiip  "willv  be  adequate- ior  generating  a  valid  baseline  expectation 
/^or  the  Title  t  project  participants .    .  (Of  course,  .  this-^ja?  jusf 
bali|i^K  figui&e;  i£  tjhe  pi-etest  -  posttest  correl*atiaft  is 
^^specially  high/  data  from  fewer  children  could  generate  ^an^ 
'  icle^u^tj^  xegressipn  line*)  \ 
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^  Despite  the  various  coBstramts  necessary  to  make  each  mldel  valid, 
the  provision  of  three  alternative  apprpaches  —  each  acoommodating 
^  .  various  types  of  test  scores  —  will  make  the  system  •usable  m  most 
^  si tuatt ions , ;  As  exceptions  arise,   however,   States  can  prppose  an 
alternative  which  wilT  then  be  judged  as  to  its  methodological-    "  ^ 
validity  and  its  ability  to  generate  data  comparable  tp' that  of 
^ — the  regular  evaluation  system. If  it  is  found  to  be  adequate  in 
both  re^rds,   it  can  then  be  us^ed  instead  of  one'  of  the  three' 
described  above.  ,  ^ 

Since  a  variety  of  tests  and  compariapn ^ groups  can  be  used  to  • 
evaluate  project  outcomes,   these  dfeta  must  be  converted  to  a 
single  metric  m  order  to  be  comparable.     The  metric  to  be  used 
is  one  of   "Normal  Curve  Equivalents,"  a  scale  ranging  from  0  to 
.  99,   with  a -midpoint  of  50  and 'a  standard  deviation  of,  21.06. 
Results  from  all  evaluations>   reg^dless  of  the  model  chosen , or 
test«  used,   can  be  expressed  m  tqSns  of  this  one  scale.  They 
^--'-t^eh  become  aggregatable  and  comparable  "on  a  statewide  and  , 
^    nationwide  basis-"    (ESEA,    Title  I,    Section  151,    subsection  (f))- 

Data  are  collected  and  compiled  at  the  local  level,   reported  to 
a  central  school  district,   aggregated  further,   and  rep>orted  to 
the  State.  "*"The  State  then  aggregates  project  gams  across 
project  w^thm  grade  ^level  and  tabulates  specific  .project 
character>stics  ^and  outcomes,     That/me^ns*  that  the  State  report 
will  contain  project  outcome  data' of  two  .types:    (1)  statewide 


by  gtade  4nd    (2)   project  specific  by  descriptors    (siz^  of  gam, 
^  erirollmei^t,   instruction:   student  ratios,    etc.).  •  It  will  also 
contain  descriptive  data  such  as  the  number'  of  public  and  non- 
public students  served,    the  type  of  mstructqr/aide  teaming,  . 
the  activities  undertaljen  by  Parent  Advisory  Councils  ,  ^  6tc , 

A" system  of  forms  and  instructions  for  implementing  each  model 
^has  also  been  developed.     Some  States  have  indicated  that  they 
will  adopt  the  forms  for  collecting  the  aecessary  information 
from  their  school  districts;   others  will  simply  modify  their 
current  forms,   especially  irt  those  cases  where  a  consolidated 
fobm  IS  used  for  lo<?sls  to  report  on  all  State  or  federal  programs. 
Sta,tes  may  also  augment  the  required  mforfaation  with  other  d^ta 
necessary  for  their  own  administrative  activities. 

r 

( 2 )     The  technical, assistance  program 

As  required  m  Section  151,   there  is  a^echnical  assistances 
program  underway  to.  help  States  facilitate  implementation  of  the 
evaluation  system  by  their  local  school  districts.     The  .program 
has  three  components:  workshops  for  State  administrators  and 
evaluators,   publications,   and  free  consulting  services  from  USOC 
staff  and  from  Technical  Assistance  Centers  established  for  this 
^  purpose. 
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The  "first  set  t>f  workshops  were  given  the  fall  of  1976  ' 
for  three  days  each  in  ten  locations.     The  curriculilm  included 
detailed  presentation  of  each  model,   general  discussions  of  ^ 
typical '  test  and  me.isurement  issues,   sessions  on  the  •int.erpxreta- 
tion  of  findings,   and  work  periods  for  doing 'examples ,  Each 
participant  was  given  sets  of  materials  and  videotapes  to  help 
him 'gives  the  workshops  to  school  district  personnel  m  his  State, 

The  publications  series  consists  of  practical  handbooks  , in 
various  areas  of  evaluation.     Two  are  available  from  the  Government 
J>rinting  Office:     A  -Practical  Guide  to  Measuring  Project  Impact  on 
Student  Achievement   (document  017-Q80-01460)   and  A  Procedural  Guide 
for  Validating  Achievement  Gair^s   (document  017-080-01516),^  The.y 
.establis>i  a  series  of  decisions  to  be  made,  in  planhing  dnd"  conducting 
an  evaluation  ot  in  validating  the  results  of  evaluations,  . 
respectively,    ^vailable  alraost  a  year,   the  ,first  of  the  series 
has  sold  over  BllOQ  copies;   the  second  has  sold*"  3000  in  four  months, 

*   Others  in  the  series  will  acjdress  \he  problems  of  assessing 
children's  affective  development,   of  examining  achievement  tests 
for  bi^s,   of  evaluating  projects  for  handicapped  children,   of  \ 
using  criterion-referenced  tests,   of  estimating  standard  project 
costs,   and  of  measuring  parent  satisf action%with  projects.  They 
will  become  available  throughout  the  next  year. 


The  Technical  Assis^^ce  Centejrs  were  establi&h^d  under 
contract  to  the  Office  of  Education  .l:o  provide  services  on  call  ^ 
to  States  as  they  implement  tjhe  evaluation  system,     ^Ther.e  is 
one  Cervter  to  serve  each  of  tfie  tSn  DHEW  regions.     Center  p^rs6^^nel 
will  ^^t^blish  agreements  with  their  client     States  as  to  the  best 
way  •to  proceed  —  to  resp*ond  to  requests  directly  from*  local 
.  school  districts,    to  de^l  only  with  State ^personnel ,   etc,  * 

.Regardless  of  the  nature  of  ^he  relationship  in  each  State, 
*'t^he  center '  personnel  will  be  available  to  assist  Sta^tes  in  giving 

  workshops,    to  modify  existing  software  on  t'lie  models  for  use  with 

.    specific  computers,   to  help  analyze  data,    to  design  an  alternative 
Hfcel  if  necessary,   etc.     Personnel  from  the  Technical  Assistance 
Centers  at^t^nded  the  training  workshops  and  began  providing  services 
#      inXOcto'ber,   1976.  •  ^ 

(3)     Specific  implementation  projects  * 

The  school^'^year  of  1976-77  is  very  important  for  getting  the 
new  evaluation  system  "off  the  ground."     Staff  members  in-  the 
Office  of  Planning,   pudgeting,   and  Evaluation  ^as'well  as  in  the 
.Division  of  Eduoa^l^on  for  the  Disadvantaged  have  ^een.  very  active 
in  encouraging  States  and  locals  to  adopt  the  ihodels  before  any 
mandate  is  established.     Their  efforts  have  been  successful  in 
many  sites^  and  a  field  test  or  implementation  study  is  underway 
in  those  settings, 
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'  Or^ani^ed  and  conducted.  inAhouse,   the,  study  will -involve 
docvimenting  the  problems  afjidv  soluiiOps  of  using  the  modfels  and 
• *  reporting  the  data.     Severar  Staffs  have  mandated  use  of  tlje^ 
system  statewide;   several  have  organized  inapIement€tion  ;.n  a 
selected  group  of  their  'schopl  distr'icts;   several  have  encouraged  ^ 
any  loc§l  effort  i^assible.     Hence,   there  will -be  many  ^configurations 
to  examine, ^  and  different  types  of  experiences  , to,  document . 

AJ.SO,   the  .participants  m  the  study  should  represent  a  range 
of  implementation  difficulties  such  as  language  problems,  high 
turn-ov^r*"  of  student^,   etc.     The  products  from  such  an  implementa- 
tion study  will  be   (1)   a  set'*of  case  studies  detailing  projects' 
experiences  m, using  the  evaluation  models  and"  (2)  a  set  of  State 
annual  evaluation  re'ports*  which  are  ba6ed  on  , their  having  used  the  . 
procedures.     Together,  they  will  provide,  qualitative  and  procedural 
mfojrmati^n  to  describe , the  implementation  process  and  "hard  data" 
on  whichN^PBE  can  useJftkd  refine*  its  data  analysis  Software.  '  The 
target  da'ie^for  havm^both  types  of  ^information  assimilated  is 
August,    1977,      ^  /  ^  .  < 

AnotVi^r  Activity  to  f acilitate'^the  impleme*ntati5n  of  the 
models  \s  the  publication  of  a  newsletter  to  be  sent^ to 'all  States 
ar\d  school  disti^icts  nationwide       It  will  describe . activities  at 
the  Fede.ral   1  eye L  arid  encourage  readers  to  submit  questions, r  etc. 

for  an  6pgoing  dialogue.     Also  as  part  of  that  dial^pgue,  "thera 
J  will  be  an*<"SEA  column"  and  an   "LEA  column"   for  different  authors 
each  edition  to  defccribe  their  experiences  in  choosmg  a  model, 
or  modifying  one  to  meet  indi.\^idual ' needs ,   or  explaining  it  to 
interested  parties.     Occasionally  a  parent  will  be  'inviterf  to*  ' 
write  an  article  abouf'his  or  her  experiences  reviewing  evaluation 
reports,    etc.     The  newsletter  will  be  published  quarterly  an^  will 
be  mf orrnative  ,%n  a  somevhat  informal*  torJb.      i  '     ^  ^ 

A  major  project  underway  ►m-house  is  the  drafting  of  * 
.  regulations  to^  require  use  of  the  standard  evaluation  models  or  n 
ar\  approved  alternative.     Initial  analysis  of  Section  151  and 
discuss'ions  vJitk  USOE  Title  I  program  admini^s tra tors  have  sugg^st^cj 
that  regulations  are  appE;9pr late .     The  intent,  is  to  keep  them  brief 
and  simple.         ^.^  '     '  ,     '       '  \ 

As  formulat:e^  in'ontlme  form  npw,    thei^e  would  be  require- 
ments affecting  States,  at  two  points  annually  m  their  administrative 
cy'cle:    (1)  *in  approving  project  applications  from  their  LEA'S,  they 
wo'^ld  rieecj  to  be  assured  that  evaluation  o.f  that  project's  cognitive 
components  woul"^*^ follow  one  of  the  approved  models,   and   (2)   m  their 
annual  eva>«ation  report  to  the  Commissioner   fas  required/in 
Section  142(a)  (^i),   they 'would  have  to  aggregate  i^if ormation  from 
their  LEAa'-  reports  m  the  specified  manner. 
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Such  requirements  -will  be  published  as. proposed  rules  in  the 
Federal  Register  as  soon  as  possible,   according  to  the  Secretary's 
new  procedures  for  develpping  and  publishing  regulations-.  After 
discussion  o*f  issues  identified  in  a  Notice  of  Intent,  proposed 
rules  will  appear  ^n  the  spring  of  1977.     Following  the^'period  of 
comment  and  revision,   final  regulations  could  possibly  appear  in 
the  fall  of, 1977,   affecting  evaluations  of  projects  for  the  school 
year  78-79. 

(4)     The  national* evaluations 

National  studies  to  describe  the  provision  of  Title  I  services 
nationwide  and-  the  benefits  attributable  to  them  provide^  necessary 
programmatic  information  to  policy-makfers  at. all  levels  and 
complemeht  the  activities  to  upgrade  State  evaluation  capabilities. 

The  three  ongoing . national  evaluations   (only  two  bf  which 
are  funded' froAi  the  Section  151'  set-aside)  have  several  objecJ:ives* 
in  Common,  whether  the  target " population  be  children  in  migrant  , 
projects,   in  institutions  for  the  neglected. or  delinquent,  or  in 
regular  schools  ov^r  a  period  of  a  few  years.     Those  .common  objectives 
are  as, follows:  ^  ^  ^ 

'   .    (l)^o  describe  the  children  chosen  for  Title  I  project:s  and 

the  services  they  receive   (both  instructional  and  non-ifistructional)  ,  • 

(2)  to  assess  the  impacts  'of  those  services  on  their  ccpnitive 
and  ^ttitudinal.  development,*  ^ 

(3)  to  examine  the  relationship,  between  program  characteristic^ 
and  student  outcomes,  •  ^  ^ 

(4)  to  identify  especially  eff  ective  -  educational  pract^^sY 

(5)  to  recommend  evaluation  models  for  use  in  these  settings, 

(6)  to  produce  user-ori-ented  handbooks  tor  implementation 
of  the  models.     -  '  ' 

Individual  studies  also  have  project-specific  objectives. 
Fcfr  example,  pne  goal  of  the '^valuation  of  the  Title  I.  migrant 
^education  project  id  a  validation  of  the  data  in  the  Migriant 
Student  Record  Transfer  System  »for  State  allocation  purposes*. 
Similarly,  the  St<udy  of  the  Sustaining  Effects  will  address  the 
additional  objective  of  determining  the  most  Affective  sequencing  * 
of  different  types  jof  educfational  experiences  for  low-achieving 
stpdents^.     Eaclvof  the  three  national  evaluations  is  described 
more  in  detail  "^j^er  the*  respective  programs,       the  migrant  portion 
of  Title  I,   the  program  for  the  neglected  or  delinquent,   and  the' 
regular  local  school  district  program.     Table  2  on  -the  fcMlowing 
jjage  summarizes  their  objectives  and  relationship  to  the  other 
activities  in  Section  151. 
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Talkie  2  ^Overview  of 

Title  I  National  Program  Evaluatipns 


^  <•    »     '  Produce  Produce 

Measure  Measure  Describe      ^   E/al.  Eval.. 

I>rdj^cts>    Objectives: /cognitive  Growth'  Affective  Growth    All  Services    Models  Handbooks 


Other 


\.  Evaluation, 
^^eglected  or 

Delinquent  Program 


X  '  ' 


/ 

2.  Evaluatiton,  MigrAt 

EducatiOTi  Progjl&m 

3.  Evaluation,  ySifstaining 

Ef/ects  of  Qompensatory 
Education 


(1) 
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'(iylvali3ate  the"  Migfant  Student  Record  Transfer  System  ' 
(Z/Produce  reports  to  re'spond  to  GEPA  417   (a)(2)  about"  the  numbers  cff  e^ducationally  and/or 
*  ecorfomically  disadvantaged  children  whO' do 'and  do  not  receive  Title  I  services. 
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(5)     Dissemination  of  informatrion  about  effective  practices 

Effective  educational '  piractices  m  Title  I  projects  continue 
to  be  identified  an*d  validated  through   U)   discovery  in  national 
studies  and   (2)    self-nomination  and  approval  by  adjoint  USOE/NIE 
review  pam6ll     When  the  evaluation  models  are  'implemented  and  data 
from  all  projects  are  compar,able  at  State  and  federal  levels,  the 
i^dentificatioh  o^ -exemplary  proiects  can  become  more  systematic. 

Thus  far,   two  separate  validation  and  dissemination  cycles 
in  the  P/o;ect  Ipformation  Packa;ies    (PIP's)  program  have,  included 
six  Title  I  projects  each.      (For  more  details  about  the  PIP's, 
see  the"  Evaluation  Report  on  the  Packaging  ^and  Dissemination 
Program').     As  more  projects  are  identified  through  the  three  * 
possible  vehicles   (disco^ry  m  ^a  national  eValua'tion.  self- 
nomination,   or  identification  from  State  and  local  evaluation 
^reports) ,    information  about  the  specific  educational  activities  - 
will  be  widely  disseminated.  ♦ 


*  A  survey  incorporated  int6  this  stady  will  also  iproduce  the  report 
reauired  in  GEPA  417(a)  (2)   regarding  the  numbers  of  e^oonom^^cally  '  ^ 
and/or  educationally  disadvantaged  children  who  do ^and  do  n6t  v 
•receive  compensatory  education  services .  »  .  '  ) 
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STATUS  FOR'  FY  1976  OF  MANDATED  REPORTS  AN&'  HJE  DATES 
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APPENDIX  C 

STATUS  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  MANEATED  REPORTS  AND  DUE  DATES 


FY  »76 


TITLE 


ESAA  Report  -  Federal  A*8  8l^tince 
to  Desegregating  School  Districts 


STATUS 


Report  dellvered*to  Congress  May 
and  Septv  1976 


DUE  DATE 


^  SAFA  Report  -  Report  to  Congress  on 
FL-81-874  and  PL-81-815  / 

Catalog  of  Federal  Education 
Afflstance  Programs 

Status  of  OE  Advisory  Committees 
and  Counc^a      '  - 

}  t 

Annual  Report  of  the  U.S.  Conmlsftloner  Report  delivered  to  Congress  August  1976 
of  Education 


Report  dellvere'd  to  Congress 
February  1976 

Report  delivered  to  Congress 
November  1976 

Report' delivered  A»g  1976,  vith 
Commissioner's  Annual  Report 


T^ltle  I  Impact  Evaluation 

» 

Status  of  Bilingual  Education 


Expenditures  of  Appropriations 
(Education  Innovation  &  Support) 

Stat;ua  of  Career  Education 


Report  jdellvered  May  1976  as  part  of 
the  Annual  Evaluation  Report 

Report  delivered  to  Congress  D^c.  1976 


Report  delivered  to  Congress  April  1976 


Report  delivered  to  Congress  May  1976  ^ 


semiannually: 
March  1976 
September  1976 

June  30, 'annually 

; 

June  30,  annually 
4une  30,  apnually 
June  30,  annually 
Nov.  1,  annually 


Nov.  i;  1976 
Feb.  1,  .1978 

March  1,  annually 


Once  only 
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Appendix  C«  continued 


TITLE 


Women<^8  Education  Equity  (Sex 
Olscriminatlon  in  Education) 

Annual  Evaluation  Report 

il  Evaluation  Reports 


 STATUS  

  7 

Report  delivered  t&  Congress  Sept.  1976 

Report  delivered  to  Congress  May  1976 
Report  delivered  to  Congress  S*pt .  1976 


.9 


3 

f 

H 
m 

:3 
o 

t 

M 
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Evaluation  of  SEA  Right  to  Read 
Programs 

Late  Funding  of  filamentary  and 
Secondary  Education  Programs 

Sta*tua  of  Bilingual  Vocational 
Training 

State  Reports  on  U^es  of  Federal 
Funds 

OE  Personnel  Requirements 


Report  delivered  to  Congress  with 
Annuab  Evaluation  Report 

Report  delivered  to  Congfess  March  1976'' 


Report  delivered  to  Congress  Dec.  1976 
Report  delivered  to  Congres^'  July  1976 
Report  delivered  l:o  Congress  Feb-  1976 


./ 
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